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PREFACE. 



This b the first collectioa of Lord Planket's Speeches that has bosvi 
published, and is, I believe, the most complete that conld be made 
injustice to his fame, from the materiab that are extant 

When I undertook the task of editing them, I found the general 
impression, among persons well acqasdnted mth his lordship's 
career, to be, that it would be impossible to procure reliable reports of 
any, but a yerj few^ of his great orations. In two of the best memoirs 
of him, that in Mr. D. Owen Madden's Ireland and its Rulers, 
and that which appeared after Ids lordship's decease, in the Times 
newspaper, it was posidvely asserted, that there were only two or 
three, that could at all be considered accurate ; and that even the best 
report gave but a dull shadow />f his extraordinary eloquence. I can 
well believe this to be the case. It is the concurrent testimony of the 
greatest cotemporary critics, and of his rivals as well as his colleagues. 
It is true too, that the ordinary reports of Hansard and the news- 
papers — ^like all other reports, in the period before short-hand had 
been carried to a perfection equal to that of the photograph, are but 
slow and meagre transcripts. I take it, however, that there is in- 
hmsic evidence enough to show, that the majority of the speeches 
which I have printed in this volume, are authentic versions of the very 
words used by Plunket, on the most memorable occasions that he 
appeared in public ; and that at least a dozen of them fully sustun 
his fame. The only credit I clum for my share in the book is, that 
i have taken some pains in searching and collating, in order to verify, 
whatever reports I could depend upon, as exhibiting marks of hb 
t>wn revision ; or if not, as being the fullest and most careful extant. 
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I have found the speeches in the Irish Parliament, either In the 
pamphlet reports of the Union debates, or in the newspapers repm- 
senting the national party at the period; the Bar Speeches, gene- 
rally in official reports published at the time ; the Speeches in the 
English Parliament, I have taken from yarions souroesr— principally 
Hansard ; but when I could find a fuller report elsewhere^ I sought 
it, of course. I may particularise the great Speech on the Catholic 
Question in 1821, of which the only authentic report is that quoted in 
Mr. Charles Butler's Memoirs of the Engliik^ Irish, and Scotch 
CatholicSy but which, nererthelesSy evidently needed some slight 
emendation, owing in part to careless printing. 

I have to apolog^ for the extent of the connecting notices, but 
I hope it will be remembered, that throughout the book I have 
been writing of a time and of transactions of which the history is as 
yet not at all or but impeifectly written ; and it is of the character 
of Plnnket's Speeches, that their fi>rce consisted not merely in 
vigorous volume of argument, and stately height of rhetoric, but 
that they dealt closely, practically, und intimately with the things 
and the men about hun— -many of them long forgotten, or so fiur, 
that it may help the general reader to be reminded of their exact 
lation with the subjects of which he speaks* 

J« 0* Ha 
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The heralds and annalists tell ns that among the Danes of Dnhlin who min- 
i;led with our Norman conquerors and helped them to cany their castles 
and their marchmen to the very edge of Ulster, within a few years after 
Stronghow's landing, was an Ostman chief, named Plunkett of Bewley. 
The name meets us often in the early chronicles of the Pale — now in bor- 
der*^ battles with the Clan Colla, or the Irians of Dalaradia, now in high 
Administrative and judicial office at the Castle. Three peerages, the baro- 
nies of Killeen (merged in the earldom of Fingall), of Dunsany, and of Louth, 
had ennobled the old Norse blood with honours as ample as their estates, which 
dotted the whole country from the fair margin of Lough Crew, to the low park 
lands of the City — when in the reign of King Henry the Eighth, Sir Patrick 
Plmikett, a knight of the house of Louth, married the grand-daughter of the 
Lord High Chancellor, Sir "William Welles.* From one scion of their family the 
martyr primate, Oliver Plunkett of Armagh, derived the innocent blood shed 
on Tyburn Hilll From a younger son of the same Sir Patrick, the Reverend 
Patrick Plunket of Glennan, in the county of Monagban, more than a century 
Hgo, claimed descent. The particulars of the pedigree baffle Ulster Eing-at« 
Arms, but it rests, to the family satisfaction, at either end on the Chancery 
woolsack. 

A son was bom to the Rev. Patrick Plunket in 1725, and entered upon the 
Presbyterian ministry by license of the presbytery of Monagban in the year 1 747. 
the following year the young Levite was unanimously caUed to the congregation 
if Enniskillen. He was early distinguished among his brethren for the keen, 
wiry wit, the subtle, hard-headed logic, and the free-thinking turn which are 
characteristic of the Ulster Presbyterians, and for twenty years he preached the 
gospel, with occasional Sodnian strictures, in the chief kirk of Fermanagh. 
There he married " Mary, sister of Redmond Conyngham, Esq.," and there, in the 
vear 1760, was bom, his son Patrick, afterwards as eminent in physic as Wil- 
liam was in politics and law. In July, 1764, while the minister and his wife 
were on one of those long excursions which the duties of a y^t neglected minis- 
try sometimes entailed, late at night Mrs. Plunket was taken ill in a country 
part of Fermanagh, fortunately within reach of the manse of a brother minis- 
ter, and there delivered safely of the son, who was afterwards named William 
Conyngham Plunket. 

Next door, under the same roof with the minister's house in Enpiskillen, was 
«.he house of a Protestant burgess named Magee, to whose wife was bora a son at 
the sinmd time. The two children were often nursed at the same breast, shot 

" Burke's •* Peerage." 
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marbles, pegged tops, leaned the rudiments and the humanities, ertercd coliege, 
and proceeded pari passu^ £uthful friends and steadfast allies through life to- 
gether, to the highest dignities of the Anglo-Irish constitution in Church and 
State. This young W^liam Magee, with the hot no-Popeiy blood of the Innis- 
killing Dragoons in his veins, was afttrwards Archbishop of Dublin, and author of 
the famous Protestant tractate on the Atonement 

In the year 1768, the Rev. Thomas Plunket obeyed a call firom Strand-street con- 
gregation, the oldest of the Irish Socinian chapels, and shifted his pulpit to Dublin. 
The memoirs mention his intimacy with the eccentric, benevolent parson, Premium 
Madden, and with that gentle genius, his curate, PfaUip Skelton ; and that he was 
particularly appreciated and courted by all the wits and politicians of the time of 
Charles Lucas and Anthony Malone. He died poor in 1778, and his congregation 
undertook the charge of his family. From the subscription raised, all the minister's 
little debts were paid off and the cost of his funeral defrayed ; and with the balance 
of the fund his widow and daughters established a quiet tea warehouse, patronised 
by pious elders and the Strand-street matnmSi on the profits of which the family 
wa.*} decently maintained and the sons liberally educated. After they had become 
wealthy and famous, their sisters still, with true northern independence, kept the 
little shop, and sold the best Bohea in Dublin. 

In 1779, William Magee and William Plunket stood for sizarship together in 
Trinity College, and were rejected, but entered as non-decremented pensioners, ' 
and chummed during their college course. In the same examination Mr. Sealy 
Townsend, afterwards Master in Chancery, and Dr. Miller, die gifted author ol 
'* History Philosophically considered,** were candidates.* Townsend took the 
first place, Plunket the third or fourth. Miller the fifth — neither was so distin- 
guished during tbe under-graduate course as Townsend, until the second exami- 
nation of the fourth year when Plunket stopped his certificate on equal answer- 
ing. He is said to have been dull in the college course ; but it was not in the lec- 
ture-hall or the tutor's room that the students of Trinity then received the mobt 
valuable elements of that education, which for half a century afterwards sup- 
plied Ireland with so distinguished a list of lawyers, politicians, and preachers. 
It was in the gallery of the House of Commons where Grattan's glorious elo- 
quence was preaching the new bom nationality. It was in the Historical 
Society, where the rights of man and the principles of history were debated 
with a force and a fire which their practical application to a revolutionary period 
inspired and made real among a generation of young men, perhaps the most 
splendid in abilities and acquirements who have ever studied together in Ireland. 
A grand group might be selected from any seance of the Historical Society in these 
days of the triumphant Volunteers. A versatile, impetuous revolutionist, intensely 
insubordinate, always meditating love or murder, with a reputation for military, 
political, literary, any and every kind of talent, when he pleases to apply it, which 
is by no means perpetually— him they call Theobald Wolfe Tone. A gentle youth, 
freah from the country, with softly winning manners, and a tongue from which 
language flows with a peculiar happy murmur, is named Charles Kendal Bushe. 
A calm, self-possessed, young citizen, with a Spartan purity of character, and a 
serene loftiness of intellect, which exercises a strange sway over all his comrade? 
— this is Addis Emmet, younger brother of the great dead lion of the Historical 
Society, Temple Emmet. Philosophic Miller, ready of speech, racy of hard 
study, but never dull with it, for his brain was an alembic able to fuse any sub- 

• Memoir of Dr. Millar in the Dublin University Magarmt. 
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ject. Honest Peter Bnrrowes, who, when his generons human heart wad sthred 
to its tranquil depths (seldom, indeed, it must be allowed) could utter beyond 
any other man amcag them what would make yon bum or shudder with genuine 
passion. Whitley Stokes, of a most amiable nature, and a beautifully classic 
and cultivated mind. Magee, who rushed into a controv^sy at a charge, 
trusting to the sheer force of his intellect and character to carry him through. 
Wild Tom Goold, acting the admirable Crichton, flirting for half a day in Sack- 
^rille-Btreet with all his heart, and then giving half an hour and half his head 
to astrology, Roman law, or some equally useless abstruse and absurd study. 
Saurin, somewhat senior to the rest, with his dry and unrelenting logic, which 
you saw cut in every line of that hard Huguenot head.* The heads were all heads 
of mark indeed, and there were more of as good quality, some of which were 
lifted dripping on the gibbet twenty years afterwards, some of which wore 
judges' wigs or bishops* mitres, and one or two in Spanish breaches, waved cocked 
hats with the tricolour and eagle of Napoleon's Irish Legion on them. But all 
these young men admitted one master mind in the grand game of debate. 
None of his cotemporaries has challenged the supremacy of Plunket in the talent 
of oratory. As it is said now that his reported speeches are nothing to what they 
were when delivered, so it was long before his youthful comrades could be in- 
duced to admit that his finest efforts at the Bar or even in Parliament could be 
compared to the impromptu sallies of that earlier and more familiar forum. 
Even then they spoke, not so much of the figurative brilliancy and poetic har- 
mony of his language, which young men most admire in eloquence, and which, 
in Grattan*s ditbyrambic days were all the fashion, as of an irresistible roll of 
argument which swelled like wave after wave, clear, rapid, and overwhelming. 
It was vain to play rhetorical fireworks against such an element. Then you 
aroused the keen excoriating irony which flowed like bile off his vigorous intellect. 

Plunket entered Lincoln's Inn in 1784, and was called to the Bar in 1787. 
Old attorneys say, that his circuit practice at first was of a humble class, and of 
a popular character ; and that he began by moving Civil Bills at Trim, where 
the northern circuit then commenced for half-guinea fees — according to the cus- 
tom of the junior bar before assistant barristers were known. He was so poor 
that he had to sell his gold medal, and rode his first circuit on a horse lent for 
the service by Peter Burrowes. In these early difiicult days, he lodged with a 
young Catholic merchant from Monaghan, in Eccles-street, and in the faithful 
intimacy which he always malutained with his old friends, in after days of pride 
and place, often said, half in jest and half in earnest, that the Catholics of Ire- 
land owed much of the service he gave to their cause, to his ancient regard for 
honest Michael Hughes. The following anecdote tells the accident which is said 
10 have first revealed his particular power as a pleader; — 

"While yet unknown, he happened to be acquainted with a gentleman who 
conducted the business of an eminent solicitor. The proprietor gave his man of 
business instructions for a bill in a very heavy suit, who, trusting to the abilities of 
his young friend, gave him the instruction and the fee. The bill, a voluminous one, 
was quickly despatched ; the name of the pleader was inquired and introduced -, 
he became the confidential adviser and constant gu«st of the solicitor, and a 
connexion of a closer nature soon followed, "f 

Hereby we learn how Plunket came to marry into the house of John MH^aus- 

* Journals of the Historical Society, 
t A Taloable Memoir in the Metropolitan Magazine^ by John O'Donoghae, Esq., of the 
Irish i3ar. 
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land, the great northern solicitor, and to derote himself at so earlj a period to the 
practice of the Equity Courts. 

Magee and Bushe, Tone and Burrowes, all rising young men, were of his 
more particular friendship in these days ; and although he did not join the little 
Political Club in which Tone brought together the rest of his college mates, with 
his adjutant Tom Russell, and his reformed aristocrat Sir Lawrence Parsoms 
and the rising national writers, Drennan and Pollock, yet there seems to have 
been between the two young men a racy, hearty appreciation and genuine 
regard for each other. One day in November Term, 1792, Tone, who has been 
working the Catholic cause with an ardour, activity, and courage, quite new in 
the councils of the committee, walks down from their office to the hall of the 
Four Courts to take note of the vane of opinion there. " Wonderful," he writes 
in that wonderful journal of his, " wonderful to see the rapid change in the 
minds of the bar on the Catholic question ; almost every body favourable. Some 
for an immediate abolition of all Penal laws ; certainly the most magnanimous 
mode, and the wisest. All sorts of men, and especially lawyer Plunket, take a 
pleasure in girding at Mr. Hutton (himself), * who takes at once all their seven 
points on his buckler, thus 1* Exceeding good laughing. Mr. Hutton called 
Marat. Sundry barristers apply to him for protection in the approaching rebel- 
lion. Lawyer Plunket applies for Carton, which Mr. Hutton refuses, inasmuch 
as the Dnke of Leinster is his friend, but offers him Curraghmore, the seat of the 
Marquis of Waterford. This Mr. Hutton does to have a rise out of Marcus 
Beresford, who is at his elbow listening. Great laughter thereat." A few years 
afterwards, it was one of the same Beresfords whose black and brutal heart sug- 
gested to the Castle the too atrocious idea, that Tone should be dragged out 
while life was yet oozing through the unhappy death wound he had inflicted, 
and hanged in his very agony according to the letter of the law. 

Even so soon a vast difference of opinion was beginning to exhibit itself 
among the generation of young men who had worshipped Grattan and Liberty al 
college, and who bad been proud to couple the names of George Washington and 
Edmund Burke together. The French Revolution had been for several years in 
action, and was fast erupting into anarchy and general dissolution of law, order, 
and religion ; spreading, by a kind of volcanic sympathy, into all surrounding 
nations. Edmund Burke had taken his memorable stand against demo- 
cracy, far in advance of the general opinions of his party, but was gratified to find 
that his doctrines had found several zealous disciples among the rising young 
men of his native country. Bushe, who had lived a little in France, wrote a 
pamphlet to sustain his side of the controversy ; so did Goold. Tone at once 
took the opposite side, and vowed that Paine was the prophet, t^lunket was 
early in his life and to its last day in all his politics a disciple of Burke, tempered 
by Blackstone. He hated despotism much, but he hated anarchy more. He 
had a great and equal antipathy to the constructiveness and to the destructive- 
ness of democracy — the antipathy to ancient establishments, and the rage for 
system-building which it engendered. He saw in the English constitution re- 
formed and unclogged as it had been by the early American republicans, the 
ideal of a great system of political djmamics, in whose careful balance of powers, 
a civilized and Christian community might hope to enjoy all the happiness and 
liberty which government can confer. He added to these principles iii? intelli- 
gence and the reverence of a constitutional lawyer for a stat^ system, to wnich 
so much had been contributed by the sagest authorities of his owe profession. 
And he believed that if the parliamentary patriots of Ireland, undazzled by re- 
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eent democratic conqaests in America and France, and andismayed by the ter- 
rorism and cormption which rendered the king's government scandalous, should 
take their stand upon the concessions compelled by Grattan, they might in time 
succeed in widening the basis of the constitution of *82, so as to admit all its 
subjects to equal rights and franchises, and to perfectly conserve the estates of 
the realm in just and co-ordinate relations, by gradual internal reform. All his 
interests and ambition went the same way. His daily business was with rights 
and properties, which had grown with or under the existing system. His ambi- 
tion was the same which had raised Pery and Burgh, Wolfe and Yelverton, to 
fame, office, and fortune. Tone on the other hand was a thorough revolutionist 
by nature, station, and ambition. I^om his boyhood, revolt had been the very 
breath of his being — now and then against his father whom withal he so tenderly 
loved, but who would insist upon the boy's wearing a wig or a fellow's gown in- 
stead of a shako ; agunst the Provost and Fellows, against the Benchers and 
Bar; but above all, against the atrocious injustice which was then denominated 
Government in Ireland. He detested his profession. The existing system afforded 
him no other fixed arena for his eminent and various abilities — abilities equal to 
any of the positions which daily fell to men of his ffenre in the democratic coun- 
tries ; compared to which any position he could hope to attain in Ireland was a 
mere vegetation. But ardent as his ambition wad, it is only just to him to say 
that he never allowed it to have more than a secondary influence in his plans for 
the subversion of the English government. With idl his heart and soul, he 
abominated the loathsome corruption and the unmerciful tyranny of that sys- 
tem. At the time it presented to the view a suspicious and ferocious executive ; 
a parliament, powerless unless for shame or evil, and as much a byeword for cor- 
ruption as any bagnio in the city ; the ascendancy political and religious, there- 
fore social also, and in all the three aspects intolerant and intolerable, of a small 
privileged sect over two vast segments of the population, the Catholics and the 
Dissenters, who had no communion in the constitution, and hardly the least in- 
fluence with the administration. Grattan's constitutional revolution had utterly 
failed to remedy this system. The government of Ireland had relapsed into a 
worse state than the state before '82. If it could by possibility be destroyed 
by an unconstitutional revolution, any result whatever could hardly have failed 
to be more gratifying to Grod and man. The people failing, the English minister 
did, in fact, effect a result as extreme by an unconstitutional counter-revolution, 
the Union. Such results as America, Holland, and even France, before the 
bloody era of Bobespiere, had attained, by armed revolutions, it was Tone's am- 
bition and mission to produce in Ireland — Bepublican Institutions based upon a 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, guided by the patriotic elements youth and 
genius, and fortified by a vigorous military spirit 

It is right to remember, in judging Plunket's subsequent conduct, especially 
at the time of Bobert Emmet's trial, that at so early a period and with a man 
whom he regarded so highly as he did Tone, right or wrong, he had taken de- 
cided issue against the Irish repitblicans. 

Long before Tone was obliged to leave Ireland, the political opposition had 
even bred a personal estrangement between the two frietds. One day after a long 
successful interview with ^* my friend, citizen Camot, the organiser of victory," 
Tone writes in his journal, ** Well, my friend, Plunket, (but I sincerely forgive 
him) and my friend Magee, whom I have not yet forgiven, would not speak to 
me in Ireland because I was a Republican. Sink or swim, I stand to>day on 
as high ground as either of them.*' Indeed Tone always speaks of Plunket wilb 
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such a fondness as shows tbat be believed in the perfect sincerity of his eonvl^^* 
tions ; and on the very eve of Toners exile, Plunket writes to him thus :— > 

Dbab Tofb :^.I embrace with great pleasure thtf idea and opportunity of re> 
newing our old habits of intimacy and friendship. Long as they have been 
interrupted, I can assure you that no hostile sentiment towards you ever found 
admittance into my mind. Regret, allow me the expression, on your account, 
apprehension for the public, and great pain at being deprived of the social, happy, 
and imrestrained intercourse which hadft^ so many years subsisted between us, 
were the sum of my fadings. Some of tl^m, perhaps, were mistaken, butth«re 
can be no use now in any retrospect of that kind. It is not without a degree of 
melancholy 1 reflect that your present destinati<m makes it probable that we may 
never meet again, and talk and laugh together, as we used to do, though it is 
difficult to determine whether these jumbling times might not again bring us 
together. In all events, I shall be most happy to hear from you, and write to 
you, often and fully, and to hear of your well-being, wherever you may be. If 
I had known your departure was to have been so very immediate, 1 would not 
have suffered you to slip away without a personal meeting. I shall hope to hear 
from you as soon as you get to America. 1 formerly had friends there. The 
unfortunate death of my brother you have probably heard of ; perhaps however, 
1 may still have some there who might be useful to you. Let me know where, 
ind in what line you think of settling, and, if any of my connections can be of 
ise, I will write to them warmly. — 1 beg you will give my best regards to Mrs. 
lone, and believe me, dear Tone, with great truth, your friend, 

W. Plvnkbt. 

May 29th, 1795. 

Tone sailed for America, thence to France, and within the next three 
years, had engaged the French and Dutch governments to direct three expedi- 
tions to the shores of Ireland ; had served with the French army as adjutant- 
general; was acting in confidential council with Hoche, Bonaparte, Camot, 
and as well known and accredited in the bureaux of the Directory and at 
the Hague, as the official of any regular legation. Three years of miraculous 
work ! While Bushe lamented in the House of Commons that he should be 
** wasting on the desert air of an American plantation, the brightest talents 
that I ever knew a man to be gifted with** — doubting withal, perhaps, if in such 
quick and teeming times, the elements of a revolutionary statesman and soldier, 
were indeed or would long remain mouldering among Yankee maize and tobacco. 
Plunket lived in Dominick-street ; sat under Chancellor Clare as regularly as 
his register ; got his silk gown, and among the innumerable titles, mortgages, 
jointures, attainders, remainders, and reversions, with which five or six genera- 
tions of good old Irish gentlemen, rake-helly, and rapacious, had incumbered 
their rights of property, made much money and a great name in equity. When 
the Bebellion of '98 broke out, he subscribed to the Patriotic Fund ; and on 
that famous night, when the rebels were to have taken Dublin, and General 
Oraig packed all the lawyers and attorney's in Smithfield to meet the first 
rush of the Kildare pikes, Plunket was out in battle array, like thcT rest of 
Captain Saurin^s Lawyers' corps. Once he emerged from bis pleadings, while 
that other battle, fiercer than any that General Craig commanded was gomg 
on between the lawyers and the rebels — venue changed from Smithfield to 
Kiimainham. He was counsel with Curran for Henry Sheares, and did biti 
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daty well : bnt vrken Gurran, that same sad winter, made siKh a gallant effort 
to save Tone Irom the hangman, it is gratefully told by the patriot's son, *'* that 
Peter Bnrrowee* ably exerted himself' — and there ia no mention ma^ of 
Plunkot. 

He had entered parliament in the spring of that awfal year for the borough of 
Charlemont. At the time there was no more honoured constituency in all Ireland, 
than the tidy village which rests under Mountjoy's old fort, beside the Northern 
Blackwater. The good old lord, who took his title thence, throughout his life 
had exercised his conge d*eUre as a trust for the people, and was idways proud 
to award its honours where he saw, or fancied he saw, genius, patriotism, 
and youth struggling into public life, under the discouraging auspices of a sys- 
tem in which counties were fainily appanages, and boroughs cost }^4000 a seat. 
Grattan had entered Parliament as member for Charlemont, and represented it 
when he carried the revolution of '82. Among the names which we find on its 
list of burgesses, is that of Sheridan, a cousin of Richard Brinsley, to whom the 
earlf struck on a short acquaintance, by the brilliant wit and high ideality which 
belong to that old Celtic blood, forthwith offered a seat in Parliament. He died 
young ; and then Lawyer Jephson, full of parliamentary promise, is spoken of vrith 
a proper pater patricB pride ; but ungratehil Lawyer Jephson took a judgeship at 
Gibraltar. Lord Cauliield and he had occupied the two seats from the general dec- 
tion of 1797, until parliament met in the following February. Then the viscount, 
elected to sit for the county of Armagh, by which he had also been returned ; 
Jephson took office; the Speaker's writ was moved, and the answer that 
came to it was — that Francis Dobbs, Esquire, Barrister-at-Law, and William 
Conyngham Plunket, Esquire, one of his Majesty's counsel, had been duly 
elected by the Portreeve and burgesses of the Borough of Charlemont to serve 
in the Commons house of Parliament.! 

When Plunket entered parliament, the patriot party had dwindled to a mise- 
rable minority of seven or eight steady votes, and about twice as many fluctu- 
ating tallies. The great assembly, which as Grattan told the English Commons, 
had '* in fourteen years acquired for Ireland what you did not acquire for Eng- 
land in a century — freedom of trade, independency of the judges, restoration of 
the final judicature, repeal of a perpetual mutiny bill, habeas corpus act, nullum 
tempus act," had, since the secession of the opposition, sunk into a mere divan 
of the minister. With whatever ambitious anxiety the honourable member for 
Charlemont may have looked forward to his entrance upon that high arena, he 
must have felt the position a forlorn hope as he looked round the splendid cham- 
ber, from whose gallery he had often longingly gazed upon the 'assembled 
magnates of Ireland. The seats of the opposition were almost vacant,*' Grattan, 
under his beloved oaks of Tinnehinch, chafed like some war-worn soldier, bound 
by parole, while the trumpet of his cause called all good men and true to the 
rescue. Curran stood day after day in the bloody assize of the rebellion, plead- 
ing in such tones of courage, pity, and wrath, as never were addressed to any tri- 
bunal on the earth before for mercy to the young» the gilted, and the true — as 
well ask mercy from the famished tiger. The familiar faces that used to cluster 
round Grattan were gone — some dead and gone, and their ancient places knew 
them no more. Tone's old friend, Sir Laurence Parsons, still kept his seat, and 

* BuTTOwes prepared Tone*8 defence before the conrt-martlal. I owe tliis iaterestina 
fact, never iMfore published, to my friend. Waldron Burrowea. 

t Hardy's '* Obarlemont." Jouruala of the House of Commons. 
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occasionallj' harraased Mr. Pelham. George Ponsonby frequently attended, and 
his upright character, high connexion, and trained capacity were always an 
honour to his party. Bushe had been for some months in the House, and was 
creating a sensation by his elegant and spirited eloquence. Tighe of Wlcklow, 
Stewart of Eillymoon, 0*Donnell of Donegal, and a few more of the country 
gentry remained faithful. But parliament was hardly attended during the ses- 
sion of '98, by the squires. They were busy in their counties ; some were dra- 
gooning the rebels, others had grown indifferent to the character of parliament 
since Grattan's retirement. A herd of colonels, commissaries, revenue commis- 
sioners, members of ballast boards, and barrack boards, castle clerks, and black 
leg barristers, composed the ministerial majority — ^suppressed the constitution 
whenever they were bid, and boasted they had been sent into parliament to 
put an end to it. The task of the little opposition dxiring this dreary period con- 
sisted in an ineffectual effort to thwart and mitigate Pitt's Thorough — the policy 
bayonet in one hand and bribe in the other, by which he was preparing for the 
Union. After a few months more the Union itself roused all Ireland like the 
sound of the last trumpet. 

On the 16th of November, 1798, Mr. Pitt writes to Lord Comwallis enclosing 
a rough draft of the articles of Union, and appointing Viscount Castlereagh 
Chief Secretary for ^reland.* On the same day, the late Lord Lieutenant, Earl 
Camden, congratulates the young minister, his nephew ; and begs he will write 
letters frequently, as Mr. Pitt has confidentially complained that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant is rather remiss in correspondence — write long letters often, and make 
his excellency sign them. Neither Mr. Pitt nor Earl Camden seems to have per- 
fectly discerned the amazing elements of power which lay latent in this extraor- 
dinary young man. Who indeed could have believed that under that bland ado- 
lescent air, that lithe and dazzling front, and, stranger still, that tongue so awk- 
ward and maladroit, were hidden a heart as subtle, a will as truculent, a 
courage as cold, and a conscience as unscrupulous as Caesar Borgia's. For a 
model of Castlereagh's character, we naturally refer not to the generous ambi- 
tions, and the gallant rivalries of the British parliament ; but to the crafty, im- 
passable, and implacable ideal of Machiavelli's Prince, or the inexorable voli- 
tion, passionless wisdom, and atrocious cold blood of the Third Napoleon. He 
was then not quite thirty years of age, and wore them with such a blooming, pa- 
trician beauty, that it was the custom of the opposition to speak of the secretary 
as a smooth-faced minion of Mr. Pitt. He had that order of mind, difficult and 
ungraceful of display in the liberal air of public assemblies which " men of intel- 
lect," jpar excellence^ are always so vain to contemn. To the last days of his 
life, Castlereagh's mixed metaphors and rigmarole reasoning were the sport of the 
wits of opposition. But sneer, stricture, and invective, alike glanced aside from 
his imperturbable, polite placidity, and his callous pluck. Few men have ever 
possessed such extraordinary executive faculties, such reticence, tact, and du- 
plicity, such skill in deceiving, and such address in managing men, and so 
intense and even an energy in the conduct of great affairs. 

In a few months he earned a name the most hateful in Ireland since Crom- 
well's. Durbg the last months of the rebellion, acting as secretary, ad interim^ 
he had served a rapid noviciate in the corrupt system of the castle at one of its 
worst periods. Bloody Carhampton, domineering Clare, and Toler, a fero- 
cious vampire, composed the real executive of the country at the time. At such 
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a council board he learned to *^ dabble his sleek yoimg hands in Erin's gore**— » 
and leamea the lesson with all the rancorous zeal of a renegade ; fur a ver^' few 
years before his lordship had been a very ultra-democratic Northern Whig. 
Already an audacious and unscrupulous ambition possessed him. It was said 
that he even ventured to emulate the fame, and imitate the methods of Mr. 
Pitt But perhaps the brilliant success, which another young Irish noble, Lord 
Mornington, had rapidly won in the wider field of imperial politics, obtained a 
more natural incentive for him. Fifteen years afterwards, he and the two bro- 
thers Wellesley concluded that awfal contest, in which Pitt himself had suc- 
cumbed. Its secret history is that of an alliance between these three Irish ad- 
venturers. It was Castlereagh who appointed and maintained the Duke of Wel- 
lington as British generalissimo — ^Wellesley who suggested and Castlereagh 
who conducted the diplomatic arrangements which banded all Europe against 
Napoleon at the congress of Vienna. 

Yet had the young Secretary been of a less aspiring and active temiKH*, there 
sat in his office an old familiar of the Castle, whose mind took a perfectly Satanic 
pleasure in the arts of intrigue and the darker passions of power, and whose in- 
fluence he could hardly have escaped. It is likely that Edward Cooke had quite 
as much to do with the formation of Lord Castlereagh*s character as either nature 
or accident. In the correspondence of that strange being, we observe an intel- 
lect of keen, cold, wily energy; a heart without passion, prejudice, or scruple; 
a temperament of preternatural activity, but which loved to sit still in the shade 
and move men about like puppets. To prompt an informer ; ta instruct a spy ; 
to know the precise price of every member in the House ; how to manage the 
"Popish titulars;'* how to infuriate the Orange Lodges; how to master the 
weak points by which the Lord Lieutenant and the Lord Chancellor, and the Lord 
Chief Justice, and the Attorney-General and the Secretary could all be moved so 
as to be of one purpose (Ais, Edward Cooke's purpose) — such were the arts which 
he loved and in which he was versed beyond any man who has filled his office 
before or since. Into Castlereagh he infused, with the zeal of a master who 
has at last found a fit pupil in the rare art he loves, all the tortuous schemes 
and all the dark experience of his life. 

A rival is almost as essential to the passion of ambition, as a mistress is to 
that of love. Almost from the very hour he entered the house, Plunket pitted 
himself against the secretary. There was no extremity of insult to which he did 
not proceed, in speeches, to which every man who listened must have felt that 
they were destined to live as long as Irish history and the English language. 
Their honest passion and fertile eloquence, hardly redeem passages of that sur* 
passing invective from the character of unjustifiable vituperation. But the 
Secretary sat silent — perhaps stunned before it all. There is no doubt whatever 
\hat Castlereagh was a man of courage.-— 

" Fearless, because no feeling dwells hi ice, 
His very courage stagnates to a vice." 

But he neither ventured to reply to those savage onslaughts, nor to seek the 
coarser and in those days common satisfaction of the dueL It is perhaps the most 
extraordinary proof we possess of the Secretary's elaborately stern and thick-skin- 
ned nature that then or afterwards he never resented all this deadly animosity. 
When Plunket entered the English House of Commons, Castlereagh was one of 
the first to hail his success in terms of unstinted admuration. On the questions 
of the war and the Peterloo Massacre, he led the Irish lawyer, yet independent 
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of goremment, and an important parliamentaiy personage away from his party. 
And afterwards when Plonket took office, he speaks of Castlereagh's intiaence 
apon him in such terms as these : — " His friendship and confideace were the 
prime canses which induced his majesty's government to desire my services ; anu 
I can truly add that my unreserved reliance on the cordiality of his feelings to- 
wards me, joined to my perfect knowledge of the wisdom and liberality of all his 
public objects and opinions, were the principal causes which induced me to ac- 
cept the honour which was proposed to me. Nothing can ever occur to me in 
political life so calamitous as the event, which, in common with all his countr}' 
and Europe, I so deeply deplore." This was written to the Marquis of London- 
derry a few days after the minister's suicide. 

Plunket appears to have entered upon the contest of the Union at first with 
despondency. Cooke writes of the Bar Meeting, that " Plunket was cunning, 
and changed bis ground from the violence he had used in a former debate to a 
tone of moderation, and by that device had good effect.'* A very good effect in 
Mr. Cooke's mind — for he frankly declared his decided belief that the Union 
would be carried ! " Fear, animosity, a want of time to consider coolly the con- 
sequences, and 40,000 British bayonets will carry it." He might have added 
the chronic apathy which had affected the national parliamentarists ever since 
Grattan had withdrawn from public life ; he might have added, but his audience 
would have laughed the assertion to scorn that grand cause, which Grattan after- 
wards admitted in the most memorable words he ever spoke to the British Par- 
liament — ** When the Irish Parliament rejected the Catholic Petition, on that 
day she voted the Union ; many good and pious reasons she gave, and she lies 
there with her many good and her pious reasons." As the session of 1799 ad- 
vanced, the lobbies and galleries of the houses and the closets of the castle became as 
busy as the Stock Exchange, with peerages and boroughs to be bought and sold, ap- 
plications for the escheatorships, tenders for the manufacture of situations and sine- 
cures, and applications now seldom neglected for places of every species by per- 
sons of all possible denominations. When Mr. Cooke has a little leisure, we lind 
him writing to Doctor Troy to ascertain if any more of his brother Titulars have 
given in their adhesion ; and by return the comharba of Saint Laurence writes 
back to the castle, to say that all is right in Armagh, that he is almost sure ot 
Tuam, and that his own priests have got the hint. At last the old fire began to 
kindle into a flame. When the measure of the Union was really revealed, 
first consternation, then wrath spread from man to man, and shore to shore 
Two classes were foremost to combine and resist — the independent country gen- 
tlemen ; old volunteer colonels, toparcHs of their counties, and owners of boroughs, 
who anticipated not merely the national dishonour, but the injury of their influ- 
ence and property. It afterwards cost at least two millions of money, not to 
speak of titles and places, to buy their acquiescence. The second class was the 
Bar, then the most powerful, influential, and intellectual order in Irish society, 
and having even stronger obvious motives of interest, honour, and ambition, 
than the gentry in the maintenance of a national legislature. The most conside- 
rable men of the first class in parliament were the> Speaker Foster, Sir Laurence 
Parsons, Sif Henry Pamell, SSir Edward O'Brien, Tighe of Wicklow, and Ste- 
wart of Killymoon. To the second class, the Prime Sergeant Fitzgerald, George 
Ponsonby, Saurin, Bushe, Goold, Barrington, and Plunket belonged. 

But in that brief parliament no man, squire, lawyer, or minister made such a 
figure as Plunket. The debates were generally lai by Parsons or Ponsonby ; 
he was always content to follow, but he invariably spoke the speech of the night, 
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and Gnttan angniflcantly recognized the place he had attained, by taking his 
seat next to him when he re-entered parliament. His later efforts never ex- 
celled theee grand orations. The sceva indignoHo — ^the pestering sarcasm that 
stnng like a swarm of hornets, the dear, icy irony that flayed its adversaiy 
like a razor, and the fiery ftMitfall invective that riddled a repatation like grape- 
shot — ^the classic stmctm'e, the stately, luminous, and ample language of these 
magnificent speeches are unsurpassed in oratory — ^but these were only the orna- 
ments or variations of argument that has all the accuracy of mathematical proof ; 
in which every word is a link of one perfect chain ; in which all the ingenuity 
of logic cannot suggest one superfluous sentence. And there is great moral gran- 
deur in the attitude which he sustains throughout — ^that of a jurist pleading 
before the High Court of Parliament/for the constitution of which it is the de- 
pository, and which i^ is bound to guard agamst the lawless violence of the 
minister as well as of the mob. Even in the utmost length to which he carried 
the doctrine of the incompetency of Parliament to enact the articles of Union, 
we observe that there is not a syllable of sympathy with the attempts lately 
made by the people against the constitution. He treats the rebel in the same 
category with the minister, and when he justifies a resort to the vittvna ratio, 
as he very plainly does, it is on the same constitutional principle as applied 
to an abuse of parliamentary authority, that justified the English Bevolution 
of 1688, in consequence of a malfeasance of the sovereign power. How &r he 
urged this doctrine, the following passage, taken from one of the speeches xA 
wMch only a fragmentary report is extant, will tell : 

*^ I boldly assert, staking whatever professional character I may possess^ as a 
constitutional lawyer, that if the parliament of Ireland pass this measure again^ 
the consent of the people of Ireland, their act will want all the attributes of a 
law. This is a pli^, simple proposition, which I am ready to maintain, andl 
call on any learned or honourable gentleman in this house to contradict it. It 
is said by gentlemen on the other side, that Parliament is omnipotent. Sir, the 
omnipotence of parliament, if literally understood, is impious blasphemy, and if 
it be understood with limitations, it proves nothing for the gentlemen of the other 
side, for it implies a limit to its omnipotence. Sir, there are acts which but te 
name, proves that no parliament can be authorised to perform them^ — acts, to 
which no authority can give the force of laws, and which all nuinkind are justi- 
fied in resisting. It is true indeed, that under and within the constitution, there 
can be no power to control the legislature, because the legislature is the highesit 
power known to the constitution ; but who is the driveller will say, that there- 
fore any act of that legislature, however contrary to national justice, or incon- 
sistent with the constitution itself, is rightftil, and that they have a legal compe- 
tency to perform them. If then there are acts which no power in the state is 
competent to, it remains only to ask is this not one of them— I contend that if 
is, because it is an act which goes to alter the constitution.*' 
At the close of the same speech, he says in a spirit only too prophetic :-« 
** Who will say, that when the imperial parliament shall have got an uncon- 
trolled power over Ireland, that they will not make local laws for the govern- 
ment of this country ? Who will answer that when the Eabeas Corpus shalltie 
suspended in IrelaiM, it shall also be suspended in Great Britain ? Who wiH 
say, that the miserable inhabitants of tUs remote and barbarous province shall 
not be smarting under the fetter and the whip, while the British Parliament, in 
its imperial dignity, shall sit unconcerned at our sufferings and out of the reach 
of our cries?** _ 
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HeliyadtOMiethafnllMrtiDtofdllialMidfoiiMfL Th« htt woiidi» ipolben 
agatet the Uaioxi in tlie Iriah Cammoiu, tmy the leporti^ nm tpoksa by Plm^ 
ket and Goold^ wosda of what angoia h and indignatJmi wa eaa fiUntly ooneaivai 
With the &I1 of Ireland's indepindencai the grand ambition of hia liff% and 
of all the great Inahmen of that daj,aeeniedtoauociuibi To Ilankei eepedally, 
the shock most hare been tendbla Had tha ministar been defeated, such, a 
career lay before him, as no Irishman had yet attempted. He had aoq^uned in 
a few months, a rank in parliament equaUy splendid and solid. It ia haad^ a« 
exaggeration to say^ that he stood in a position to Inlfil Grattan*s labouBi and 
to anticipate O'Ckumell's. To resome the old policy of tha (^wsition, to n£orm 
the Hoose of Ck>mmons, to emancipate, the Ca^oUn and the Mwentara, to eract 
a popular miniatiy in the CasUe, adud in the folness of time, make hiinsalf its 
ChanceUor-..8i]Gh might haire seemed a not namasonabfe ambition, for tha man 
who had so easily attained such an ascendancy in his native legislatore. In- 
stead of a destiny so bdlliant, only the dull and daily-dQgSHeratiqg routine of an 
Iriahpractisuig banister's lifsawidted him. Obeof tha fltstoaaesof theUnion, 
was that it snbTerted the natonl order of kgal promotion, and for twenty yean 
afterwards filled the Benches «f the Fonr Comrta with judges, who had no cbim to 
the ermine, bat thai of having eorreptl^ opposed the leaden of their profession on 
the qoestisn of national independence. To an Irish barrister without oiBoe or pri- 
vate fortnae, a seat in thaBritisliCemmooa was the road to ruin, in times wiien 
all the expenses aiud trooblea of a parliamentaiy lifo may be epitomised in the 
fact, that the mall took four days to go from London to Dublin. Even in the 
present age of cheap and easy commnnication, it ia in some casea a rather riaky 
speculation for honourable and learned membem who have got a comntiy to adl 
— ^the competition is so undue, and the fitst self^lei^ing pangs of a lessening fee 
book so sharp. In despau:, it lasaid, Fhrnket medxtsied £» a time emigration 
to En^and or the Dhited States. FinsiUy, he settled down te make the leading 
and most lucrative practice at the Irish Bap— to make money — ^to watch, oppor- 
tunities of making power. Abeady it was said that ha waa hx fonder of money 
and of power than of mere fSsune. 

The next time he appeared in pnbliclifo, H waa to cloud. in an unaooomitaUe 
hour his character as an Lash patriot and aa an advocate, with tliat merciless 
speech for the Crown^ in the case of Bobert Emmet No palliatirtu can mitigsie 
the simple censure, that hia speech, to evidence upon that occasion waaa emel 
and unoiUed for assault npon a yonng heroie martyr, who had already sairen- 
dered himself frankly to- hia doom. But the publidsta of the day, who sympa- 
thised with Enmiet, or who, like Cobbett,, hated PInnket*s party or person, did 
not rest there. They declared that Emmet had attacked Plunket from the dock 
.^which was a lie; that Flnnket had been under the deepest obligations to 
£mmet*s father and brother— which was also a lie ; and that Emmet declared 
he had imbibed the opinicma upon which he had acted from Plunket*s W^'^^ig — 
opinions, now abandoned by Plunket for corrupt motives. Thia also k an asser- 
tion eqmdly without foundation ; but which haa never yet been properly met by 
the afMlogists of Plunket's conduct. There ia to it one simple and sufficient an» 
swer. Ten years before, towards Tone, Plunket had evinced precisely the same 
sentiments. Violent and unfepJing as he was in their utterance,, it ia impoonble 
to deny that they were in perfect consistency with the settled opinioas which be 
had for many years held and expressed. In eveiy one of his Union speeches^ he 
speaks of the attempt of tha ITnited'Iiishmen and the, attempt of the minister 
with equal abhorrence. There can hardly be a doubt that he regarded Emmat^ 
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asperimeiity.as one more dangeioiu in ev^iy sense Uuui eren that of *98'«mom 
'ikely, bat for the merest chuioe, to haire socoeeded, and certain to Jiave led to 
an atrocious anarchy, or a French d^aty-despotisoiy if it had. It was now not 
merely horror of democracy —h<HTor of Bonaparte too had seized upon men's minds. 
And tiliose who doubt the extent to which both feelings may have fairly influ- 
enced Plunket in warning the country agaliist such designs, will find that Cur- 
ran, speaking not for the Crown, but for the defence of one of Emmet's partisans, 
Owen Kirwan, a few months afterward^ ased language of the same S{ui1t, and if 
possible, more vehement Feriuq)S) too, the very sense tliat the rebellion* had 
considerably contributed to aid. the minister in carrying the Union,* added its 
rankling bitterness to the animosity which; he exhibited against all' who had 
hand, act, or part in this last attempt of the United Irishmen* 

It is certain, howev^ that Plunket's speech against Emmet had the effect of 
establishing good relations between him and the- government, and led directly to 
lus acceptance of office under Mr. Addin^on^s mimistiy. He became Solicitw- 
General in October, 1808, on tba promotion of Standish O'Grady to the Court 
of Exohequer ; Attomey'^General under Mr. Fitt, in 1805 ; and retained office 
withBushe as his colleague under the Cabinet of '* all the talents," worthily sus- 
taining their intellectual reputation in Ireland. They gave him an English seat, 
and tempted him, not reluctant, to a British ambition.. His brief career in Par- 
liament at this time, bred in him an estraordinary attachment to tiiat high and 
select party, of whidi Earl GrenviUe was the head. He followed the Stowesect 
ever afterwards. >lor is it difficult to conceive, what an effect the influence of 
that family of statesmen, by birth and profession, aristocrats in the noblest sense 
of the word, and engaged to the public service with a zealous, unselfish, and in- 
dustrious devotion.^mttSt have had upon a man,, fresh from the Union's e2q>eri- 
ence of boroughi-mongering rotteness in the lower House^ and miserable self- 
emasculation in the upper. In their resolute sincerity 'for the Catholics, and 
against the French, he founded the basis of his future political career. He left 
office honestly with them, in 1807, gave up his seat, imd came home to make a 
fortune sufficient to enable him to Uve independentiy in Parliament ; showing, 
as Grattan said, *' a contempt for salary equal to his regard for law." There is 
no doubt that at the time he could have continued to hold his office, as Bushe 
did, and secured to himself the fifteen years of absolute power and unlimited 
lucre upon which his rural, Saurin, then entered. 

This is a view of him, at the height of his fame as a lawyer, in the period 
which followed^ from the vivid pen of William H^iiy Curran :^«> 

^* Of all the eminent lawyers I have heard, he seemed to me to be the most admi- 
rably qualified for the department of his profesaon in which he shines. His mind 
is at once subtle andcomprehensdve ; his language clear, copious, and condensed; 
his powers of reasoning are altogether wonderful. Give him the most compli- 
cated and doubtful case to support — with an array of aj^^Hirently hostile decisions 
to oppose him at eveiy step — the previous discussion of the question has probably 
satbfied you, that the arguments of his antagonists are neither to be answered or 
evaded — ^they have fenced round tiie rights of thor clients with all the great 
names in equity— Hardwicke^ Camden, Thnzlow, Eldon :— Mr. Plunket rises: 

» " If Mr. Pitt is Ann, he win meet with no difficulty; the miafortones of the preieafc 
time are much in farour towards carrying the present point on the same gtonnds that 
tlie rebellion aaristed in carrying the Union. Tiuiid men will not yentnre on any change 
of system however wise and jiut, unless their feaes aie alaoned by presilne dangers.*' 
^Lard ComwaUts to Lord Ca<M«rsa$s/^CissLSBBa«i GoBJ^ttPOKsaifCA, vol ir., p. 20; 
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3roa are deeply attentive, rather from icurioaity to witnen a dieplaj of hopeless 
dexterity, than firom any uncertainty aboat the erent He commenoea by eome 
general, undispated principle of law, that seems, perhaps, at the first Tiew not 
to bear the remotest relation to the matter in controversy; bat to this he appends 
another and another, nntil, by a regular series of connected propositions, he 
brings it down to the very point before the Court, and insists, nay, demonstrates, 
that the Court cannot decide against him without violating one of its own most 
venerated maxims. 

**In this respect, I look upon Ifr. Plnnket, going through a long and important 
argument in the Court cf Cliancery, to be a most extraordinary exhibition of 
human intellect For hours he will go on and on, with unwearied rapidity, ar- 
guing, defining, illustrating, separating intricate Cscts, laying down subtle dis- 
tinctions, prostrating an objection here, pouncing upon a fidUcy there, then re- 
tracing his steps and re-stating in some original point of view his general propo- 
sition ; then flying off again to the outskirts of the question, and dealing his 
desultory blows with merciless reiteration, wherever an inch of ground remains 
to be cleared ; and during the whole of this, not only does not his vigour flag for 
a single instant, but his mind does not even pause, for a topic, an idea, or an ex- 
pression.** 

In 1812, Plunket re-entered parliament, as member for Trinity College ; an 
honour for which he was almost absolutely indebted to the energetic friendship 
of Magee, then Senior Fellow, and the most potential partizan in the Univer- 
sity. He had waited long, and his patience had its raward. His portion was 
one of perfeel independence, and of high prestige. His professional savings bad 
already laid the foundation of an affluent fortune. By his brother. Dr. Patrick 
Plunket*8 death, he inherited the ample sum of jf 60,000. Thus the essential 
basis was secure, and he could afford to abandon himself to his ambitlonT-for the 
man was in on^ sense like Virgil's giant, whose head was in the skies, but whose 
feet touched the earth ; and made very sure indeed that they touched it ere he 
moved. He goes, said Curran, finely from the Newry hustings, " Hke Gylippos, 
whom the Spartans sent alone as a reinforcement to their distressed ally — 
Gylippus, in whom was concentrated all the energies and all the talents of hia 
country.** He was already favourably known to the House of Commons. Hia 
single speech in the session of 1807 must have created a considerable sensation, 
when we find Whitbread next year speaking of it, as "• one that would never 
be foriptten.** Thus, in easy drcumstances, member for his univernty, with 
the fame of his former political career, of his present professional pre-eminence, 
and of his austere and dignified ambition, preceding him, he took his seat under 
enviable auspices. 

The time too was propitious of opportunity. He came in the interval of two 
great parliamentary eras — awhile the cotemporaries of Pitt and Fox were gradu- 
ally retreating from public life, and before Peel, Canning, or Brougham had yet 
risen to the fall perfection of their powers. The Irish character never stood in 
higher repute. For fifty years before, almost the greatest names which illumi- 
nated the history of the Commons had been Irish. There were dozens of old 
members, anxious to hear the new orator, who had listened to the inspired, majes- 
tic, and opulent wisdom of Burke, to the popular vigour of Barre, to the splendid 
passion of Sheridan, to the savage satire of Francis. Grattan's lustrous energy, 
Ponsonby*s manly amie, Tiemey's trenchant irony. Canning's classic tropes and 
elegant sarcasm, were, at the time, the greatest intellectual attractiona of the 
HouaOi Plunket spoke to them in a new and unexpected strain. In what he 
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said, a lUMt elaborate logic, a rare depth of meditation, and an austere gravity 
of tone, half statesmanlike, half judicial, were splendidly combined with a singu- 
lar purity and precision of language, and an extraordinary, vehement, and un- 
flagging intensity of expression, it was more like the language of some great 
noble of the robe, speaking with the sense that the estates of the realm really 
hung upon his words, than the common partizan declamation of the House of 
Commons, which has no horizon but the opposite benches and the reporter's gal- 
lery. The greatest authorities in and out of the House, declared that he reached 
the very highest style of parliamentaiy oratoiy — a style in comparison with 
which Canning's was flashy, and Brougham's coarse, and Peel's thin. Old 
Charles Butler had sat in the galleiy of the House from far-back penal days, 
when there was not a flicker of hope for the Catholics. He had heard Chatham, 
North, Fitt, Fox, Burke, speak their greatest speeches, with a fastidiously criti- 
cal ear; and he declared that Flunket's speech of 1821 had never been sur- 
passed, in the British Senate. Of his very first appearance, it was unanimously 
admitted that no such speech had been heard in the House of Commons mnce She- 
ridan's Begum oration. Lord Dudley's was an opinion upon ^olitical^talents and 
effects equal to Horace Walpole's upon ver^ and belles leUres — ^he repeatedly de- 
clared tb&t for its gravity and sagacity, its energy and intensity, its exactitude, 
its sober and stately grace, he preferred Flunket's to all other styles that he had 
known or read o£ ** 1 wish you had heard him," he wrote of the Feterloo Speech, 
" in answer to Mackintosh. He assailed the £abric of his adversaiy, not by 
an irregular damaging fire that left parts of it standing, but by a complete rapid 
process of demolition that did not let one stone continue standing upon an- 
other.** That single speech admittedly saved the Cabinet. It was Mackintosh's 
own admission, that if Flunket had been regularly bred to Farliament, he would 
have made the first public figure of the period. All the great Commoners of his 
era admitted his supremacy as freely as had his old mates of the Historical 
Society. Last, and most marvellous tribute of all, hardly credible of the House 
of Commons ! He is said, on several of the Catholic Claims' Debates, to have 
converted various votes to his side, (so many as six, it is alleged, upon one oc- 
casion,) by very dint of conscientious conviction. 

At &Fty years of age, he was in the full maturity of his powers. The long in- 
terruption of his public career, had not in any way dulled or frustrated the fine 
political faculties he had displayed in the Lrlsh House. The rolling vehemence 
and impatient fire of his earlier invective had subsided indeed, but so had the 
passions which prompted them. His satire had become as serious and mordant 
as Swift's — his reasoning as strict, lucid, and dose as Locke's or Suarez'. There 
was something inspired and august in his tone when he addressed the House ; 
they were fiattered to feel that he raised them to the level of his own genius. 
His person and phjndognomy fully sustained his character. He was of more than 
the middle height, built of big bones and massive muscles, with a deep full chest, 
from which issued a voice of powerful metallic tones, slightly marked by the 
extra-emphatic accent of Ulster. His head has been perpetuated by the masteriy 
ehisel of Christopher Moore. It is the same head that our ethnologists assign to 
the old Irish of Armagh. The brow rises like a dome over features of coarse and 
crooked outline. The sides of the head are like walls — ^there is a lofty and well- 
arched span fh)m ear to ear — a heavy arrear of animal energy behind. The 
jaws were inmiepse. The lips, long and convex, looked as if language would over- 
flow from them. The eyes shone with calm, stem lustre, under a forehead cragigr . 
with manifold organs, lined with innumerable, long, parallel wrinkles, and fpm 
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which a perpetual pallor oyerspread the whole rhnge. Whfle he pleaded JMAm 
the Bench, there was a natnral authority aboat hhn, that embarraased the Chan- 
cellor on his wool-sack. He lorded it oyer Ur. Speaker, too, and chained the 
Commons when he roee. His manner had the same austere energj and atndioas 
simplicity as his language. It was perfectly natural and nnaffBOted ; the 
only peculiarity of his delirery on record is, that as he reached each eliniaz ot 
his statement, point after point, he would raise his two hands gradually aboye 
his head, and then suddenly swing them down, as though he would drive the 
aignment^ome with a sledge-hammer. It was a afaigular gesture, and almost 
seemsd to say ^[uod erat demontirandun^ 

Flunket^ course in British politics illustimted the pilnd|ples of Burke, and wis 
identified with the party of Earl GhrenylHe. He was an Anti-Jaeobin Whig. 
In 1818, we find him in savage attack upon the liveipool Cabinet for comptomis- 
ing the Catholic Question ; but in 1915, he sustains the same cabinet against Bail 
Grey and the Gallican Whigs, upon the question of renewing the war. Tl« 
following year, we find him agafai in violent opposition to the financial measures 
of the ministry. But when the discontents which ensued upon those yery mea- 
sures assumed a revolutionary character, be gave to Jjh& Castlereagh all the 
immense aid of his ability, his independent position, and his forensic ihme. Hla 
speech upon the Peterloo massacre had the same result, in opening direct nida- 
tions between him and the government, tliat had followed his speech in Emmet's 
case. " ^ He saved the cabinet by that one speech,' said one of the ablest and 
most critical of the Whigs.^'* The Cabinet were more than willing to acknow« 
ledge the obligation — but Plunket was slow to admit an interasted adhesion. He 
would not even accommodate them with a full report of his Peterloo speech. 
Nevertheless, he was heartily abused as a corrupt deserter by Earl Grey in the 
House of Xiords, and by the advanced Beformers in and out df Parliament. There 
was now, indeedjan open breach in the ranks of tiie opposition. Thestruetuxe of 
the Cabinet had also considerably changed. It contained at onee the most unre- 
lenting enemies and the most eminent advocates of Emancipation in the house. 
Indeed thete never was a cabinet in England, not even Chatham's, which 
80 completely deserved the epithet of a Patch-work Cabinet as tliat which is 
called Lord Liverpool's, from the year 1812 to the year 1827, btttrifhich in reality 
consisted of the same integral elements, for five years bdbva^ and for three 
years after that statesman's premiership. It had original^ been fbrmed on a 
pledge to the king, never to propose any redress to the CatheMc Cladms— and 
consisted on the one hand of ministers like Percevad and Elden, wlio were his 
mtyesty's particular advisers in this question, and on the other hand, of Pitt's 
peculiar disciples, the young Tory tribunes. Canning and CasUereagh, who ac- 
cepted his design of emancipating the Irish Catholics as a doctrine of imperial 
policy. One could not by possibUity traverse a wider difference of view upon 
this subject, than e^dsted between the minister who kept the king^ conscience, 
and the minister who stood next to the people, between the Bberad zeal of 
Plunket, and^the incurable bigotry of Eidon. By its later Irish appointments, 
this government had adopted a system, which amounted to a precnrsorship of 
emancipation. But whenever the question came into the House of Commons, 
i^the opposition could afford to look on, and halloo one set of his majesty's minis- 
'^ ters against the other. Imagine such a debate as this ! The Iti^ Attorney- 
General rises to present the petition of the Catholic Association, and to d»- 

• Mr. Owaji-Madyn's " Ireland and its Balers.** 
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dare that the laws afieotbig CathoUcs axe an unoonstliiitional, iaqraKtic, and tue- 
lesB injQstice. The Secretary for the Homa Department deDonnoes the Catho- 
lic Ajfodatioa as the greatest peril of the public peace, aod the Catholic Clafans 
B8 incompatible with the system and institatioiis of the empire. The Seoretaiy 
for iForeign AffiiiiB has eomedown to the house on cmtdbes,^ to deeknre his solemn 
belief^ that England iHll forfeit her position in Eavope, if she penists in refhs- 
ing to do justice to her Irish sdbjects. The Irish Chief Secretary assnres honour- 
able gentlemen, that the Irish people are a imbid and rebellions horde, who 
will only swamp the State if admitted. EinaBy, the minister who carried the 
Union, and who has the mo^ piofiMmd eccperience of the poUoy of the Castie, 
takes a last opportunity of assuring the hoiaaa, hdiofe his eleratien to the peer- 
age, that this measure rniist sooner or later be passed, and the soeocr tbs 
better. What is his Hajesty's eppoaition to do while his Hiyesty's mnisters 
are at sooh creas-pniposes? The House of Lords with calm centenpt listsBS 
to this exterior nproar ; but Bdon, on his woelsaok, that had almost becoBM a 
second throne, now and then ^tddera withMaforebediBgteiTor; hearing s£u 
off *^ the tramp of seven mfllionB of men." 

There is no mere signal mtribolion in allhistory,' Aan that which faaa follow«i 
the cruel and impious injastice of the Irish Penal Laws. Despisedawl penecated, 
the miserable <>ltic Papist parsned the British minister l&e the monster of 
Eranikenstein, breathing ^eipcttudviogeanee, 'aad harassing his poMcy at every 
point. A- titiie of the arrxRes tiaat met his generals in Flanders er fSpMii was re- 
croitedat^themassliovflesof Caunangfatand Mcu»tar. It was dw arm of the InA 
CathoUc in the enemy's fmUinm, which corered tixe retreat el Ramilliea and de- 
cided ttie victory of Fontenoy. The most dangerous antagonist of the Englidli 
tonqnest in India was one of tiie expatriated, LaUy TeUeudiaL It wse « iMioaster 
Papist who led the Rnsnan arms to the spot where Sebastopel lately stood. In 
an the armies and covrts of Europe, this entlawed and exoommniiscated 
Pariah disgraced the policy of Skigland, by his heroic Taloar, his toyalty in 
service, and his capacity in command. At heme, aseantime, he kept the Asoen- 
dancy which had been estabUdied oTerhim, in oenstaat tener of a war at once 
servfle, civil, Teligions, ef pruperty, and of the sueoessioD. He was by turns a 
Jacobite and a JacoUn. When ^ Ascendancy took np arma against fingland, 
l&ebr citizen array rested on the nnanned masses, who hated tiieir Irish 
masters much, bat their EngUshenemy far more. When the Ascendancy refosed 
the Catholic petition, they revenged the wrong by that passive attitude which al- 
lowed the Union to be carried. Then they shared theprostratian whiehjbefel their 
country ; bat altfaongfa apparently msigiiificant in the policy of the empire, the 
dead weight of their pressure mysteriously destroyed its etjoilibriam. Jn ISOl, 
in 1807, long before 0*Camiell had elevated them teto a poMtioal power, Pitt 
and Grenyffle, the two ablest ministers of the two greatest parties in Eng^land, had 
to abdicate office, because the conscience of a British statesman oould no kmger 
tolerate the indefensible injustice of thar position. They oewed Wellington.*^ 
they dieckmated Peel. The Irish Catholies have wrecked more ministries since 
the Union than all other political questions and parties put together. The M 
king, George the TMrd, lud^ with a 4ogged and malignant bigotry devoted all 
his authority to maintain Ms hostility to their cbdras; bat in the end the task 
broke his brain. The Dake of York publicly declared that tiw Catholic Question 
had driven his father mad. The crown at last had to gire way before that moa- 
Btrous moral force, filled with su6h.spirit and eoUdttrUe, • George the Fourth, with 
taars, told the Irish Protestant Bishopstbat ^ they had<done their doty ''Inassafing 
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him he was aboat to hn$k his coronation oath, '*hnt what coold he do? 
He could not command a ministry capable of condacting affairs in the positioA 
to which they had come.** To this oondnsion it had come at last; and largely 
owing to Plonket's endeavonn. 

" Lord Plonket was, in my opinion, the most powofol and able advocate the 
Catholics ever had. I will say, that he, more than any other man, contributed 
to the success of the Boman Catholic Qoestion.*' Soch is the striking testimony 
of Sir Robert Peel, expressed when an interval of nearly twenty years had cast 
the sober hue of history between him and that momentous political crisis. 
Such too was the emphatic and authoritative testimony of Cannhig. And 
it is true testimony. We, Irish Catholics, are wont to ngai^ our extraordinary 
agitation with its plenary arrogation of the functions of government, its weekly 
parliament in the Com Exchange, its exchequer of Catholic rent, its arbitration 
eenrts of justice, its omnipotent tribune, and his brilliant staff of orators— his 
$ki]ful application of the administrative mechanism of the church — his masses of 
jpassive-obedient or stormy-passionato peasantry — ^allcnlminatingtothegrandodifj) ' 
which completely clogged the Protestant Constitution at Clare ; we are too much 
accustomed to treat these things as the whole of the history of Catholic liberty. 
But it had a splendid parliamentary history besides — and to parliament PluidEet 
impersonated the cause as completely as O'Connell did to the people. He did more 
to reconcile the mind of the House to the policy and justice of the CathoUo 
Claims than any other, than all the other advocates of them. His dear, calm, 
k>fty argument reads strangely beside the passionate appeals, the clamorous com- 
plahits, the taunts and threate of the Catholic Association. The grand grounds 
of that argument were : L That the Catholics were not slaves at all ; t^t they 
were already practically admitted to the substantial privileges of the Ck>nstitu- 
tion, and only denied ite honours in such a way as to offend their loyalty without 
lessening their power. II. Tliat the machinery of exclusion by oath under 
the Test and Corporation Acts was immoral, imperfect, and inconsistent in itself, 
and with all the internal and external polity of England. III. That the true 
safely of the Church Esteblishment consisted in a generous policy, whereas its 
identification with the existing system of dvil disabilities exposed it to the peri- 
lous enmity of a whole people. IV. That a system of religious disabilities was 
alien to the spirit of the British Constitution, and had only been provisionally 
atteched to the legidation of the empure, under drcumstanoes which had gra- 
dually expired — sustaining this branch of his argument by a masterly historical 
study of the progress of penal religious legislation from the Beformation to 
the Revolution, and tiie re-actionary tendency towards a total repeal of the pecu- 
Huiy Protestant laws afterwards. V. That the safety of Church and State 
against Popery might in the present age be amply provided for by accompany- 
ing the grant of civil privileges to the laity with a system of administrative re- 
lations with the clergy ; a concordat — the Veto, the Pension, what the Catho- 
lics called the Wings. 

The House had been in the habit of considering Catholic Belief merdy as a 
measure of expediency, and even of an immoral and unconstitutional expediency. 
Argumento so different from those which it was ui the habit of hearing — argu- 
mente which rested the case ef the Catholics upon an indisputobly constitutional 
bads, created, we may wdl bdieve, a profound and original sensation. Plunket 
has obtained the whole glory of this unrivalled political pleading. But Plunket 
perhaps unconsdoudy had drawn its leading prindples and method from that 
<i;rand depodtory of political wisdom, the writings of Edmund Burke. The 
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TructB and Letters of that master of atatesmeii on tlie Catbolic Disabilities— 
alUiongh loosely and hastily written, and, like his other Irish political studies, 
almost forgotten in the fame of his labours for the people of India and America, 
and against the principles of the French Revolution — ^had long l^fore exhausted 
the subject, and left only corollaries and deducibles for those who followed in his 
rear. He ** who saw everything and foresaw everything,*' had from the first 
moment that his splendid mind surveyed the condition of *' that municipal coun- 
try in which he was proud to have been bom,** urged that the civil emancipa- 
tion of the Catholics and the freedom of thdr ChuTCh from the influence of thf 
state, were essential principles of imperial policy and Irish government 

On the latter point, the question of the independence of the Catholic Church, 
Burke stands honourably alone among British statesmen. Upon tliis point the 
parliamentary question and the popular agitation moved always aloof, and yet 
always approacliing to each othet, firiti^ statesmen and the British ParHa- 
ment would gladly have conceded civil privileges to the laity at any time, 
provided they obtained an influence over the Church. Pitt*s plan contemplated 
the reduction of the Irish bishops and clergy to a state of dependence upon the 
crown as complete as that of the Established Church ; and Pitt's was the pro- 
ject of law which his successors always contemplated. Even the liberal Pro- 
testant body, even Plunket and Grattan, were anxious, while they conceded 
full political rights to the laity to encourage them to what they conceived an 
independent use of them by weakening the influence of the de^. It would 
seem to have been by a special Providence that legislation upon the question 
was so long delayed ; for had it taken place at any earlier -date or under any 
other ministry, the old national Church of Ireland should inevitably have been 
the subject of a department in the Castle. Pitt had perfected all his arrange- 
ments with the principal bishops and the leading aristocrats of the Catholic 
body. A strong body of the laity, a strong body of the bishops for many years 
aftowards eagerly supported the Veto. Immortal honour to Daniel O'Connell 
and to the faithfol Catholic instinct of the people, who sustained him in repudiat- 
ing any concession that would have brought the taint of a state connection 
upon the free Chmrch of St. Patrick and St Laurence I For years of patient 
hope deferred, of glorious indefatigable efibrt, they laboured not in vain ; they 
had at last so wi^ed the breach and weakened the enemy, that the final efibrt 
carried the question by storm, and ministers had to surrender Wings and 
alL The history of these persistent parliamentary approaches ,is the history of 
Plunket's career in the British House of Commons. He moved with the progress 
and grew with the growth of the Cathopc question. It made his fame as the 
first parliamentary orator of his period. He went into office, with it and Lord 
Wellesley. He went on the English Bench as Sir William Plunket, Master of 
the Bolls, when Canning's premiership denoted another advance in the ministe- 
riid dispositions to concision. Finally, he went to the House of Lords with the 
certainty that it was safe in the Commons, and sat by the Duke of Wellington's 
side, watching every turn of the debate, and not less impres^ve in that cold and 
stately atmosphere, than he had been among the knights and burgesses of the 
three kingdoms. 

And with the enactment of Catholic Emancipation, Plunket's political 
career may be said to terminate. His arguments in the Upper House are aa 
powerful, as profound, as well adapted to his audience^ as those which for years 
he had aiiddressed to the Commons. But after he came home with that great 
measure of peace and good-will, he seldom reappeared in the political arena 
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He did, inifeed, onee or twice put fbrCh the old lustre aad vigour of bis mind ia 
that xnateblen debate in whidi, with him, the great law lords, Lyndhnrat, and 
Eldon, and Brongfaam, dooedin the listi of Beforra. Bat hie epoaking, w1iid& wm 
frequent for several years after 1829, was gensmllj npon Irish botinem) and 
was only a superior order of common-plaee. 

His caioer in office was distinguished by a high-minded (barlMinoas and im* 
partiality. He gave tlie example of a crown profleentor, who, in the most violsnt 
times, was never Imown to pack a jury. If he tffrained the authority of hit 
office in the Bottle Biot prosecution, we aie bound to remember the position in 
which the first officerof the law was tiien placed in Ireland. He stood between two 
factions, which equally don^oered over the law in tlieir respeedve spheres ; and he 
had determined to try issne with both. He had to deiU with Orange Judges, sherilb, 
juries, and officials upon the one hand— he had to assail acanse indmtified with 
his own personal predilections and antecedents npon the other. Heftdled in botlk 
What COTild he hope to ido against the Orange i^seendanoy, pleading in a hostile 
oonrt, befeie a padced jury, with Mr. Solicitop-Geaeral, a wiU-known partisan of 
the prisoners at the Bar-^and scandalously deserted by ministers when the case 
afterwards came before the Commons ! U ever a man was justified in pushing 
authority to the extreme, it was in -such a position. We may he sore that he 
secretly rejoiced when tiie counter-prosecutions which he undeitook against Shell 
and 0*ConneIl also fidled: and may w«U Sncy his Mings realised in Shell's 
passionate appeal ;^ 

'* When Mr. Plunket read the words attributed to Ux. (TCwaidl, £d he ask 
Mmself — ^What is the provocation given to this man? Who Is he, and wliat 
am I ? Wiio is His l£igesty's Attorney-General, the Bight Honoorable William 
Ckmyngham Plonket? I know not whether he adndni^ered that personal in.* 
terrogatory to himself; but if he did, this should have been the answer. 'I 
raised myself from a c omp aratively humble station by the foree of my owa 
talents to the ^nt eminence in the etate. In my prafesiion I am without an 
equal In parliament I had onoe no superior. When out of office, I kindled 
the popular psssion — I was fierce, violent, vituperative ; at last I have won the 
object of my life ; I am Attomey^Geiwral for Ireland ; I possess great wesHh, 
great power, great dignity, and great patronage. If I had bMU a Soman 
Catholic instead of an enfhmdiised Presbyterian, what should I have been?' 
I can tell him. He would have * carried up and down a discontented and v»- 
pining spirit ;' he would have felt like a man with large limbs who could not 
stand erect ; his vast faculties would hvve been cribbed and cabined in ; and how 
would he have borne his politicalhumioation ? Would he hove been tame and 
abject, servile and sycophantic ? Look at him, and say, how would that lofty 
forehead have borne the brand of ^popery ?' How would that high demeanour 
have worn the stoop of the slave ? Ko, he would have been the cluef demagogue, 
the most angiy, tuundtnous, and virulent tribune of the people — he would £ive 
superadded the honest gall of his own nature to the bitterness of poKticaliesent- 
ment — he would hove given utterance to ardent feelings in burning words ; and 
in all the force of passion, he irould have gnawed the chain firom which he could 
not break. . And is this tiie man who prosecutes for words? If the tables were 
turned ; if Mr. 0*Ck)nnell were AttomeyoQeneral, and Mr. Flunket were the 
great leader of the -people ; if Antony were Birutos, and Brutus Antony, how 
would the public mind have been inflamed ; what exciting matter 'would have 
been flung amongst the people? What lava would have been poured fortliT 
* The very stones vronid rise in mutiny.* Would to Heaven, that not cmlj Mr, 
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Pltniket, bat ef^ eOur Ptotestant that deplorai aiir~ impradence in the 
fpirit of a fastMixaa |)atconage, would adopt the nmple test of nature, and make 
ovr case his own^ acnd he wotdd confess lihat, if similarly situated, he would give 
rent to his emotions in phrases as ezaspenrted, and partidpate in the feelings 
which agitAte the dis&aadhbed commmii^ to which it would he his misfortune 
to belong.*** 

He was not a^retft jndge in the opitdon of the Four Courts^-rather, be it 
said, he was not so great a judge as his former fame liad led men to expect he 
would prove. But after a position at the Bar, in which his character had towered 
by its moral and inteHectnal devation, over a bench ^ed by much inferior men, 
and after the illustrious and poworfiil station which he had so long occupied in the 
senate, it is easy enough to understand tiiat neither the Common Fleas nor the 
Ck>urt of Chanceiy was lil^e^ to exdte his f^cidties, or administer a fresh im- 
pulse to his ambition. As he grew old, it began to be observed that he was of 
an intensely indolent dispodtion. The three score years and ten allotted to 
man's life had almost elapsed' ere he reached the woolsack — and, Efpent in such 
arduous and unremitting exertion, might wdl hove wearied and worn away even 
tliat massive intellect and those athletic energies. In his most vigorous days, 
indeed, it is said that his best work was the fruit of rapid, ready, and intense 
effort rather than the result of patient and plodding industry. Old attorneys say 
that he was sddom known to note a brie^ and tlut he digested hb business as 
he drove into town from the beloved Aades of Old Connaught. Of the method 
of his public speaking he told Sheil» who told Geoige Heniy Hoore (so that the 
tradition reaches us through a line of orators accomplished in the art) that he 
always carefully prepared to the very'syllable the best passages and the best 
only of his great speeches, and used these as a kind of rhetorical steppingstones, 
trusting to his native fluency and force for sustaining the style. Sheil said, 
what aU who ever heard and all who read Flunket win confirm, that so consum- 
mate was the art with which tl^ was done, one could never cBscem where the 
prepared was welded into the extemporaneous. But certaan it is believed to be, 
that many of his great sentences — ^that for instance in which he did not say that 
History was no better than an old Almanack — ^had been carefully constructed 
and finished ad migvem long before the occasions came upon which they were 
applied. It is easier to believe this of a style witii the corruscating brilliancy of 
Grattan's tlian of one with such a statdy and sustamed rhythm, and out of 
whose own innate and vivid vitality, the grand, simple figures seem to flash. Of 
his wit,t Parliament sddom saw a specimen ; but some of the best anecdotes of 
the Four Courts are those which record its virile ease and attic finish. 

His later life preached two striking political morals. One was reflected from 
the passionate nationality of his early life. He had submitted to the Union ; he 
had devoted his mighty talents to the service of the empire ; he had become a 
West Briton to all intents and purposes. But the curse of Swift was on him 
withal. Being an Irishman, he was used while he was useful, and afterwards 
flung adde with indignity. When he was appointed Master of the Bulls in Eng- 
land by Canning — ^the first attempt that had been made to place an Irish Bar* 
rister on the English Bench — the Bar of England rose in rebellion at the outrage 
to their nationality, and the minister was obliged to^cancel the appointment. So 



[* Speech in Catholic Association, 8th January, 1825. 
f I may be ezecued for mentioning here, the last witticism of Plunket's of which there 
is record. **What is the tone of the iVottfoii to-day, my lord?'* asked someone In '4S. **0h, 
Wolfe Tone, of coarse,* was his answer. 
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mncli for the retlltj of ihe Union ! But when in Us old ege^ the Whigs wmnted 
to get the Irish woolsack for Sir John (afterwards Lord) Ciunpbdl, Lord Plnnket 
«ras disgracefully hnstled into a reluctant resignation. He had thus lived to ap- 
prove m his own person the prophetic spirit of bis earlier days. There was another 
moral too in this kter life of his— his price. When he did sell htanself; it was 
on tlie grand scale of his character. After making, as it was believed, ^6120,000 
at the Bar, he took, one after another, the most honourable and productive offices 
of his profession, and the British Peerage. He made one son a Bishop, another 
a Chairman of a County, a third Commissioner of Bankrupts, a fourth Vicar of 
Bray — ^and scattered the spoUa opima of Chnrdi and State among a dan of 
kinsmen to the third and the fourth degree. 

In private life^ among Uie few to whom he opened his heart, he waa greatly 
jelovQd always. The flection which Peter Bnrrowes had for him was womanly 
in its fondness, and childish in its simplicity. Between him and Bushe, and 
Magee, and Millar, and the surviving few of his early circle of college friends, to 
the last a loyal and generous friendship subsisted. Of them all, he remained 
alone and the last, and his heart seemed to grow stem and gloomy, and the bright 
light of his intellect to fade, as one by one they fell around him, and he remained 
weathering year after year like an old oak, the last of a forest— and going, as 
the stem cynic, to whom he was much alike in many of his mood^ said of 
himself going atop. 

Decay first crept into his frame through the subtle valves of the intellect 
For years before his decease, he had sat in the valley of the shadow of death. 
Moumfnlly the once giant intdlect dwindled away, and his last days were like 
those of Swift, Moore, and 0*ConndL In one of the wayward moods of these later 
days, he is said to have destroyed all his political papers. He often drove from 
Old Connaught, along the margin of the bay, towards the city that had once been 
the arena of his ambition, and that had proudly hailed every phase of Us for- 
tunes— and a last trait told of him by one bright-eyed gu-l, who loved the white- 
haired *' old man eloquent," is, that he was veiy gentle with children, and stop- 
ped to speak with them always — a child himself again of the second childhood ; 
he whose manhood had been of so stately and masculino a mould. At last, on 
the 6th of January, 1854, came the merciful release of death, startUng rather 
than saddening all who heard the news ; for the name of Plnnket had long been 
irrevocably blended with the past He sleeps in the Cemetery of Mount Jerome, 
under a massive altar-base of granite, beside a^ walk tiiat leads from the old 
lawn of John Keogh, and that was familiar many and many a long year ago to 
the footsteps of Tone in the gay and brilliant daysi when Lawyer Pluuket and 
he bogan the war£ue of the world* 
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THE PRESS. '^ 

March 3, 1798. 

The last of the Irbh parliaments assembled on the 9th of January, 1798 
Plunket took the oaths and his seat on the 6th of February. It is mentioned 
in the JoumaU^ ihat having been named on an election committee within the 
following week, he claimed, and obtained exemption in consequence of his recent 
return. His name appears in the Debates for the first time on the 3rd of March, 
in committee on ** a biU for amending the ac^ of the 28d and 24th of George 
III., for securing the liberty of the press by preventmg the abuses arising from 
the publication of traitorous, seditious, false, and scandalous libels by persons 
anknown." 

llie express dedgn of this bill was to suppress the Press newspaper, the organ 
of the United Irishmen. The Press had been started in the autumn of 1797, 
with funds supplied by Arthur O'Connor, and with the aid and inspiration ot 
Addis Emmett, HacNevin, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and, in fact, the whole 
Dublin directoiy of the United Irishmen, it was written fiN>m the first number 
to the last with a daring and eloquence unknown in Irish journalism since the 
days of the Drapier. It probably fiimished a model for Mr. Mitchel*8 United 
Irishman, The leader was ordinarily a philippic at the Lord Lieutenant. The 
moderates, Grattan and his party, were stigmatised or ridiculed. , Every article 
was ** in red ink." The Press would not condescend to report the debates in 
parliament — even the debates in whleh its own existence was decided — and 
totally ignored that histitution, until one morning Major Sur and his myrmidons 
marched into the office, carried off their type cases, and smashed their presses. 
The principal writers were Sampson, formerly of the Northern Stat^ O'Connor, 
Emmett, Deane Swift, and, it was suspected. Dr. Dreiman. 

In the course of February, Mr. O'Doimell, of Donegal, moved for a committea 
to examine into the character of certain articles recently published, and attacked 
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the government for not prosecuting. The articles wUch he <iiiAted irere nthei 
strong. One of them dared Major Sirr to say in their office at Abbey-street 
what he was reported to have said elsewhere of the writers of the PfisSj and 
promised him a horsewhipping if he should. Another begged to inform a nobl< 
peer that if he should desire to apply more particularly the general censure he 
had lately passed upon the society of United Irislntsii, theps w«re gentlemen, 
nay men of his own zank^ to be hoard of in Abbey-street, who wioold be pleased 
to treat such reflections as personaL The attorney-general (Toler), in reply, 
stated that there was no lack of inclination to prosecute ; but the state of the 
law precluded his proceeding. The statute gave no remedy, unless against the 
registered publisher, and that individual had left the country. 

Arthur O'Connor was at this dale the* vegjetsfecl publisher. Peter Finneity 
who first fiUed that dbngeroos post, had been set in the piUory--on which ocea- 
slon Lord Edward Fitzgerald and Arthur O^Connor took their places at his side 
— and sent to gaol the previous Christmas. Samuel Neilson, who succeeded 
him, was also instantly arrested and prosecuted. Then 0*Connor avowed him- 
self proprietor and editor; but went to England a few days afterwards, and on 
his way to France was arrested on the chaige tit high treason, .upon which he 
was afterwards tried at Maidstone. Meantime there was no way of instituting 
a prosecution in Ireland. The registered proprietor was the person properly in- 
dictable, and he was out of the realm. 

Mr. O'Donnell's committee reooameaded Wk abominable biU. Besides im- 
posing the obligation of large securities upon newspaper proprietors, it enabled 
grand juries to present newspapers containing seditious or libellous matter as 
nuisances ; and empowered magistmteij upon- such presentation, to seize and 
destroy the printing materials and suppress the publication of such newspapers. 
The opposition, to it wj» qmte insignifioaBt^ howeven Mr. Tighe, of Wioklow, 
Plunket, and his cottsBgoe, Franeis: Dc^Inh were find only members who took 
part in it They snooeeded in dimioishing the stringency of particular provi« 
stons, but not in iqaoiling^ the main fi)ioe of the measure. 

On the 3rd of Miacohf the house i«aolv«d into conunittee on the third reading. 
The attomey-genend; mo-wdi & olanae maloiig it neeeesaty for the- publisher of a 
new^iaper to givB seenrities^. to boappcoved by the authorities, himself m £1000 
and two or three otfaeon lathe- Iflee sum. IDn. Tighe spoke against this clause 
with great spirit, on the ground that it would give the minister almost an arbi- 
trary power of fixing who should or who should not pnbUsh a. newspaper. ^* At 
present," he continued, " the jealon^ of govecmnent with respect to libels and 
slanderous publioations seemed to be entirely at one side; for though publica- 
tions of that kind' appeared perhaps in all the public prints, yet n<me but those 
i^ose politics, were of & certain casfe were ever noticed* by them : he mstanced 
the IhMm Joumai, in. which; there frequently appeared the most gross and scan- 
dalous' libds on the best and' hrightesfr ebaractexB' of both ponntries — libels in 
which the first and most respectuhle men in/theoommnnit^ 'were falsely, basely, 
foolishly, and meanly aspersed, for no other reaton but beorase they did not pour 
fblsome adulation^ and undeserved^ prais6< upon tlie ministers Thia paper was in 
the pay ofi adminiatrationi and; for aught he knew- administaration, if they were 
capable of writing theirs thong^t^ conveyed tibwi tJuongh tbi» foul channel to 
the pubUc.*' 

Toler replied, deeUoteg tint all the gavemmo&t wanted was securities. Let 
the journalist print tieasouj setUtion, or scandal if he pleased, but let him be 
properly responsitde) amenable, and liable for iu " What* he would ask, was 
the eatisfaotion to thftt^eooisty whi<^ mights be injured by the?pn>mulgatioAX)f 
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MditioDS, or to tiie individiialft whoie good fam^ tHaovld be blaitod by the piibli* 
cation of the most fool and unfounded calumnies, if the printers and pubUshets 
of such misdiieyous publications were either men destitute of property or fuga- 
doiis in ihsk persons ?** H& would be no part^ to redudng the amount of se- 
curity. 
Plonket followed him :^— 

Finding fiY)m tha^tendenoj of eveij danae in; thabiH^ that it went, 
notto reatrain the ticentionsness of the press, but torastdot its liberty, 
he gave his oppositnm. to the whole of k» The bill, he understood^ 
had: oiTgiixa% bean oallediffor bj-a oase^whidiihad oooosred wiiere th« 
printer of a paper waa not sesponsibleA. So.finad any measnise wmb 
to pro\ndiB for that caae^. aadlmake tiie piinteni of newx^apei&respon* 
sibie for Yi^t they publii^d, he world, anpposl iL Bat this^ bill 
went not meiely to that point--HitB great object seemed' to be i» lay 
snch previons restraints on the Hbertj of publishing as would, ia his 
mind,.utterlj abolish that libed^* 

So fat as he had been able to learn in what tiie liberty of the pi«s& 
conaiated, he had always bdieved that it consistod in t^iis-'^that every 
man shonld have foil liberty- to commnnicate his sendments to the 
pnblio, without any restrictionr whatever but tiiat if he published 
anything inconsistent with the peace, good order, or morals of society, 
or anything tending to injure others in their property, persons, or 
chacacter,. ha should! be liable to such punisduisnib as ti^lsw shonld 
inflict for aocb misconduct.. Ifos waathtstmaDely hift psivite. sense 
on titS)afQbjeet;.it was cdiooborBted by one of thaihigbesir authorities 
who hadiev€Br writtien on. tilie< laws* and oon8tiJI&t]Bii8>of these' counK 
tries;. Speaking of tiie liberty of the pieiis^. thai: gnat, man said: 
'^'Tho: liberty of tiie pmss ia. indeed essentiai'to.tiis nafiooaof a free 
state; but this Hberty consists in laying no proviOQ8' restraints upon 
publications." ^^ Every freeman has. an undoubted right, tot la^r 
what sentiments he pleases before the public, and to forbid this is 
to destroy the freedom of the press.** **- And to this we may add, 
that the <vily plausible argument heretofore used for restrsdning the 
just freedom of the^press^ ^that it was neoessaiytO' prevent jIb. daily 
abuse,' will entire^ lose ita force when it is shown by a deasoBabJe 
exertion of the laws, that the presSiCannot be abused to any bad pnr-^ 
pose, witiiout incurring a, snitabb pwniidtinemt^'* Sach< was the, opi^ 
nion of Justice Biackstone. . 

Did the present bill, then^ layany previous xe^aDaint on*pnblic»(don ? 
Oertmly it did. What else can. it be consideisd to pcevrafea man 
irom publishing until he geta security to the amount o# £2000^ 
Justioe BlackstODtf svfs, e^esy freeman has a.r%ht to lay hisr senti* 
ments be&i& tiie public This hill sa^m no man shall lay any senti- 
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ment before the publio unless he be worth £2000. Was not 
this curtailing the liberty of the press ? 

But who were the men that were called on to find security 
for so large a sum 1 Not certainly a very wealthy class of men^ 
who could be supposed to be able to find it without inconvenience* 
They were printers ; a business not in the very highest degree 
of repute, probably not so high as it ought. They were men 
who entered into the business of news printing to make a live- 
lihood, and who generally began with little or no property, and 
made a living of it principally by their manual labour. If such 
men were called on to give security to the amount of X2000 they 
would be compelled to resign the business. Even of men worth 
that sum, the minister might refuse the securities at his discre- 
tion, while the &vourite print might besuffered to publish without 
any security at all. Thus the liberty of the press in Ireland would 
receive a vital wound. Every channel of communication with 
the great bulk of the people would be shut up, except those 
which government might think proper to keep open to blazon 
their own praise and their own virtues. There would reign 
throughout the country a deadly silence, except where the venal 
voice of some hireling print might break in upon it by muti- 
lated and &lse statements of &cts, by misrepresentation of prin- 
ciples, or by base and servile adulatioa of its masters I 

What was the occasion of introducing a bill thus aiming at 
the vital essence of the liberty of the press ? It was that some 
publications had appeared aspersing the government, and tend- 
ing f o excite disaffection and sedition. Why had not the law 
officers of the crown noticed them then, and applied to the law 
of the land for punishment 9 

[Here it was said by some geatlemen on the other side of the house that they 
had done so.] 

I believe gentlemen will find themselves mistaken on this 
subject. The prosecution which has been instituted against Mr. 
O'Connor is for an offence committed long prior to his becoming 
the proprietor of The Press ; and though so many complaints 
have been made of the publications in that paper, within the 
last five or six weeks, I have the best reason to believe that no 
steps whatsoever have been taken to prosecute him or them. 
It will be said he is not in the kingdom — ^true ; but he has 
already given security for his appearance to the full amount 
I' escribed by this bill, so, that if any aigument oan be drawn 
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&om the situation of Mr. O'Connor, that argament must bear 
itgainst the bill, as it appears the government have ahready the 
same hold of him which this bill would give them. And yet 
they complain that he evades justice. 

The licentiousness of the press has been complained of: I will 
tell government a better remedy against it than this bill affords 
them. Let them act in such a manner as to be above its oblo- 
quy. Let them restore the constitution. Let them reform the 
abuses which pollute every department. .Let them reform the 
parliament. Let them mitigate their system of coercion. Let 
them conciliate the people. Then may they laugh at the slan- 
ders of a licentious press. They will have a better defence 
against its malice than this unconstitutional measure can afford 
them. If they want proof of the efficacy of this remedy, I refer 
them to what has occurred on the case of ttiat unfortunate man, 
William Orr, of which so much has been said. The &lsest calum- 
nies have been thrown on the judges who presided at that trial. 
Do the public believe those calumnies t Are the names of 
Yelverton or Ghamberlaine less loved and revered because they 
have been thus calumniated ? Ko ! The shafts of malice have 
been blunted by the virtue, the integrity, the humanity of those 
learned and upright men ; so will they ever fall innoxious from 
the seven-fold shield of public and priyate virtue ! Sir, the 
constitution of these countries rests on two great pillars — ^the 
liberty of the press and the trial by jury. The imperious neces- 
sity of the times (a necessity of which the existence cannot be 
denied, but into the causes of which it is not now time to in- 
quire) has made it necessary to suspend for a time the trial by 
jury. If the liberty of the press is also to be given up, in what 
situation will this country be ? What security any longer re- 
mains to the people to guard them against the encroachments 
of power 1 what vestige of constitution or liberty ? On broad 
principles I oppose this bill altogether — I decline to go into ob- 
jections to particular clauses. 

This speech appears to have startled ministers. The chief secretary himself, 
Mr. Pelham, replied. He shirked the " broad principles," canvassed any de- 
tails to which Plnnket had alluded, and ended by advising his right honourable 
friend, Mr. Attomey-General, to concede the principal point, the amount of secu- 
rity. The security was accordingly reduced to J£500. 

A swarm of speakers followed, defending the principle of the bill, wholly on 
account of the intolerable audacity of the Press^ which treated CoUege-green 
quite as ill as Ck>rk-hill, and either side of the house as if it were no better than 
the other. There was no further resistance, and the bill passed. 

C 
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Afterwards, the iVcM warn forcibly sti^ped. A curious fact may be men- 
tioned here — that one of the printers in the Press office on that occasion, Hr. 
T. O'flanagan, was also in the Nation office fifty years afterwards, whn tlit 
aathorities effected a similar exploit. 



THE STATE OF THE NATION. 

March 5, 1798. 

The ambition of Pitt*s Irish policy was the Union. In more peaceful times he 
might, perhaps, have attempted it by raimng the Catholic element against the 
parliament, as he afterwards half reconciled the leading Catholics to the sacrifice 
of national independence by promising emancipation. Bat when he found the 
French Bepnblic really determined upon dismembering the British empire by 
levolutionimng Ireland, it became necessary to precipitate his designs. On the 
one hand, therefore, he utterly destroyed the character and acquired the control 
of the parliament by the most open and infamous corruption. On the other, 
he tried a policy as wicked as Alva's, to drive the people into a premature rebel- 
li(m. Thus the state at which Ireland had arrived, in 1797, was the most exe- 
crable that could be conceived. The patriot opposition, headed by Grattan, had 
formally seceded &om parliament in disgust with its cormption and slavishness. 
Martial law was proclaimed throughout the country, and this martial law wat 
administered by an army which. In the words of its own general. Sir Baipfa 
Abercrombie, was *^ in such a state of lioentiousneBs, as to render it formidabk 
to every <me but the enemy." 

A convulsion was evidently imminent. The Irish Whigs made a last effort 
after the meeting of the new parliament to avert it, in which they were aided 
by Fox and his friends, in the English Commons, and Lord Moira came over 
expressly to move conciliation in the Irish House of Lords. 

He lost no time, but early in the session attacked the government for the 
policy they had during the previous year pursued towards the people. He re- 
capitulated the abominable acts of cruelty and torture, flogging, picketing, and 
lialf-hanging, by which the confession of crimes had, in innumerable Instances, 
been extort^ from persons against whom no legal evidence oonld be adduced, 
and no reasonable cause even of suspicion^— persons who, unless under the momen- 
tary pressure of excruciating agony, still persisted in the avowal of their inno- 
cence. He declared his intention, if his statement of facts was denied, to move 
for the examination of witnesses at the bar of the house. He admitted the 
probable existence of conspiracy in the kingdom : but asked were they " on 
a loose charge of partial transgression, to inflict punishment on a whole commu- 
nity. The state of society was dreadfUl, indeed, when the safety of every man was 
at the mercy of a secret informer ; when the cupidity, the malevolence, or the 
erroneous suspicions of an individual were sufficient to destroy his neighbour." 
His lordship's humane and able speech was concluded by moving an address to 
the Lord Lieutenant, praying for conciliatory measures ; but after a long debate 
the motion was, of course, rejected by a large majority. 

On the 5th of March Sir Lawrence Parsons introduced a similar motion in 
the House of Commons. Parsons was one of the more liberal of the Irish 
aristocrats, who had been bitten in their youth with the political doctrines of the 
French revolution. He was a friend of Tone, and in parliament had always 
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been an advocate «f ^0 most sweeping reform. In the absence of Grattan tad 
the dd parliamentary oppotition, he i'oimd hinnelff for a short time, in the lead 
of that side of the house, and spoke upon this occasion, as upon several othersi 
where pluck and power were cidled for, with an energetic and vehement el<H 
quence. The aubstance of his speech is given in the foUowing passage : — 

" The distractions of the country were too obvious and too lamentable for Ma 
to dwell on its drcumstanoes : Imt he called upon the house, by the moticHk 
i^ch he was about to make, to inquira into the causes of that distraction, to 
'examine into the demands of the people ; it was their duty, as representatives 
of that people, to conciliate that people, by conceding those demands, if they 
were just, or convindng them by aignment, if they were inadmissible. This 
would be adopting a conduct worthy of tiie xepresentetives of the people: this 
would be better than continming a system of ooeicioii which had failed, or 
branding a whole people as factionsly and irreconcileably turbulent.** 

His motion, seconded by Lord Caulfield (son ot the Earl of Charlemont) was-. 

** That this house do forthwith resolve itself into a conniittee of the whole 
house, to consider whence the present discontents in this couittiy arise, and what 
are the most effectual means of .allaying the same.'* 

Lord Castlereagh flatly opposed the motion, declaring that the United Lish« 
men were not men to be contented or condliated by any measures of concession 
short of a separation from Irehind, and fraternity with the French RepubBc; 
that they were in open rebellion, and therefore only to beimet by force; that 
the coercive measnres of the govemment had been the consequences, not the 
causes of the discontents ; and that the excesses charged on tiie soldiery were 
naturally to be expected from this state of things. 

No fewer than twenty- nine speakers followed on fhe government side. The 
opposition could only command nineteen votes. Dr. Browne, member for the 
cdlege, Tighe, of Wioklow, Newenham, author of the Vieto oj [rekmdj Hans 
Handlton, of DuUin county, and a few more, briefly gave their reasons for sup- 
porting the motion, which was attacked by several of the govennneat members, 
as an exhilntion of disafiiection. Plnnket adso spoke as foUows :— 

It is contraiy to my original intention, that I rise to say a 
few words on this question ; . nor shonld I haTO risen at all, but 
because it is made incumbent on ev^ man who intends to vote 
for the motion to state his reasons for doing so. Such has been 
the obloquy that has been thrown on those who support it. 

Sir, I feel as strongly as any man can the awful situation ol 
this country ; and I feel as much detestation for the wicked 
combination which has brought it into that intuation as any 
gentleman who has spoken this night. If I could more etnphati* 
cally express that detestation than ibey have done^ I would do it. 
That situation, however, it is which imposes on the house a pe« 
culiar and imperious necessity of adopting every fedr and hon- 
ourable measure which may probably lead to lessen or avert the 
difficulties which press upon the state ; and oeuld I believe that 
by any sentiment which I shall irtter this night those difficul- 
ties or the discontent of the oouixtry would be in any degree 
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aggrayated, my lips Bhould be oloaed. No wish oan be fiurtbor 
from my heart than to say anything whioh by possibility may 
have suoh a oonsequenoe. 

It has been said by an honourable gentleman in the oourseof 
this debate [Mr. Daly], that there exist in Ireland only two 
parties — those who distmst and those who sapport the laws. , 
The state of Ireland is not snoh as this division insinuates ; for 
if it means anything, it must mean that there are only two par- 
ties in the country, one who support and the other who oppose 
the government. I say there are in this country hundreds of 
thousands who, though they are neither in &vour with the ad- 
ministration nor friends to their measures, but, on the contrary, 
dislike their principles and their system, yet are not with the 
United Irishmen, but entertain a more strong disapprobation of 
them and their plots. In the north of Ireland there are num- 
bers of men who understand the constitution as well as any of 
the respectable assembly whom I address— men who not only 
know the constitution, but the best interests of this country 
better than any man who hears me, because their understand- 
ings are unsophisticated by that prejudice which I suppose it 
wUl not be denied is* the natural result of peculiar situations 
and peculiar interests. These men are not combined with the 
traitors of the society of United Irishmen, and yet these men, 
hoTcvcr well inclined they may.be to the British constitution, 
may entertain a very strong diislike to government and to their 
measures. If they see seats in this house bought and sold — ^if 
they not only see them bought, but made a retaSable commodity 
in which government trafiEics — 

[Mr. Plunket was called to order by Mr. Bagwell, who etid such language 
was unparliamentary, and ought not to be tolerated.] 

Sir, the honourable member qtiite mistakes my meaning. 
I am as confident as the right hon. gentleman I address that no 
seat in this house was ever bought or sold. . No member in the 
house knows that this is impossible better than I do. But, sir, 
suppose those ignorant and foolish people of the norths of whom 
I have been speaking, were told, among many other equally 
&lse and slanderous tales that are every day circulated against 
our innocent government, and against this most honourable and 
immiaculate assembly—- suppose they were told that seats were 
really bought and sold, and suppose they should be foolish 
enough to believe the story, what conclusion must they not 
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draw from these premises ? The learned members of this house 
who know what is meant by " knowledge of the world" and 
'' the usage of parliament,'* probably would call this practice by 
a soft name, but those unpolished people would certainly call 
such a traffic base. They would, no doubt, say it was a viola- 
tion of the constitutional rights of the subject, a shameful de- 
bauchery of the morality of the nation, a scandalous departure 
from morals, the commencement of a crime among the higher 
ranks, which must soon descend with accelerated velocity to the 
lower orders, where it will vitiate whatever is sound in their 
principles, and make loyalty itself venaL If such errors can 
possibly have crept among any class of the king's subjects, 
would it not be wise to conciliate such men, and make so many 
honest, intelligent men fast friends to the constitution and the! 
government, instead of leaving them to vibrate between loyalty 
and disaffection — a prize to reward the industry of sedition? 
Will you freeze that blood which, if you act as you ought, is 
ready to flow for your state ? 

Let me not be told that to agree to a motion of this kind is 
to conciliate traitors. Give me leave to tell you, sir, that the 
United Irishmen dread nothing so much as your granting such 
a measure — ^they tremble lest you should, because if you do you 
tear off the mat^ with which they have hitherto covered them- 
selves, and strip them of those pretexts by which they, have 
crowded their ranks. It is by this mode you must put them 
down. The rebellion of the mind, by which you are assaulted, 
is dreadful, and not to be combated by force. Tou have tried 
that remedy for three years, and the experiment has failed. 
You have stopped the mouth of the public by a convention bill 
— ^have committed the property and liberty of the people to the 
magistrate by the insurrection act— you have suspended the 
Habeas Corpus act— you have had, and you have used a strong 
military force — as great a force as you could call for ; and there 
has been nothing that could tend to strengthen your hands or 
enable you to beat down this formidable conspiracy that you 
have not been invested with. What effect has your system pro- 
duced 1 Discontent and sedition have grown threefold under 
your management. What objection, then, can you urge against 
trying another mode ? If on trial it shall not be found to do 
good, you are only where you were. If it succeed, you have 
secured an inestimable benefit. Do not let me be understood 
as if I meant to withdraw from the hand o5 government any of 
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the strength which they posaeaa at this moment No, if more 
were wanted I would give it, if the traitora oould be put down 
bj it ; but while you go with the sword in one hand, I would 
have you carry the olive in the other. 

Gentlemen have talked of French principles. These principles 
have grown indeed, but it is because they were not resisted by 
proper means^ I wonder not that whea assailed by these prin- 
ciples, the rotten &bric of the French monarchy tumbled into 
atoms ; nor do I wonder that they carried terror and destruc- 
tion through the despotisms of Europe. But I did hope that 
when the hollow spectre of French democracy approached the 
mild and chaste dignity of the British constitution, it would 
have fled before it. It would have done^ so had you not de- 
stroyed the British [constitution before it reached us. You op- 
posed it then with force, and its progpress grew upon you. Bestore 
the constitution, and it will defend you from this monster. Be- 
form your pariiament. Cease to bestow upon the wortidess the 
wealth you extract from the bowels of your people. Let the prin- 
ciples of that revolution, which you profiosa to admire, regulate 
your conduct, and the horrid shade will melt into air before you. 

Tou complain that French principles have taken hold of 
Ulster. The connexion then must have been forced, for they 
are not congenial. The people of the North asQ an industrious, 
plain, and sensible people. They have acquired property, and 
they know the worth of it They have got a religious educa- 
tion, and they know the value of it What have the atheism 
and frippery of France to do with such a people ? What volun- 
tary connection would the religious people of the North have 
with the mad wickedness of those who have pulled down God 
from Heaven to establish anarchy upon earth f I warn the 
minister not to treat this as a mere colonial question ; it is one 
in which the interests of the empire are deeply concerned. He 
has already passed a bill of indemnity for crimes committed 
against the people. It is now time he should pass one for the 
nation.. I caJl on him to recollect how severely he will be liable 
to account to his country and to his own conscience; if he suf- 
fers this question to be made an instrument to separate the 
two coimtries. 

Isaac Corry, afterwards CastlereagVs Chancellor of the Exchequer, replied, 
with' a maUcioos, hot dumsy- inaendo. To whatever harristera and Presby- 
terian miniaten it applied, it oertatnly tooched neither Plonket nor liis father. 

^ The hon. gentleiman. who spoke last (he said) had stated that there wtre hon^ 
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dreds and thoosands among the indastrionB and sensible people of the Korth, 
who were intent only on refonn, and were not inrolved in the conspkaoy. Het 
wondered where the learned gentleman fomd those men ; he knew some of a 
learned profession there who were among the first that engaged in that conspi* 
racy— he knew others in a sacred profession, who had gone so (ax as to abuse 
their pulpits for the puxpose of treason." 
The motk)n was negatived by 156 to 19. 



THE SHEARES CASE. 
•7i*/y 4, 1798. 

The only case in which Plmiket appeared during the rebellion was that of the 
brothers Sheaies, in which he was second to Gniran. I refer the reader to 
Dayis's edition of Gnrran for agn^hic sketdi of the trial. Plonket opened fov 
Henry Sheaies. Half of his speech is an argimient on points of law, which I 
omit, and as Gnrran was to follow, he allowed himself little latitude to expa- 
tiate on the general merits of the case ; but the following passage on Armstrong's 
evidence is in his most trenchant style. The evidence aguust Henry Sheares 
was voy slight The only .evidence in fact, was that of Gaptain Armstrong ; 
and at the interview which took place with that miserable informer, John 
Sheares, the ablest and boldest of the brothezs, was always spokesman. Henry 
only listened and assented. 

A VBBt few observations remain in point of fiftct. What I 
have hitherto said applies to both the prisonen^ so &r as respects 
the law of the case. But with regard to the &ct8^ I must trouble 
you, upon the case of Mr. Henry Sheares, much less indeed 
than I would otherwise do, if I was not to be followed by a very 
able advocate, who will speak to the evidence. 

With regard to Mr. Henry Sheares, the evidence against him 
rests upon the testimony of Captain Armstrong alone. As to 
the law stated by Mr. Ponsonby, of two witnesses being neces* 
sary, I will not give any positive opinion upon it. I do not 
pretend to say whether the statute in England enacted a new 
law, or only declared the old. There are great authorities, who 
say it is only a declaratory statute — among others, Lord Coke 
says, two witnesses ware necessary by the common law. If he 
be right, we are entitled to the benefit of the common law, and 
will claim it. But I throw that out of the case — ^not concluded 
indeed ; but supposing that, in point of law, the testimony of 
one witness is sufficient to convict, I beg leave to observe upon 
the nature of that testimony. What the kind of story it is 
which fell from the lips of the witness— how &r it is natural or 
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probable, or entitled to credit, merits your oonaidemtion, whea 
compared with your observance upon life and manners. That 
80 rash and indiscreet a confidence should be reposed in this 
stripling; without any previous acquaintance of himself his 
life, or manners — ^without any pledge of secrecy— -but rashly 
and suddenly, as if he had &llen in love with him upon first 
interview — is matter for your conjecture. How fitr it was an 
honourable ministry, is for your judgment. 

In the case of a common informer, his evidence is weighed 
with cautiox^ Every circumstance throwing a doubt upon it is 
to be attended to. If the testimony exceeds the common rules 
of life and course of experience^ the jury are cautious in admit* 
ting it. But this is not the case of a common informer. It is 
not the case of an accomplice, who repents of his crime. That 
might be the fate of an honourable mind. A man may be in- 
volved in the guilt of conspiring or treason, and retrieve him- 
self nobly by making an atonement to his oountxy and his God, 
by a £Ekir-«nd full confession of the crime. But that is not the 
case here. This is the case of a man going for the purpose of 
creating and producing guilt, that he might make discovery of 
it. Does it not appear that the conception oi the guilt was 
entertained in the mind, if not fomented by the witness. You 
are to consider the different motives and movements of the 
human heart, and how wavering dispositions may be taken ad- 
vantage of, and urged on by dexterous persuasion to a conduct 
which the seduced may abhor. You are not now trying whether 
the prisoner be a man of strong frame— of firm nerves and 
mind, capable of resisting allurements of guilt and temptation 
to vice. But you are to try whether the evidence has satisfied 
you that he has been guilty of . treason. 

Suppose now the evidence to be true : wouM it not shake the 
mind of an ordinary man, not of the most strong and firm dis- 
position, if he saw an officer of the camp making declarations 
hostile to government — ^making a sacrifice of his situation, say- 
ing, " I will betray the camp which I am appointed to guard*' 
-—if he goes and persecutes another with his volunteering trea- 
son, fastens upon him in the streets, follows him abroad, and 
haunts him at his house ; I say, are you surprised at seeing the 
other listen for a moment to the temptation, when he perceives 
that the man whose more immediate duty it is to resist the 
treason, has adopted it ? I say this, supposing for a moment 
that the evidence is true : I will show you presently it is hot. 
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Was it the part of an honest man to seek repeated interviews 
^-to follow the other to his house and into the bosom of his 
family, until at last he lodged him in a gaol ? Did he know 
the prisoners before ? — ^waa he acquainted with their lives and 
characters ? No ; but, seized with a sudden zeal of turning in- 
former against them, he insinuates himself into their acquain- 
tance. I can conceive the zeal of an honest mind in the moment 
of mistaken enthusiasm to be led into an act of vice to save his 
country. I can conceive an exertion of Roman virtue flinging 
morals into the gulf as a sacrifice to patriotism. But what a 
life must there have been to claim praise for that act of enthu- 
siastic ardour ? There must have been a life of religious feel- 
ings, of continued virtue, and disinterested, honourable views. 
In such a case you can, by exerting your imagination, account 
for an act of perfidy to save the country. But does this wit- 
ness stand in that point of view ? No, gentlemen, by his own 
confession he is convicted, and we shall show by a crowd of wit- 
nesses, whose characters are above imputation, that he does not 
believe in the existence of a God, or a future state of rewards and 
punishments — ^that he is a notorious republican, and devoid of 
the principles of loyalty. Hear his own account. Was he a 
man of decided loyalty — ^attached to his king and country 1 No ; 
he confessed he had been in the habit of reading Paine*8 pamphlets 
— ^his Bights of Man and his Age ofEeaaon — his creed was founded 
upon these, and he drinks republicanism as a toast — ^and this man, 
the companion of Byrne, and who had been foolishly democratic, 
engages in conference with Mr. Sheares, and enters upon the 
new office of informer for the good of his cotmtry 1 It is 
surprising that between the violence of republicanism and the 
zeal of an informer for the crown, the mean proportion of vir- 
tuous patriotism could not be found i The friend of Mr. 
Patrick Byrne — the drinker of republican toasts, suddenly be- 
comes a spy for the good of his country ! You see, gentlemen, 
the evidence which has been laid before you. Is there any one 
fact brought forward, except the naked testimony of this in- 
former, to fasten guilt upon Mr. Henry Sheares % He has chosen 
his time of interview with great discretion ; no person has been 
present at the conversations, but the prisoners, who cannot give 
evidence for each other. Has the person who introduced them 
been brought forward, or the Serjeant of the militia? They are 
in the power of the crown ; or did the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion conceive this witness to be so immaculate, that he could not 
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be impeaohed, and not neoessary to be supported t Why not 
produce Connors ? He is in the barrack. Why not produce 
Byrne ? He is in prison. Why not produce Fannan ) Why 
not produce any one to give steadiness to the tottering evidenoe 
of this man i 

Gentlemen, as to the proclamation which has been commented 
upon, it is not in the handwriting of the prisoner, Mr. Henry 
Sheares. It was not in his possession ; he knew nothing of it; 
he had an opportunity of destroying it, if he ehose^ or knew of 
it. Whatever the effect of it may be, as applying to the other 
prisoner, I meddle not with it. But I do not think it affects 
the other, and most certainly, gentlemen, the court will tell you, 
that this evidence is not to weigh a feather upon your minds in 
determining the case of one man, to whom it does not apply, 
although it may be thought to have some relation to another. 
It is an unpublished, blotted, and unfinished paper. The mere 
circumstance of that blotted paper being found in the house of 
Mr. Henry Sheares, where Mr. John Sheares resorted — not re- 
ceived by Mr. Henry Sheares, not acknowledged by him ; on the 
contrary, from the evidence you must infer he knew nothing 
about it-*-cannot weigh with you, nor affect his life. Is it 
proved that Mr. Henry Sheares did any act — corrupted any man 
or frequented any society, or took any political step, beyond 
the mere colouring which Captain Armstrong gives to the con- 
versation between them 1 And how is that, with regard to 
Mr. Henry Sheares? Did he appear eager to gain proselytes? 
At the first interview, Mr. Henry Sheares declined to say anyr 
thing ; he departed, and did not return that day. Did that 
show an eagerness to gain a proselyte) He deserted Captain 
Armstrong, is hunted and persecuted by him ; he infests the 
society of his wife and children— -still no act is done ; it rests 
in conversation j not a single act done ; no men corrupted; no 
societies frequented, arms taken up, or furnished to others; no 
act countenancing rebellion, or hostility to the crown. 

Gentlemen, we will prove by a crowd of witnesses that this 
gentleman, Mr. Henry Sheares, has been uKConneoted with and 
unconcerned in politics, devoted to pursuits of a different nature, 
to literature, to science, an attention to private afiairs ; enjoy- 
ing the society of an amiable wife and children, beyond whose 
company he sought no pleasure. You certainly are not to be 
influenced by humanity. But your verdict must 1}q founded 
in justice and in truth. You cannot suppose that a man in 
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possession of every comfort and enjoyment^ with a wife and six 
oluldren^ would voluntarily engage in treason ; would rashly 
confide his life^ his fortune, and his &milj to this stripling of 
an informer, whom he never before beheld. 

Gentlemen^ I have troubled you too long. I now conclude, 
and with a firm hope, I trust my client to your hands. 

Oa the foUawing xoArning;,, the brothers walked hand in hand to the. gibbet* 



THE UNION. 
JDeeemb€r 9, 1798. 

The rebellion had been completely cnuhed. Its leaders Bad been exiled 
9r executed. The last French expedition- had filled. The insurgents had all 
snrrendered, save a few outlying rappsreei in the Wiekhnr monntauisi The 
conntrp- lay palpitating under a re^gn of terror as sospicioiis and remorseless as 
Bob€spierre*s. So the time had come to moot the Union. So strong, how- 
ever, was the'feding against annexation to England, that the first mmoar which 
appeared upon the subject in the newspaper press (Evening Post, Oct. 13, 1798) 
was couched in the £oUawing daring terms : — " The public ear has been filled 
for three days past with the report of a meditated TJiiion; but, although we 
cannot wholly pass unnoticed a subject so much engaging the public attention, 
yet we do not deem. ourselYes authorised to treat it as an admitted &ct ^ or by a 
base and coward compliance to the times, or an honest and dangerous expression 
of resentment, seem for a moment to accredit what, according to the established 
laws and constitution of this kingdom, must be high treason in the person who 
should propose it." 

The rumour grew, however. Soon appeared the Castle pamphlet, " Argu- 
ments for and against an Union," written by the Under-Secretary Cooke. 
Bushe replied in the witty brochure, "Cease your funning." Thenc^orth the 
press teemed with pamphlets. Above a hundred remain on library shelves, the 
relics of that momentous controversy. 

The first meeting of any natirmal importance was that of the Irish bar, called 
by requisition which fourteen of the kfaig's' counsel fflgned. Saurin opened an 
animated debate by moving, " That the measucs of a legishitive Union of this 
kingdom and Great Britain is an innovation^ which it would be highly dangerous 
and improper to propose at the present juncture in this country.** 1&. St. Qeoi^pe 
Ilaly moved aaa^'oumment. In the conise of tha debate, 

ISsSk PLusKEVtu^ed the extrema danger and impropriety of agi- 
tating the question (^Union at such a time as the present. Shoidd 
the administration howeyer propose aUnion rxcm^ he had no doubt 
];>utit would becarriedJ Fear, animofiaty^ayantof timeto consider 
eooUy its consequenoeSy and forty thousand British troops in Irer 
land, would carry the measure. But, in a little time the people 
would awaken as from a dream, and what eoDseqmioes would 
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then follow^ be trembled to tbink. For bimself, he declared that he 
opposed an union, principally because be was convinced it would 
accelerate a total separation of ^the two countries. He dissuaded 
the meeting from adopting the motion of adjournment^ because 
it would give a handle for further misrepresentation to those 
libellers who bad already dared to misrepresent the motiyes and 
conduct of the bar. It would give them an opportunity to say 
that the adjournment of the question argued the sense of the 
bar to be for a Union. Those audacious libellers had already 
ventured to misrepresent, in a public print, the meeting of the 
bar as a military body on Friday last He could not believe the 
insolent libeller was one of the body. But some person, within 
or without, had taken occasion in ten minutes after that meet- 
ing was held to carry to the Castle the fiilsehood, that the meet* 
ing broke up because the good sense of the bar thought it not 
right in them to agitate in any manner the question of an 
Union. 

The original resolution waa carried by 166 rotes to 82. Of these 82, every 
man was afterwards promoted at the expense of his seniors and superiors in the 
profession. St George Daly, of whom it was said that his first brief was the 
Union, was immediatdy appointed jto the prime seigeantey (then the highest law 
office in Ireland), from which Mr. Fitzgerald was dismissed for his hostility to the 
measure. He and seven of his supporters were subsequently made judges—fifteen 
assistant-barristers, and ttie other ten appointed to valuable commiasionetships 
or legal offices. 



THE UNION. 
January 22, 1799. 

Ths first of the Union debates occurred upon the occasion of the Yicer<^'s 
speech in opening the session of 1799. During the previous dx weeks, the 
country had been fall of agitation and anxiety, Sie Castle busy with intrigue 
and corruption. After the bar meeting, the City of Dublin, the University, 
the freeholders of Galway, Westmeath, Louth, and Dublin counties declared 
against the Union. The oppotition began to concert their tactique, the govern- 
ment to purchase every vote they could, and to intimidate where they could not 
hope to buy. The prime sergeant, Mr. Fitzgerald, and the chancellor of the 
exchequer, Sir John Famdl, the most respectable members of the Irish admi- 
nistration, were dismissed on avowing themselves anti-Unionists, and threats of 
discharge were held over all office-holders who should dare to oppose the govern- 
ment* 

In the following passage of his speech, Lord Cornwallii ndied the que8ti<» 
before parliament :— 
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<«The more I have reflected on the situation and circomstanoes of thii 
kingdom^ considering on the one hand the strength and stability of Great Bri- 
tain, and on the other, these divisions which Iiave shaken IreUnd to its founda- 
tion, the more anxious I am for some permanent adjustment which may ex- 
tend the advantages enjoyed by our nster kingdom to every part of the island. 
The unremitting industry with which our enemies persevere in their avowed ob- 
ject of endeavouring to effect a separation of this kingdom from Great Britain 
must have engaged your particular attention, and his miyesty commands me to 
express his anxious hope tiiat this consideration, joined to the sentiment of mu- 
tual affection and common interest, may dispose the parliaments in both king- 
doms to provide the most effectual means of maintaining and improving a con- 
nexion ouontial to their common security and of consoUdating, as far as possi- 
ble, into one firm and lasting fabric, the strength, the powers, and the re- 
sources of the British empire.** 

A most animated and protracted debate followed, continumg for twenty-two 
hours, from 1 o'clock on the 22nd to 11 o'clock on the 23rd. 

Sir John Pamfill opened the opposition in a vigorous and statesmanlike argu- ' 
ment He was followed by Mr. Tighe, who, on objecting to concur in the 
address as a Unionist document, was assured by Lord Castlereagh that an 
acquiescence in the address did not at all involve an approbation of legislative 
Union. It only premised that the house would deliberate on the best means of 
improving the connexion. Geoige Ponsonby spoke next, the leading speech of 
the anti-unionists, and ended a trenchant attack upon the measure and the 
ministry by movuig as an amendment, that the house would maintain the con- 
stitution of 1782. Sir Lawrence Parsons, Mr. F. FaUdner, Lord Clements, Mr. 
Fitzgerald (late prime sergeant), Colonel Vereker, Mr. O'Hara, Mr. Lee, Mr. 
Crookshank^ Colonel Maxwell, and Colonel Archdall followed in support of the 
amendment, in speeches that, as the debate tolled deep into the night, seemed to 
rise with eveiy speaker and every sentence into bolder and loftier peals of elo- 
quence. In a speech of a few sentences, Colonel Archdall declared that nothing 
could induce him, or, as he believed, any man in the north-west of Ireland, to 
vote for so iofiunous a measure. Mr. Jonah Barrington followed. The only 
speakers upon the government side to this stage of the debate had been St. 
Geoige Didy, Sur Boyle Roche, and the Knight of Kerry ; and none of them 
had dared to treat the opposition offendvdy or to openly avow the design of 
government. Castlereagh, who had occupied hunself during the debate with 
completing the purchase of some of his doubtful votes, appears at tliis stage 
to have percdvod that it was necessary to stop the victorious career of the 
opposition, and accordingly, when Barrington stated that corrupt and uncon- 
stitutional means had been used by the government to cany the measure, he 
at once changed his course, assumed the insolent and defiant tone whidi he pre- 
served through the subsequent debates, called Barrington to order, and threatened 
to have his words taken down. On the instant Plimket addressed the Speaker, 
reiterated Barrington's words as expressing his opinions also, and said that if the 
noble lord was in a humour of taking down words he would give him an opportu- 
nity, as it was his intention before the debate dosed to use the same language and 
stronger. On this, Castlereagh did not press the question, and Barrington con- 
tinued his speech in the same tone. He was followed by Frauds Dobbs, George 
I^ox, Sir J. Freke^ and Hans Hamilton against, and by Sir J. Blaquiere for the 
Union. 

At last Castlereagh rose, and said that he *' trusted no man would decide on 
a measure of such importance as that in part before the house, on private or 
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personal motives ; <br !f a dedslon wore thus to be inflaeneed, It would be ihe 
most nnfortunate that coold ever affect the country. What was the object of 
this measure bnt such as ereiy loyal man, who really loved his comitiy, must 
feel the strongest attadmient to. By an incorporation of onr legiabtore with 
that of Great Brifeani, it wonld not only consolidate the strength and glory of 
the empire, but it would change ofor intonal and local govemm cnt to a system 1 1 
of strength and cahn security^ instead of being a garrison in the island. Here ' 
was but apart of many and xramorons advantages, wliidi the stage of the bovness 
did not dien render necessary to be entered into, and which wodd come more 
suitably at a future period. As to the argument of the parliamenfs incompe- 
tence to entertain the question, he did not expect to hear such an argument fh>m 
constitutional lawyers, or to hear advanced the position, that a legislature was 
not at all times competent to do that for wMch it could only hove been instituted 
...the adoption of the best means to promote the general happiness and prospe- 
rity. After the melancholy state to which this country had been reduced, his 
majesty's ministers wonld feel that they abdicated their doty to the empire, if 
they did not seriously consider that state, and adopt the best remedy fbr the evils 
which it comprised. It was the misfortune of this country to have in it no fixed 
principles on which the hmnan mind could rest — ^no one standard to which the 
<fi£ferent prejudices of the country could be accommodated. What was the price 
of connection at present with Great Britain ? A militBiy establishment fax be> 
yond our natural means to support, and for which we are indebted to Great 
Britain, who is also obliged to guarantee our public loans. It is not by flattery 
that the country could be saved — ^truths, however disagreeable, must be told — 
and if Ireland dSd not boldly look her situation in the fkce and accept that Union 
which would strengthen and secure her, she would perhaps have no alternative 
bnt to sink into the embrace of flench Eternity. You talk, said his lordship, 
of national pride and independence, but where is the solidity of this boast ? You 
have not the British constitution — ^nor can you have it con^stentiy with your 
present species of connection with Great Britain : that constitution does not 
recognise two separate and independent l^slatures under one crown — the greater 
country must lead— the lesser naturaDy follow, and must be practically snbordi- 
nate in imperial concerns ; but tins necessary and beneficial operation of the 
general will must be preceded by establishing one common interest 

" As the pride of this country advances with her wealth, it may happen' that 
you will not join Great Britain in her wars — it is only a common polity that 
will make that certain, incorporate with Great Britain, and you have a common 
interest and common means. If Great Britain calls for your subjection, resist 
it ; but if she wi^es to unite with you on terms of equaUty, ''tis madness not 
to accept the ofier." 

Pluijcet, who had apparently been waiting for an opportunity of reply to the 
Secretary, fallowed in a speech of which Sir Jonah Barrlngton speaks in terms 
that are hardly an exaggeration: — 

^* At length Mr. Plunket arose, and in the ablest speech ever heard by any 
member in that parliament, went at once to the grand and decisive point, the 
incompetence of parliament : he could go no farther on principle than Mr. Pon- 
sonby, but his languid was irresistible, and he -left nothing to be urged. It 
was perfect in eloquence, ^md unanswerable in reasoning. Its effect was inde- 
scribable ; and Loxd Oastlereagh, whom he personally assailed, seemed to shrink 
from the encounter. That speech was of great weight, and it proved the elo- 
quence, the sincerity, and the fortitude of the spe^dter.*' 

Judging from the length of the preeedmg debate, this speech must have been 
spoken after daybreak on the mormng of &e 23rd. 
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Sir, I shall make no apology for troubling yon at this late honr, ex- 
hansted though I am, in mmd and body, and snffeiing, thongh yon 
mnst be, under a similar pressure. This is a subject which must 
arouse the slumbering, and might almost reanimate the dead. It is 
a question whether Lrela&d shall cease to be free. It is a question in- 
Tolving our dearest interests and hr ever. 

Sir, I congratulate the house on the manly temper with which this 
measure has been discussed: I congratulate them on the victory, 
which I already see they have obtained ; a victory which I antici- 
pate from the bold and generous sentiments which have been ex- 
pressed on this side of the house, and which I see confirmed in the 
doleful and discomfited visages of the miserable group whom I see 
before me. Sir, I congratulate you on the candid avowal of the 
noble lord who has just sat down. He has exposed this project in 
its naked hideousness and deformity. He has told us that the ne- 
cessity of sacrificing our independence flows from the nature of our 
connexion. It is now avowed that this measure does not flow from 
any temporary cause ; that it is not produced in consequence of any 
late rebellion, or accidental disturbance in the country ; that its necessity 
does not arise from the danger of modem political innovations, or from 
recent attempts of wicked men to separate this country from Great 
Britain. No ; we are now informed by the noble lord, that the condition 
of our slavery is engrafted on the principle of our connexion, and that 
by the decrees of fate, Ireland has been doomed a dependant colony 
from her cradle. 

I trust that after this barefaced avowal there can be little difier- 
ence of opinion. I trust that every honest man who regards the free- 
dom of Ireland, or who regards the connexion with England, will, by 
his vote on this night, refute this unfounded and seditious doctrine. 
Good God, sir, have I borne arms to crush the wretches who propa- 
gated the false and* wicked creed, *^ that British connexion was hos- 
tile to Irish freedom," and am I now bound to combat it, coming 
from the lips of the noble lord who is at the head of our administra- 
tion. 

But, sir, in answer to the assertion of the noble lord, I will quote 
the authority of the Duke of Portland, in his speech from the throne, 
at the end of the session, 1782, ^^ that the two kingdoms are now 
one, indissoluble, coimected by unity of constitution and unity of 
interest, that the 'danger and security, the prosperity and calamity ot 
the one must mutually afiect the other ; that they stand and fall to- 
gether/' I will quote the authority of the king, lords, and com- 
mons of Ireland, who asserted and established the constitution of our 
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independent parliament founded on that connexion; and the authority 
of the kingf lords, and conunons of Great Britain, who adopted and 
confirmed it With as little prospect of persuasion has the noble 
lord dted to us the example of Scotland ; and as little am I tempted 
to purchase, at the expense of two bloody rebellions, a state of 
poverty and yassala^, at which Ireland, at her worst state, before 
she attained a free trade or a free constitution, would have spumed. 

But, sir, the noble lord does not seem to repose very implicit con* 
fidence in his own arguments, and he amuses you by saying, that in 
adopting this address you do not pledge yourselyes tb a support of 
the measure in any Aitnre stage. Beware of this delusion. If you 
adopt this address, you sacrifice your constitution. You concede the 
principle, and any future inquiries can only be as to the terms. For 
them you need entertain no solicitude, on the terms you can never 
disagree. Give up your independence, and Great Britun will grant 
you whatever terms you desire. Give her the key, and she wUl con- 
fide everything to its protection. There are no advantages you can 
ask which she will not grant, exactly for the same reason that the 
unprincipled spendthrift "will subscribe, without reading it, the bond 
which he has no intention of ever discharging. I say, therefore, that 
if you ever mean to make a stand for the liberties of IreUnd, now, 
and now only, is the moment for doing it. 

But, sir, the fi^eedom of discussion which has taken place on this 
side of the house has, it seems, given great offence to gentlemen on 
the treasniy bench. They are men of nice and punctilious honour, 
and they will not endure that anything should be said which implies 
a refection on their untainted and vurgin integiity. They threatened 
to take down the words of an honourable gen^eman who spoke before 
me, because they conveyed an insinuation ; and I promised them on 
that occasion, that if the fancy for taking down words continued, I 
would indulge them in it to the top of their bent. Sir, I am deter- 
mined to keep my word with them, and I now will not insinuate, but 
I will directly assert, that base and wicked as is the object proposed, 
the means used to effect it have been more flagitious and abominable. 

Do you choose to take down my words ? Do you dare me to the 
proof? 

Sir, I had been induced to think that we had at the head of the 
executive government of this country a plain, honest soldier, unac- 
customed to, and disdaining the intrigues of politics, and who, as an 
additional evidence of the directness and purity of his views, had 
chosen for his secretary a simple and modest youth, ptier ingenui 
vultm ingenuique pudoris^ whose inexperience was Ihe voucher ot 
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his innocence ; and yet I will be bold to say, that during the vice- 
royalty of this unspotted veteran, and during the administration of 
this unassuming stripling — ^within these last six weeks, a system of 
black corruption has been carried on within the walls of the castle 
which would disgrace the annals of the worst period of the history 
of either country. 

Do you choose to take down my words? 

I need call no witness to your bar to prove them. I see two right 
honourable gentlemen sitting within your walls, who had long and 
feithiully served the crown, and who have been dismissed, because 
they dared to express a sentiment in favour of the freedom of their 
country. I see another honourable gentleman, who has been forced 
to resign his place as commissioner of the revenue because he refused 
to co-operate in this dirty job of a dirty administration. 

Do you dare to deny this ? 

I say that at this moment the threat of dismissal from office is 
suspended over the heads of the members who now sit around me, 
In order to influence their votes on the question of this night, involv- 
ing everything that can be sacred or dear to man. 

Do you desu'e to take down my words ? Utter the desire, and I 
will prove the truth of them at your bar. 

Sir, I would warn you against the consequences of carrying this 
measure by such means as this, but that I see the necessary defeat 
of it in the honest and universal indignation which the adoption of 
such means excites. I see the protection against the wickedness of 
the plan in the imbecility of its execution ; and I congratulate my 
country, that when a design was formed against her liberties, the 
prosecution of it was intrusted to such hands as it^is now placed 
m. 

The example of the prime minister of England, imitable in its 
vices, may deceive the noble lord. The minister of England has his 
faults. He abandoned in his latter years the principle of reform, by 
professing which he had attained the early confidence of the people 
of England, and in the whole of his political conduct he has shown 
himself haughty and intractable ; but it must be admitted that he 
is endowed by nature with a towering and transcendent intellect, and 
that the vastness of his resources keeps pace with the magnificence 
and unboundedness of his projects. I thank God, that it is much 
more easy for him to transfer his apostacy and his insolence than his 
comprehension and his sagacity ; and I feel the safety of my country 
in the wretched feebleness of her enemy. I cannot fear that the con« 
stitutiou which has been founded by the wisdom of sages, andcemen- 
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ted by the blood of patriots and of heroes, is to be smitten to its 
centre bj such a green and sapless twig as this. 

Sir, the noble lord has shown mnch sniprlse that he should hear 
a doubt expressed concerning the competence of parliament to do 
this act. I am sony that I also must contribute to increase the 
sniprise of the noble lord. If I mistake not, his sunrise will be mnch 
augmented before this question shall be disposed of; he shall see and 
hear what he has never before seen or heard, and be made acquainted 
with sentiments to which, probably, his heart has been a stranger. 

Sir, I, in the most express terms, denj the competency of pai'Ua- 
ment to do this act. I warn you, do not dare to lay your hands on 
the constitution. I tell you, that if, circumstanced as you are, you 
pass this act, it will be a nullity, and that no man in Ireland will be 
bound to obey it. I make the assertion deliberately — ^I repeat it, 
and I call on any man who hears me to take down my words. You 
have not been elected for this purpose. Yon are appointed to make 
laws, and not legislatures. You ate appointed to act under the con- 
stitution, not to alter it. Yon are appointed to exercise the func- 
tions of legislators, and not to transfer them. And if you do so your 
act is a dissolution ot the government. You resolve society into its 
original elements, and no man in the land is bound to obey you. 

Sir, I state doctrines which are not iperely founded in the immutable 
laws of justice and of tmth. I state not merely the opinions of the 
ablest men who have written on the seience of government, but I 
state the practice of our constitution as settled at the era of the revo- 
lution, and I state the doctrine under which the house of Hanover 
derives its title to the throne. Has the king a right to transfer his 
crown ? Is he competent to annex it to the crown of Spain or any 
other country ? No— but he may abdicate it and every man who 
knows the constitution knows the consequence, the right reverts 
to the next in succession — if they all abdicate, it reverts to the 
people. The man who questions this doctrine, in the same breath 
must arraign the sovereign on the throne as an usurper. Are yon 
competent to transfer your legislative rights to the French council of 
five hundred ? Are you competent to transfer them to the British 
parliament ? I answer,, no. When yon transfer you abdicate, and 
the great original trust reverts to the people from whom it issued. 
Yourselves you may extinguish, but parliament you cannot extinguish. 
It is enthroned in the hearts of the people. It is enshrined in the 
sanstuary of the constitution. It is immortal as the island which it 
protects. As well might the frantic suicide hope that the act which 
destroys his miserable body should extinguish his eternal soul. Again, 
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I therefore warn yon, do not dsat to laj your hands on tha constitu- 
tion ; it is above your power. 

Sir, I do not saj that the parliiuaadiit and the people, bj mntnal con- 
sent and co-operation, may not chaste the form of the constitntion. 
Whenever such a case arises it must be decided on its own merits — 
but that is not this case. If government con»ders this a season pecu- 
liarly fitted for exp^ments cm the constitution, they may call on the 
people. I ask you are yen ready to do so ? Are you ready to abide 
the event of such an appeal ? What is it you must, in that event, 
submit to the people? Not this particular project; for if you dissolve 
fiie present form of government, they become free to chbose any othw 
—you fling them to the fury of the tempest— you must call on them 
to unhouse themselves of the established constitution, and to fashion 
tcf themselves another. I ask again, is this the time for an experi- 
ment ot that nature ? Thank Gfod, the people have manitested no 
such wish — so far as they have sp<^en, their voice is decidedly agsdnst 
this daring innovation. You know that no voice has been uttered 
in its favour, and you cannot be infatuated enough to take confidence 
from the silence which prevails in -some parts of the kingdom s if you 
know how to appreciate that silence, it is more forvddable than the 
most clamorous opposition-^you may be rived and shivered by the 
lightning before you hear the peal of the thunder I 

Bat, sh*, we are told that we should discuss this question with 
calmness and composure. I am called on to surrender my birth%-right 
and my honour, and I am told I should be cahu and should be com- 
posed. National pride! Independence of our country! These, we 
are tovd by the minister, are only vulgar topics fitted for the meridian 
of the mob, but unworthy to be mentioned to such an enlightened 
assembly as this ; they are trinkets and gewgaws fit to catch the 
fancy of childish and unthinking people like you, sir^ or like your 
predecessor in that chair, but utterly unworthy the consideration of 
this house, or of the matured understanding of the noble lord who 
condescends to instruct it ! Gracious God ! We see a Pery re-ascend- 
ing from the tomb, and raisiug his aiwfiil voice to warn us against 
the surrender of our freedom, and we see that the proud and virtuous 
feelings which warmed the breast of that aged and venerate man are 
only calculated to excite the contempt of this young philosopher, who 
has been transplanted fi'om the nursery to the cabinet to outrage the 
feelings and understanding of the country. r 

But, sir, I wiU be schooled, and I will endeavour to argue thlaques- 
tion as calmly and Mgidly as I am desired to do ; and since we are 
told that thJ4 is a maasore intended for our benefit, and that it is 
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through mere kindness to ns that all these extraordinary means havB. 
been resorted to, I will beg to ask, how are we to be benefited ? Is 
it conmiercial benefit that we are to obtam ? I will not detain the 
house with a minute detail on this part of the subject. It has been 
fnllj discussed by able men, and it is well known tiiat we are alreadj 
possessed of eveiything material which could be desired in that re- 
spect. But I BhaM submit some obvious considerations. 

I waive the consideration, that under anj union of legislatures the 
eonditions as to trade between the two countries must be, either 
free ports, which would be ruinous to Ireland ; or equal duties, which 
would be ruinous to Ireland ; or the present duties made perpetual, 
which would be ruinous to Ireland ; or that the duties must be left 
open to regulation from time to time by the united parliament, which 
would leave us at the mercy of Great Britun. I will waive the con- 
sideration, that the minister has not thought fit to tell us what we 
are to get, and, what is still stronger, that no man amongst us has 
any definite idea of what we are to ask ; and I will content myself 
with asking this question — ^is your commerce in such a declining, des- 
perate state, that you are obliged to resort to irrevocable measures in 
order to retract it ? Or is it at the very moment when it is advanc- 
ing with rapid prosperity, beyond all example and above all hope — 
is it, I say, at such a time that you think it wise to bring your con- 
stitution to market, and offer it to sale, in order to obtain advantages, 
the aid of which you do not require, and of the nature of which you 
have not any definite idea. 

A word more, and I have done as to commerce. Supposing great 
advantages were to be obtained, and that they were specified and 
stipulated for ; what is your security that the stipulation will be ob- 
served ? Is it the faith of treaties ? What treaty more solemn than 
the final constitutional treaty between the two kingdoms in 1782, 
which you are now called on to violate ? Is it not a mockery to say 
that the parliament of Ireland is competent to annul itself, and to 
destroy the original compact with the people and the final compact of 
1782, and that the parliament of the empire will not be competent 
to annul anycommercial regulation of the ai-ticles of Union ? And here, 
sir, I take leave of this part of the question ; indeed, it is only justice 
to government to acknowledge that they do not much rely on the 
commercial benefits to be obtained by the Union — ^tbey have been 
rather held out in the way of innocent artifice, to delude the people 
for their own good ; .but the real objects are different, though still 
merely for the advantage of Ireland. 

What are those other objects ? To prevent the recurrence of re- 
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bellion, and to pnt an end to domestic dissensions ? Give me leave 
to ask, sir, how was the rebellion excited ? I will not inquire into 
its remote causes ; I do not wish to revive unpleasant recollections, or 
to saj anything which might be considered as invidious to the govern- 
ment of the countiy ; but how was it inmiediatelj excited ? By the 
agency of a party of levellers actuated by French principles, insti- 
gated by Frencli intrigues, and supported by the promise of French 
co-op«^tion« This party, I hesitate not to say, was in itself con- 
temptible. How did it become formidable ? By operating on the 
wealthy, well-informed, and moral inhabitants of the north, and per- 
suading them that they had no constitution ; and by instilling palata- 
ble poisons into the minds of the rabble of the south ; which were 
prepared to receive them by beiog in a state of utter ignorance and 
wretchedness. How will an Union effect those pre-disponent causes ? 
Will yon conciliate the mind of the northern by caricaturing all the 
defects of the constitution, and then extinguishing it, by draining his 
wealth to supply the contributions levied by an imperial parliament, 
and by outragmg all his religious and moral feelings by the means 
which you use to accomplish this abominable project ; and will you 
not, by encouraging the drain of absentees, and taking away the in- 
fluence and example of resident gentlemen, do everything in your 
power to aggravate the poverty, and to sublimate the ignorance and 
bigotiy of tiie south ? 

Let me ask agsdn, how was the rebellion put down ? By the zeal 
and loyalty of the gentlemen of Ireland rallying round — what ? a reed 
shaken by the winds ; a wretched apology for a minister, who neither 
knew how to give nor where to seek protection ? No ! but round 
the laws and constitution and independence of the country. What 
were the affections and motives that called us into action ? To pro- 
tect our families, our properties, and our liberties. What were the 
antipathies by which we were excited ? Our abhorrence of French 
principles and French ambition. What was it to us that France was 
a republic? I rather rejoiced when I saw the ancient despotism ot 
France put down. What was it to us that she dethroned her mon- 
arch ? I admired the vurtues and wept for the sufferings of the man ; 
but as a nation it affected us not. The reason I took up arms, and 
am ready still to bear them agunst France, is because she intruded 
herself upon our domestic concerns — ^because with the rights of man 
and the love of freedom on her tongue, I see that she has the lust ot 
dommionin her heart — ^because wherever she has placed her foot, she 
has erected her throne ; and to be her Mend or her ally is to be her tri- 
butary or her slave. 
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Let me ask, is the present conduct of the British minister calculated 
to augment or to transfer that antipathy ? No, sir, I will be bold to 
saj, that licentious and impious France, in all the unrestrained ex- 
cesses which anarchy and atheism have given birth to, has not com- 
mitted a more insidious act against her enemy than is now attempted 
by the professed champion of civilized Europe against a fHend and 
an ally in the hour of her calamity and distress — at a moment when 
our country is filled with British troops-^when the loyal men of Ire- 
land are fatigued with their exe^ons to pi^t down rebellion ; efforts 
in whicb they had succeeded before these troops arrived— whilst our 
Habeas Corpus Act is suspended— wUlst trials by court martial are 
carrying on in many parts of the kingdom — whilst the people are 
taught to think that they have no right to meet or to deliberate, and 
whilst the great body of them are so palsied by their fears, and worn 
down by their exertions, that even this vital question is scarcely able 
to rouse them from their lethargy — ^at the moment when we are dis- 
tracted by domestic dissensions-— dissensions artfully kept alive as 
the pretext tor our present subjugation and the instrament of our 
future thraldom ! 

Yet, sir, I tliank administration for this measure. They are, with* 
out intending it, putting an ^nd to our dissensions — through this 
black cloud which they have collected over us, I see the light break- 
ing in upon this unfortunate country. They have composed our dis- 
sensions — ^not by fomenting the embers of a lingering and subdued 
rebellion — ^not by hallooing the Protestant against the Catholic and 
the Catholic against the Protestant— not by committing the north 
against the south — ^not by inconsistent appeals to local or to party 
prejudices ; no — ^but by the avowal of this atrocious conspiracy against 
the liberties of Ireland, they have subdued every petty and subordi- 
nate distinction. They have united every rank and description of 
men by the pressure of this grand and momentous subject ; and I tell 
them that they will see every honest and independent man in Ireland 
rally round her constitution, apd merge every other cpnslderation in 
his opposition to this ungenerous and odious measure. For my own 
part, I will resist it to the last gasp of my existence and with the 
last drop of my blood, and when I feel the hour of my dissolution 
^.pproaching, I will, like the father of Hannibal, take my children to 
the altar and swear them to eternal hostility agamst the invaders of 
their country's freedom. 

Sir, I sh^ll not detain you by pursuing this question through the 
topics which it so abundantly offers. I shall be proud to think my 
name may be handed down to posterity in the same roll with these di&^ 
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interested patriots who have successfallj resisted the enemies of their 
ooimtrj. Snccessfnlly I trust it will be. In all events, I have mj 
exceeding great reward ; I shall bear in my heart the conscioiis- 
ness of having doae my duty, and in the hour of death I shall not 
be haunted by the reflection of iumsg baeely sold or "meanly aban- 
doned the liberties of my native land. Can every man who gives 
his vote on the other side this m^t lay his hand npon his heart and 
make the same declaration ? J hope so. It will be weU for his own 
peace. The indignation and abhorrenee of his countrymen wUl not 
accompany hhn throng life, and the curses of his children will not 
follow him to his grave, 

Mr. BifillandMr. Arthur Moore, two of. the most. eminent of the Irish bar, 
Dr. Browne, and the Hon. Mr. Knox, members for Trinity College, Lord Cony, 
Colonel O'Donnell, Sir Edward O'Brien, Colonel Bagwell, Mr. Stewart of KiUy- 
moon, Mr. Bichard Dawson, and seyeral of the highest of the country gentry, 
followed against the Union. The Attomey-Greneral, Sergeant Stanley, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. William Smith, were the chief speakers 
upon the side of government. In all, upwards of sixty members had spoken, 
when, at eleven o'clock ajxl the house, divided, and Mr. Ponsonby -s amendment 
was defeated by a majority of one — which majority was obtained by the pur- 
chase, a few' hours before, in the very bouse, of two members. One of them, 
Mr. Trench, of Woodlawn, afterwards Lord Ashtown, had actually spoken 
against the tlnion early in the debate ; the other was Blr. Luke Fox, afterwards 
judge, who, having by mistake gone into the opposition lobby, would, had he 
been counted, have made the numbers equal for and against the government, in 
which case the Speaker's casting vote would have dismissed the question. Driven 
to his wits' end. Fox declared, upon his honour, that he had accepted the £s- 
cheatorship of Munster (the Irish Chiltem Hundreds), and accordingly had no 
right to vote. The statement was false, as subsequent reference to the recor^l 
proved, but it sufficed for the night to give ministers the majority. 

The debate was renewed on the report of the address two days afterwards, 
and after again lasting until near noon of the following day, ministers were de- 
feated on Sir Laurence Parsons' amendment to expunge the paragiaph of the 
address relating to the Union, by a majority of five. Through tiiese wintry 
nights College-green, and all the avenues of the house, were crowded with people, 
and the moment the ministeiBs' defeat was announced firom the chair, the cheere 
of the opposition were re-echoed at every co^er o| the city. ^* A due sense fA 
decorum," it is said, *^ restrained the galleries within proper bounds ;" but 
Sergeant-at-arms tried in vain to still the triumphant treble of the ladies^ 
Sir Jonah Bariiug tern's narrative of those memorable nights is very graphic, but 
not literally accurate in the order which he gives of the debates. For instonee, 
he states iiuLt Plonket's speech of the 22nd was spoken on the 24th, in repiy to 
Castlereagh's second speech, in which, abandoning all restraint, the secreta^ 
denounced the opposition as ^^ a desperate faction," led by ** levellers and petti- 
foggers," and trading on the- prejudices of a ** barbarous and ignorant people;" and 
he proceeds to aceonnt for the unusual vehemence and asperity of OasUereagh^ 
tone by the severe attaok which Ponscmby had made upm him. Now the fact 
is, according to all the regular reports of the debates, that Castlweagh i^k^ 
second and Ponsonby third in the debate of the 24th, and that Ponsonby'i 
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Attack upon the ministers did not proroke, bat was in answoi/to Castleraagli*a 
insolent strictures upon the opposition. Tiie speecii which Caatlereagh really- 
tried to answer was evidently Plnnket*s terrible philippic, under which he 
quailed at the time, and whidi, two days afterwards, he hesitates directly to 
rafer to, though everv sentence of his speech is evidently aimed at it. 

One withering alluiion, which was said to have stung the Seeretaiy to tlia 
quick, is interpreted ta a memoir of Lord Plunket which appeared in the Um- 
vertity Jidaffazine. The passage referred to is that in which he calls Castlereagh 
^ a green and sapless twig** : — ^' This last stroke was felt at the time to have 
more in it than met the eye. Lady Castlereagh, who was remarkable for her 
beauty, was ritting in the gallery, and although married for some years, it was 
Lord Castlereagh*s misfortune to be childless. Plunket's tomahawk sarcasm 
was felt to bear not merely upon his imputed political, but upon his suspected 
personal imbecility.*' In the revised report the phrase is " green and limber 
twig," bat I believe the traditional version is correct. 
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January 28, 1799. 

BIsAimMB the Union had been discussed In the British Houses of Parliament 
Sheridan heading the opposition in a speech fall of Irish feeling, and of his cha- 
ncteristic loftiness, vigour, and brilliancy. "Hy country," he nobly ex* 
claimed, '^ has claims upon me which I am not more proud to acknowledge than 
ready to liquidate to the fall measure of my ability.** He was replied to with 
almost equal power by George Canning ; and the debate on Irish independence 
was, in &ct, a duel between the two great Irish orators, until Pitt rose and de- 
veloped his plan of consolidating the empire, in a long and magnificent speech, 
ending by a declaration of his intention' to carry the Union at all hazards. 

Meanwhile, however, contrary to his expectation, the Irish cabinet had been 
beaten upon the address. On the 28th, Lord Castlereagh moved an adjourn- 
ment of the house until the 7th of February, in order to obtain advices from 
England. In the course of debate, 

Mr. Plxtneet condemned the declaration of the British minister, 
which was made under the inflaence of ignorance and delusion, as to 
what were the real sentiments of the parliament and people of Ire« 
land on the subject of Union. He most suppose that the British 
minister had been taught to reckon upon the certain and infallible 
success of his project for influencing the Irish parliament, and he could 
not have discovdred his error in the decision of that parliament, when 
he had the temerity to utter the speech alluded to, and of the authen- 
ticity of which there was pretty good evidence in a confidential paper 
of the nunister (the Sun), The public mind (as the honourable mem- 
ber had observed) stood in need of repose after so much a^tation as 
it had recently sustamed upon this topic, and therefore he should not 
oppose the motion for adjournment ; but if it should appear on the 
next meeting of the house, that the British minister still persisted in 
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his rash design, he would call upon every gentleman on this side of 
the house who had aheady voted agamst the measure, and apon any 
gentleman on the other side, who, through false delicacy, had not re- 
sisted the proposal for entertaining it, to come forward in vindication 
of the honour, the dignity, and the independence of the Irish parlia- 
ment and the Irish nation, and by some strong and decided declara- 
tion put an extinguisher upon this odious and abominable measure. 
The noble lord had intimated that the time might come when the 
parliament and the country would be glad to solicit the measure, as 
the only means of effectually securing tranquillity. He hoped the 
noble lord did not mean to insinuate that measures would be adopted 
to produce such a situation in the country as would create the neces- 
sity of such a solution, in order that " what was spoken by the pro- 
phets might be fulfilled." He was not over fond to see a minister 
ruling the countiy, who seemed to have a taste for verifying his own 
predictions as to the necessity he foretold ; and he wished to see that 
minister and his British colleague removed from office, a circumstance 
which could not much affect them, as they seemed too cool to feel for 
any event. 



THE PLACE BILL. 
May 16, 1799. 

The proceedings during the rest of the sesuon were nnimportant In a discos- 
sion having reference to the number of seats vacated nnder the place bill, by 
which means ministers were graduaUy making a Unionist majority, Flunket 
said: — 

Sib, I think that the question put to the noble lord by my honourable 
friend (Mr, Dawson), was put with such candour and moderation, 
that it merited a respectful answer, instead ot being treated, as it 
has been, with contemptuous silence. But as I find that the noble 
lord has yielded to the all-poweriul and eloquent injunction of his 
learned friend the prime-serjeant (Mr. St. George Daly), I am jus- 
tified in supposmg that no answer could have been given, but such as 
would confirm the house in an opinion of the justness of tiie obser- 
vations made by my honourable friend. 

But what stuff, sir, does the noble lord think this house and the coun- 
tiy made ,of,that they should bear with such contemptuous silence— 
with a treatment so insulting ? It has been said that the question 

C2 
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of Union ought not to have been introduced into the discussion ; but 
I must say, that the qnesrtion before the house b intimately connected 
with that of a legislative Union, because the noble lord is making 
use of the prerogative of the crown as a means and instrument of 
filling the benches of this house ^Ith the supporters of his favourite 
measure* 

Baffled in this house at the time that* the question of Union was 
openly brought forward, administration have now recourse to other 
modes ; and every little means, artifice, and agency, is made use of 
indirectly to attain those ends which the minister wants only the 
mockery of an artificial majority in parliament to sanetiim in order 
then to enforce. 

Sir, how has ' the measure of a Union been introduced into this 
house ? Have the inducements of office been held out to any mem- 
ber on this side of it ? Have the old and faithful servants of the 
crown been dismissed and their places pointed to in order to tempt 
the integrity of political virtue? Have Inibery and corruption 
been resorted to for the purpose of making that majority which the 
unbiassed play of honest princifrfe would- never make? Sir, let the 
minister answer, for he is one of those who can best tell ; bnt thus 
much, sir, I will say, that nor place, nor power, nor bribery, nor 
corruption influenced any man who voted against the' minister's mea- 
sure, but in the strength of honest principle was it rejected. 

The true sense of parliament has been declared; it is mani- 
fested to the world. The unbought sense of parliament has been 
declared; and that virtue which protected the independence of 
this house and of this kingdom, will again save it, should any 
ministry foolishly &nd wickedly persist in hostility against them. I 
would .then warn the noble lord how he again attempts ihQ liberties 
of his country. I would warn the noble lord to profit of the expe« 
rience which he has ah:eady had, and not court another defeat and 
another shame. I would warn that minister who exhibits a political 
phenomenon in this house, who, contrary to every precedent after 
having failed in measures odious to his country, odious to parliament, 
and injurious to hlk sovereign, yet retains his place and has net 
sought refuge from public notice in private (Htuaticm. I would warn 
him not to persist in his destructive course, or continue to urge a 
measure which the pec^le of Ireland never will accept ; and which, 
if forced on them, will, to use the noble lord's own words, be the 
most rash, fatal, and unfortnnate conduct, that ever has been 3d<^[)ted 
by any minister? 

Sir, it is meanly and insidiously attempted to impute meitaves el 
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personal interest to gentlemen at this side of the house, for the part 
thej have taken on the question of the legislative Union. The odium of 
corrupt motlyes.is attempted to be divided; but I will ask is there 
one instance — one soUtarj instance that can be pointed out ? 

'< Yes^' aaid Mr.iBCartiDr^m the other fiide of the hooM 
Let me hear that name then. 

Here Mr. ' Martin cried out that he was ready. Bat he was etopped by a 
general exclamation of *' Shame, shame I'Vand a cry of " pcooeed" addressed to 
Mr. Plunket. 

I waited, Mr. Speaker, to hear the solitary name of him who on 
this side of the house in opposing the Union had acted on any mo- 
tive of interest, but that which he felt in common with his country. 
I have heard of 116 placemen and pensioners ; I will not say whe- 
ther any of these voted for it, but I am sure if any independent gen- 
tleman has given bis support to the measure, he has been betrayed 
into that support by circumstances, acting not on his conviction, but 
on those temporary feelings which they have excited ; and, sir, I 
hall, as most propitious to the freedom of this country, the successes 
of his Majesty's allies on the Continent ; because, I hope, they will 
lead to a speedy peace. AVhen fears 6f invasion and rebellion are re- 
moved, I am sure there will not be found a single independent gentle- 
man in this country to support the minister in this abominable measure. 

Sir, I have heard the opposers of Union, branded also with the 
name of faction. But who are they who form this faction ? It is 
they who have put down rebellion. It is these men who, even in 
the young memory of a young minister, have saved this country, and 
to whom it is owing, that the coimexion between it and Great Britain 
subsists at this moment. 

Sir, it is a fact, and I speak it under correction of the noble lord 
if I am wrong, that he has said that, none shall vacate their seats in 
this house, whose successors will not support tJie measure of a Union. 
And it is another fact, sir, which the minister may contradict if he 
can, that in ahnost every instance since the commencement of the 
present session, the escheatorship of Munster has been given to mem- 
bers whose only qualification for the office has been, that their suc- 
cessors were conditioned to vote for an Union. This condition the 
honourable colonel, whose case has given rise to the present discussion, 
would not, could not make for his successor. On the contrary, it was 
known that his intended successor was one who, like himself, loved 
the free constitution of Ireland, and therefore it was that the colonel 
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was refasedy and the escheatorship of Mnnster for the first time c(m« 
verted into an instrament of prerogative, injorions to parliament and 
to the people. The noble lord has professed — eveiy man in thif 
honse has heard him profess — ^that he will cany the measure of Union 
onlj by the free consent of parliament and of the country ; has this 
refusal of the escheatorship of Monster been a consequence of that 
profession ? Have the instructions given to sheri£& not to call meet- 
ings of their counties been in conformity with that profession ? Is it 
to cany the Union bj the free consent and unbiassed judgment of 
the people that all the public prints have been bought up, and either 
bribed to silence on the subject of Union, or filled with publications 
in support of it? Sir, it is veiy easy for a minister to clasp his hands 
and to implore the honse to refrain from pledging itself on the mea- 
sure of a legish&tive Union until the sense of the countiy shall be 
known. It is veiy easy thus to implore parliament, and set this en- 
treaty to notes of most pathetical cadence, but acts are the strongest 
testimonies of intention — the strongest witnesses of motives, and the 
actions of the noble lord, loudly speaking against h^s professions, can- 
not be misunderstood bj any man who is not senseless and heartless 
to the interests of his country, against which the noble lord has 
anrayed himself in sincere, but I trust futile hostility. 



THE UNION 

May 18, 1799. 

Towards the dose of the sessioii, one day St. Geoige Daly summoned np con- 
xage, made a foriotiB attack upon the opposition in general, and the opposition 
barristers in particular; had ventured a savage ondaught upon Bushe, and was 
proceeding to assail Plnnket, when the latter, who happened to sit near him, 
caught his eye,' and, as it were, shot him through with one keen glance of mer- 
ciless scorn. Daly fiiltered, stammered, and after a few awkward struggles to 
regain the flow of his speech, sat down. Plunket followed him, and these are 
his last words to the government in the session of 1799 : — 

You, Mr. Speaker, have already, on a former occasion, proved a 
Union to be inconsistent with the interests of the people of Ireland, 
and the honourable gentleman who spoke last but two has proved 
it to be inconsistent with the interests of any member of this honse, 
and of every Irish gentleman of £3000 a-year ; and after this 1 
trust there can be but one sentiment in execration of this abominable 
measure. Another learned gentUinan has expressed much indigna* 
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tion at the language used at this side of the house ; and when he 
arose, I was afraid that his indignation woold have honied him be- 
yond the bounds of prndence ; bat veiy seasonably he happened to 
be ^^80 angry that he conld not speak," and thus he fonnd a tolerably 
good chance of not being able to offend. I wish, however, that he 
had bestowed some of his indignation on the conduct which gave 
rise to the present debate ; and if a conduct the most base and fla- 
grant could inspire terms of disapprobation, the honourable and 
learned member must certainly have recovered the use of his tongue. 
He would then have to reprobate the roost shameful hypocrisy — 
the most scandalous efironteiy ; and the warmth of his eloquence 
and the freedom of his manner would be well employed in repre- 
hending the conduct of a minister who had not only thrown away 
the substance, but the semblance of virtue. 

The honom*able and learned member has asked why the house does 
not now act with that cordiality in support of government which it 
did last session, and most pathetically he asks £f the spirit of loyalty 
has fled from this house. I will tell the honourable gentleman why 
government does not And that warm support in this house which it 
was wont to do. It is because the conduct of the administration has 
been such as to freeze the warm blood of loyalty — and if it should 
again dilute at the approach of public danger, it will not be owing 
to that administration, which did all it could to put down the loyalty 
of the country. Sir, the conduct of the noble lord this night, and of 
his friends, has proved that although the administration may wish to 
do mischief, it has not talents sufficient to effect it, and I warn the 
noble lord how he proceeds in such a line of conduct. I warn him 
how he shows to the people of Ireland that the question of Union is 
to be earned by force or fraud, and as far as my humble voice can 
go, I take this last opportunity of cautioning the people and ministry 
of England how they suffer themselves to be deceived by the false 
representations of the noble lord. After the boasts with which he 
ushered in the question at the commencement of the session, it was 
rejected with ignominy and disgrace : the same cant is used now. 
The people are said to be changing their minds. The members of 
this house are said to be changing their minds ; but I challenge the 
treasury bench to name the man who has changed his mind. Agaii; 
and again I do remind the noble lord of the weight of responsibility 
which rests on him, if by misrepresentation he commits the two coun- 
tries on this subject. On his head will be the consequences — and 
poor indeed will that compensation be which such a head can make 
for the public evils which its errors may create. 
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January 15, 1800. 

Thx government were bnsily occapied daring the parliamentary reeen. Loid 
Comwallis made a toar of the country, carefolly selecting places ^ere he could 
dkit a semblance of pnbKc opinion in ftyoor of the Union. Hia pro g r o o o wa* 
like the canvass of a potimlloping borough. Countiy gentlemen were promised 
titles, public functionaries promotion, the Catholics emancipation, the Protestanta 
ascendancy; the sAe&een-keeper was licensed, and the prisoner pardoned if ha 
would only agree to support the Union. The Lord lieutenant waa all things to 
all men. « 

The Secretary and Under-Secretary were equally active in operating upon tha 
parliament. Peerages and pensions were scattered like largesse. Uonourable 
members who would not sell their votes could sell their seats. Thus between actual 
purchases and changes in the representation, Caatlereagh carried off forty-three 
votes from the opposition in the couiae of 1799. , 

Parliaaunt met on the 16th of January, 1800 ; and to the great surprise of 
the opposition, the Viceroy's speech had no allusion direct or indirect to the 
Union. The address was moved by T^scoont Loftus and seconded by Colonel 
Crosbie — ^yet no reference whatever by either speaker to the ministerial policy. 
Sir Laurence Parsons then rose ; called upon the clerk to read the Lord Lieu- 
teaant's speech at the close of last session, in which the king's recommendation 
of an incoiporatiag Union was embodied ; lamented that the sudden prorogation 
had then unfairly prevented the house from giving a suitable answer to his 
majesty ; and said the same object was now aimed at by a studious omission of 
the subject from the opening speech, His speech ended by an amendment to 
the adcbress, declaratory of the house's adherence to the constitution of '82. In 
the dbuxse of his reply, which was a malignant attack upon opposition, Castle- 
reagh stated that it was his intention to have moved a call of the house for that day 
fortnight, in order to consider the formal proposition of an Union. After this decla- 
ration the debate proceeded in regular order — the Right Hon. David Latouohe^ 
the Bight Hon. Denis Browne, the Attomey-CreneraJ, Sir John Blaquiere, and 
a few minor stars of the treasury bench on the side of government. The speak- 
ing of the opposition was all powerful and impassioned; and Bushe's, Pon- 
sonby*s, and O'Donnell's speeches were of a high order of eloquence. Plunket 
spoke late in the night. Doctor Browne, an American by birth, and member for 
Trinity College, whom Castlereagh had converted during the recess from a vio* 
lent anti-Unionist into a proselyte of the Castle, preceded him, and thus met 
the rough edge of his wrath : — 

Sib, I have no right to sit in judgment on the motives of the hon. 
member who has just sat down. The secrets of his heart and the 
springs of his conduct must be left to the great Searcher of hearts ; 
but by his public actions his public character is to be judged, and 
on those I will beg leave freely to comment. He has stated his rea- 
son for revising to concur in the amendment of the hon. baronet to 
be, that it would pledge him irretrievably against the measure of a 
Legislative Union : how would that concurrence pledge him more 
sodemnlj than the amendment of the last session, proposed by my 
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hon. friend (Mjc G« Ponsonby), in which he then conenrred ? That 
was a reeolution, that we would support our free constitution aa 
finally established in 1782. This is a resolution dedanng that we 
are in possession of that constitution, and that it is the wish and 
interest of his Majesty's Irish subjects to remdn in possession of that 
constitution, and in the state of union and amity with Great Britain 
which we now enjoy* What has happened to change the sentiments 
of the hon. gentleman? I have heard that when he was elected to 
the dignified situation which he now fills, representative of the uni- 
versity of Dublin, he declared to his constituents that only one pos- 
sible event could make him harbour the idea of an Union, and that 
was, to save this country from a separation* 

Cries of " hear, hear," frdm the treasuiy benches. 

I am glad the new Mends of the hon. gentleman have found an 
excuse for him which he did not suggest for himself ; if they do not 
furnish him mth an argument, they must relieve hun from an anxiety 
— he was much alarmed, because he knew his opinions would be 
unpalatable to both sides of the house : but whatever sentiments they 
may have excited amongst us, they certainly have been received 
with acclamation by the minister. The hon. gentleman departs from 
the pledge which he entered into to his constituents, not because he 
apprehends any separation between the countries, but because so 
much corruption has taken place in parliament, in the cousse of the 
last session, and so many bad laws have been passed, that he really 
feels the constitution not worth preserving. Will the hon. gentleman 
recollect, that in the last session he not only declared against the 
measure, but argued with much ability that parliament was incom- 
petent to adopt it. What has done away thehr incon^etence ? 
Their corruption! He then believed them incapable of sanction* 
ing this measure, and he now rises to pronounce a libel on the par* 
liament ; and on the strength of their iniquities, for which he arraigna 
them, he declares them armed with authority to dispose of the liber- 
"ties of Ireland. Not of his country — I rejoice that he has no claim 
to the name of Irishman. He has been raised iato station by the 
bounty of the country, and he shows his gratitude by^ conspiring for 
the destruction of her liberties. So much for the hon. gentleman-— 
to the comfort of his own reflections, and to the gratitude of his con- 
stituents I consign him. But whilst I express an honest indignation 
against those who have left our cause, and whilst I turn back to 
shed a tear of regret over the tomb of an honourable and honest man 
who is now no more (I mean Colonel O'Donnell, the late member 
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for Donegal), I most congratulate the relations of that gaUant man 
that a phoenix has risen from his ashes — ^I most congratulate the 
country on that splendid blaze of eloquence with which his successor 
has this night delighted and illuminated the house. 

Sir, I feel no ordinary sensation on this question being again in< 
trodaced to the consideration of parliament. It was ushered into 
the last parliament with the same boyish boasting which now accom- 
panies it, and rejected with the same contumely which ultimately 
awaits it. Without any change in the drcumstances of the country, 
without the production of any new argument, the same men who 
fled like detected thieves at the close of the last session, and who in 
the precipitance of their flight stumbled ovei; and overturned all pub- 
lic decency and parliamentary decorum, now exhibit themselves to 
challenge the national observation, and to brand with the name of 
faction every man who has honesty and courage to spurn their de- 
grading purposes. What change has taken place ? Has the mea- 
sure changed its nature, or the minister his objects, or the countries 
their relations ? No, you shall know the changes which have taken 
place — I will unmask the men who have dared to come into the 
midst of parliament and people to pamper their liberties by sordid 
bribery and to subdue their spirits by lawless force, and if I cannot 
excite the feelings of honour or virtue in their hearts, I will call the 
blooming blush of shame into their cheeks. 

You are told with puny sophistry that you ought at least to dis- 
cuss the question. What is meant by this ? That you should dis- 
cuss the principle ? You have already done so ; no principle ever 
underwent a more ample discussion in parliament, and after examin- 
ing it for two entire days in all its relations, and after supposing all 
the details the most favourable which possibly could be offered to 
Ireland, the principle was rejected by a majority not only free from 
any influence, but resisting every influence. If by discussion is 
meant that we should discuss the detail without examining the prin- 
ciple, I utterly refuse it. We now stand on the high ground of 
national independence, secured by solemn compact; and we are 
called on to declare our readiness to surrender that independences 
and relinquish that compact, for the pui-pose of treating about we 
know not what possible advantages, and this is called discussion. 
In answer to this demand, I say, first, you have not stated any one 
definite advantage which Ireland can gain, or evil which she can 
avoid, to induce her to relinquish guaranteed independence. The 
measure has now been agitated above a year, and we have not to 
this hoar heard stated in definite terms, such as a plain understand- 
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ing can comprehend, any one specific advantage which we are to 
gain, or any one evil which we are to escape, by its adoption. We 
have heard a deal of lofty language — ^increased resources and conso- 
lidated strength— wealth and morals of England imported — present 
benefits from England secured — ^possible evils deprecated — corrup- 
tion of our own parliament destroyed — ^to be made partakera with 
the most dignified assembly in the world-^— danger of separation to 
be avoided — -and political and religious differences closed for ever. 
This all sounds magnificently ; but analyse it, and where a definite 
meaning can be extracted, no man pretends to say how an Union 
can forward the thing meant. 

Again, J will not admit the principle, because it is a barter of 
liberty for money, even supposing your advantages as real as they 
are visionary. The nation which enters into such a traffic is besot- 
ted. Freedom is the parent of wealth, and it is an act of parricide 
to sacrifice the constitution which generates and nourishes your com- 
merce for the supposed improvement of that commerce. This is, 
indeed, under all its circumstances, the most extra^gant demand 
ever. made by one nation from another. Ireland, a happy little 
isknd, with a population of between four and five milh'ons of people 
— hardy, gaUant, and enthusiastic — ^possessed of all the means of 
civilization — agriculture and commerce well pursued and understood 
— ^laws well arranged and administered — a' constitution fiiUy recog- 
nised and established — ^her revenues, her trade, her manufactures 
thriving beyond the hope or example of any other country of her 
extent, within these few years advancing with a rapidity astonishing 
even to herself; not complaining of her deficiency in any of these 
respects, but enjoying and acknowledging her prosperity — is called on 
to surrender them all, to the control of whom ? To a great and 
powerful continent, to which nature intended her as an appendage ? 
To a mighty people, totally exceeding her in all calculation of teni- 
tory and population ? No, but to another happy little island placed 
beside her in the bosom of the Atlantic, of little more than double 
iier territory and population, and possessing resources not nearly so 
superior to her wants ; and this, too, an island which has gi-own 
great, and prosperous, and happy by the very same advantages which 
Ireland enjoys — a free and independent constitution, and the pro- 
tection of a domestic, superintendent parliament. The wealth, and 
power, and dignity of Great Britain (of which no man rejoices more sin- 
>€erely than I do) are the most irresistible arguments against an Union. 

A little clod of earth, by the enjoyment of fireedom, has generated 
j strength, and wealth, and majesty. She has reared her head abov^ 
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the waters, and has dictated to the unwieldy, lethaigic despotbmsy 
and to the nnripened, fertile dependencies of Europe* And does she 
therefore call upon Ireland to cast from her her constitution, and to 
resign the same never- failing means to the same ends ? No* I 
must take leave to consider the example of Britain more persnasiye 
and more disinterested than her advice. Further, we are called on 
by this sister island not to connect ourselves in alliance with her ; 
we have akeadj done so in the most indissoluble way ; the crown 
of Ireland necessarily annexed to the crown of England, and the 
responsibility of the British mimster as a pledge for their continu- 
ance ; not like Scotland, where the crowns were accidentally united 
in the person of the reigning monarch, and where the parliament 
had proceeded to sever that solitary bond of connexion ; not like 
Scotland, where a Jacobite parliament had proposed to appoint a 
king not only different from the king of England, but actually 
claiming title to the English throne against the lawful monarch ; not 
like Scotland, thus put into a state of war with England, with her 
shores blockaded, and her trade interdicted ; but with fdl and per- 
fect alliance, founded on unity of executive, unity of interest, and 
similarity of constitution ; and all of them not only uninvaded by, 
bat uniformly strengthened and secured by, the parliament of Ire- 
land. 

Again, sir, I will not admit the principle of Union, because we 
are not only called on to abandon our tried prosperity and the free 
constitution which gave birth to it, and without any necessity for so 
doing, or any specific advantage to be derived ; but we are called on 
to do so on the faith of compact, and by the very persons who, in 
making the demand, violate the most solemn of all possible com- 
pacts, I mean that of 1782. The minister acts consistently in 
arraigning that settlement. It is at variance with all his plans, and 
in contradiction to all his sentiments. That settlement acknowledged 
the independence of the Irish parliament on this sound principle, 
^' That the two countries were united by sameness of interest and. 
similarity of constitution ; that the strength and security of the one 
mutually affected the other; that they stand and fall together.'^ 
You now avow to us that we have no sameness of interest ; that we 
never had and never can have the British constitution ; that there 
are no principles of union in our connexion, that the elements of hos- 
tility are essentially intermixed with it ; that our weakness is your 
strength ; that our subjugation is your safety ; and that you cannot 
stand unless we fall, and are trampled on. Consistently, therefore^ 
do yon arraign that settlement, and candidly do you tell us that il 
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was no compact, bat a delasion ; that on our part it was an arrogant 
claim, taking advantage of the weakness and distress of Great Bri- 
tain, and that on yonr part it was a political finesse, hnmonring onr 
childish insolence, yielding to our accidental strength, and that yoa 
win resume in the hoar of force what yon granted in the hour of 
feebleness. 

Act yonr part in its fnll extent — resume it ; but do not res(»*t to 
the mockery of calliDg on ns to relinquish what you tell us we haye 
no right to retain. Do not insult us by offering compacts, when you 
avow that no compact can bind* Do not hold out to us the taunting 
pledge of ^th and sincerity, when you boast of your total want of 
faith and sincerity in the compact of 1782. It is not merely by 
your licensed scribblers that the fraud of 1782 has been fiated. 
Posterity will scarcely believe the page of history, when th^y see it 
recorded by the British minister. In 1782 you pledged the royal 
word, you pledged the solemn honour of the p^aments of both 
countries. You called on Almighty God to witness the truth and sin- 
cerity of that final adjustment ; and you now caQ on us, by the pledge 
of the same royal faith, by the anthority of the same parliament, 
and under the same religious sanction, to enter into a new treaty 
whose basis must be the yiolation of the former one. 

Who is to guarantee it ? If by your own authority you claim a 
right to violate a compact made amongst equals, and you call on us 
not to contract with, but to surrender to the same persons who have 
overturned it ; if that treaty is not binding on yon whilst we are 
both alive and strong and able to support our mutual pretensions, 
will this treaty of 1800 be binding when we are extinct by the terms 
of it, and yon survive alone to expound and to enforce it — call 
down whatever sanction of king or parliament or God on your new 
contract, and how will it be treated twenty years hence, in an impe- 
rial parliament ? If they wish to extinguish your 100 representatives 
and make you a province in farm as well as substance, may they not 
then with some colour say, ^ we told you in 1800 that yon had no 
constitution : your pretended compact you tiiien gave up, we admit- 
ted you to our parliament by courtesty and for a time, and we now at 
our pleasure dismiss you from it.'* Would that act of 1820 be so 
shameless a violation of the articles of 1800 as these articles cf 
1800 would be of the compact of 1782. 

I say, therefore, I will not quit the vantage ground of freedom and 
compact to admit the principle of an Union. 

But it is said we press the discussion — ^that no mention of Union 
has been made in the speech, and that it is unbecoming in us to urgt 
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the rejection of a measure which has not been aanoanced« Sir, this 
is vetj idle talk. If gentlemen do not feel a dne respect for them- 
selves, they should at least have some for the representative of 
majesty. Is it not more than ludicrous that the lord lieutenant should 
at the close of the last session propose the measure of Union, when par* 
liament could not answer him, and that he should be utterly silent 
on it at the conunencement of this session, when parliament is ready 
to auswer him ? You well know the reason of this inconsistency. 
You wait to have your troops recruited. You do something more 
than conjecture how those members mean to vote whose seats have 
been vacated since the last session of parliament. This trick is of a 
piece with the rest, and the conduct of the measure from first to last 
is the true expositor of its merits. May I be indulged in taking a 
very short review of it ? 

It is admitted by the minister that the alleged necessity of Union 
flows merely from the constitution of 1782. From Henry the 
Second untU that time Great Britain never suggested the idea. It 
then was suggested not as a measure to be granted on the constitu- 
tion of 1782, but as a substitute for it. It was found that no man 
could be hardy enough to utter the sentiment in this country, and it 
was abandoned. You thereupon acknowledged our independent con- 
stitution, and said that all grounds of constitutional disagreement 
between the two countries were thereby for ever precluded ; and yet 
you now tell us that thereby, and thereby only, they were created. 
fn 1785 commercial di^Terences arose ; there were long negociations 
between the two countries, yet the name of Union never hinted at. 
They broke off; still Union never hinted at At a later period they 
nrc renewed and settled, and still Union never hinted at ; in 1789 
the question of regency arose, and Union never hinted at. And it 
is worthy of remark, that at those latter periods both countries were 
in profound peace, foreign and domestic, and-nothing existed to pre^ 
vent the fair sense of every man in this kingdom, in or out of parlia- 
ment, being had upon the subject. At last, in 1795, we see the 
measure peeping out of the British cabinet, and the propriety of its 
adoption mentioned as the reason for dashing the hope which had been 
held out to the Catholic. The admission of the Catholic, says Lord 
Carlisle, would deprive the empire of advantages greater than any 
which sue has derived since the revolution, at least since the Union! 
And it is to be observed, that the Catholic claim is rejected in ordei 
to enable the minister to effect Union, and not Union adopted for 
the pni'pose of rejecting the claim. Still, howeveri the ficheme \a not 
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avowed to parliament or people, we only discover it by the accidental 
disclosure of a ministerial correspondence. 

Daring the administration of Lord Oamden, of whom I wish to 
speak with every degree of personal respect, a system was adopted 
certainly not calculated to soften religions animosities, or to endear 
the parliament to the Irish people. I do not mean to comment on 
the propriety of those measures, but when I reflbct that the British 
minister had hatched the plan of Union before they were adopted, 
and when I see the supposed alienation of people fix>m parliament in 
consequence of those measures, and the religious and political ani- 
mosities excited by them used as the instruments for effecting that 
plan, I cannot divest my mind of the suspicion that the plan was 
adopted to effect the purpose. During the administration of that 
nobleman the moat extensive, deep, well-planned, and wicked con- 
spiracy that ever nation escaped from was batched, matored, and 
prepared to burst upon the country. It was detected in aU its parts, 
and published m all its details, and the energies of the nation called 
out to resist it, by the vigilance^ information, and resources of a resi- 
dent, superintending Irish parliament. If this wicked plot of Union 
had then been effected, and our parliament at Westminster, every 
vestige of British connexion would have been swept off the face of 
the land. WeU, sir, this rebellion burst on the public with hideous 
and unexampled atrocity, and it was substantially put down by the 
resident, loyal men of Ireland ; by native valour and native honour, 
before any reinforcement had arrived from Great Britain; and it is 
because the connexion has been preserved by the wisdom of the resi- 
dent parliament, and by the valour and loyalty of the resident gen- 
tlemen of Ireland, that yon now propose to banish both. In the 
summer of 1798 Lord Oomwallis arrived in this country, a man of 
high character and great military fame, not for the purpose of repelling 
invasion, not for the purpose of subduing rebellion, but to apply all 
his character and all his powers to the achievement of a political pur- 
pose. I will not dwell on the glories of his military campaign ; I 
mean him no personal disrespect; but this I must observe, that whilst 
the militaiy lord lieutenant was in the field, with an army of 60,000 
men to support him, history wiH have it to record that we are in- 
debted to a gallant Irishman (Mr. Yereker), at the head oi about 
800 native troops, for having withstood the enemy, and prevented 
the capital of Ireland from being entered in triumph by a body of 
not one thousand Frenchmen. 

I do not wish to inquire too minutely why the embers of an extin- 
guished rebellion have been so long suffered to exist ; I do not wish 
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to derogate firom the praise to which the noble lord may be entitled 
for his clemencj. Its very excesses, if they do claim praise, are at 
jeast entitled to indolgenoe ; bat when I see that all the rays of 
mercy and forbearance are reserved to gild the brow of the yiceroy, 
and that all the odium of harshness and severity b flung upon tlie 
parliament ; when I see the clemency of the chief governor throwing 
its mantle over the midnight murderer ; when I see it holding parle j 
with the armed rebel in the field ; and when I see the task of mak- 
ing war against the victim in his grave and the infant in the cradle 
thrown by the same government upon the parliament, I cannot avoid 
suspecting that there is something more than the mere milk of human 
kindness in the forbearance on the one part, and something more 
than mere political caution in the severities of the other* But, sir^ 
this rebellion was subdued by the parliament and people of Ireland ; 
and before the country had a breathing time, before the loyalist had 
time to rest from his labours; before the traitor had received his pun- 
ishment or his pardon; whilst we were all stunned by the stupendous 
events which had scarcely passed ; whilst something little short of 
horror for all political projects had seized the mind of every man ; 
whilst the ground was yet smoking with the blood of an 0*Neill and 
of a Mountjoy, the wicked conspii'acy was announced which was to 
Tob their country of its liberties and then: minor children of their 
birthright. With a suspended Habeas Corpus Act, with military 
tribunals in every county, the overwhelming and irretrievable mea- 
sure of Union was announced for the fi:ee, enlightened, and calm dis- 
cussion of an Irish parliament, and with aU these engines of terror 
still suspended over theb: heads it is again submitted to them. 

How was it brought forward ? A hireling of the Castle employed 
to traduce parliament and insult the country ; hopes held out to the 
Catholic that he should be established if he adopted ; threats to the 
Protestant that he should be annihilated if he rejected ; the constitu- 
tion of 1782 openly treated as a system of force on our part and of 
compulsion on the part of England, and the right to resume it openly 
asserted. Whilst this impolitic insult was circulated through the 
country by the authority of government, the lord lieutenant sent to 
some of the principal gentlemen, merely to request their attention to 
the subject, but at the same time to assure them that he did not wish 
it to be carried unless by the uninfluenced opinion of the wealth and 
sense and loyalty of the country. What was the first parliamentary 
step ? The chancellor of the exchequer and prime sergeant turned 
out of office because they ventured to declare an opinion against it. 
The measure was brought forward without hinting at the opinion ol 
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the people, but, on the contrary, asserting the foil competence of par- 
liament to decide without them. An insidious speech prepared by 
the minister and delivered from the throne, affectuig to advise merely 
general strengthening of the empire, but which the secretary was com- 
pelled to avow meant Union, and Union only. What followed ? 
The measure was justified by the noble secretary on account of the 
poverty and wretchedness of Ireland, and the necessity of separation 
flowing from the constitution of 1782. The principle of influence 
which had been exerted was justified, and the intention fairly avowed 
of following it up to the full extent of prerogative* The question 
was discussed for two days in all its relations, the principle examined 
and the details supposed the most favourable which possibly could be 
granted to Ireland, and after that full discussion, in despite of the 
calamities and terrors of the times, in despite of the surprise with 
which it was brought on, in despite of the influence exercised and 
avowed, the preliminary principle was rejected by a majority not 
only not acting under any corrupt influence, but against sdl corrupt 
influence. 

I need not remind yon of the transport with which that determi- 
nation was received in every corner of the kingdom. Whatever 
might have been the former eiTors of parliament, ihey were lost in 
the virtue and splendor of that event. What, sir, was the conse- 
quence? In oj^position to the declared sense of parliament and 
known wishes of the people, you were told, by one whom I may, 
without ofience, call, if not a boy, at least a very young man, *' that 
you were all in error ; that you should hereafter implore as a bless- 
ing what you now deprecated as a curse ; and that he would never 
lose sight of the measure, but would govern you for the purpose." 
[ ask, was such language or conduct ever ventured on by a defeated 
minister ; or would this insolence have been dared, if you had been 
considered as a free parliament or a free peoplel What was the 
conduct of Great Britain ? Exactly corresponding in contemptuous- 
ness with that of then: minister here. On the very day of the defeat 
in the Irish parliament, the minister of England, confiding in the dark 
promises of his partizans here, and takmg our acquiescence to the 
surrender of our constitution as a thing of course, announces the mea- 
sure to the British parliament, and gains their ready assent — ^no re- 
luctance on their part, as when the fi^ee trade was obtained — no 
reluctance as on the repeal of 6th of George, or on tbe renunciation, 
or on the Commercial Propositions, which we thought so bad that 
we rejected them, although they acceded to them with regret, as much 
too good for us. No, sir, knowing that Union would make them 
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masters, their ready acquiescence is procured. Well ! by the teme* 
ritj and boasting of a very yoncg man, the parliament of one country 
is committed against the other. What is done by the minister when 
the disappointment is announced ? Is he overwhelmed with shame ? 
Anxious to extricate himself? No ; he proceeds with as much com- 
posure as if he had our complete assent ; he treats us like silly, pas- 
sionate children, and goes on to adjust the terms. He makes a lofty, 
turgid speech, talks in high-sounding general terms of increased re- 
sources and consolidated strength ; a couple of powdered lacquies of 
epithets waiting upon every substantive. Whatever we may think 
of the wisdom or justness of the oration, we cannot but admire its 
fashion and its pomp ; and after all this absurd jargon, which has 
been so often exposed, he proceeds to infoim the British house, that 
he is satisfied an enlightened majority must proceed to adopt the 
measure ; and after the great leviathan has concluded his tumblings, 
a young whale puts up his nostrils, and spurts his blubber on this 
countiy, and tells a British senate, that when he came over to Ire- 
land to put down the rebellion he discovered the true character of 
the country, and that it is best summed up by Swift's verses on the 
town of Carlow, *' High church and low steeple, poor town and proud 
people ;" and all this to the great admiration of the wisest and most 
liberal assembly in the world. Give me leave, sir, here to advert to 
the declaration made in the House of Lords on the same subject by my 
Lord Auckland, who had been an Irish secretary in the administra- 
tion of Lord Carlisle, and he declares, ^' that h3 knows enough of 
the theatre of action, and of the principal actors on that theatre, to 
do them the justice to believe, that their resistance will give way to 
the commancUng voice of reason and of truth." Whoever remembers 
the admmistration of that noble lord in this country, when he was 
Mr. Eden, would be able to comprehend the full force and delicacy 
of the strain of irony in which he proves the candour and docility of 
the Irish parliament. 

On such grounds as these, in defiance of our proceedings, the crown 
is addressed, and the father of his people is made to say, that he will 
take the first opportunity of laying before his Irish parliament the 
same principle in the detail which they had already rejected in the 
general. 

(Ilere it was said from the treasury bench, that his Majesty's expresaon was not 
■*fcthe first,*' but a proper opportunity.) 

I thank the noble lord for the correction ; we shall see presently 
in what the propriety of the opportunity consisted. Has the royal 
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word been kept in that respect by the minister ? The resolntion 
passed early in the session. The Irish parliament was adjonmed at 
ihe request of the noble lord, for the express purpose of our being 
apprized of the result of the English deliberations. And jet, during 
the whole course of the session not a word is said upon the subject. 
The proper opportunity had not arrived ; but the noble lord was. 
certainly not remiss in his efforts to create that opportunity ; he pro* 
ceeded to accomplish the predictions of the British minister and 6i 
himself; to endeavour to corrupt and pack the parliament, so that an 
enhghtened majority should pass the measure, and so to govern thot 
country, that they should implore Union, or anything rather thaa 
remain as they were ; how effectual the latter part of his plan has- 
been you perceive, from the declaration of the hon. member (Doctor 
Browne), who declares that he is made a proselyte to the measure by 
the abominable -proceedings of the minister and the parliament. The 
minister in the meantime proceeded to execute his threats of dis* 
I mission from office. Every man, whether in a confidential situatio]^ 
or not, who had dared to express his free opinion was dismissed. 
When men would not be base enough openly to apostatize — their 
resignation was purchased— th e place bUl, which had been enacted to pre» 
serve the liberties of the subject, converted into an instrument to op- 
press them ; and no man suffered to vacate his seat, unless he would 
stipulate an Unionist for his successor. The saine lord lieutenant who> 
at first had declared his intention to submit the question to the unin* 
fluenced sense of the country, frankly avowed his determination to 
abuse the prerogative for this scandalous purpose ; and the noble lord 
who had declared, in full parliament, that he never would press the- 
measure, even with a majority, against the free sense of parliament, 
heard himself publicly branded with his shameful departure from that 
promise, in the case of Colonel Cole, without having the hardihood to 
deny it ! The British minister thought this last act too indecent 
even for the meridian of Ireland, and the parliament was the next day 
prorogued. 

The public will not easily forget that memorable day, when the 
usher of the black rod was stationed within the doors of the com- 
mons, to watch the instant at which the house assembled. The pub- 
lic will not easily forget the indecent precipitation with which the 
message from the throne was delivered, without aUowiug time even 
for the ordinary vote of thanks to you, sir, for your conduct in that 
chaur. They will not easily forget, not the absence, but the dis- 
graceful flight of the minister of the country, to avoid the exposure 
and the punishment of guilt. When the functions of this house 
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were thus snperseded, hk ezcdlencj, for the first time, thought pro- 
per to inform them of the resolutions of the British parliament ; and 
he was further pleased to insinuate, that it wonld be a great satisfac- 
tion to him in his old age, if we would be so good as to adopt this 
measure of an Incorporating Union. 

I must, for one, beg to be excused from making quite so great a 
sacrifice, from mere personal civility, to any lord lieutenant, how- 
ever respectable he may be. The independence of a nation, I must 
own, does not appear to me to be exactly that kind of bagatelle 
which is to be offered by way of compliment, either to the youth of 
the noble lord who honours us by his presence in this house ; or to 
the old age of the noUe marquis, who occasionally sheds his setting 
lustre over the other. To the first, I am disposed to say, in the words 
of Waller— 

•* I pray thee, gentle boy, 
** Press me no more for that slight toy -^ 

and to the latter I might apply the language of Lady Constance — 

'* That's a good child — go to its grandam — give grandam kingdom — and its 
grandam wiH give it a plnmb, a cherry, and a fig — there's a good grandam.** 

I hope, therefore, sir, I shall not be thought in^lite if I decline the 
offer of the constitution of Ireland, either as a garland to adorn the 
youthful brow of the secretary, or to be suspended over the pillow 
of the viceroy. 

Thus ended that never-to-be-forgotten Session. What has since 
been done ? During the whole interval between the sessions the 
same barefaced system of parliamentary corruption has been pursued. 
Dismissals, promotions, threats, promises. In despite of all this, 
the minister feared he could not succeed in parliament ; and he af 
fected to appeal to what he had before despised — ^the sentiment of 
the people. When he was confident of a majority, the people were 
to be heard only through the constitutional medium of then* repre- 
sentatives. When he was driven out of parliament, the sense of the 
people became everything. Bribes were promised to the Catholic 
clergy — bribes were promised to the Presbyterian clergy — I trust 
they have been generally spumed with the contempt they merited. 
The noble lord understands but badly the genius of the religion in 
which he was educated. You held out hopes to the Catholic body, 
which were never intended to be gratified ; regardless of the disap- 
pointment, and indignation, and eventual rebellion, which you might 
kindle — ^regardless of eveiything, provided the present paltry little 
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^object weie obtainecL In the same breath jou held out professions 
to the Protestant, equally delusiFe : and baying thus prepared the 
way, the representative of majesty sets ont on his mission, to conrt 
his sovereign, the majesty of the people. 

It is paiofhl to dwell on that disgraceful expedition — ^no place too 
obscure to be visited — no rank too low to be courted — ^no threat too 
vile to be empbyed — ^the counties not sought, to be legally con- 
vened by their sheriffs — ^no attempt to collect the unbiassed suffrage 
of the intelligent and independent part of the community — public 
addresses sought for from .petty villages — and private signatures 
smuggled from public counties. And how procured ?, By the in- 
fluence of absentee landlords ; not ovt^r the affections, but over the 
terrors, of their tenantry. By griping, agents and revenue officers. 
And afrer all this mummery had been exhausted ; after the lustre of 
royalty had been tarnished by this vulgar intercourse with the lowest 
of the rabble ; alter every spot had been selected where a paltry 
address could be procured, and every plaoe av(Hded where a manly 
sentiment could be encountered ; after abusing the names of the dead, 
and forging the ngnatures of the living ; after polling the inhabitants 
of the goal, and calling out against the parliament the suffi-ages of 
those who dare not Qome in to sign them till they had got then* protec- 
tion in their pocket ; after employing the revenue officer to threaten the 
publican, that he should be marked as a victim, and the agent to 
terrify the shivering tenant with the prospect of his turf-bog being 
withheld, if he did not sign your addresses ; after employing your 
military commanders, the uncontrolled arbiters of life and death, to 
hunt the rabble against the constituted authorities ; after squeezing 
the lowest dregs of a population of near five millions — ^you obtained 
about five thousand signatures, three-fourths of whom affixed their 
names in surprise, terror, or total ignorance of the subject : and after 
all this canvass of the people, and after all this corruption wasted on 
the parliament, and after all your boasting that you must cany the 
measure by a triumphant majority, you do not dare to announce the 
aubject in the speech from the throne. 

You talk of respect for our gracious sovereign. I ask, what can 
be a more gross disrespect than this tampering with the royal name 
— ^pledged to the English parliament to bring the measure before us 
At a proper opportunity — holding it out to us at the close of the 
last session, aiid not daring to hint it at the beginning of this. Is 
it not notorious why you do not bring forward the measure now ? 
Because the fruits of your corruption have not yet blossomed ; because 
you did not dare to hazard a debate last session, in order to fill up 
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the vacanoies whieh the places bestowed by 7011, avowedly for this 
question, had occasioned ; and because jon have employed the Inter- 
val in the same sordid traffic ; and because you have a band of dis- ,' 
interested patriots waiting to come in and complete the enlightened f 
majority who are to vote away the liberties of Ireland. 1 1 

Will you dare to act on a majority so obtained ? Fatal will be your j ! 
councils, and disastrous your fiite, if you resolve to do so. Yon have 1 1 
adopted the extremes of the despot and the revolutionist; yon have jj 
invoked the loyal people and parliament of Ireland, who were not 'j 
calling on you; you have essayed every means to corrupt that par- il 
liament, if you could, to sell their country; you have exhausted the || 
whole patronage of the crown in execution of that system ; and to 
crown all, you openly avow, and it is notoriously a part of your plan, 
that the constitution of Ireland is to be purchased for a stipulated 
sum. I state a fact, for which, if untrue, I deserve serious reprehen* 
sion; I state it as a fact, that you cannot dare to deny, that £15,000 
a piece is to be given to certain individuals, as the price for thdr 
surrendering — what ? Their property ? No ; but the rights of re- 
presentation of the people of Ireland ; and you will then proceed in 
this, or in any imperial parliament, to lay taxes on the wretched na- 
tives of this land to pay the purchase of their own slavery. It was 
in the last stage of vice and decrepitude that the Roman purple was 
set up for sale, and the sceptre of the world transferred for a stipu- 
lated price ; but even then the horde of slaves who were to be ruled 
would not have endured that their country itself should have been en- 
slaved to another nation. | 

Do not persuade yourselves that a young, gallant, hardy, enthusi- 
astic people like the Irish are to be enslaved by means so vile, or 
will submit to injurif^s so palpable and galling. From those acts ot 
despotism jou plunge into the phrenzy of revolution, at a time when 
political madness has desolated the face of the world; when all estab- 
lishment is staggering under the drunkenness of theory ; when in this 
country, which it is said has been peculiarly visited by the pestilence, 
even the projects, which the noble lord may recollect to have been 
entiertained by the Northern Whig Club, have been necessarily sas- 
pended, if not abandoned ; when you have found it necessary to 
enact temporary laws, taking away almost every one of the ordinary 
privileges of the subject of a free constitution ; with the trial by jniy 
superseded, and the whole country subject to martial law — a law, by 
which the liberty and life of every man rest merely on the secnri^ 
of military discretion ; a law which yon have not yet ventured to re- 
peal, and the necessity of whose continuance is strangely hinted in 
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the speech irom the throne ; with a bloody rebellion only extinguished, 
and a formidable invasion only escaped ; yon call on this distracted 
country to unroof itself of its conbtitution, and having been refuted 
by the ^wisdom and virtue of parliament, you desire the rabble of 
eveiy description to array themselves against the constituted authori- 
ties, and to put down the parliament, because parliament would not 
put down the constitution. 

Are the people of Ireland cured of their frenzy? Take off their 
fetters — restore the Habeas Corpus — ^give back the trial by jury — 
repeal the martial law bill^et the ordinary laws resume their course. 
Are they maniacs, and are they manacled ? — do not erect them into 
law-givers and judges. Do not insult them by a mock appeal— -do 
not at the same time trample^ on them as slaves and worship them 
as masters. These, sir, are not the times for theory — ^let us cling to 
experience ; it tells us we can exist with a common king and separate 
parliaments, because we have done so for ages ; and therefore, when 
I «ee a modem Solon taking to pieces the different parts of our con- 
stitution, like those oC a watch, and askmg, '^ If yon have a com- 
mon king, would it not be better, a priori^ to have a common par- 
liament," I kugh at his visions. Will he answer to me, that if 
the people are called on to pull down the parliamentary part of their 
constitution, they will stop precisely there ? 

I ask him further, what is there in his theoiy of equal value to the 
proof from experience, that a common king and separate parliaments 
produce a good practical system of liberty and connexion. The two 
parliaments may dash I So in Great Britain may king and parlia«> 
ment ; but w^e see they never do so injuriously. There are principles 
of repulsion I Yes ; but there are principles of attraction, and from 
these the enlightened statesman extracts the principle by which the 
countries are to be harmoniously governed. As soon would I listen 
to the shallow observer of nature, who should say there is a centri- 
fiigal force impressed on our globe, and, therefore, lest we should be 
hurried into the void of space, we ought to rush into the centre to 
be consumed there. No ; I say to this rash arraigner of the dispen- 
sations of the Almighty, there are impulses from whose wholesome 
opposition eternal wisdom has declared the law by which wo revolve 
in our proper sphere, and at our proper distance. So I say to the 
political visionary, from the opposite forces which you object to, I see 
the wholesome hm of imperial connexion derived — ^I see the two 
countries preserving their due distance from each other, generating 
and imparting heat, and light, and life, and health, and vigour, 
and I will abide by the wisdom and experience of the ages which 
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are past, in preference to the speculations of any modem philo- 
sopher. 

Sir, I warn the ministers of this country against persevering in 
their present system. Let them not proceed to offer violence to the 
settled principles or to shake the settled loyalty of the country. Let 
them not persist in the wicked and desperate doctrine whidi places 
British connexion in contradiction to Irish freedom. I revere them 
both — it has been the habit of my life to do so. For the present 
constitution I am ready to make any sacrifice. I have proved it. 
For British connexion I am ready to lay down my life. My actions 
have proved it. Why have I done so ? Becanse I comdder that 
connexion essential to the freedom of Ireland. Do not, therefore, 
tear asunder to oppose to each other these principles which are iden- 
tified in the minds of loyal Irishmen. For me, I do not hesitate to 
declare, that if the madness of the revolutionist should tell me yon 
must sacrifice British connexi(Hi9 I would adhere to that connexion 
in preference to the independence of my countiy. Bat I have as 
little hesitation in saying, that if the wanton ambition of a minister 
should assault the freedom of Ireland and compel me to the altema- 
tive, I would fling the connexion to the winds, and I would clasp the 
independence of my country to my heart. I trust the vurtue and 
wisdom of the Irish parliament and people will prevent that dreadful 
alternative from arismg. If it should come, be the guilt of it on the 
heads of those who make it necessary. 

On the 16th of Hay, 1799, Plonket had commented upon the case of Colonel . 
Cole, to which he again adverts in this i^eech. A word may be useful to ex- 
plain both allusions. Castlereagh had already secured a number of yotes in the 
course of 1799 by inducing members, who were not shameless enough them- 
selves to support the Union, to vacate their seats and allow Castle candidates to 
be returned. The regular compensation in a case of this kind was £15,000. 
But ip. the course of the year he discovered another way of weakening the oppo- 
sition, which, however, could only be practised upon a small scale. It was to 
refuse the escheatorship to any of the opposition who mi^t desire to retire, or 
be compelled for private reasons to resign their seats, unless on the conditioa of 
allowing an Unionist to be returned in their stead. Colonel Cole, going on 
foreign service, wanted to withdraw from the representation of EnniskOlen. A 
member of opposition was certain to be elected in his place. But the escheator- 
ship was refused, and thereby the seat kept in suspension onlal the following 
year. 

In the passage alloding to the Lord Lieutenant's campaign against Humbert^ 
Plunket refers to Colonel Vereker, a member of the opposition, and admitted by 
the French general to be the only British officer hie had found who was fit to 
command fifty men. With two hundred of the limerick militia, half a troop 
of dragoons, and two curricle gona, he had ^ven the adv^moe guard of the 
French such a check at Collooney as entirely diverted Humbert^s line of advance 
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In the referaooe to the English debates, beside Pitt's speech, those of Mr. 
Felham, chief secretary- under Lord Camden, and of Mr. Eden, chief secretary 
under liord Carlisle, are allnded to. I suppose the reference to Castlereagh's 
early Presbyterian breeding, his sympathies with the extreme reform doctrines 
of the Northern Whig Club (and even, it was said, of the first United Irish 
societies — ^for he began politicid life as a yiolsnt reformer), need no particular ex* 
planation. 

SL George Daly followed Plnnket m a rimlent harangne, which sniprised the 
house by its audacity and volubility. Bushe replied tartly to a reference which 
it contained to him. Barrington and Sir John Macartney spoke in succession 
Against mioisters, and (Bully) Egan was rising, when along CoUege-green and 
through the courts and corridors of the house such another thunder of popular 
enthuaiasm was heard aa had announced, a year before, the triumph of the oppo- 
sition to the dty. At last the doors opened, and, leaning upon Arthur Moore 
and George Ponsonby, the opposition and the ^leries recognised, with tears 
and cheers, the thin gray hairs, the stooped and shattered body, the prophet 
eyes and Titan brows of Henry Grattan, advancing like an Avatar to the rescue 
of Ireland. Even Castlereagh was so moved by that venerable and command- 
ing figure, in which life seemed to be only sustained by the intense will within, 
that he rose at the head of the whole treasury bench, bowed, and remained 
standing as the grand old tribune moved feebfy to his place, in which, after 
taking the oaths, he spoke, sitting, for hours a speech full, fertile, brilliant, and 
convincing beyond any speech spoken on the subject, and beyond almost any of 
his own previous efforts. When he sat down, Isaac Cony was put up by Castle- 
reagh to make a formal closing of the debate, and when the house divided, 
govenonent had a migoxity of 42. 



THE UNION. 
May 26, 1800. 

The resolutions of the English parliament suggesting articles of Union, were laid 
before the Irish Commons on the 5th of February. They were debated during 
the ensuing month. Grattan led the opposition with all the ancient lustre and 
electric vigour of his eloquence. By him, and by Saurin, Burrowes, and Goold, 
who had all been returned within the session, the brunt of liiese debates was borne. 
Plunket spoke but seldom. When George Ponsonby, on the 10th of March, 
raised the question of bribing members under the pretence of compensating for 
the loss of parliamentary influence, Plunket challenged Castlereagh to declare 
-whether he really meant to raise £1,600,000 for such a purpose. 

" Because, if the noble lord had decency enough to alyindon so infamous, so 
base a part of his plan, as that of employing the mon^ of the people to buy up 
their representatives, he deserved credit for it ; and he called upon him now to 
stand up in his place and avow his abandonment, if he really had given up the 
measure, that the public mind might be calmed upon a subject of such abomina- 
tion, so irritating to their feelings, so insulting to the honour of their country; 
and that no base miscreant, however honourable or noble his rank, however 
powerful his' influence, who had the meanness and criminality to listen to the 
corrupt and degrading proposal of puvchasing from hun the representative rights 
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of his eonntryv for fifteen, twenty or forty thousand pounds, to be wrung from 
the bowels of his miserable country,, and afterwards have the baseness to boast 
of his Tenality, should continue to exult in his infSamous and corrupt triumph 
over every principle of national honour and justice.*' < 

Gastlereagh coolly answered, that he had no notion whatever of abandonmg 
vaj part of his plan, and he was only waitmg nndl the trttdes of Union were 
.adopted by both houses, to propose ** the exact quantum and mode of ompensa- 
tion." Flunket could only make this caustic retort: — 

^ Gentlemen on one side, it Appears, are to have compensation for pasi services, and 
.gentlemen borough propriatocs on the other side are promised compensation in hope of 
future services. But neither a^e to have compensation unless the Union is carried. 

" Here then is a poor country that has travelled, accordmg to the noble lord's 
account, so rapidly in the career of bankruptcy, that her finimces are unequal to 
her war establishment, or her civil establishments a nation almost engulfed m 
the jaws of beggary and ruin — ^y%t this poor country is now told by the mi- 
nister, he must find a million and a half of money, to be rafiledlbr by the members 
of this house — but that every man who takes the dice-box m his hand, to throw 
for his share of the plunder, must first pledge himself to vote for the Union. 

*^ What will the people of Ireland say to so base and fiagitious a piece of plun* 
der, as this juggling from them, by taxes on tlieir wants and miseries, the enor- 
mous sum of a million and » hal^ to reward the betrayers of their rights and 
iiberties?'* 

He did not speak again untU the 3Cth of May, when the ImII for settling the 
•commercial relations of the two countries under the Union, was in the stage of 
second reading. Grattan opened the debate, in a masterly statistical statement, 
followed by passages of glowing appeal and exquisitei imagery* Gastlereagh 
answered with his natural cold-blooded insolence :-— 

" He called in question the patriotism of those who took eveiy opportunity 
of inflaming the public mind against a settlement, which was on the very eve 
of conclusion ; whatever might be their views, however strong their allusions to 
rebellion, government was energetic and able enough to defend the constitution 
against all future attacks, as it had against the past." 

Mr. May more moderately supported the Secretary. In his mind it was an ex- 
cellent argument for Union, that the Irish house might by admixture reform 
the English house. One of the articles of Union, however, provided that not 
more than tw^enty Irish members holding office should be eligible to sit in the 
united parliament ; so that Mr. May and hLo Mends were, as it were, innocently 
supporting a self- denying ordinance. 

Mb. Speaker, I rise to reiterate my opposition to this measure— an 
opposition which I will never cease to make until the oonstitntion is 
finally extinguished. I cannot subsciibe to the new doctrine of the 
noble lord, that this bill must now be considered as passed, and that 
w^hoever ventures to oppose it in its second reading is guilty ol 
insolent disrespect to the law of the land. I congratulate the noble 
lord on his recent discovery, that it is insolence in any man to set 
up his private opinion against the declared sense of parliament. If, 
when an unbought majority of parliament had reprobated a certain 
measure as a violation of the liberties and constitution of the^land, 
a young man, with intemperate and ill-advised obstinacy, should de- 
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dare himself determined to persevere in pressing thai veiy measure, 
and that he wonld never lose sight of it — ^if such a man, slighting 
the sense of the legislature, abusing the power he possesses, and prac- 
tising against the virtue and independence of parliament, should 
come back here in less than twelve months, and, with a miserable 
venal and packed majority at his back, propose and carry that very 
measure against the former unbought and avowed opinion of the par- 
liament and the people, such a man must indeed be insolent and au- 
dacious. So far is it from being treason to expose and resist the 
attempt of such a man in every stage of it, it is loyalty and virtue 
to do so — ^it is of use to the country — it tends to preserve its peace 
— to show the people of Ireland that they are not destitute of friends, 
and to hold out a hope, which I have no doubt will be realised, that 
the constitution shall again be restored, and that better days are yet 
to come. It may prove, too, that, notwithstanding the treachery and 
the insolence with which our constitution and our liberties are now 
attacked, the people of Ireland are not yet abandoned, and that they 
have friends who will stand by them to the last. This bill I oppose, 
not as a bill of union, but of separation — as a bill calculated to dis- 
member the empire — a bill to put down the loyalty of the country 
— a bill of robbeiy, not of legislation. (He then adverted to the 
doctrine of Lord Clare respecting the competency of parliament, and 
to the idea of Mr. May that this change would be a reform of the j 
British parliament). This argument, so ingenious, I will not attempt j | 
to refute ; nor do I wish to deprive a British parliament of any advan- I 
tage they may derive from the infusion of such virtue and indepea- || 
dence as that of the honourable gentleman ; but I*^ cannot help calling ' 
the attention of the house and of the country to the opinion eiL-^ {/ 
pressed by the British mmister himself of that class of men who are 
now to decide pn the fate of Ireland. Into a British parliamefit 
twenty men only will be admitted of that description which now 
constitutes the minister's majority. Let no more than twenty place- 
men vote on the present question, and I would freely and cheerfully 
submit the fate of the country to their decision. Let the minister 
even retain all his placemen, and let him put the question on the 
constitution of Ireland to a ballot, and I will abide the issue. Let 
the gentlemen who hold places vote uninfluenced by the fear of losing 
their situations, and even they will act like Lishmen. Who, then, 
are this body of men to whose opinion we are asked to look up 
with so much reverence ? They are men whom a British minister 
had declared too foul to pollute the walls of a British senate. Those 
men who are too base to enter the door of one parliament are t^ 
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vote the extuicdon of another, and decide for ever upon thd liberties 
of this country I I again repeat it emphaticallj, you are in* 
competent to pass this measure against tiie sense of the nation. 
Such an act in such circumstances must want the bmding obligation 
of a law. If any petulant and ignorant should accuse me of treason 
for this sendment, I answer him but by scorn. My habits, my known 
principles, and the whole tenor of my life give the lie to the imputa* 
tion. 

The noble lord has talked in high-sounding terms of the ease with 
which he would put down another rebellioD, should this measure pro- 
duce one but if a future rebellion should not rouse the noble lord 
to more valorous exertion than he made during the last, the country 
cannot safely dq>end much upon the prowess of the noble lord. Sir, 
who put down ^at rebellion ? I look around me, and I see the men 
to whose exertions we owe our deliverance. These are the men 
whose courage and loyalty restored peace to the country while the 
noble lord was lounging about the Castle—- if not more wickedly 
employed in plotting the destruction of the constitution of his country. 
As to the part which I have taken in opposing this measure, I look 
upon it as the proudest honour of my life. By it I wish to be remem* 
bered by posterity — it is an inheritance I am glad to transmit to my 
children. The recollection of the part I have taken in common with 
the one hundred and twenty honest men who. with incorruptible 
steadiness, have defended the liberty of their country against the 
machinations of the noble lord and those under whom he acts, will 
soothe me at my last hour, and soften the blow of death : nay, when 
I am called before the Almighty Power, in whom I believe and trust, 
I am willing to takQ in my hand the record of my opposition to this 
measure, in humble confidence that it may afford some atonement for 
the errors of which I have been guilty. 

Of conrse, ministers bad st majority of 37. The votes which they had secured 
during the previous year sustained them at every division, and during the debates 
of 1800 they could always calculate upon whipping a majority averaging 40 votes. 



THE UNION. 
June 7, 1800. 

The last of the Union debates were those of the 5th and 7th of June, fai com- 
mittee. The resistance of the opposition was still gallantly, though hopelessly 
]^tracted. On the 5th, Mr. O'DonneU proposed -an amendment, of wMch the 
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reporten proflBss not to have learned the exact import, but say it exdted a great 
flame in the hotue. It appears to have been a declaration that the people onght 
to resist the Union by force. After a scene, with closed doors and galleriea 
cleared, the amendment was withdrawn. 

On ihe 7th, 0*DonneIl moved a postponement of the third reading, and in 
supporting him, Francis Dobbs, Flnnket's colleague, delivered axi extraordinary 
harangne. A learned lawyer and an acoomplishell gentleman, Dobbs was mad 
on one subject — ^the millenium, and firmly believed that Ireland was decreed by 
Providence to remain for ever an independent state, to be the birth-place of Anti- 
christ, and the temporal kingdom of the Messiah. The last remarkable speech 
made against the Union was couched in this extraordinary style. Pointing to 
the divided and convulsed state of Europe as the realization of one of Daniel's 
prophedes, and as a sure sign that the miUeninm was at hand, he declared he 
was not alarmed at the progress of a measure which he detested, as he was con- 
vinced it could never be operative. The house listened with mingled ridicule 
and horror. And O'Donnell's motion was defeated, of course. 

The house having resolved itself into committee, the Hon. Mr. Annesley in 
the chair, the detailed parts were read, and some amendments proposed by Lord 
Castlereagh adopted. 

On the clause regulating the representation in the first session of the united 
parliament being read. 

Me. Plunket, after observing that any observations which he shoald 
offer on any part of this bill were not offered by him with a view of 
suggesting amendments that could or ought to make it less an 
object of abhorrence to the country than it was at present, but bad 
and destructive as the bill was and must be in every possible shape, 
he wished its enactments might be certain and explicit, so that the 
country should know what they had to look to. For this reason, 
therefore, he observed that by this article, as it now stood, there was 
one very material case left totally unprovided for, and that was the 
case of his majesty's dissolving the British parliament and calling a 
new one before the first of January next. The article stated that if 
his majesty should think proper so to declare under the great seal, 
that they, the present representatives of Great Britain, and the dele- 
gated members for this country should constitute the first united par- 
liament ; but the article did not provide for the case which possibly 
might occur — ^that he should dissolve the British parliament before the 
Ist of June, 1800, and therefore he would be glad to know whether, 
in that case, the delegates to be sent from the present Irish parlia- 
ment were to be continued as representatives in the united parliament 
until the term of the British representatives should elapse, which 
would be seven years from the first of January next. Should the 
king think proper to dissolve the present British parliament and call 
a new one before the Union should take place — or was it intended 
thit when the united parliament should have sat three years, at 
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which time the term of the Irish representatives would have expired, 
the counties and towns of Ireland were to be sent to new elections,^ 
while the British representatives only continued to legislate for the 
two countries ; Ireland during the interval of the election having no 
representation whatsoever in the united parliament. One or other 
of these two things which he had now stated he conceived must in- 
evitably happen, it this article stood as it was at present, and the 
crown should think proper before the next year to call a new British 
parliament : the first case he had supposed would be one of flagrant 
injustice to this country, by continuing the representatives m that 
office four years beyond the time for which they were elected, and 
the other would be not only unjust^ but an absurdity on the face of it. 

After a good deal of time taken to con^der, the Attorney-General replied 
by observing that the case supposed by Mr. Plimket, and on which the 
difficulty rested — namely, that the king should dissolve his British parlia* 
ment before next year, rested merely on a violent presumption, and was not rea- 
sonably to be looked for. The King could never be supposed to do that which 
would tend to defeat the measure of Union which he himself had recommended 
to his parliament. 

The Attomey-Generars argument was followed by that of William Johnson^ 
who contended that if the Eling should dissolve both his parliaments, he might 
call two distinct new parliaments, which, under the provisions of this act, would 
sit in January next as the united parliament. 

The Speaker supported the objection of Mr. Plunket, and insisted that the 
article as it now stood, though drawn up by the officers of the crown, went to 
abridge in a very material lastance the prerogative of the crown by preventing 
it from dissolving the British parliament before January next, unless it incurred 
one or other of the absurdities which Mr. Plunket had stated. 

Lord Castlereagh and the Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke in support of 
the article as it stood ; but confined themselves to stating more at large the 
arguments of Mr. Johnson, namely, that the crown might dissolve both parlia- 
ments before January next, and call new ones for each country distinctly, which 
under this law would, in January, 1801, constitute the united parliament, thus 
leaving Plunket*s objection unanswered. 

This and several other clauses having been agreed to, when the chairman 
came to the part regulating the proportion of contribution between the two 
countries, 

Mr. Plunket objected to the data on which the proportion was 
founded. He insisted that there were no regular parliamentary docu- 
ments to go by ; that the House and the country had no other guide 
thj^n the noble lord's assertion, which, however it might in other 
cases be entitled to confidence and respect, was not to be deemed 
sufficient in a case of such great and vital importance as that before 
the committee. The British minister, when he was laying on a tax 
only for a year, entered into calculations of the cultivated acres in the 
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country— of the profit resulting from them — of the home trade of the 
conntry — of the profit made on the capital of the country-— and laid 
authentic documents before the house on every one of these points. 
The noble lord, on the other hand, though deciding for ever upon the 
capacity of the country to bear taxation, had taken no account of the 
quantity of cultivated land in Ireland — none of the home trade of 
either country, though by that criterion England would be found more 
able to bear taxation than Ireland as thirty to one ; he had taken no 
account of the profit made upon Irish capital; he had reckoned only the 
capital itself — and even for these calculations he had furnished the 
house with no authentic documents on which they could rely. 

He then proceeded to prove by a variety of calculations, founded on 
irrefi-agable facts, that the proportion which Ireland ought to pay 
compared with that of England should be, instead of one to seven and 
a half, the proportion established by the bill, not more than one to 
twelve. He urged this point with great force, and pointed out the 
ruin and misery which must result to both countries from imposing 
upon us a proportion of taxation so inequitable in itself, and so much 
beyond om* possible means of paying. 

Three days afterwards occurred the closing scene of the Irish parliament The 
last words of resistance to the Union were spoken by Plonket. In the parlia- 
mentary report of the 10th of June, we find it stated^ that on the motion for a 
third reading of the Articles of Union Bill — 

** Mr. Plunket rose and began to arriugn the means by which the Union had 
been carried, and having charged the minister with having employed bribery, 

*^ The Hon. Mr. Butler called him to order. He said that he represented one 
of the most respectable counties in the Mngdom, and no man could or should 
dare to say that the influence of bribery could readi him." 

The Hon. Mr. Butler probably felt that the imputation was particularly 
pointed at him. He had been a staunch anti-Unionist until the month before, 
when he joined the government on Lord Corry's motion, and, like the rest of 
Castlereagh's later converts, it waa supposed for a consideration of hard cash. 

The report proceeds :— 

** Mr. Plunket agun rose, and a cry of * order !* * chair !' resounded f^om both 
sides of the house, until at length the gallery was cleared, and strangers were 
not admitted untU the house adjourned. While the house was in discussion, a 
great many of the anti-Union members seceded, and the Union bill passed, and 
was ordered to the Lords for tb^ concnirenca." 
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ROBERT EHHET. 

September 19, 1808. 

Tbe life of Bobcrt Emnet is one of the most affteting epispdes in Idah libloiy. 
Of an the United Iridunen, there is not one who has left a nemoiy invested with 
so mneh sympathy at home and ahroad. His last speech has been ever since 
his death a gospel of rebeUion against England. Even in the American schools 
it is as popular a redtative as Patrick Henry's defiances; and Robert Emmet 
trampling on the British crown figured as often on a western ngnboard, thirty 
years ago, as General Jackson. There was snoh purity, ohivalry, and devotion 
in his natnre*^-his life^ his love, his death, are full of a romance so true and so 
touching — that in thinking of him, men unconsciously elevate his character above 
the poor failure— an hour's scuffle with the police and the picquet, stained bj an 
atrocious murder — which history asserts his insurrection to have been. They 
wonder how that wild attempt can have won for its leader a character like 
Bayard's ; but so it isL 

Moore and Waslungton Irving have w«fted the legend of his love for Sarah 
Curran and for Ireland wherever the English language is spoken ; and to Irish 
readers, the pious care of Doctor Madden has made every step in his attempt, from 
the hour he left his brother Addis at Amsterdam to that of his execution, funiliar. 
The noble integrity and courage of his character are above vindication. Even 
the British Lcml Lieutenant, in a dii^tch to his government, could not forbear 
to express his sense of " that sentiment of magnanimity with which, whatever 
his crimes may have been, he oertainly conducted himself.** Even Curran, who 
beheld in him the cause of a sore fan^ sorrow, dedased that he would rather 
trust tbe word of Robert Emmet than the oatii of any other man in the worid. 
Even the hardened gaoler, who turned the key of the condemned cell, fell sense- 
less as the young n^ passed ibrth, with a iace bright and serene as an angel's, 
to the scaffold. 

For all the sacred obligation of hb dying words, his name will not "sleep hi 
the shade," but be the theme of song and stoxy for many a day in Ireland. I 
would rather see his memory acquitted, if it may be, of that imputatbn >f 
reckless rashness which rests upon it, and which is the point of Plunket's 
speech. It is difficult. He alone held and guided all the threads of the con- 
spu*acy. When the first blow was stmdi: and had failed, his lips were sealed, 
and his confederates, with the exception of those who were actniUfy engaged in 
the attempt to surprise the Castle, were saved. But I think there remains 
evidence enough to show that his designs were not the mere Quixotic enterprise 
they are represented, and that an hour's socoess might have brou^^t not 
merely "the bricklayer, the baker, the old dothesman, the hodman, and the 
ostler" to his side, but peers and merchants, the disgusted anti-Unionist and 
the disappointed Catholic agitator, the bankrupt city, and the peasantry of the 
south. 

The revolutions of *48 have taught the world that one well-directed blow in 
a capital dty, against a government to which the people are disaffected, is like 
a spark of fire touching choke-damp. Emmet evidently acted upon some such 
idea. He did not attempt to revive the old ramified organization of the 
United Irishmen, of which government had got all the dues. He used its re- 



KOBEBT BHIIET. 

mlaxSiig linb only lo lur u to prepan the p«iuib7 ior a guitnl tbaag, when- 
n«c tiny heud that tbe gmn flag had beta wt up On tha Cutis. Tbe qoM- 
tion Lb, had he a leuonaUe hop« of cairyuig the £ng1iih oiecntlve in Irdand 
by a coup (it nuwi, tod wh Iw Mrtftin of waSiaaat Mpport at lioiae and abroad 
if he bad ancceeded ? 

I doabt if any man cui wamint Mb maaUily pI«M of Rttack, check, and de- 
fence in Dabhc, the cdcalatioii* apan which it Rated, ud the accidanti by 
-which it WM baffled;, withaat feeljiig that the gontBBMDt had almost a minca- 
leva eacape. The rebel depot liad beta br moDtha in the immediate ndghtwiir- 
hood of th« Cutle, ;et uatil a ftw honn bdbre the actual exfiloaoD ot Ok 
InanrrectioD tbe Laid lieoteoaat liad na InfimBatiui, and wai quite anjaeftatd 
wlua it bant npoa him. Tbt volj ftiroe that could lie got logethct to gnaid 
tin Caatle waa a police patrol aad a lieiReaant'a guard of fatctUea. It 
area withoat militaiy stons at Iha time. Bmmet, en the other hand, had 
taioly pniTlded more than infficieal bme in men and amamoit. Hia a^ 
ettimt and ammmiiUan were imnHBae. At th* dapM m Tbomaa-Unet alana, 
I.otd de Blaqnise fbnod neaily 12,060 pikes, and abondineeof powder, rodab, 
and grenadcB. "^thin the laat few honn, howerer, bt^nning with ttv aX" 

aeddenta and miMakea, lAich no homan mgtdt^ conld hare fDTeaeen o 
ingmuty rqaind. Kapoleon Bom^arte migfat hare failed la the same dt 



Had Emmet reason to nppose that ff he conld i 
beioiqKiitedl^thecanntTy? I tUnk b« had. Hie diaafFection ii I^e1slld At 

thb lUie was more intenn aod parvadisg tbaa it ever had beea in Tvne'a tioM, 
The Union naa nuning thiblin. 'n* Datioual gmtty reoaloed dia^abed with 
the government. The Catholics percdred that they had been deceived. Hm 

rtoJeoonntry was again ripe and alert ftererolt, "Ifir '" 

to, it win be lost ;" wrota Lold Charies Bentinck to h 
" these rascals are as nxij as eret tbr rBbeQian." " I h 
jtar,'' wrote Lord GrerwiHe, by the same mall, .to the 1 
• supposing at that period yon bavs tSU a conntty to re 
Emniet'a arrival In Ireland he dined with John Keogh 
Eeogh was a cautions, bnt resolnte and forecasting mai 
Bmoiet conld rely npon even two counties riahig, the eipei 
Emnet counted open nineteen, and he certainly had the x 
five or lax. General Taileton's evidence is that " the ct 
tl>e south beyond Cprk, where the reijds learned by niea 
the 01 success of the insurrertion in DnhUo, before tie kin 
Coric. It was by this information only that the iniurrectic 
txing general over the conntry." 

Again, Eimnet did not idy mody tfca the obasse.. ^ .^ 

from the dock be deelared that in thia de^jn he wW citly fhe suMtnn 
•f mai before whose vblnes and genius be bawed'wilh reqteiAfnl defit> 
rence. He referred, I dam aay, chUIy to the United &fdi leaders tbcB'ta 
France. But, perEiapa, he also indnded mea Ske Ee4gb, Lord WyeoMH* 
(afierwaids Lanadowne), ColMd Planket, Colonel LOmn^ and Bfr.^Fitxgendd, 
of Glyn, who were, if not comproniised, at least In direct commnuiotian -wHh 
bim. I need only add on thoaotyact of taaiga tnjUttrn, tf Trhirf^ Fmtmf, 
bowever, had always a strong sas^iim, that En tgOS^BaD^aits hadi.rqifljr 
tabm np the canse at Ireland — waa organiijsg an liiali liagi«>— tedagnad ti 
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tbe tature iditloni between tha two republtcs— gave Emmet m long mtcirlew 
Mbia hs left for IreUnd, and «m lito cognlzMit of nvcnl oonfanncas bctwMn 
kim and Tallfrutd. 

I do Dot state then fact* mtrclr to acquh Emmet'i character ot the abanrd 
and iDJniioiu imputation that he wai a nub and rl^oaAiy antbmlast, bat to 
Aow the giouDda npon wbicb Plunket aftemrdc reated hia defen«a of the 
Ipeech wbicb followa, and upon which I obacTTe siMwhero. 

Tbe trial occurred bcTora tba ipedal commiation preaided over by Lord KoT- 
bDi7, on tlie 19th of September. Standiib O'Grady, attonjey-genentt, Bbe 
bdiand, Kdidtor-general, and Flonket, were leading couniel fin the crown; 
Peter Bunowea and Leonard Mac Nail;, for the prlioner. 

Evidence waa duly given of Emmet'i reddence at Bntterfield-Une, of hti 
lirepajatioDB at Thomaa-Btreet, of hia appearing in giaai nniCnm with hii lien- 
tenant, the btave veleian Hichael QidgU]', Dowdall, and Stafford, of the brief 
aBreeroftheiii3iinectioiiinannB,hlBnite»qaentdighttotbemODiitaiiia,andarreat. 
The prodamatione and other docutaaitai7eTidenc«were then given in, and tbecaaa 
^oMd on the part of tbe crown. I quote the Kene which Ibllow* tmn tbe 

1 Ub. Mac Nai.lt. — M; lord, Mr. Emmet safe, be doaa not Intoid to call any 
'Witneis, or to take up tbe time of the conrt by hia conniel itating any caw, or 
making olieerTatioug upon the BvideDce; and therebra I preaunM the trial ia 
|U>w dosed on botb liim. 

Hft. PLtrNEET.— It is with extreme idaclance Ibat ander sncb circnmstances, 
and in a raae like this, I do not feel myielfat liberty to follow tbe example which 
bae been <et me by the connael for the prisoner. 

I Kai.i.t — I beg pardon ; I am, than, to call on tbe conrt to decide 
practice. No doubt, tbe crown is entitled to tbe last word — that is 
t if I understand anything of the arrangement of criminal trialt, 
le counsel for the prosecution etatas the case; after the evidence 
iport of it, the prisoner is called npou to etate bis case ; and if be 
jusel for the prosecution has a right to reply ; but I coucdve that 
LPLT, according to its true meaning, la this :— obaerviug upon that 
CCQ urged in answer to the charge ; but if there has been no aasw£T, 
: no reply. I believe the case ia new ; at least wice the proceedings 
ere regidated by atatnte, there is no iuatance where there had not 
ice made by the priaoner's counsei^ and an answer given to the evi- 
<t hint ; theiefbre, I eay, it is a new case. Hon-evei, we do not in* 

9 tlie abjection further, unleaa my learned friend, with whom I have 

10 act, ^onld think proper to add anything in auppoit of it. 

, Lord Kobedri. — Wore it a matter of any doubt, it wonld be our duty to 
lu.yii it spqicen to; but as there can be no doubt that the counsel for tbe crown 
li^ye a, right lo apeak to a great body of evidence, and that tbe counsel for th« 
f riMlfr cannot by Uieir silence preclude the crown from that right — we cannot 
pnyKOt the, reply ; it we did we should introduce a novel practice, which never 
piieyaile^inanyuiE tM «tata trials; hitomany of nhich for some time past I 
bere looked. ' 

Mb. AmmmT-GmKitAi.. — My lord, we tod that stating a case and obser- 
ving npou evidence are' different duties I have had the burden upon me ot 
KaMng the oise for tbe crotrn. Tbe priaoner decUning lo go into any case, wean 
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the impression, that the case on the part of the crown does not require any an- 
swer, that is the most charitable way of considering his conduct, and therefore 
it is at my particular desire that Mr. Plunket rises to address the court and the 
jury upon this occasion. 

Mt lords and gentlemen of the jary, yon need not entertain any 
apprehension that at this hour of the day I am disposed to take up 
a great deal of yonr time, by observing npon the evidence which has 
been given. In trntb, if this were an ordinary case, and if the ob- 
ject of this prosecation did not include some more momentons inte- 
rests than the mere question of the gnilt or innocence of the unfor- 
tunate gentleman who stands a prisoner at the bar, I should have 
followed the example of his counsel, and should have declined mak- 
ing any observation upon the evidence. But, gentlemen, I do feel 
this to be a case of infinite importance, indeed. It is a case impor- 
tant, like all others of this kind, by involving the life of a fellow sub- 
ject; but it is doubly — and tenfold important, because from the 
evidence which has been given in the progress of it, the system of 
this conspiracy against the laws and constitution of the country has 
been developed in all its branches ; and in observing upon the con- 
duct of the prisoner at the bar, and in bringing home the evidence 
of his guilt, I am bringing home guilt to a person who, I say, is the 
centre, the lifeblood and soul of this atrocious conspiracy. 

Gentlemen, with respect to the evidence which has been offered 
npon the part of the crown to substantiate the guilt of the prisoner, 
I shall be very short* indeed in recapitulating and observing upon it 
— I shall have very little more to do than to follow the statement 
which was made by my learned and eloquent fi-iend who stated the 
ease upon the part of the crown ; because it appears to me that the 
outline which was given by him has been with an exactness and pre- 
cision seldom to be met with, followed up by the proof. Gentlemen, 
what is the sum and substance of that evidence ? I shall not detain 
you by detailing the particulars of it ? You see the prisoner at tha 
bar returning from foreign countries some time before hostilities were 
on the point of breaking out between these countries and France. 
At first avowing himself — ^not disguising or concealing himself— he 
was then under no necessity of doing so ; but when hostilities com- 
menced, and when it was not improbable that foreign invasion 
might co-operate with domestic treason, you see him throwing off 
the name by which he was previously known, and disguising him- 
self under new appellations and characters. You see him in the 
month of March or April going to an obscure lodging at Harold's- 
cross, assuming the name of Hewitt, and concealing himself there* 
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For what purpose ? Has he called upon any witness to explain it to 
you ? If he were upon any private enterprise — ^if for fair and ho- 
nonrable views— or any other purpose than that which is impnted to 
him by the indictment — has he cajled a single witness to explain it ? 
No ; but after remainmg six weeks or two months in this conceal- 
ment, when matters began to ripen a little more, when the honse was 
hired in Thomas-street, which became the depdt and magazine a( 
military preparation, he then thinks it necessary to assume another cha- 
racter and another place of abode, accommodated to a more enlarged 
sphere of action — ^he abandons his lodging — ^he pays a fine of sixty* 
one guineas for a honse in Botterfield-lane, agun disguised by an- 
other assumed name, that of Ellis. Has he c^ed any person to ac- 
count for this ; or to excuse by argument, or even by assertion, this 
conduct ? Why for any honest purpose should he take this plaoa 
for his habitation, under a feigned name? 

But you find his plans of treason becoming man mature. He k 
there associated with two persons. One of the name of Dowdall ; 
we have not explained in evidence what his situation is, or what he 
had been ; the other is Qnigley ; he has b^n ascertained by the evi<- 
dence to have been a person originally following the occupation of n 
bricklayer ; but he thought proper to desert the humble walk in which 
he was originally placed, and to become aframer of constitutions and 
subverter of empires. 

With these associates he remains at Butterfield-lane, occasionally 
leaving it and returning again ; whether he was superintending the 
works which were going forward, or whatever other employment en- 
gaged him, you wiU determine. Be it what it may ; if it were not for the 
purpose of treason and rebellion, he has not thought proper by evidence 
to explain it. So matters continued until some short time beforethe fatal 
night of the 23rd of July. They became somewhat hastened by 
an event which took place about a week before the breaking out of 
the insurrection. A house in Patrick-street, in which a quantity of 
powder had been collected for the purpose of the rebellion, exploded. 
An alarm was spread by this accident ; the conspira4;ors found that if 
they delayed their schemes and waited for foreign co-operation, they 
would be detected and defeated ; and therefore it became necessaiy 
to hasten to immediate action. What is the consequence ? From 
tiiat time the prisoner is not seen in his old habitation-. He moves 
into town, and becomes an inmate and constant inhabitant of this 
depdt. These facts, which I am stating are not collected by inference 
firom his disguise, his concealment, or the assumption of a feigned 
name, or the other concomitant curcumstances ; but are proved by the 
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positivB testfmony of three witnesses ; all of whom positivelf 9wear 
to the identity of his person : Fleming, Goghlan, and FarreU, every 
one of whom swoub he saw the priscMier, tsdljing exactly with each 
other, 86 to his person, the dress he wore, the fmictions he exercised ; 
and every one of whom had a fall opp<x*tanity of knowing him. Yon 
saw him at Bntterfield-lane, nnder the assumed name of Elfis — yon 
see bim carrying the same name into the depdt^ not wishing to avow 
his own, nntil the achievement of the ent^rise would crown it widi 
some additional eclat; 

The first witness, Fleming, appears m the character of a person 
who was privy to the conspuracy — ^he was aoqnainted with the dep6t 
from the moment it was Gtai taken — ^he had access to it and co-ope- 
rated in the design — ^he was taken npon sospicion, and mider these 
circumstances, he makes the disclosure. If the case of the prosecu- 
tion rested npon the evidence of this nam alone, though an accom- 
plice in the crime, it would be suffident evidence to go to you for 
your consideration, upon which you would either acquit the prisoner 
or find him guilty. In general, firom the nature of the crime of trea- 
son — ^from l£e secrecy with which it is hatched and conducted, it 
frequently happens Ikat no other evidence can be resorted to than 
tiiat of accomplices ; and therefore, notwithstanding the crimes of 
such witnesses, their evidence is admissible to a jury. But doubdess 
every honest and con^derate jnry, whether in a case of life or not^ 
will scmpuloufily wdgh such evidence. If it be consistent with 
itself, disclosing a fair and candid account, and is not impeached 
by contradictory testimony, it is suffident to sustain a verdict at 
guilty. 

But, gentlemen, I take up your time unnecessarily, in dwelling upon 
this topic, which I introduced rather in justification of the principles 
which regulate such evidenoe, than as attaching any particnlar wdght 
to it in the present instance. Because, if you blot it altogether from 
your minds, you have then the testimony of two other persons not 
tainted with the conspiracy ; one of them brought in while in a state 
of intoxication, and the other taken by surprise when he was watch- 
ing at the door, in every respect corroborating the testimony of Flem* 
ing, and substantiating the guilt of the prisoner. You heard the kind 
of implements which were prepared, their account of the command 
assumed by tibe 'prisoner— -living an entire week in the depdt, ani- 
mating his wwkmen, and hastening them to the concludon of their 
business^ When the hour of action arrived, you see him dressed in 
military array, putting himself at the head of the troops who had 
been shut* up with him in this asyfom, and advancing with his par^^ 
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armed for the capture of the Castle, and the destraction of his fel- 
low-citizens. 

Gentlemen, what was the part which the prisoner took in that night 
of horror I will not attempt to insinuate toyon. I hope and trost in God, 
for the sake of himself, his fame, his eternal welfare, that he was 
incapable of being a party to the barbarities which were committed 
— ^I do not mean to insinuate that he was*- but that he headed this 
troop, and was present while some shots were firedi has been proved 
by uDcontroverted testimony. At what time he quitted them — ^whe- 
ther from prudence, despair,' or disgust, he retired from their bands, is 
not proYed by evidence upon the table ; but from the moment of the 
discomfiture of his project, we find him again concealed. We trace 
him with the badges of rebellion glittering upon his person, attended 
by the two other consuls, Quigley, the bricklayer, and Dowdall, the 
clerk— ^whether for concealment or to stimulate the wretched pea- 
santry to other acts of insurrection, you will determine ; we first 
trace him to Dojle's and then to Bagnall's : one identifies him, the 
other, from her fears, is incapable of doing so. But the same party, 
in the same uniforms, go to her house, until the apprehension of de* 
tection drove them from her. When he could no longer find shelter 
in the mountains, nor stir up the inhabitants of them, he again re- 
tures to his former obscure lodging, the name of Ellis is abandoned, 
the regimental coat is abandoned, and again he assumes the name of 
Hewitt. What is his conduct in this concealment ? He betrays 
his apprehensions of being taken up by government* For what ? 
Has any explanation been given to show what it could be, unless for 
rebellious practices ? There he plans a mode of escape, refosing 
to put his name upon the door. You find him taken a reluctant pri- 
soner, twice attempting to escape, and only brought within the reach 
of the law by force and violence. What do you find then ? Has 
he been effecting to disguise his object, or that his plan was less dig- 
nified than his motive— -that of treason ? No such thing. He tells 
young Palmer that he was in Thomas-street that night — ^he confesses 
the treason— 7he boasts of his uniform, part of which was upon his 
person when he was taken. He acknowledges all this to the young 
man in the house— a witness, permit me to remark, not carried away 
by any excess of over-zeal to say anything to the injury of the pri- 
soner, and therefore to his testimony, so far as it affects the prisoner, 
you may, with a safe conscience, afford a reasonable degree of credit. 

Under what circumstances is he taken ? In the room in which 
he was-**upon a chau: near the door is found an address to the 
government of the country ; and in the very first paragraph of that 
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address, the composer of it acknowledges himseir to be at the head 
of a eonspiracy for the overthrow of the government, which he 
addresses, telling them, in diplomatic language, what conduct the 
undersigned will be compelled to adopt, if they shall presume to exe- 
cute the law. He is the leader, whose nod is a fiat, and he warns 
them of the consequences 1 

Gentlemen of the jury, you will decide whether the prisoner at 
the bar or Mrs. Palmer was the person who denounced those terms, 
and this vengeance against the government. What is found upon 
him ? A letter written by a brother conspirator consulting him upon 
the present posture of the rebellion, their future prospects, and the 
probability of French assistance, and also the probable effects of that 
assistance, if it should arrive. What farther is found at the depdt ?— 
and everything found there, whether coming out of the desk which 
he appears to have used and resorted to, or in any other part of the 
place which he commanded, is evidence against him. You find a 
treatise upon the art of war, framed for the purpose of drilling the 
party who were employed to effect this rebellion ; but of war they 
have proved that they are incapable of knowing anything but its 
ferocities and its crimes ; you find two proclamations, detailing sys- 
tematically and precisely the views and objects of this conspiracy ; 
and you find a manuscript copy of one of them, with interlineations^ 
and other marks of its being an original draft. It will be for you 
to consider who was the framer of it — the man who presided in the 
dep6t, and regulated all the proceedings there ; or whether it was 
framed by DowdaU, the clerk, by Quigley, the bricklayer, or by 
Stafford, the baker, or any of the illiterate victims of the ambition 
of this young man who have been convicted in this court, or whe- 
ther it did not flow from his pen, and was dictated by his heart. 

Gentlemen, with regard to this mass of accumulated evidence, 
foiming irrefi-agable proof of the guilt of the prisoner, I conceive 
no man capable of putting together two ideas can have a doubt. 
Why then do I address you, or why should I trespass any longer 
upon your time and your attention ? Because, as I have already 
mentioned, I feel this to be a case of great public expectation— of 
the very last national importance ; and because, when I am prose- 
cuting a man, in whose veins the very life-blood of this conspiracy 
flowed, I expose to the public eye the utter meanness and insuffi- 
ciency of its resources. What does it avow itself to be ? A plan, 
not to correct the excesses or reform the abuses of the government 
of the country ; not to remove any specks of imperfection which 
might have grown upon the surface of the constitution, or to re- 
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Btram the overgrown power of the crown; or to vestore ai^ pri- 
Tilege of parliament ; or to throw any new security around the Uberty 
of &e sabject. No ; bat it plainly and boldly avows itself to be a 
plan to separate Great Britain firom Ireland, oproot the monarchy, 
and establish ^'a free and independent republic in Ireland,^ in its 
place ! To sever the connexion between Great Britain and Ireland! 
Gentlemen, I should feel it a waste of words and of public time, 
were I addressing you or any person widiin the limits of my voice, 
to talk of the frantic desperation of the plan of any man who spe- 
culates upon the dissolution of that empu*e, whose glory and whose 
happiness . depend upon its indissoluble connexion. But were it 
practicable to sever that connexion, to untie the links which bind us 
to the British constitution, and to turn us adrift upon the turbulent 
ocean of revolution, who could answer for the e&istence of this coun- 
tiy, as an independent power, for a year ? God and nature have 
made the two countries essential to each others—let them cling to 
each other to the end of time, and their united affection and loyalty 
will be proof against the machinations of the world. 

But how was this to be done ? By establishing ^^ a free and inde- 
pendent republic !'' High sounding name I I would ask, whether 
the man who used it understood what he meant ? I wiU not ask 
what may be its benefits, for I know its evils. There is no magic 
in the name. We have heard of "free and independent republics," 
and have since seen the most abject slavery that ever groaned under 
iron despotism growing out of them. 

Formerly, gentlemen of the jary, we have seen revolutions effected 
by some great call of the people, ripe for change and unfitted hj 
their habits for ancient forms ; but here from the obscurity of con- 
ceabuent and by the voice of that pigmy authority, self-created and 
fearing to show itself, but in arms under cover of the night, we are 
called upon to surrender a constitution which has lasted for a period 
of one thousand years. Had any body of the people come forward, 
stating any grievance or announcing their demand for a change ? 
No ; but while the country is peacefcd, enjoying the blessings of the 
constitution,. growing rich and happy under it, a few desperate, ob- 
scure, contemptible adventurers in the trade of revolution form a 
scheme against the constituted authorities of the land, and by force 
and violence to overthrow an ancient and venerable constitution, and 
to plunge a whole people into the horrors of civil war ! 

If the wisest head that ever lived had framed the wisest system 
of laws which human ingenuity could devise— if he were satisfied 
that the system were exactly fitted to the disposition of the people 
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'lS>r v/bKm be Intended it, and that a great proportion of tliat people 
were anxious for its adoption— *jet give me leave to saj, that under all 
tiieee circumstances of fitness and disposition, a well-judging mind and 
a humane heart would pause awhile and stop upon the brmk of his 
purpose, before he would hazard the peace of the country, by resort- 
ing to force for the establishment of his system ; but here, in the 
icmsy of a distempered ambition, the^author of this proclamation 
conceives the project of ^' a free and independent republic;" he at 
once flings it down, and he tells every man in the community, rich 
or poor, loyal or disloyal, he must adopt it at the peril of being con- 
sidered an enemy to the country, and of suffering the pains and 
penalties attendant thereupon. 

And how was this revolution to be effected ? The proclamation 
conveys an inanuation that it was to be effected by their own force, 
entirely independent of foreign assistance. Why? Because it was 
well known that there remained in this country few so depraved, so 
lost to the welfare of their native land, who would not shudder at 
forming an alliance with France ; and therefore the people of Ire- 
land are told, ^' the effort is to be entirely your own, independent of 
foreign aid." But how does this tally with the tune when the scheme 
was first hatched — ^the very period of the commencement of the war 
with France ? How does this tally with the fact of consulting in the 
depdt, about co-operating with the French, which has been proved 
in evidence ? But, gentlemen, out of the proclamation I convict 
him of duplicity. He tells the government of the country not to 
resist their mandate, or think that they can effectually suppress re- 
bellion, by putting down the present attempt, but that '' they will 
have to crash a greater exertion, rendered still greater by foreign 
assistance ;" so that upon the face of the proclamation they avowed, 
in its naked deformity, the abominable plan of an alliance with the 
usurper of the French throne, to overturn the ancient constitutiion of 
the land, and to substitute a new republic in its place. 

Gentlemen, so far I have taken up your time with obi^rviiignpon 
the nature and extent of the conspiracy ; its objects and the means 
by which they proposed to effectuate diem. Let me now call your 
attention to the pretexts by which they seek to support them. They 
have not stated what particular grievance or oppression is complained 
ofj but they have travelled back into the history of six centuries*- 
they have raked up the ashes of former cruelties and rebellions, and 
upon the memory of them, they call upon the good people of this 
oountry to embark into similar troubles ; but they forget to tell the 
people, that until the infection of new-fangled French principles was 
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introdaced, this coantiy was for an hundred yean free from the slight- 
est symptom of rebellion, advancing in improvement of eveiy kind 
beyond any example, while the former animosities of the country were 
mdting down into a general system of philanthropy and coi*dial 
attachment to each other. They forget to tell the people whom 
they address that they have been enjoying the benefit of equal laws, 
by which the property, the person, and constitutional rights and pri* 
^eges of every man are abundantly protected. They have not 
pointed out a single instance of oppression. Give me leave to ask 
any man who may have suffered himself to be deluded by those ene- 
mies of the law, what is there to prevent the exercise of honest in*^ 
dustry and enjoying the produce of it ? Does any man presume to 
invade him in the enjoyment of his property ? If he does, is not 
the punishment of the law brought down upon him ? What does 
ho want ? What is it that any rational friend to freedom could ex- 
pect, that the people of this country are not fully and amply in the 
possession of? And therefore when those idle stories are toidof six 
hundred years oppression and of rebellions prevailing when this 
country was in a state of ignorance and barbarism, and which have 
long since passed away, they are utterly (^sstitute of a fact to rest 
upon ; they are a fraud upon feeling, and are the pretext of the fac- 
tious and ambitious, working upon creduhty and ignorance. 

Let me allude to another topic : they call for revenge on account 
of the removal of the parliament. Those men who, in 1798, endea- 
vom'ed to destroy the parliament, now call upon the loyal men, who 
opposed its transfer, to join them in rebellion ; an appeal vain and 
fruitless. Look around and see with what zeal and loyalty they 
rallied round the throne and constitution of the country. Whatever 
might have been the difference of opinion heretofore among Irishmen 
upon some points, when armed rebels appeared against the laws and 
public peace, every nunor difference was annihilated in the paramount 
claim of duty to our king and country. 

So much, gentlemen, for the nature of this conspu'acy and the 
pretexts upon which it rests. Suffer me, for a moment, to call your 
attention tojone or two of the edicts published by the conspirators^ 
They have denounced, that if a single Irish soldier, or in more faith- 
ful description, Irish rebel, shall lose his life after the battle is over, 
quarter is neither to be given nor taken. Observe the equality of the 
reasoning of these promulgers of liberty and equality* The dis- 
tinction is this : English troops are permitted to arm in defence of 
the government and the constitution of the country, and to mwntain 
their allegiance ; but if an Irish soldier, y-^oman, or other loyal per- 
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80D, who sball not within the space of fourteen days from the date 
and issuing forth of their sovereign proclamation, appear in arms 
with them ; if he presumes to obey the dictates of his conscience, his 
duty, and his interest-*if he has the hardihood to be loyal to his so- 
vereign and his country, he is proclumed a traitor, his life is for- 
feited, and his property is confiscated. A sacred palladium is thrown 
over the rebel cause, while, in the same breath, undistinguishing ven- 
geance is denounced against those who stand up in defence of the 
existing and ancient laws of the country. For God's sake, to whom 
are we called upon to deliver up, with only fourteen days to consider 
of it, all the advantages we enjoy ? Who are they who claim the 
obedience ? The prisoner is the principal : I do not wish to say any 
thing harsh of him ; a young man of considerable talents, if used with 
precaution, and of respectable rank in society, if content to conform 
himself to its laws. But when he assumes the manner and the tone 
of a legislator, and calls upon all ranks of people, the instant the 
provisional government proclaim in the abstract a new government, 
without specifying what the new laws are to be, or how the people are 
to be conducted and managed— but that the moment it is announced, 
the whole constituted authority is to yield to him ; it becomes an 
extravagance bordermg upon f^nzy ; this is going beyond the example 
of all former times. If a rightful sovereign were restored, he would 
forbear to inflict punishment upon those who submitted to the king de 
facto, but here there is no such forbearance. We who have lived 
under a king, not only de facto but de jure in possession of the 
throne, are called upon to submit ourselves to the prisoner—to Dow- 
dall, the vagrant politician — to the bricklayer, to the baker, the old- 
dothes-man, the hodman, and the ostler. These are the persons to 
whom this proclamation, in its majesty and dignity, calls upon a 
great people to yield obedience, and a powerfol government to ^ve 
" a prdmpt, manly, and sagacious acquiescence to their just and un- 
alterable determination 1" ^* We call upon the British government 
not to be so mad as to oppose us." Why, gentlemen, this goes be- 
yond all serious discussion ; and I mention it merely to show the 
contemptible nature of this conspiracy, which hoped to have set the 
entire country in a flame. When it was joined by nineteen counties 
from north to south, catching the electrical spark of revolution, they 
engaged in the <x)nspiracy — the general, with his lieutenant-general, 
putting himself at the head of the forces, collected not merely from 
the city, but trom the neighbouring counties ; and when all their 
strength is collected, voluntary and forced, they are stopped in their 
progress, in the first glow of their valour, by the honest voice of a 
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single peace officer^ at which the provindal forces were disconcerted 
and alarmed, bat ran like hares, when one hundred soldiets appeared 
agunst them. 

Gentlemen, why do I state these fiiots ? Is it to show that the 
government need not be vigilant, or that onr gallant conntrymen 
shonld relax in their exertions ? By no means ; bat to indnce the 
miserable victims who have been mi^od bj those phantoms of revo- 
lationary delosion, to show them, that they onght to lose no time in 
abandoning a cause which cannot protect itself and exposes them to 
destruction, and to adhere to the peaceful and secure habits of honest 
industry. If they knew it, they have no reason to repine at their 
lot. Providence is not so unkind to them in casting them in that 
bumble walk in which they are placed* Let them obey the law and 
cultivate religion, and worship their God in their own way. They 
may prosecute their labour in peace and tranqoUlity ; they need not 
envy the higher ranks of life, but may look with pity upon that vica- 
ous despot who watdies with the sleepless eye of disquieting ambi- 
tion, and sits a wretched usurper trembling upon the throne of the 
Bourbons* But I do not wish to awaken any remorse, except such 
as may be salutary to himself and th^ country, in the mind of the 
pdsoner. But when he reflects, that he has stooped from the ho* 
nourable situation in which his birth, talents, and his education placed 
bun, to debauch the minds of the lower orders of ignorant men 
with the phantoms of liberty and equality, he must feel that it waa 
an unworthy use of his talents ; he should feel remorse for the con- 
sequences which ensued, ^evous to humanity and virtue, and should 
endeavour to make all the atonement he can, by employing the littie 
time which remains for him in endeavouring to undeceive them. 

Liberty and equality are dangerous names to make use of; if pro- 
perly understood, they mean enjoyment of personal freedom under 
the equal protection of the laws ; and a genuine love of liberty in- 
culcates a friendship for our friends, our king,^and countiy-^a re- 
verence for their lives, an anxiety for their safety; a feelmg which 
advances from private to public life, until it expands and swells into 
the more dignified name of philanthropy and philosophy. Bat in 
the cant of modem philosophy, these affections which form the enno- 
bling distinctions of man's nature are all thrown aside ; all the vices 
of his character are made the instrum^t of moral good^— an abstract 
quantity of vice may produce a certain quantity of moral good« To 
a man whose principles are thus poisoned and his judgment perverted 
the most flagitious crimes lose their names ; robbery and murder be- 
come moral good. He is taught not to startie at putting to death a 
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ftfiow ereatnre, if it be represented as a mode of ccmtribntiog to the 
good of all. In pmsnit of those phantoms and chimeras of the brain, 
they abolish feelings and instincts, which God and natnre have planted 
in onr hearts for the good of famnan kind. Thns by the printed plan 
for the establishment of liberty and a free republic, mnrder is prohi- 
bited and proscribed ; and yet yon heard how this candon against 
excesses was followed np by the redtal of every gneranee that ever 
existed, and which conld excite ereiy bad feeUng of the heart, the 
most yengefnl cruelty and insatiate thirst of blood. 

Gentlemen, I am anxious to suppose that the mind of the prisoner 
recoiled at the scenes of mnrder which he witnessed, and I mention 
one circumstance with satisfaction : it appears he saved the life of 
FarreH ; and may the recoIlectioB of that one good action cheer iam 
in his last moments I But though he may not have planned indivi- 
dual mnrdeis, that is no excuse to justify his embarldng in treason, 
which must be followed by erery spedes of crimes. It is supptBrted 
by the xabble of the country, while the rank, the wealth, and the power 
of the conntry are opposed it. Let loose the rabble of the oountry 
from the aalntaiy restraints of the law, and who can take upon him 
to limit their barbarities P Who can say, he will disturb the peace 
of the world and rule it wben wildest ? Let loose the winds of hea- 
ven, and what power less than omnipotent can control them? So 
it is with the rabble ; let them loose, and who can restrain them ? 
What claim, then, can the prisoner have upon the compassion of a 
jury, because in tiie general destruction which his schemes neeessarily 
produce he did not meditate incGvidual murder? ^the short space 
of a quarter of .an hour, what a scene of blood and h(»rror was exhi- 
bited ! I trnst that the bkod whidi has been shed in the streets of 
Dublin upon that night, and muse up(m tile scafi^d, and which may 
hereafter be shed, ^ not be Tinted upon the head of the prisoner. 
It is not for me to say what are the limits of the mercy of God, or 
what a sincere repentanxse of those crimes may effect ; but I do say, 
that if this unfortunate yonng gentleman retains any of the seeds of 
humanity in his heart, or possesses any of those qualities which a 
virtuous education ina liberal seminary musthave planted in his bosom, 
he will make an atonement to his God and bis country, by employing 
whatever time remains to him in warning his deluded countrymen 
from persevering in their sdiemes. Much blood has been shed, and. 
he perhaps would have been immolated by his followers if he had 
succeeded. They are a bloodthusty crew, incapable of listening to 
the voice of neaaon, and equally incapable of obtaining rational free- 
dom, if it were wanting in this countryy as they are of enjoying it. 
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They imbrne their hands in the most sacred blood of the conntry, 
and jet thej call npon God to prosper their cause, as it is jast !•— 
Bat as it is atrocioas, wicked, and abominable, I most deroatly in- 
voke that God to coofoond and overwhelm it. 

Norbmy^s ferodoas chaige, the verdict, £mmet*8 glorioai speech, the last 
sentence of the law quickly followed, and next day dogs were Upplpg the young 
rebel's blood iQi^ the scaffold in Thonuuhstreet 



THE THRESHERS. 
December 5, 1806. 

lar the year 1806, agraiian distnibances had risen to an extrtorduuuy pitch in 
north Connaught and in parts of Ulster — thronghont that district, fiunons for 
bogs, rack-rents, poteen, and Whiteboys, stretching from Cavan across the coun- 
try to Sligo — a district which, in disturbed times, has always exhibited a cer- 
tain uniform character and correspondence of action, like the subterranean sym- 
pathies of a Yoloanic district , The five counties of CSavan, Leitrim, Longford, 
Sligo, and Mayo were included in a special commission, issued in the winter to 
Chief Justice Downes and Baron George, upon which they at once proceeded to 
strike terror into the Tlireshers. The Threshers formed one of the most formid- 
able, well-organized, and levelling secret societies that ever existed in Ireland, 
and bore the peculiar character that its principal object of attack was neither 
rent, cess, nor excise — but the priest*s dues and the minister's tithes. In some 
places they undertook to regulate wages, and in all, were armed, badged, and 
drilled. 

The special commisi^on first sat at Sligo— Plnnket and Bnshe appearing for 
the crown, as attorney and solicitor-general — and the first indictment tried was 
that /* John M'Donough and William Kearney, with many others, on the 2nd of 
September last, after sun-set and before sun-rise, did maliciously and feloniously 
break and enter the dwelling-house of Peter O^eiU, at Cartron Watts, in the county 
of Sligo, that they maliciously assaulted and injured the habitation of O'Neill, 
and forcibly took away his money ; and that prisoners provid^ an instrument, 
to wit, weaver's cards, for inflicting bodily pun and punishment upon O'Neil], 
in order to compel him to enter into an unlawful confederacy, called Threshers ; 
that they inflcted punishment with that intent, and by menaces and intimidation 
exacted money and goods firom him." Plunket stated the case : — 

Mt Lords and Gentlemen of the Jury, in this case, as counsel for 
the crown, it is my duty to lay before yon the grounds of the pre- 
sent prosecution. The indictments npon which the prisoners are 
arraigned have been read, and yon are thereby apprised of the nature 
of the charges preferred against them. The charges go to a variety 
of acts, all, by the law of the land, capital, and if the prisoners are 
guilty of all or any of them, the consequence is death : the charges 
in then* nature are such as draw down tiie highest punishment of the 
law« The prisoners are charged with breaking and entering the 
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dwelling-lumse of a fellow-dnbject in the night time; with robbing 
that fellow-sabject of his monej, and with inflictmg torture npon 
his persoD, for the purpose of compelling him to become a member of 
their own lawless and dangerous associations. These are crimes, 
gentlemen, which no civilized society can tolerate. They bid defiance 
to all law, and assert a daim ot unconditional submission to those who 
avow themselves the bearers of that defiance. These are conditions 
under which no govenmient can exist. But if the crimes with 
which the unfortunate men are charged, however atrocious, did not 
involve consequences of a peculiar nature, they would have been 
left to the ordinary visitation of the law, and would be tried at the 
regular assizes of the county. It is because they term part of a 
class of atrocities which disturb the tranquillity, and in theur pro- 
gress endanger the safety of the country, that you have been assem- 
bled at this season of the year lor the immediate and solemn dispen- 
sation of justice* Gentlemen, it is with great satisfaction I see, upon 
a subject of this emergency, so full and respectable an attendance, 
calculated to impress every mind with a sense of obedience to the 
law. Every gentleman of character— of rank-M>t consideration and 
of property, appears at his post on this important occasion, to give 
his personal sanction to the law. Judges of the land are sent, armed 
with his majesty's commission, and armed with a character resulting 
from their learning and virtues, which reflect lustre and dignity on 
that commission. Gentlemen, everything has been done on the part 
of the government to let the wretched people of this country see 
that there are laws for the punishment of guilt, and that no nerve 
will be left unstrained to give effect and vigour to them. I there- 
fore rejoice to see such an array of rank and property upon the 
grand jury which has found tho bills, and such a respectable descrip- 
tion of gentlemen composing the petty jury which I now address * 
because it must remove from the minds of the wretched people, 
engaged in these outrages, the delusions which have been industri- 
ously spread to excite the hope of impunity. In ud of the magis- 
tracy, from whom information has been procured, they see the whole 
body of the county-— every man who has talent, character, and 
property, rallying round the constitution. It is not, therefore, merely 
for the purpose of inquiring into the guilt of the persons now or 
trial, but to bring home punishment to the great body of the guilty 
— protection to the great body of the innocent—to undeceive the 
abused, and give coi^dence to the disheartened, and to restore peace 
\ and tranquillity to the country, that this special commission has been 
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iasiied^ and 700, gentiemeii) te ptr&n&jonr fHuor^ pttt, hftva been 
ewom upon the jury. 

Gentiemen, it is fac ffom my pocpoee ov my wish, that by having 
your minds strongly moved with a sense (tf t^ nuschiefe previdling 
in the oonntry, any of the prisonero should be visked with peooHar 
hardships. On tiie contFuy, upon an occasion of this kind, it is my 
doty to caution yoi against the sQggestions of rnmonr or prejodioe: 
it is onr duty to vindicate, not to strain, the law. If the priaoneiB 
are goilty, the gnilt shonld be brought home by clear legal evidence. 
God torbid, gentlemen, that your abhorrence of the crime shonld 
work injustice to the criminal or the accnsed. But, gentlemen, yon 
will feel that it is not inrelevant to the Biibject to call yonr attention 
to what is, and what has been, the state of the country ; because it 
grows ont of the association imputed to the prisoners, and it is there- 
fore that the consequence ai guilt and punishment attaches, npom 
tiiem. And thtf efore, gentlemen, in caUing yonr attention to the 
state of die ooimtiy, and the. nature of the outrages, I feel that I do 
not transgress my duty in the case now bef<ae you. 

Gentlemen, it is m^ortnnately too notorious to need any minute 
statement, that for some tkue past the peace of this county has been 
infested by a set of persona assuming the name of Threshers. Then* 
ontrageous associations have been in direct defiance of the law. 
The busmess has origimted with men possessing no mtnation— -whom 
nobody knows— a set.ef men who dare not avow themselves — ^a 
description, of peiBons not possessed of any rankr— K>f any property 
-—of any talent— of any education— men who are not placed in any 
situation, either by the conventions of society or their own fitness, 
entitling them to dictate to their fellow-subject% or to take upon 
themselves the task of reformation and of legiidation. These per- 
sons have discovered that the existiiig laws are not to their mind — 
they have found out that iiiere are errois in the state and in the 
church, and liiey have conceived that they aoe the proper persons to 
undertake the task of re&mung them. But not satisfied with infring- 
ing the law in their own persons indivldnally, they become associated 
for the purpose of saying, that no odier person in the community 
shall dare to obey the law. So that the first act of those who pro* 
fessto interfere upon principles of liberty is to exercise convulsion 
ov^ the consciences of othera, and to say,, that no man shall pre- . 
sume to fcrm an opinion f<a himself, nor act upon it, unless it meet 
the a]^robation of those self-create refi>rmers« The pretext upon 
which these, illegal GOitfedemsies is formed is, a i^ngnance to the 
payments in support of the legal establishment of the church of the 
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conntiy, and a^ of the fees whidi lunre been usually paid, withoat 
any law to enforce them, to the clergymen of the Gatiiollc persoaaon* 
The mode taken to accomplish this object has been by assembling 
themselves at night in disguise, sometimes with arms, going to the 
houses of snoh persons as refuse to associate themselves in their body, 
and if necessary for their pnrpose, breaking open the hooses of those 
persons, and robbing them of their property, inflicting torture upon 
those who become objects oi their enmity, and if necessary for the 
final completion of their designs, if any person be honest or bold 
enough to give information against them, the business, whieh began 
in lawless combination, is consummated by murder. 

Gentlemen of the jury, this is the natural progress of associations 
of this kind. When men enrol themselves for the purpose of resist- 
iog the law, whatever the pretesst may be upon which they originally 
associate, the foulest crimes axe generated in its progress; that which 
begins in anarchy ends in murder ; and even murder itself, in the 
progress of outrage, may be only a preparation for the blacker hor- 
rors which are to ensue. 

Gentlemen, there remains one circumstance of peculiar atrocity, 
with which this matter is connected. In the various forms and as- 
sociations under which their designs have been conducted, it has been 
the policy of those people to administer oaths to the persons called 
upon by them, binding them to association and to secrecy. This 
offence is by law punished with death. The p^son who commits 
it must pay the foifeit of his life. The person taking such an oath 
is banished for ever from his country: the mere circumstance ot 
going to a magistrate and telling him of the oath being taken, will 
not absolve the party ; the oath must be taken against his will ; for 
if it be taken vohmturily, he is, notwithstanding such information, 
liable to be transported for life. Gentlemen, this is no new-devised 
punishment, it is the established law of the land ; it has been so for 
many years ; it has been provided, and wisely, by the legislature to 
meet the outrages which from time to time have infested this coun- 
tiy: there is no disproportion between this punishment and the 
crime ; it strikes at the roots of morality and religion, and tends 
directly to destroy those principles, which are essential to civilized 
society. Gentlemen, an oath is the sanction, by which under the law 
of the country we call npon the Creator to attest the truth and purity 
of our words ; and this solemn sanction which our civil institution 
has borrowed from our religions code, is prostituted to bind together 
an association of traitors, robbers, and murderers. The name of the 
living God is appealed to for the purpose of witnessing and ratifying 
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the infernal compact, by which these wretches lea^e themselyes 
against law and religion. Gentlemen, it produces a revnlsion of 
every moral feeling to hear of such conduct ; not that it is a viola- 
tion of the Uiws and usages of society, but, because it is an outrage- 
ous blasphemy against our Creator to call upon him to attest and 
sanctify the crimes of his creatures. 

Gentlemen, it is not necessary now to dwell upon the illegality of 
those associations, but while they profess to attack the property of 
the church, I cannot pass them by without a few observations. The 
tithes of the clergy of this country are theur property ; they are 
secured to them by the same laws which secure to eveiy man amongst 
you his estate or his property, whatever the description of it may be; 
the same laws and the same right by which any gentleman who hears 
me holds his estate, transmitted to him from Ids ancestors ; the laws 
which secure the fruits of each man's individual industiy are the title 
by which the property of the clergy is secured to them ; and I do 
trust, gentlemen, that there is no man so selfish as to look to any 
system by which the property of one part of the community shall bo 
protected, and that of another spoliated. If there be any man so 
selfish as to wish it, let no man think it can be done. Let a multi- 
tude be assembled under the empire of Threshers and Shakers, armed 
and arrayed in order to make head against the rank and property <^ 
the country, and what shall stop their career ? I wish my voice to 
extend to every man within these walls — to every man of sense and 
reflection. I would tell him, that there is no protection for rank, for 
property, for the state, bat by resisting those disturbers, and making 
them feel the irresistible weight of the law. They say, they rise to 
redress grievances I But, gentlemen, there is a mode Imown to the 
constitution of redressing grievances; there is no law to prevent men 
from stating them; and there is a legal mode of claiming relief. 
This, I will say, that the constitution of the church is intimately 
connected with the constitution of the state ; it is a part of the same 
fabric, which has been handed down to us from our ancestors, and if 
there be anything imperfect in it, no reflecting man will approach it, 
for the purpose of alteration, without extreme caution ; he will be 
careful in the attempt to remedy its imperfections not to affect the 
substance, or even the proportion, or beauty of the ornaments. But 
this task of reformation is undertaken. By whom ? By the dregs 
of the community — anonymous ruffians, who fear the face of day^ 
whose title is founded in anarchy^ and whose pretensions are enforced 
by robbery and murder ! 

I cannot pass by another part of these associdtions ; I mean their 
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attack upon the pnests. I meddle not with religions rites; bnt I mean 
the attack which is made npon the snpport deriyed from the volnntary 
bounty, which the members of the Boman Catholic persuasion have 
been in the habit of giving to the ministers of their religion, for cele- 
bratmg the rites of that religion. It is not, that they say, we will 
not pay, for there is no law to compel them to pay. But they pro- 
claim this, that no man, who chooses to do so, shall dare to pay his 
priests their fees ! For what purpose are these fees given ? They 
are given to obtain the rites of their religion : they flow from a sense 
of religion ; they flow from voluntary bounty ; they are enforced by 
no compulsion, tiie unfortunate men who receive them are armed with 
no law for their snpport ; and yet these assoqiations are formed — ^To do 
what? To rob the priest of his benedictions and his prayers I Do these 
men, besmeared with blood and covered with crimes, imagine that the 
ceremonies of religion which are plundered from their clergy can give 
them a passport to a better world ? I cannot help feeling and de- 
ploring that this view of the subject suggests an apprehension, 
that the devisers of this plan could have had nothing less in their 
contemplation, than eradicating from the minds of those upon whom 
they could operate all sense of religion. Nothing but their hellish 
machinations could have devised such a scheme. If they expect that 
the people will be ripe to perpetrate crimes worse than these ; if they 
wish them to be the ready instruments of every design which' is dia- 
bolical, there is no plan so effectual, as the extinction of every senti- 
ment of religion in the minds of the common people. What may be 
the /orm of the religion of the several classes of the people, I care 
not to inquire. If the prindples of Christianity prevail; if the sense 
of obedience to a supreme ruler of the world ; if the conviction of the 
existence of a future state, in which rewards and punishments are 
distributed, be kept alive in the minds of the people, they will never 
become the instruments for the commission of abominable crimes. 
Bnt if these sentiments be extinguished ; if they shall be taught to 
cast off all regard for a future world, the ties which bind them to 
earth as well as to heaven are rent asunder. 

Gentlemen, we have had a n^erable example in our own tune. 
You may recollect, that not many years back, in a neighbouring coun- 
try, the most dreadful atrocities were committed ; you recollect the 
overthrow of an andent monarchy. That overthrow, deplorable as it 
was^ was not the most dismal scene of the tragedy. Tlie horrors of that 
untortunate revolution, in which the hands of the father were imbrued 
Ji the blood of the son, in which all moral and sodal relations were 
rased in mutua^ warfisure, could not be perpetrated until the senti* 
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mentB of reiigioii wen pvevioasly ^Ltiiigniahed in like minde of the 
people. Hnman natare wm not oiitnigBd by gvoae and nnezaoDipled 
crimes mitila solemn decree wa» framed, dedan'ng that there was no 
God in heaveni What the consequences were, cTery man knows; 
But this I state, that as soon as a setded form of government was 
established, it was fonnd that atheism and infidelity, which were the 
ready instroments to throw down an ancient throne, were an insecore 
foundation for a newone ; and one of the first acts of the fonndar 
of the new dynasty was to restore the consolations of religion to his 
thirsty and soppUeating subjects. 

Gentlemeii, it is no wond^v that those who searched after demo- 
cratic equalily should be the foes of religion. Beli^on is the genuine 
equality of mankind. It is Uie poor man's fiiend* Daring the trou* 
bles of this lifo it renders him oontoit with the lot of inforiority, 
which is the condition of his nature, and in the hist awM hour of 
existence it puts him upon a levk with the highest and most 
exalted. 

Gentlemen, it is a melancholy and disheartening thing, that our 
Wretched peasantry can be deluded by such arts, and that they 
should be tiiius imposed upon after sucb miserable examples. For 
half a century attempts hove been made upon the infatuated people 
of this country. What has been the cousequence ? Disgrace to 
the perpetrators; failure of their plans ; ruin and death to them* 
selyes. Yet what is the condition of the poor unhappy people of 
this country ? As soon as any disaffected mountebank appears, pro- 
claiming his laws, and imaginary benefits, titoy become the willing 
ini^Tuments of his schemes, and theur own destruction. Is it possi- 
ble^ th^ can for a moment imagine that a great entire hke this, 
armed with the law, protected by an army, witii a regular adminis- 
tration of justice — are they so infatuated as to imagine, all these 
will yield to a fow miscreants like those under whom they hare en« 
listed themselves? It is therefore prindpsdly to undeceive these 
miserable wretches ; to rescue tiiiem fix)m the grasp of fiends, who 
are working their destruction, that the law is sent down here, at 
this* unusual season, to speak its emphatic language. What the law 
is, I will tell you. What tiie consequence of ii^nging it is, you, 
gentlemen, will teU ; and I cannot help fooling, that in the conse- 
qoence of this commission, we may look to an end ^f the confusion 
and anarchy which has prevailed, and that the vicioas may again 
be brought within the ordinary channels of subordination. 

Gentlemen, in speaking as I do, with indignation for those crimes, 
I fod compassion from the very bottom of my heart for the victims 
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of tkem. 8emng thd misolue& wiiicli baye "ba&OL spreading in the 
Gonntiy by the artifices of miscreants, it does not surprise me at all, 
that many persons should be of opinion, that measures moceacumnary 
should have been adopted, for the purpose of at once extinguishing 
these mischiefs. I am satisfied that the opinion of such men is die* 
tated by & feeling of the truest regaxd tor the interests of their coun- 
tzy ; of genuine compassion and mercy towards the unfortunate delin- 
quents themselTOS. But yet, my lords and gentlemen of the jury, I 
trust that tiie government ot the country will ultimately acquire credit 
from those who entertained the opinion I have mentioned, for the 
<:oarse which has been adx^tad in the present insfance. The feeling 
oi the govemment has been, that the insult which has been given to 
the laws of the country is best vindicated by those laws themselves. 
The persons whom we are now called, upon to cope with, do not com- 
pose multitudes too strong for the arm of die law* It is not an as- 
sembly daring to stand before exertions of the magistracy, but it is a 
lawless association ^ men, who find their safety in their obscurity. 
And I cannot he^ feeling a confidence, that when the victims of delu« 
tton shall have been undeceived ; when ikej find that the Isw is ade- 
quate to their punishment ; that, the laity make a common cause with 
tibe clergy ; when they see atonement made to the laws hj the speedy 
and energetic administration of justice, now in progress amongst you— 
I say, I feel a confidence, that afler they have seen the array of this 
<K>untry drawn up for the investigation of then* crimes ; after they 
have seen the assemblage, this day, of every man of rank, character, 
and property, feeling their interests united with those, who have been 
the subject of lawless attack ; that the most salutary consequences 
will be experienced, and tituit these people will at length be convinced, 
that when they dare to rsuse their hands against die laws of their 
country, those laws will be found to have weight enough to fall down 
upon and crush them. What, gentlemen, would it not be a miserable 
etate of our country, to suppose that, armed as we are by the law — 
supported as we are by the aid of every gentleman in the country, 
and widi an armed force, if such be necessary ; that associations of 
men, whose names are not known — of no rank, property, or station-— 
could not be pot down, without doing away, for a time at least, the 
ordinary constitution of the land ? If the time should unfortunately 
«ome, when, what is now a tumoltuouB rising^ should assume an.aspect 
of a difierent nature ; if ever, which G^ forbid I those scenes shall 
be renewed, which we formerly witnessed ; if treason shall rear its 
head in the country, and supercede the law, these wretches will havo 
io sink under the dde of min, which will be let in upon thenu But 
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I trust that no Tisitation of that kind will occnr ; bat that, with the 
ready assistance of the government, and the aid of every loyal man, 
we shall be able to brmg punishment upon the guilty, and that the 
law will be strong enough to wrestle with and put down these dis- 
turbers of the public peace. 

Gentlemen, I shall say only a few words more. The laws in be- 
ing, of which I shall mtdke a short statement, will appear to every 
one, particularly calculated to meet the outrages wMch at present 
exist. They are laws which have not been recently introduced. For 
half a century, the country has been visited with partial insurrections: 
during a portion of the reign of the late king, and during the entue 
of the present, laws have been enacted calculated to meet these 
crimes. These laws are still in full force and operation. If the 
insurgents assemble with arms ; if they assume any particular deno- 
mination, or wear any badge, to the terror of his majesty's subjects, 
by that mere act of assembling, though no further act be done, they 
are punishable by law. The magistrates are authorised to disperse 
and apprehend them. If they resist, and any be killed, the magis- 
trate is indemnified ; and if he has just cause to suspect that any 
person can give information respecting such outrages, he may sum- 
mon the person, examine him, bind him in a recognizance to appear, 
and commit him, in case he refuses. I wish this was generally 
known, that if any man meet such an assembly, he is called upon to 
disperse it, and to apprehend the persons assembled ; and if death 
unfortunately ensue, the magistrate is indemnified. 

The magistrate is also armed with extraordinary powers to pre- 
serve the public peace. He is entitled to call for the assistance of 
every man in the county. The power which the law has, in ordinary 
cases, intrusted to the sheriff, that of raising the posse comitatus, is, 
in this instance, given to every magistrate ; and if any man refuses 
to give this assistance, he is guilty of a misdemeanor. Persons not 
entitled by law to carry arms, are liable to have their houses searched, 
and the law protects the person making the search. If any persons, 
tumultuously assembled, shall assault, or injure the habitation or 
property of another, they are punishable with death ; every person 
who administers an oath, whatever the nature or purport of it may 
be, binding the person taking it, to be of a particular party or asso- 
dation, is punishable with death ; any person who voluntarily takes 
such oath, is liable to be banished for ever ; and he is not to suppose 
that atlter voluntarily taking such an oath, the mere curcumstance of 
going to a magistrate and telling him, will protect him ; two drcum- 
stances must concur to save him from punishment: first, that he was 
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compelled to take the oath ; and secondlj, that he gave immediate 
Information of his being so compelled; so that here are abundant 
provisions for the punishment of these offences. Bat, gentlemen, it 
has been indnstrionsl j drcnlated that these laws are expired : I tell 
yon, and those who hear me, what was stated yesterday from the 
high authority of the bench, that these laws are in full force and 
existence ; and every man joining in unlawlnl confederacies is liable 
to pay the penalty inflicted by those laws. 

Gentlemen, I have also to inform you, that under the statnte of 
the 15th and 16th of his present majesty's reign, commonly called 
*^ The Whiteboy Act,'' any person who harbours, conceals, or gives 
assistance to any person concerned in such outrages, is as much guilty 
as the person so concealed ; and any person who supplies horses, arms, 
or ammunition, for the purpose of these confederacies, is liable to 
forfeit his life. Gentlemen, armed with these laws, which have been 
found competent to put down insurrections, as alarming as the pre- 
sent, with the honourable zeal and activity of the magistrates, which 
you may confidently look to, and with the sincere desire of government 
to protect the loysJ, and reclaim the guilty, ase we to despair of the 
laws being able to cope with the misddefs, and not to look for the 
restoration of tranquillity and peace ? I cannot so persuade myself, 
and I am not uneasy as to the result. Gentlemen, with regard to 
die particular case now before you, it will appear that the prisoners, 
on the night of the 2nd of September last, wi^ many others, attacked 
the house of Peter O'Neill, at Cartron Watts in this county. He had 
been audacious enough to say, he would pay the dues which he had 
been accustomed to pay ; he was not prepared at the instance of these 
legislators to renounce his obedience to the laws ; he said he would pay 
as he had formerly done ; this was high treason by their law : they re- 
paked to his house ; they broke it open ; they dragged him naked 
from his bed ; they asked him for money ; that is part of their sys- 
tem for redress of grievances ; he had only one tenpenny piece ; he 
had no more ; but he was desired to send more to the house of a 
person whom they named, but who is not now upon trial ; they took 
him away naked, and one of the party had an instrument for carding 
wool, with which they inflicted punishment upon him, by severely 
excoriating his back ; the prisoners will be identified by O'Neill, his 
\dfe, and son, who plainly saw them; so that there are three wit- 
nesses to the transaction. If these facts shall be proved, there can 
be no doubt of the melancholy necessity which will be imposed upon 
you. O'Neill gave information to Mr. Soden, the magistrate, and 
exhibited his ba«k» which was exc<^ated with the torture which had 
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been inflicted npon him; bo Aat with regard to thia being a case within 
the atatnte no question can arise ; bat if the evidence be not dear 
and satisfactorj, no sense of danger or alarm should indnce yon to 
find a verdict against the prisoners. It will, in that case, be yens 
duty to acquit them ; but if jou have no doubt of their gaih, I wiU 
not humble you or myself by siq;)posing, that any of you would 
shrink from a firm and manly discharge of his duty. 

The piiaoneiB were acquitted. Serocal of the other leading proeecatioiis of 
fhe commissioii fafled ; but in Hayo, where that renowned toparcb, the Bight 
Hon. Denis Browne, had pioneered the operations of the commiasion, there 
wnt about a doseii of .the Threshan hanged. 



CATHOLIC BELIEF. 

AprU 9, 1807. 

Flukkiet, who had accepted ofSee from Pitt, remained attomfly^gemend to the 
ministry of " all the talenls," and was returned to parliament by their influence 
fbr Midhurst, a little borough in Sussex, for whidi Fox and Shdl have also 
sat. 

The Catholic question had Iain dormant ^ae the Union. The King had 
become frantically hostile to their claims. Pitt, on retiring from office in 1801,. 
sent word to the Irish Catholics, through Dr. Troy, the archbiisihop of Dublin, 
that "the leading part at his majesty's mhiisterSf finding insurmountable 
obstacles to the bringing fbnravd measures of ooooes^n to Ste Catholic body, 
had felt it impossible'to continue hi office under the inaluUty to propose it with, 
the droumstances necessary to canying the meaasre with all Its advantages -^ 
and he held out hopes that he would never return to office unless on the condi- 
tion of bdng allowed to redress theur daims. Nothing was attempted in tiie 
ministry of Addington, and Pitt returned to office in 1804^ and died at the 
height of his contest with Napoleon, wifhont.a thought of Ireland, which had 
been half debided and half crushed into a state of toipor. At last, when Lord 
GrenviUe formed an administration containing so many statesmen pledged ta 
support their daims, the Catiiolic committee began to a^tste. Yet their auspices 
were gloomy enough Pitt was dead, and Pitt might wdl be bdieved in these 
days to be tiie only British minister strong enou£^ to bend tiie bigotxy of King and 
parliament. The councils of tiie Catholics were rather distracted. Many of 
the bishops and most of the gentry were for patience, and prudence, and all 
possible trust in the King's kindness and the ministry's charity. John Keogh 
had grown suddenly old and wayward ; now violent out of time, now over 
cautious. A new era was dawning, of which the brave old tribune oould not 
read the signs. Catholic emandpation was destined never to come until the 
people of Ireland had proved themsdves stronger than King and Lords and 
Commons. Twenty years of dreary a^tation lay before the persecuted race ; 
and from this time forth a young Kerry banister, naoifid Daajuel OKilonDdIr 
hieame the Moso^ the man of men.amQng theia. 
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Lord OfenvSQs wM quite sincere in his friendlineM to ike' GcthoHc chums, but 
•either he nor one of his party dare attempt what Pitt would Gave done, had he 
done anytliing— that is, at once admit the Catholics to political power, and endow 
iheir clergy, on the basis of a concordat admitting to the crown a right of veto 
in the election of bishops. A Whig mmistry, however wall disposed, could only 
attempt tiie same w<nk by insignificant and dilatoxy instalments. Eren Sheridan, 
with Wb hot Celtic heart— and in opposition too— declared, atthe close of the ses- 
son of 1807, that his notion of Catholic emancipation was to conciliate the 
peasantry, by relievmg them of tithes : to admit the Catholic gentry to be 
judges and generals and memben of parliament, was like ^ decorating tlie top- 
masts of a £ip when theiB were ten feet ci water m the hold, or putting a laced 
hat on a man who had not a shoe to his foot" XiOrd Grenidlle attempted yery 
litUe, but his fate was a warning to the Whigs and a terror to the Catholics for 
many a long year. He lost office fbr merely attempting to assimilate the state 
of the law in Engbnd to the Irish Sefief Act of 1798. 

In Ireland the law allowed Catholics to hold all military oommissions under 
the rank of colonel, bat the law enabled the king to grant such commissions only 
in Irdand. The Whigs attempted to extend this proviaon to the entire empire, 
and to all ranks in the army. To liiis effect, Lord Howick, afterwards the great 
Eari Qrey, prepared a bilL At first Uie king made no oppoution to itslntrodnc- 
tion. At a second audience^ he expressed, to Lord HowUd^, a general dislike and 
disapprobation of .the measure ; but as lie did not continue thesubject with Lord 
GrenviUe, who entered the closet immediately after Lord Howick, they pre- 
sumed they might proceed with the second reading of the bill. A few days 
afterwards, however, he became so furiously obstinate, that the ministry were 
obliged first to postpone, and finally to withdraw it altogether. Even thia 
however was not enough tor the wrong-headed old bigot — ^his majesty^s servants 
in the cabinet must pledge themselves never under any drcumstances to recom- 
mend a redress of the Catholic clauns. This was too much. ^* All the talents*' 
retired. The Duke of Portland came in with a thundering no-Popery cry, and 
the Catholics learned a little more of Castlereagh's ^oeiity by seeing him in 
office. Parliament was dissolved in the mid-summer. *' The Church in danger" 
sounded at every British hustings, and one of the most bigoted Protestant par- 
liaments that had sat in England since the Bevolution was returned. 

Before the dissolution, long explanations were given m both houses on the 
causes of the change ol admif^stration ; and on the adjourned debate, Pluxiket 
spoke the only speech he deliveied in parliament dnnng the iihort period for 

which he represented Mldhuist. 

* 

Mjeu Plitmxet declared that he was not one of these meii) whom m 
hoiu ba3X)iiet (Sir T. Turton) had supposed were anxious to load the 
persons of his majesty's new ministers with obloquy and reproach. 
He was sure that his majesty was the kind father of hispeople, and 
had acted only on the i^presentations of others that the church 
was in danger. Those, however, who had been the foremost to. set 
np this cry, and to sound this alarm, had thrown upon him a great 
wdght of responsibility. It was incumbent upon them to prove the 
existence of that danger. He had yet to learn, and the house had 
lettoleam^how andjQromwhat quarter danger was to be apprehended 
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to the Established Church. No man felt more strongly than he did, 
the advantages to both countries fi'om the connexion with Ireland ; 
no man wished more, that that connexion should be finally cemented, 
and no man was more attached to the Protestant establishment of 
Ireland, which he conceiyed to be no less important than the con- 
nexion itself. If, then, he could see any ground for supposing the 
Protestant establishment was in danger, he would be as ready as ^ny 
man to raise his voice in its support, and to ring the alarm to die 
country. He was at a loss, however, now to discover from what 
quarter this danger was threatened ; and it did appear to him, that 
men who, upon such slight grounds, or rather upon no grounds at all 
could come forward and wantonly disturb the peace of that country, 
did not show themselves to be men possessed of such discretion as 
should be expected from those to whom the administration of the af- 
fairs of the empure were to be committed at a crisis like the present. 
After the measure had been abandoned, still the cry was artfriUy kept 
up that the church was in danger. He should therefore beg leave 
to call the attention of the house to the act of 1793, and he would 
first observe that that Irish act did not apply merely to Irish Catho- 
lics, but to all Catholics serving in the army of Ireland. Since the 
Union, however, there no longer existed any separate army of Ire- 
land, nor any separate establishments. But before the Union, 
English Catholics, if serving in the army of Ireland, were entitled 
to the benefit of the act of 1793. At present, by the law of the land, 
the king is empowered to grant commissions in Ireland to Catholics, 
and it would be certainly a strange thing to tell those Catholics, that 
although they were very fit to be trusted in Ireland, yet they were 
not fit to be trusted in any other part of the world. If the artful 
endeavours to keep up the cry of the church being in danger had 
been confined to placards stuck up against the walls, or to Protestant 
songs and religious choruses,, perhaps those endeavours would not 
merit any severe reprehension ; but he had been informed of other 
attempts, which he thought were deserving of more serioas attention. 
The peace of the University of Dublin had lately been disturbed with 
attempts from a very high quarter to procure an address to his ma- 
iesty, stating that the church and the Protestant religion was in 
danger. Two letters had been written to the university by its chan- 
cellor (the Duke of Cumberland) to procure such an address. The 
first produced but very little effect ; but in the second, the royal 
duke to whom he alluded stated (as he was informed) that such a 
step would be the only means of recommending that university to 
the favour of hb majesty* He considered that nothing could be 
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more unconstitutional than this mode of using his majesty's name to 
procure an address or petitions to parliament. He thought, howereri 
that it would be necessary to consider the time at which such exer- 
tions were made to get a petition from the University of Dublin. It 
was either after the bill had been abandoned that it was endeavoured 
to raise the ferment and outcry, or it was in* contemplation of its 
serving the new ministers. If the attempt was made before his ma- 
jesty had exhibited the slightest disapprobation, it was evident how far 
the machinations of secret advisers operated ; if it was after the bill 
was abandoned, it was equally evident that it was then the purpose 
of effecting a change of administration, w^ich was stated to have 
been produced by other causes. He could not state at present the 
date of this last letter ; but he must say generally, that whether it 
was before the bill was abandoned or immediately after, it equally 
showed what sort of engines had been set to work to spread the 
alarm that the church and the Protestant religion were in danger. 
When he heard the name of religion mentioned, he felt that every- 
thing that was most dear to his heart was touched ; but when the 
name of reli^on was so dear to him, it was from its intrinsic value, 
from its dictating and concentrating all the amiable charities of life, 
from its breathing the spirit of toleration and mutual affection, and 
not as being the rallying word of a persecuting party. He knew 
there were many in that house to whom true religion was dear, aofd 
he therefore called upon those who possessed it in their hearts, and 
who did not use it as a watch- word for persecution, to show it ia 
their votes in favour of a system of toleration and benevolence io |t 
all classes of his majesty's loyal subjects. He should, then, call the 
attention of the house to the pledge which was required from the 
late ministers. This pledge he considered in the highest degree dan- 
gerous and unconstitutional, and tending directly to substitute secret 
whispers in the place of the responsible ministers and advisers to the 
crown. He conceived it of the most dangerous consequences to 
have it supposed that the ministers of this country could have one 
duty to their master and sovereign, which was directly opposite to 
their duty to their country. He conceived that this particukr pledge 
would compromise the safety of Ireland. The state of the Catholics 
of Ireland was this : during the course of his majesty's reign, mai^ 
concessions had been made to them, and many of the advantages ix 
which they had been entitled had been granted them. In conse* 
quence of this, many of them had arrived to wealth, and honour, and 
dbtinction. It would be asked by many— Ought not this content them ? 
and ought they press for anything more ? It was not, however, in 
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hxunan nstnre to be so contented. He should appeal to' the indivi- 
daal feelings of the members of that house, who all of them enjoyed 
wealth, honour, and distmctions in sodety— if they were to be told^ 
yon on^t to be well satisfied with those advantages, and shonld bo 
content not to be admitted to the fall participation of the constitn- 
tion, wonld tiiey be so contented ? They would not : it was not in ha-< 
man nature that they shonld. 

The Catholic gentiy of Ireland were now in that situation of ex- 
dnffion, and anxiously wished to be received into the bosom of the 
constitution. The Catholic priesthood wa:e at present unpaid and 
degraded, and they wished also to be put into a more respectaUo 
situation. The Catholic population of Ireland, which was by far the 
greatest part of its inhabitants, also felt themselves degraded by the 
humiliation of their nobility, then: gentry, and their priesthood. It 
was impossible that they should not feel in that manner ; and it was 
impolitic to disappoint their natural and just feelings and expecta- 
tions. Such was the actual situation of Ireland : he would not pre- 
tend to point out the specific remedy ; but this he would say, that 
it was impossible for Irelacid to continue much longer in the state in 
which it was at present ; it might be thrown into a worse state, but 
every one that was acquainted with its actual situation, and he would 
appeal to the right honourable gentleman who was lately secretary 
&>r tha^ country (Mr. Elliot), must know and agree that it was im- 
possible that it i^ould remain long as it is at present. We might 
.as well shut our eyes, and then say there was no danger, as remain 
longer in. indifference and apathy respecting the situation of Ireland. 
The pledges that were demanded firom the latelniniaters would have 
a most important efifect upon the situation of that country. The 
ministers were to be absolutely prevented firom even proposii^ 
anything in favour of its population. Every paltry corporation, the 
lowest individual in l^e empire, had by the constitution a right to 
preset his petition to the king or to the legislature ; but now, for 
^e first time, it is stated that four millions of the people of Ireland 
shall be debarred, of the right of petitioning, or, what is equivalent, 
they are Jtold that no peMtions they may present will be paid any 
attention tOk This was not only a novelty, bat a prodigy, an alarm- 
ing appearance in the constitution, and which seemed to portend 
the greatest danger. This general interdiction appeared more like 
some divine chastisement to a people, than like any measure which 
human pdidy eould have adc^ted. What must have been the efifect 
of thoite transactions which have recently taken place ? The Catho* 
li«i of Ireland would be given to understand that the royal ears were 
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faefmetieftlty sealed against them ; that the ministere.of the crown 
were bound by some pledge, expressed or implied, never to propose 
any redress for them, bat always to resist their claims. This con- 
sideration filled him with the most serious apprehensions ; and when 
he said so, he must tid&e notice of an expression that had fallen from 
An honourable baronet (Sur T. Tnrton), that those who prophesied 
those dangers intended to act in such a manner as to bring their 
prophecies to their accomplishment. Hothiag could be more un- 
parliamentary or indecent than this observation. He should not, 
however, be prevented by it from expressing fully those apprehen- 
4sions which he felt. He had in Ireland so many dear pledges, that 
no man could suspect him of lightly wishing to o£fcr any observa- 
tions which could tend to disturb its tranquillity or endanger its 
security ; he knew, however, that there were many fiends and demons 
waiting to seize on every opportunity to effect a separation of the 
two countries, and he conceived that they would take every advan- 
tage of the discontent which the Catholics might feel. He felt that 
we were walking per ignes suppositos cinere doloso : he did not 
mean to say that the danger was immediate ; it might be smoothed 
over for a year or two, but it would continue to keep Ireland the 
most vulnerable part of the empire. If a measure of such unneces- 
sary ^outrage as this was persevered in, he thought it might shake 
to the centre the connexion between the two countries, and the pros- 
perity, if not the existence of the empire. 
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February 25, 1813. 

Tlttnkbt was again returned to parliament by Trinity College, in 1812, after 
an interval of five years. 

The parliamentary progress of the Catholic question meantime may be told 
in a few words. In 1808, Grattan proposed the petition of the Irish Catholics, 
and moved that it be referred to a committee of the whole house ; he was de- 
feated by a majority of 153. Again, in 1810, he was beaten on the same 
motion by a majority of 104 ; and in 1812 by a majority of 85. In the House 
of Lords, Lord Donoughmore, who had charge of the petition there, was beaten 
at the same dates by majorities averaging 80 votes. The question made progress, 
nevertheless. The most eminent English statesmen then living, or lately dead, 
Pitt, Fox, Burke, Tiemey, Windham, Sheridan, Canning, Castlereagh, were 
positively pledged to sustain it So the prince regent was also supposed to be. 
The king's insanity had settled one great obstacle. The pamphlets and debates, 
— and particularly Sir John Cox Hippisley's documentary collections and par- 
liamentary papers upon Catholic doctrine and practice touching the civil autho- 
rity and sects without the pale of the church — had disabused the English public 
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mind of much prejadice. But the most powerful argument of all was the fact 
that the Irish Catholics had become a formidable political power, and every day 
grew more determined in their tone, more coherent and organised in action. 
Napoleon Bonaparte and then Daniel O'ConneU were the two weightiest troubles 
of the imperial minister. 

At last the scale turned a little. On the 22nd of Jane» 1812, Mr. Canning 
moved that the house would, early in the next session, take into its considera- 
tion the state of the laws affecting his majesty^s Roman Catholic subjects, with 
a view to a final and conciliatory adjustment compatible with the Protestant 
constitution in church and state. A brilliant debate ensued, and the motion was 
carried by a majority of 285 to 106 votes. 

Accordingly, in the following February, Grattan proposed a committee of the 
whole house in the terms of Canning's motion. Before he rose, Ifr. Torke 
called on the clerk to read from the Bill of Rights the passages guaranteeing a 
Protestant constitution in church and state. Grattan tegan hj declaring hii 
opinion that these very passages might and ought to be contained in the pre- 
amble of any bill for the relief of the Catholics. His speech throughout was 
a singularly clear, simple, and earnest argument. Exception was taken to the 
fact that he seemed to speak of Ireland as a distinct and independent country — 
a lapse that might weU happen to the man who had once made Ireland a. 
nation. Plunket spoke early in the debate — after Mr. Bankes, who had taken. 
Grattan to task for the use of such terms in an imperial parliament, and had 
referred to the recent controversy between the Pope and Napoleon, as a proof 
that the Papacy was still inspired by a spirit of utter intolerance. 

A generation of Irish Catholics has grown to manhood since emancipation^ 
and lost the memory of the old bondi^^e ; so, many readers may find it diffi- 
cult to understand the exact bearings of the masterly argument in which 
Plunket pleaded the rights of our fathers. I may therefore state in a 
few sentences the condition of the then existing penal laws. In many 
particulars, the laws against Catholics differed in the three kingdoms;, 
in Scotland they were most severe, even touching freedom of worship. In 
Irelaai} they had been relaxed so as to recognise full freedom of worship, the- 
rlght to practise professions, to act under the royal commission in peace and vrar, 
to serve on juries, and to exercise the parliamentary franchise. But the acts o!^ 
real grievance afiecting the general body of the Catholics throughout the three 
kingdoms, and especially in England, were: 1. The 13th Charles II., com-^ 
monly called the Corporation Act, by which they were excluded from offices in 
cities and corporations. 2. The 25th Charles II., commonly called the Test 
Act, by which they were excluded from all civil and military offices — ^unless ia 
the cases in which the test was abolished by the Irish act of 1793. 3. The 
dOth Charles IL, by which Catholics were interdicted from sitting in either 
house of parliament. An act of William and Mary, operative in England, preven- 
ted the use of the parliamentary franchise. The mutiny and admiralty laws 
enabled officers to compel Catholic soldiers and sailors to attend Protestant worship. 
There were many other statutes, especially in England and Scotland, unrepealed, 
but practically inoperative. The machinery of exclusion was eitha the oath of 
supremacy, declaring the long's civil and ecclesiastical pre-enninence within the 
realm, or the sacramental test of taking the Protestant communion before the accep- 
tance of office, or a declaration denying transubstantlation, and denouncing the 
invocation of samts and the sacrifice of the mass as idolatrous. In parliament^ 
the oath and declaration were both taken. Whenever Catholics were adniitted 
to office, they disclaimed npoa oath the temporal authority of the Pope outside 
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hiA own states, and the doctiine that the infallihility of his holiness was an article 
offiiith. 

Mb. Speaker, I am indaced to rise, ftt so early a period of the debate, 
for the purpose of obviating the mis-statement (certainly uninten- 
tional) of the expressions and sentiments of my right honourable 
friend Mr. Grattan, which has been made by the honourable gentle- 
man who has last spoken. My right honourable friend did not call 
Great Britain a foreign country ; and even if such an expression 
had accidentally been used by him, the uniform tenor of his opinions 
and of his language in this house might have suggested to the 
honourable member the propriety of abstainiog from a verbal criticisti 
upon it. My right honourable friend unites to the enthusiasm of an 
Irish patriot the comprehensive views of a statesman and a legislator; 
and his affection for his native country, to which his life has been de- 
voted, has expanded into love of the general weal, and zeal for the 
glory of the empu-e. Iq eveiy sentiment which he has uttered I 
most cordially concur. My right honourable Mend has not been so 
absurd as to propose to re-enact the bill of rights and the act of 
settlement ; but absurd and extravagant calumnies having, with no 
laudable industry, been propagated, as if the present motion were in- 
tended to invade the church and to overturn the state, my right 
honourable friend has placed in the front oif his resolution a denial 
of the calumny. 

The honom-able gentleman has said there is nothing specific or in- 
telligible in the motion or in the statement. The motion appears to 
me to be perfectly distinct, and perfectly intelligible. It proposes to 
remove all the civil disabilities which affect a great portion of our 
fellow subjected, on account of their religion ; offermg, at the same 
time, to accompany the measure with every security which may be 
required for the protection of the Protestant interest. This seems 
not very difficult to comprehend ; but I own I do not find it equally 
easy to ascertain the meaning of the honourable gentleman himself. 
In some part of his argument he relies on objections, which, if they 
have any weight against the measure now, must always operate ; ia 
otheir parts, he insinuates as an opinion that the objections are only 
accidental or temporary. Why the honourable member voted for the 
measure in the last parliament, and intends to oppose it in this, seems 
to require some farther explanation than he ha$ thought proper to 
afford. The intolerant declarations of the Poj.e, which he has re- 
ferred to, were surely as strong an argument at that time as they 
are noWc The honourable gentleman seems to have spoken with an 
anxiety to anticipate what is to be said by a right honourable friend 
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of his who is hereafter to express his opinions ; and he has alluded 
to the proposal of some plan which, he fears,' will not be acceptable 
to the petitioners, and which he himself does not approve of; or, if 
he does* why he cannot agree to the going into a committee for tiie 
purpose of consideting it, the house are left to conjecture. 

Much has been said of the question of right. It appears to me 
to be a very unnecessary metaphysical discussion, and one which 
cannot have any practical application in the present instance. In. 
the same sense in which religious toleration is a ri^t, a due shaiie 
of political power is a right. Both must yield to tho paramount in* 
terests of society, if such interests require it. Neither can be justi- 
fiably withheld, unless theur inconsistency with the public interest ia 
clearly establi^ed. But in the present case the question does not, 
in any tei^ct, arise ; for we have already admitted the Roman 
Catholics to substantial power, and what we seek to exclude them 
&om is honour. The privileges which are withheld are impotent as 
protections to the state, but most galling and provoking to the party 
who is excluded. No candid mind can hesitate to admit that those 
exclnsioBS most be geverely fdt as mbjects of grievance, and grier- 
ances of the most insulting kind. That the man of the first eminence: 
at the bar should be prevented firom acting as one of his majesty's 
counsel, or firom sitting on the bench of justice ; that the gallant 
officer who has distinguished himself in the battles of his country, 
when his heart is beating high with the love of honourable fame, 
should be stopped in his csa^er, and see his companions in arms 
raised above him, to lead his countrymen to victory and glory, must 
be felt as wounding and humiliating. In this house, does it req^nire 
argument to show that exclusion firom parliament must be considered 
as a privation and indignitT-? What assembles us here? The 
honfest ambition of serving our country— the pride of abiding by 
honourable engagements^-^or motives perhaps of a less elevated de* 
scription. Whatever they may be, honourable and dignified, or 
otherwise, they subsist in their minds as much as in ours; and 
though the elective franchise, which has been granted to the Irish 
Catholic, ^ves him a substantial representation, yet the exclusion ia 
calculated to operate as a severe and humiliating disability ; and tho 
more humiliating, becsase it is a mark of inferiority branded on the 
Catholic, merely for the purpose of marking inferiority ! 

The topic that toleration admits of one consideration and political 
power of another has little application to this case, even if it were 
true; for here it must be contended that rank, and station, and 
honour are not the proper appendages of wealth, and knowledge, and* 
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edacation, and of everything which constitates political and moral 
strength. In evexy system of hnman policy the few mnst gOTem 
the many, bnt, putting military force out of thecaie, their legitimate 
goyemment must arise from their supeiimty in wealth and know- 
ledge; if, therefore, yon exdnde the wealthy and' the educated from 
the goveniment of the state, yon throw into the scale of the many 
the only wei^t which conld have preserred the balance of the state 
itself. This is nniversaQy tme ; bnt^ when yon reject the opnlent 
and the educated, on account of a condition which they ha^e in 
common with the many, you add the attraction of politics and party 
to the operatioii of general and moral causes ; and, if the principle 
of exclusion be a religieus one, yon organize not merely tiie princi* 
ples of revolution, but of revolntion fudous and interminable. Put 
the policy of the separation of political rank from property and edu- 
cation, in the extreme case of their total division, or in any inter- 
mediate degree, the conclusion is equally true, that the attempt so 
to separate, establishes a^priuciple, not of government, but of the dis- 
solution of all government ! So sensible of this truth were our ances- 
toi-b, that wlieu they saw, or thuugiit tEey saw, a necessity for dis- 
honouring the Roman Catholic, they adopted, as a necessary conse- 
quence, the policy of impoverislidng and barbarizlng^him. When thej 
degraded him, they feU that their only safety was to steep him in 
poverty and ignorance. Their policy, good or bad,, was consistenlr-^ 
the means had. a diabolical fitness for their end. Is it not a perfect 
corollary to this preposition, is it not the legitimate coBverse of this 
truth, that, if you: re-admit them to wealtii and to knowledge, you 
must restore them > to ambition and to honour ? What have we done ? 
We have trod bade, their steps ; we have rescued the Catholics from 
the code, which formed at once their servitudeand our safety. And 
we fancy we can continue the exclusion, from dvil station, which 
superinduced that code. Theirs was a necessity, real or frmded, but 
a consbtent system ; we pretend no neoesi^ ; we have voluntarily 
abdicated the means of safety, and we wilfully and uselessly continue 
the causes of danger. The time to have paused, was before we heaved 
from those sons of earth, the mountsuns which the wisdom or the 
terrors of our ancestom had heaped upon them ; but we have raised 
them up and placed them erect— are we prepared to hurl them down 
and bury them again ? 

Where is the madman to propose it ? Where is the idiot who 
imagines that they can. remain as they are ? The state of the Catfao- 
Ucs of Ireland is, in. this, respect^ unparalieled by anything- in andent 
or modem history. They are not slaves, as some of then: abrard 
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advocates call them, bat freemen, possessiag sabstantiallj the same 
Dolitical rights with their Protestant brethren, and with all the other 
subjects of the empire : that is, possessed of dl the advantages which 
can be derived from the best laws, administered in the best man- 
ner, of the most free and most highly civilized coantiy in the world. 
Do you believe that snch a body, possessed of such a station, can 
submit to contumely and exclusion ? That they will stand behind 
your chair and wait nppn you at the public banquet? The less 
valuable, in sordid computation,' the privilege, the more marked the 
insult in refusing it, and the more honourable the anxiety for posses- 
sing it I Miserable and unworthy wretches would they be if they 
ceased to aspire to it ; base and dangerous hypocrites if they dis- 
sembled their wishes ; formidable instruments of domestic or foreign 
tyranny if they did not entertain them ! The liberties of England 
would not, for half a century, remain proof against the contact and 
contagion of four millions of opulent and powerful subjects, who dis- 
regarded the honours of the state, and felt utterly unintetrested in the 
constitution. 

In comiDg forward, therefore, with this claim of honourable am- 
bition, they at once afford you the best pledge of their sincerity, 
and the most satisfactoiy evidence of their tide. They claim the 
benefit of the ancient vital principle of the constitution, that the 
honours of the state should be open to the talents and to the virtues 
of all its members. The adversaiies of the measure invert the order 
of all civilized society. They have made the Catholics an aristocracy, 
and they would treat them as a mob ; they give to the lowest of 
the rabble, if he is a Protestant, what they refase to the head of the 
peerage, if he is a Catholic. They shut out my Lord Fingal from 
the state, and they make his footman a member of it ; and this 
strange confasion of all social order, they dignify with the name of 
the British constitution ; and the proposal to consider the best and 
most conciliatory mode ot correcting it, they cry down as a danger- 
ous and presumptuous ipnovation. 

Sir, the Catholics propose no innovation. They ask for an equal 
share, as fellow-subjects, in the constitution, as they find it ; in that 
constitution, in whose original stamina they had an undisputed right, 
before there was a reformation and before there was a revolution, and 
before the existence of the abuses which induced the necessity of either. 
They desire to bear its burdens, to share its dangers, to participate its 
glory, and to abide its fate. They bring, as an offering, their hearts 
and hands, their lives and fortunes, but they desure also the privilege 
of bringing with them their consciences, their religion, and their 
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honour, without which they would be worthless and dangerous asso- 
ciates. 

The position, therefore, to be mamtained, by those who say that 
the first principles of the constitution are in opposition to their claim, 
is rather a critical one. They must show why it is that a Roman 
Catholic may vote for a member to sit in parUament, and yet may 
not himself be a member of it ; why he may be the most powerful 
and wealthy subject in the realm, and the greatest landed proprietor, 
and yet may not fill the lowest office, in the meanest town upon his 
estates ; why he may be the first advocate at the bar, and be inca- 
pable of acting as one of the counsel of his sovereign ; why he may 
be elector, military officer, grand juror, corporator, ma^trate, in 
Ireland, where the danger, iif any, is immense, and why none of 
them in England, where the causes of apprehension are comparatively 
trifling and insignificant. Besides all this, arguing as they do, that 
the Roman Catholic religion necessarily includes hostility to the state, 
on the very points which, by the oaths which the Roman Catholics 
have taken, are solemnly disavowed, they must show the safety of 
harbouring, in the bosom of the state, and admitting to its essential 
and substantial benefits, a body of men whose only title to admission 
has been perjury ; a body of men who, in addition to religious opi- 
nions, inconsistent with our particular constitution, have violated the 
solemn obligations which bind man to man, and therefore are un- 
worthy of being admitted into any society in which the sacred prin- 
ciples of social intercourse are respected. 

Sir, if these things are so, the petitions of the public should be, 
not to be protected against the dangers which are to come, but to 
be rescued from those which have aheady been incurred. Nay, 
more, if oaths are no longer to be regarded, we should not rely on 
the vain securities which our ancestors have resorted to, and which 
consist of oaths, and only of oaths ; but we should devise some new 
means of proving their religion by the testimony of others, and of 
chaining ihem down to it, without th^ possibility of disowning or 
escaping from it. 

But, let us examine, somewhat more accurately, these supposed 
principles of public policy which oppose an insuperable bar to the 
admission of the Roman Catholic. They jom issue with you on this 
point. So far as concession is inconsistent with the true principles 
of the constitution, the safety of the Established Church, and of the 
Protestant throne, they admit that they are entitled to nothing ; so 
far as it is not inconsistent, they claim to be entitled to every thing.^ 
Let it be shown that these great foundations of our liberties and oi 
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our civil aad ecclesiastical polity are their enemies, and they must 
yield in silence. They must receive it as the doom of fate ; it must 
be submitted to, as part of the mysterious system of Providence, 
which, whilst it has embarked us in an awful struggle for the prea^" 
vation of its choicest blessings, has ordained that, in this strug^^ 
we may not unite the hearts and affections of our people. We must 
cherish the hope that the same incomprehensible wisdom, which at 
once impels us to this mighty contest and forbids us to use the means 
of success, may work out our safety by methods of its own. If it 
can be made to appear that the imperious interests of our country 
pronounce, from necessity, this heavy and Immitigable sentence upon 
millions of its subjects^ I trust that they wiE learn submission, and 
not embitter their hopeless exclusion hj the miseries of discontent 
and of disorder ; but, before they bow down to this eternal interdict^ 
before they retire from the threshold of the constitution to the gloom 
of hopeless and never ending eKclusion, I appeal to every candid 
mind, are they not entitled to .have it proved by arguments, clear aa 
the light of heaven, that this necessity exists ? I now challenge the 
investigation of those supposed maxims, step by step, and inch by 
inch. Let it be stated in some clear and intelligible form, what la 
this fondamental prop of the constitution ; what is this overwhehning 
Tuin, which is to tumble upon us by its removal. Let us meet and 
close with this argument. But beware, I warn you, of attempting 
to outlaw the Irish people, by an artificial and interested damourl 
Let not those who have encouraged the Irish people to expect redress, 
now affect to be bound by this spell of their own rai«ng! This 
would be to palter with their own consciences and the public safety, 
and can entail no consequences, other than calamity and disgrace. 

The only obstacles, which appear to stand in the way of the Roman 
Catholics, are the oath of supremacy and the declaration agaiast 
transubstantiation. The former of these, in its oiigiaal enactment 
and application, had a very limited political relatk>n. I speak not 
of the capricious fury of Henr;f YIIL, which made it treason to refase- 
the oath. He considered himself, under God, the supreme ihead of 
the Ohuf ch,'in all things spiritual and temporal ; and bound the 
subject to submit to all his ordinances made, and to be made, under 
the penalty of death. But the application of the oath, as It was mo- 
dified by Elizabeth, had chiefly (and with the exception of officea^ 
immediately derived from the crown, or concerning the administia- 
tion of justice) a religious, and not a political, api^cation. Subject 
to these exceptions, it professed not to ooutrol the private opinion, 
nor to make it a ground of exduiuon. But it subjected the public 
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profession^ or non-confonnify, to penalty. And, accordingly, Roman 
Catholics were admlssable to parMament and to corporate offices for 
more than one hnndred years after the introdnction of the oath of 
supremacy. Then came the laws of Charles II.,- which, for the first 
time, snperindnced general exclusion from office, as a. political conse- 
qnence of the religions opinion. 

Here, then, were b^ore us, two principles, the first, that of the 
Keformation, which proscribed the religion; the second, that of 
Chsrles II., which presumed that certain unconstitolional tenets must 
be held bf those who i^ofessed that religion, and therefore made 
civil incapacity the consequence of the religions belief. Here were 
two principles perfectly distinct, but perfectly consistent. Now what 
have we done ? We have, in fact, abrogated the prindples of the 
Refoimation, for we hare repealed the laws against recusancy, and 
legalized the religion. Having done this, it was a necessary conse- 
quence to say that we could not infer, from a religious tenet which we 
legalized, a political opinion inconsistent with the safety of the state; 
otherwise we shouldhave been unjustifiable in legalizing it. We there- 
fore substitnted instead of the renunciation of the religious dceti-ine, 
from which the political opinion had been form^y inferred, a direct 
denial, upon oath, of thB political opinion itself. If then the Roman 
Catholic may lawfally exercise the religion, and if he will take the 
political oath, how can we consistently make objection, either in a 
religious ot political point of view, to his being admitted to the re*- 
maining privileges of citizenship ? If thece is aaylMng inconsistent 
with the true piinciples of our religion, in permitting the Catholic 
to ei^'oy civil offices, the authors of the Reformation were deeply crL- 
'minal in permitdng him to enjoy them, while they denounc^ his 
religion ; and we have been doubly traitors, to our religion and to 
our constitution, in sanctioning by law the free exercise of that re- 
ligion'; throwing away the re%ious test and substituting a political 
one in the place of it. If the political oath, either from its supposed in- 
sincerity, or from any other cause, is an insufficient substitute for the 
religious al»juration, how can we be justifiable in allowing it to give 
the Catholic admission to the high constitutional privileges wMch he 
now enjoys ? If it is a sufficient substitute, we prevaricate with our 
own consciences, in refusing him admission,, on the strength of it, to 
the remaining priyileges which he requires* In direct violation of the 
policy which substituted the political oath for the rdigious declara- 
tion, we now say that we require this declaration that he does not 
hold th0 religious doctrine which implies the political. Bat he is 
ready to swear that hei does bold the political doctrine, and still yoa 
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prefer his declaration that he does not hold the opinion, which fiimislies 
the presumption, to his oath that he does not hold the opinion, which is 
the thing presumed. Is not this a perfect proof that the political appre- 
hension is a pretext, and that it is bigotry, or something worse, which 
is the motive ? Is not this also a full attestation of your perfect re« 
liauce on the honour and sincerity of the Catholic, as well as of your 
own intolerance ? You will accept his word as a proof that he has 
abjured his religious tenets, but yon will not receive his oath as long 
as he abides by them. Is it that he is insincere in his oath ? Then 
why trust his declaration ? Has the oath a negative powerJ It is 
not merely that his oath is not binding, but, that which shall be full 
evidence, if he merely asserts it by implication, shall become utterly 
incredible if he swears to it directly. Why, this is worse than tran- 
substantiation ; it is as gross a rebellion against the evidence of de- 
monstration as the other is against the testimony of sense. Again, 
the oath of supremacy extends to a renunciation, as well of the spi- 
ritual as of the temporal authority of the Pope ; and its object ap- 
pears to have been two-fold : first, to exclude the interference of the 
Pope in the temporal concerns of the realm ; and secondly, to secure 
the Protestant hierarchy agamst the claims of the sect which had 
been evicted. As to the fii-st, the Roman Catholic tenders an oath, 
utterly denying the Pope's right <o exercise any kind of temporal 
^uriscQction in these kingdoms ; as to the second, he tenders an oath, 
abjuring all interference with the Protestant establishment and hier- 
archy. What then remains in difference ? The right of the Pope 
with respect to their clergy. Now, to this the oath of supremacy never 
had any reference, nor could have had : their clergy were not recog- 
nised as having any legal esiatence when the oath of supremacy was 
enacted, nor as the subject of any other regulation than that of heavy 
punishment if they were discovered. This part of the oath merely 
looks to the preservation of the Protestant hierarchy, and all this is 
effectually provided for by the oath which is proffered. If the Ca- 
tholic swears that he will not disturb or question the establishment, 
it would seem to concern us very little whether he admires or ap- 
proves it, or what may be his abstract opinion of its fitness. We 
have already the effect of the oath of supremacy, so far as it concerns 
practical and conscientious submissioo, now, and at all times, and 
it is perfiectly childish to say that we will not accept their present 
acquiescence, and their « oath that they will continue to acquiesce, 
unless they also swear that they ought, as matter of abstract right, 
to do so. That is^ they must not only submit to our title, but swear 
to our argument. I do not mean to say that the mode of appoint- 
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iog their clergy and the Pope's interference with respect to it is not 
a very important topic, and one which we are well warranted in 
looking to and regnlating ; bnt what I rely on is, that it is a new 
subject, resting on its own merits, and calling for Knd requiring a 
conciliatory adjustment, but in no respect involving anything which 
affects the oath of supremacy or the principles of the reformation. 

As to the Corporation Act, every person acquainted with its his- 
tory knows that it was introduced, not with an aspect to the Roman 
Catholics, but to sectaries of a very different description, who had 
got into the corporations during the government of Cromwell, and 
were supposed to be disaffected to the politics of the court. Part 
of the oath, as it was originally framed, was, that it was unlawful, 
under any pretence, to take up arms against the king, or those com- 
missioned by him ; and the amendment, which sought to qualify it 
by adding the word " lawfully," before commissioned, was thrown 
out. One of the first acts of William and Mary was to repeal this 
scandalous and slavish enactment, which was at direct variance witH 
the first principles of the revolution ; and yet we are told, in patrio- 
tic petitions, from loyal Protestant bodies, that this Corporation Act 
was one of the great bulwarks of the revolution. This mutilated 
fragment, one half of which was lopped off by the revolution, is one 
of its pillars, and the Test Act is the other. Its history is known 
to everybody. It was the child of my Lord Shaftesbury, who, on 
the score of religion, possessed a most philosophical composure, but 
had a very pious horror of the .court, and levelled this act personally 
against the Duke of York* ; and, as the Corporation Act was the 
first offering of overflowing servility, brought in on the full tide of 
the Restoration, so was the Test Act the result of deep and bitter 
repentance, subsidmg at its ebb ; and yet these conflicting, partial, 
and temporiury regulations are dwelt on, as if they formed part of 
that great event which we all consider as the foundation of our 
liberties. But I beg to ask has the charter of om* liberties become 
obsolete ? If not, why are those mighty instruments hung up like 
rusty armour ? Does not every man know that they are endured 
only because they are not exercised, and that they are never men- 

* The act paased the Hoiue of Commons with6ut much opposition ; " but in 
the upper house," says Huj^e, ** the Duke of York moved that an exception might 
be admitted in his favour. With great earnestness, and even with tears in his eyes, 
he told them that he was now to cast himself on their kindness in the greatest 
concern which he could have in the world ; and he protested that whatever his 
religion might be it should only be between God and his own soul. Notwith- 
standing tUs strong effort in so important a point, he prevailed only by two 
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tioned, by any eonatitatioiial writer, widiont pleading thdr inactinty 
as the only apology for their existmee ? The taste and sense of the 
public is^ in this respect, a reproach to the tardy liberality of the 
legislature. ' 

Sir, a right hononrable gentleman (Mr. Torke), to whom I wish 
to allude with erery possible degree of public and private respect, 
has desired that the Bill of Bights should be referred to ; ^ye me 
leave to ask, do you find in the Bill of Bights the principle of ex- 
clusion of Roman Catholics firom the legislature or from the state ? 
It is required, no doubt, by the Bill of ^ghts, that the new oath of 
supremacy, thereby substituted for the former one, should be taken 
by all who were bound to take the former one, but this is not intro- 
duced aa one of the grievances redressed or rights declared, but is 
merely incidentally mentioned, in consequence of the substitution of 
the one oath for the other ; and the declaration against Popery is 
in no respect adverted to ; but one fact, most decisive and important 
on this pou)t, is this, that when this act wad passed the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland were not, by any law or usage, excluded from 
parliament or from civil or military offices. The articles of Limerick 
(3rd Oct., 1691) stipulated for all such privileges in the exercise of 
religion as were enjoyed in the reign of Charles IL, and as were 
consistent with the laws of Ireland. They required the oath o 
allegiance, as created in the first year of William and Mary ; and 
the oath to be administered to the Eoman Catholics, submitting to 
his majesty's government, was to be that oath and no other ; and 
it was farther stipulated that, so soon as their affairs would permit 
them to summon a parliament, their majesties would endeavour to 
procure them such former securities as might preserve them from any 
disturbance on account of their religion. At this time Roman Ca- 
tholics were not excluded from parliament in Ireland, nor were 
there any test or corporation laws in force against them. On the 
faith of thesox articles, all of which were punctually performed on 
their part, they surrendered the town, and left King William at 
liberty to apply his arms to the great cause in which he was sustain- 
ing the liberties of Europe. The stipulation, on the part of govern- 
ment, was to protect them against any additional oaths, and to en- 
deavour to procure for them additional securities. What was done ? 
The act of the 3rd of William and Mary was passed, giving them 
no additional securities, but excluding them, for the first time, from 
parliament and from offices civil and military, and from the bar, 
unless they subscribed the declaration against Popery, and swc^-e 
the oath of supremacy. The stipulation in the articles had been, 
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not for those in garrison, bat that the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
should eujoj their privileges : for the garrison, thej had stipulated 
for liberty to serve abroad, and to be convejed accordingly. These 
victinui of mistaken loyalty, when they were about to leave their 
native land, and, with the characteristic generosity and improvidence 
of their conntry, to commit themselves with the fortunes of a ban- 
ished monarch, stipulated, not for themselves, but for the country 
they were about to leave for ever ; and the parliament, by a cruel 
mockery, enacted, not for the country, but for them, that they should 
not lose the privileges of — ^what ? Of being barristers-at-law, clerks 
in chancery, attorneys, practitioners of law and physics, but that 
they might fredy use the same I 

Why, sir, do I mention these historical facts ? Not for the pur- 
pose of raking up the embers of ancient animosities, but for the 
purpose of showing that, in restoring the privileges of the Catholics, 
we are performing an act of justice, and vindicating the Revolution 
from the stain of this act of perfidy. Men who have forgotten 
every circumstance of that great event, which connects it with the 
cause of civil and religious freedom, affect to call this breach of faith 
and honour one of the sacred prmciples of our constituticm. It is a 
miserable perversion of understanding which can forget everything 
sacred and animating in that glorious struggle, whkh can fiing away 
as dross the precious attestation which it bears to the just rights of 
the people, which would bury in eternal oblivion the awful lesson 
which it has taught to thek rulers ; but consecrates and embalms 
this single act of injustice, which disgraces it. 

Sir, I am satisfied that the illustrious persons who perfected the 
Revolution were not aware of the injustice done to Ireland. In the 
crowded events of that day the stipulations might not have been 
iully known, and there have been at aU times a set of slaves ready, 
in this country, to defame and to defraud their native land, to traffic 
on the calamities of their countrymen. I will go further, and sup- 
pose that the severe necessity of the times may have made it impos- 
sible to avoid an act of injustice ; but I will not therefore confound 
the deviation with the rule ; I cannot ti'ample on the principle and 
worship the exception. It might as well be said that to restore the 
Danish fleet would be a violation of the laws of nature and of nations, 
because a deplorable necessity had compelled us to violate these laws 
by seizing it. I have, perhaps, dwelt too long on this part of the 
subject, but I felt anxious to meet the cry of this great charter of 
our freedom being at variance with the rights of the people. The 
great men of that day had deeply studied the laws and constitution 
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of their conntry ; with ardent feelings and sablime conceptions they 
made no nnnecessaiy breach on any ancient nsage ; no wanton en- 
croachment of any rights of people or of king ; not like our modern 
improvers, who hold for nothing the wisdom which has gone before 
them, and set np their own cmde conceptions, with an utter contempt 
for all the sacred lore of their ancestors. They committed no mde 
outrage on those who had gone before them ; they entailed no odious 
bondage on those who were to succeed them : with the modesty and 
simplicity which characterize great minds, they declared the essential 
rights' of the constitution. They saw that the system of the reforma- 
tion would be incomplete, unless the king, who was the temporal 
head of the church, should be in communion with that church ; they 
therefore enacted that he should hold his crown only while he adhered 
to his religion. They declared the throne unalterably Protestant— 
they declared the religion of the state unalterably Protestant ; and, 
haying thus laid the firm foundation of civil and religious freedom, 
they left all other considerations open to the progress of time and to 
the wisdom of posterity. 

That time has come and that posterity is now called upon to de- 
cide. We are fighting the same battle, in which the illustrious deli- 
verer of these countries was engaged — ^we are defending the liberties 
of Europe and of the world, against the same unchangeable and in- 
satiable ambition which then assailed them — ^we are engaged with an 
enemy far more formidable than Louis XIV., whether we consider the 
vastness of his plans, the consummateness of his skill, his exhaustless 
resources, or his remorseless application of them. But if our dangers 
are aggravated, our means of safety are increased. William III. wis 
obliged to watch, with a jealous eye, the movements of one half of 
his subjects, whilst he employed the energies of the other. We have 
it in our power to unite them all, by one great act of national justice. 
If we do not wantonly and obstinately fling away the means which 
God's providence has placed within our grasp, we may bring the 
energies of all our people, with one hand and heart, to strike against 
the common enemy. 

Sir, there is a kind of cu*cular reasoning which seems, at some 
public meetings, to pass for full proo£ They say that this measure 
invades the constitution, because it endangers the church ; and they 
say it endangers the church, because it invades the constitution. 
Sir, it is not sought to afifect the church establishment — ^to take 
away its possessions, to degrade its rank, or to touch its emoluments. 
Its doctrines and its discipline are not interfered with. This is no 
attempt to include the Catholic within the pale of the Protestant 
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€bnrcb, nor to give him any sbare in its establishment. What is 
meant by the cry of clanger to the church ? Is it that the measure 
'will be immediately injurious to the church, or that it will endanger 
the church, by enabling the Catholics hereafter to oyertum it ? -In 
the first point of view, the only immediate effect it has is to open the 
honours of the state to all other descriptions of subjects, as well as 
to those who profess the established religion. Is it meant to be 
argued that the Protestant religion will be deserted, unless a temporal 
bonus is held out to those who adhere to it ? Do they mean to re- 
cruit for the establishment by a bounty from the state ? The sup- 
position is too abhorrent from the spirit of Christianity, and too 
degrading to the dignity of the church. Then as to danger — ^the 
overthrow of the Protestant establishment — how is this to be effected? 
In parliament or out of parliament ? By force or by legislation ? If 
by force, how does the removal of civil disabilities enable them ? Does 
it not make it much more unlikely that they should make the at- 
tempt ? And if they should make it, will not the removal of the 
real grievance deprive them of the co-operation of the moderate and 
the honest ? If the latter, is it really apprehended that the number 
ef members let in would be strotag enough to overrule the Protest- 
ants, and force a law to pull down the establishment ? Would you 
have the returns much more favourable to the Catholics than they 
are at present ? If the entu-e one hundred members were to be Ca- 
tholics, could such a measure, in the range of human possibility, be 
successful, or could it seriously enter into the contemplation of any 
man in his senses ? The apprehension, when it undergoes the test 
of close examination, is perfectly chimerical. These are not the fruits 
of the wholesome caution of statesmen, but the reveries of disordered 
brains. Bat if yon reject this measure now, and postpone it to times 
of difficulty and danger, will the interests of the Protestant church 
be better guarded ? Grant it now and you grant it as a matter of 
grace, to which you may annex every fair and reasonable condition ; 
bat if you find it necessary to resort to it in some hour of dismay and 
adversity, when the storm is blowing and the public institutions are 
Tocking and toppling, will the establishment be perfectly secure ? 
Again, if you grant it now, you give it to a class as much inferior 
in property as they are superior in numbers. Now, it is a truth, as 
certain as any in political economy, that at no very distant period 
the wealth of the country must become diffused pretty nearly in pro- 
portion toitsrelative population. Will the Protestants of Ireland thank 
you for deferring the adjustment of this question until it shall be de- 
manded by people having as great an ascendancy in wealth as in 
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population ? Sir, these ftre serious practical considerations, and the 
clergy of this country would do wdl to weigh them and to reflect upon 
them. These are qnesti<»is much more of policy than of religion, and 
it is not withont deep regret that I see any portion of that respect-^ 
able body interpose themselves between the wisdom of the legislators 
and the temporal interests of the subject^ with snch a tone and snob 
a manner as some of them hare assumed on this occasion. If the 
mterests of religion or the rights of their order are at stake, they are 
entitled to come forward as a body— even if the matter is merely 
political, they are entitled to come forward as individuals ; but that 
any of the«n should adopt the present tone of unqualified remonstrance^ 
because the Commons of England propose to consider the political 
claims of their fellow Christians and feUow subjects, witJi a view ta 
a final and amicable adjustment, does not seem calculated to advance 
the real interests of religion. 

Sir, reb'gion is degraded when it is brandished as a political wea* 
pon-— and there is no medium in the use of it ; either it is justified 
by holy zeal and fervent piety, or the appeal to it becomes liable ta 
the most suspidous Imputation. Sir, I consider the safety of the 
state as essentiallyinterwovenwiththeintegrity of the establishment. 
The established religion is the child of freedom. Hie reformation 
grew out of the free spirit of bold investigation: in its turn it repaid 
the obligation, with more than filial gratitude, and contributed, with 
all its force, to raise the ikbric of our liberties. Our dvil and reli- 
gious liberties would each of them lose much of their security if they 
were not so deeply indented each with the other. Hie church need 
not be apprehensive. It is a plant of the growth of three hundred 
years ; it has struck its roots into the centre of the state, and nothing 
short of apolitical earthqmike can overturn it : while the state is 
safe it must be so ; but let it not be forgotten that, if the state is en* 
dangered it cannot be secure. The diurch is protected by the purity 
of its doctrines and its discipline ; the leanung and the jnety of its 
ministers ; their exemplary discharge of every moral and Christian 
duty ; the dignity of its hierarchy, the extent and lustre of its pos- 
sessions, and the reverence of the public for its ancient and unques- 
tioned rights : to these the Catholic adds the mite of his oath, that 
he does: not harbour the chimerical hope, or the unconstitutional wish 
to shake or to disturb it ; and, therefore, all that is requisite for 
the security of the church is that it should r^nain in repose, on it» 
own deep and immoveable foundations ; and thb is the policy which 
the great body of the church of Ireland, and I believe I may add, 
of the church of England, have adopted. If anything could endan-^ 
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g«r its safety, it woald be the condact of intemperate aad officlcfud 
men, who would erect the church into a political arbiter^ to* prescnbe 
rules of imperial poliey to tiie thrcme and to the legislatuxB. 

Sir, a reason assigned by the honourable member who last spoke 
for his change of opinion is, that the sense of the people of Engliad 
is against the measnre. Supposing, for a moment, that tAiefact were 
so, to a mach greater extent than it really is, woald it afford a fair 
argtrment for preduding ao inquky and adjustment ? . I consider it, 
under imy circomstanoes, an invidious and dangeroo topie, to cite 
the opinion of the people of one part of the empke against the claims 
of the people of another part of it ; but to dte it- as an argument 
against the full discussion of their claims seems vkteiiy unwarrant-* 
able. But, when it is recollected that the Unton was urged upon 
the Oathdics of Ireland, und^ the strong expectation that facilities 
would be consequently afforded to the accoxaplbhment of ^eir wishes, 
is it not something very like dishonesty to fxeaa iato the service, 
against tiieir claims, the opinion of the people of Bnghuidy and its 
authority with an English parfiament ? If this foest^n were now 
under discnssi(m in an* Lish pariiamenty panted to be m itself just 
and expedient, called tbr by dl the OathoUcs and by a great mi^r- 
ity of &e Protestants of Ireland, would it be endured as an argu- 
ment that the cry of the people c^ England was against it? You 
have tliken away that parliament^ mider the assurance tibat, in a 
British pariiament that might he safely done, which, in an Irish 
pariiament might be difficult or dangerous, and now you say, ^' tru^ 
the measnre is right,' but the difficulty grows from its being dis* 
ottssedin an Engl^h parliament, because such a pasliament most de- 
fer to the prejuifices of the English, at die expence of the rights of 
the Irish peopleJ'^ It may be said ^at the people of Ex^iand are no 
partSss to such a compact ; but I wouM appeal to the noble lord,* 
who, if he did not guarantee it a& a compact, was at least a vezy 
principal mover in holding it Out as an inducement, whether he can 
countenance such a topic ; or can he link himself with ihose who 
ha^, by evety indirect method, endearoured to etidte the people of 
England, in order to fabricate the argument ? 

Sir, the opinion of i&e people is m^oubtedly entitled to a respect- 
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fill attention ; it is to be listened to— to be canvassed, and, if sonnd 
and reasonable, to be deferred to ; bat the damoor of the people of 
either coantiy is not to silence the deliberations of parliament ; stUl 
less the opinion of a partial and very limited portion of that people ; 
stOl less an opinion founded on imperfect views ; still less an opinion 
founded upon gross prejudices, excited and kindled by artful and in- 
terested misrepresentation, and for the very purpose of preventing 
fair discussion. The opinion of the people of both countries is to 
be looked to, and the reasonable foundations of the opinions of both; 
and in so doing, it is always to be recollected that the F'^ntiments of 
the Catholics are not to be the less regarded on account or their being 
principally condemned in one part of the united kingdom ; but if, 
either from prudence or affection, they would be respected if inter- 
spersed through the counties of Great Britain, they are not the less 
entitled to attention because they constitute four-fiflhs of the most 
vulnerable, and not least productive portion of the en^)ire. The ques- 
tion, it b true, is an imperial one : why ? Because Ireland is iden- 
tified with your interest and happiness and glory ; her interests are 
yours, and therefore Irish policy is imperial policy ; but it seems 
rather inconsistent to take cognizance of the question, on the suppo- 
sition that the interests of the two countries are absolutely the same ; 
and to decide it upon the principle that the rights of the one are 
essentially and unalterably opposed to the wishes and the safety of the 
other. But, sir, I utterly deny the fact, that such is the sentiment 
01 thki people of England. A pretty bold experiment has been made, 
and it has failed. The intelligent class of tlie English public, those 
who, from property and from education, and from place in society, 
are entitled to sway the opinion of the legislature on this, or on any 
political subject, are, I firmly believe, friendly to a Ml discussion of 
the Catholic claims, and with a strong leaning in favour of liberality 
and concession, if they can be made to appear consistent with public 
safety. This is a tribunal to which an appeal may be fEurly made, 
and to which adequate and ample satisfaction should be given ; and 
there is no concession or sacrifice, not inconsistent with the essential 
principles of their religion, which the Catholics are not bound to make 
for the purpose. But, sir, beyond this public, and to the very dregs of 
the community I fear there are some desperate enough to look. I 
have heard something like a muttered threat of such an appeal ; but 
I do not believe, though there is much valour at present on this sub- 
ject, that we need fear a repetition of the outrages of St. Greorge's 
Fields ; I do not fear that our ears will be again assailed by the hell 
slioiit of " No Popery." I have heard something more than an in- 
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dnQBtioD, within these walls, that this is a question in which the 
lower classes of the people are very deeply interested, and that their 
vdce is, on this occasion, to be particalariy attended to. 

Shr, the doctrine is raUier novel in the quarter from which it pro- 
ceeds, nor am I disposed to give it an unqualified denial. I should 
be Sony to contend, that the voice of any portion of our fellow-sub- 
jects, however humble, should be disregarded. If they complain of 
gnevances by which they are oppressed, of justice withheld, or of 
anything trenching upon their freedom or their comforts, they are to 
be heard with patient and with deep attention ; and the more humble the 
situation of the complunants, the more bounden the duty of the re- 
presentative to listen to them. But, on a subject like the present, 
where the legislature is called on to withhold the privileges of, the 
constitution from a great proportion of the people, upon supposed 
prindples of state government ; when clums of common right are 
withheld, in deference to sacred and mysterious maxims of imperial 
policy : on such a subject, I say, it is something more than absurdity 
to affect a deference for the shouts of the lower orders of the people. 
Sir, the apprehension of such an appeal being resorted to need not 
affect our deliberations ; those who intimate such an intention know 
full well that, though the threat may be endured, the times would 
not bear the execution of it ; they know full well that, if parliament 
determines to pursue its steady course of calm investigation and 
liberal adjustment, there is no faction in the state which can effec- 
tually interpose between the sovereign authority of the legislature and 
the just demands of the people. 

The conduct of the Roman Catholics of Ireland has been resorted 
to as an argument for abandoning the pledge of the last session. 
Sk^ I. am not the advocate of their intemperance ; I am free to sny 
that there have been some proceedings, on the part of the public 
bodies, who affect to act for them, altogether unjustifiable. Their 
attempts to dictate to the entke body how they are to act on each 
particulair political occurrence, their presuming to hold an inquisition 
on the conduct of individuals in the exercise of the elective fran- 
ehise, and putting them under the ban of their displeasure, because 
they vote for their private friends and abide by their plighted en- 
gagements ; all this is a degree of inquisitorial authority unexampled 
and insufferable; and this, by persons professing themselves the 
advocates of unbounded freedom and unlimited toleration, at the 
moment when they are extending their unparlying tyranny into the 
domestic arrangements of every Catholic family in the conntry. Sir, 
I am equally disgusted with the tone of unqualified demand and 
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lunxghty rejection of all condkioii or accommodation, m confidently 
annoQXUsed \>j them ; nor can I paUiate the iAtemperance of many oi 
their public .speeches, nor the exaggeration and violence of some of 
their printed pnblicatioog. To this tone I never vfiah to dee the 
logislatore Jrield ; bot, aa this indecent damonr is not to ccnopel them 
to yield what is nnreasonsUe^ I tntst it will not infloence them to 
withhold what is just.. 

Sir, it appears to me most imfair tp visit on the Bom«a GajtboUc 
the opinions and the conduct of sndi pnUie assemblies as profess to 
iict for them ; if thej labour under a real and a continuing grievance, 
and one whidi jostles, on their part, a contiaued dsim, thej must 
a£t through the mediom of popular assemblies, and ainst, of course, 
be exposed to all the inconvenienoea which attend discussion in as- 
semMies. In all such places, we know that unbounded applause 
attends the maa who occupies the extreme positions of opinion, and 
that the extravagance of his expression of such opinion will not be 
caicolated to dimiwiah it. That there maj be many individuals 
anxious to promote thfk own consequence at the expense of the party 
whose intorent they profess to advoeate, is an evil inseparable from 
such a state of things ; and,, amongst those who sincerely wii^ to pro- 
mote the intensts uf the cause, miuch may fairiy be attributed to the 
heat naturally generated by kmg contmned opposition ; much to 
the efiSects of disappointed hope ; much to the resentment excited 
and justified by insolent and virulent opposition. But, sir, I should 
unworthily sfa^nk from my duty, if I were not to avow my opinion, 
that the unfortunate state of the public mind in Ireland is, ai>ove all 
things, imputable to the conduct of the government. Wiliiont recur- 
ring unnecessarily to subjects whidh have been already discussed in 
this house, I may be allowed to say that the rash interference with 
the right of petitioning has given deep and just offence to the entire 
Catholic bodf . They have been compelled to rally round their con- 
stitutional privileges, and make common cause. Those excesses, 
which two years since would have been eagerly repressed by the 
Catholics themselves, might now, I fear, be regarded with some de- 
gree of favourable allowance on their part. 

I must say that the country has not been fairly dealt with on this 
suibject* It is the bounden duty of the government to make up 
their mind, and to act a consistent part. If this measure is utterly 
inadmissible, expectation should be put down by the c^tainty of re- 
jection ; resentment should be allayed by the clear exposition of the 
necessity which bans ; the fever of the public mind should be sub- 
dnedy and all the means of conciliation coni^istent with such a system 
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ihonid be resorted to. If, on the other hand, this daim may and 
OQgbt to be acted on, it should be frankly received and honestly for* 
warded ; every facility for its accomplishment should be afforded, by 
tempering and directing the proceedings of those who seek it ; by 
suggesting the conditions and terms on which it should be granted ; 
and by arranging the details, as well as planning the outlines, of suc^ 
a system. ' But how can any honest mind be reconciled to the ambi- 
guity in which the cabinet has concealed itself from public view on 
this great national question, or with what justice can they complaii;L 
of the madness which grows out of this fever of their own crealii]^ 
This is not one of those questions which may be left to time an^ 
chance* The exclusion of these millions from the rights of citLeen- 
ship is either a flagrant injustice or its necessity springs out of the 
sacred fountains of the constitution. This is no subject of com- 
promise« Either the claim is forbidden by some imperious principle 
too sacre.d to be tampered with, or it is enjoined by a law of re£^son 
and justice, which it is opi»*ession to resist. In ordmary cae^s it 
sounds well to say that a question is left to the unbiassed sense- of 
parliament and people ; but that a measure of vital importance, and 
which has been again and again discussed by all his majesty's 
ministers, should be left to work its own course, and suffered to drift 
along the tide of parliamentary or popular opinion, seems diiSicult to 
understand* That government should be mere spectators of such a 
process is novel. But, when it is known that they have all consi- 
dered it deeply, and formed their opinions decidedly in direct oppo- 
sition to each other, that, after this, they should consult in the same 
cabinet, and sit on the same bench, professing a decided opinion in 
point of thecnry and a strict neutrality in point of practice ; that, on 
this most angry of all questions they should suffer the population of 
the country to be committed in mutual hostility, and convulsed with 
mutual rancour, aggravated by the uncertainty of the event ; pro- 
ducing, on the one hand, all the fury of disappointed hope, on the 
other side, malignity and hatred, from the appreh^sion that the 
measure may be carried, and insolence from every circumstan^, 
pnblic or private, which tends to disappoint or to postpone it ; one 
half the king's ministers encouraging them to seek, without enabling 
them to obtain — the other half subdivided ; some holding out an 
ambiguous hope, others announcing a never-ending despair. I ask, 
is this a state in which the government of the country has a right to 
leave it ? Some master-piece of imperial policy must be unfolded, 
some deep and sacred principle of empire, something far removed 
fron^ the su^icioa of unworthy compromise of principle for power, to 
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recondle the feelings of the intelligent pnbllC) or to uphold a rational 
confidence in the honesty or seriousness of the government. The 
consequences of such conduct are disastrous, not merely in the tumult 
and discord which, in this particular instance, they are calculated to 
excite, but in then: effect upon the character of the government and 
the times. 

Sir, I repeat it, the Irish Cathofics have not been fairly dealt 
with ; the government has not, in any instance, come into amicable 
contact with them ; it has not consisted, nor soothed, nor directed 
them ; it has addi*essed them only in the stem voice of the law, in 
state prosecution, and it is most unjust to charge against them the 
anger which has been kindled by such treatment. But, sh*, I ask 
what have the Catholics done ? Look to their actions for the last 
century, and do not judge them by a few intemperate expressions or 
absurd publications — these are not the views of statesmen — jon are 
considering the policy of centuries and the fate of a people, and will 
you condescend to argue, on such a subject, the merits of a pamphlet, 
or to scan the indiscretions of an angry speaker at a public meeting ? 
Of this I am sure, that if the violence with which the demand has 
been urged by some of its advocates is to create a prejudice agamst 
it, the virulence with which it has been rejected by some of its 
opponents ought to be allowed to have some operation in its favour ; 
perhaps under these opposite impulses of passion a chance may be 
afforded of reason having fab: play, and a hearing may be procured 
for the merits of the case. This, too, should not be lost sight of: 
that the Catholics are seeking their rights ; that they are opposed 
by an adverse government, many of whom declare that no conces- 
sion on their part could be effectual, but that then: doom is inter- 
mioable exclusion. May I ask, whether it is faur to requure, or 
reasonable to expect, that the Catholics should, under such curcum- 
stances, exercise a fastidious delicacy in the selection of their 
friends ; and say to those who profess themselves their advocates, 
<' We refuse your aid, your language is not sufficiently measured ; 
you urge our demands in too warm and too unqualified a tone, and 
we prefer the chances which may arise from throwing ourselves on 
the mercy of our enemies." 

Sir, I will not affect to disguise the fact, that there are persons in 
Ireland who look to revolution and separation* I certainly do not 
mean to say, nor do I believe, that those whose warmth of expres- 
sion has been so much and so justly complained of are, in the most 
remote degree, liable to the suspicion of being joined with such a 
party. The separatists are, in my judgment, neither numerous nor 
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in themselves, fonnidable ; and of this I am snre, that thej tremble 
at the prospect of the adjustment of the Catholic claims, as a mea- 
sure deadly to their views. Is it a wise policy, is it a conrse which 
any goyemment can jastify to the country, to recmit for these pnblic 
enemies, by endeavonring to embody the legitimate clauns of tho 
Catholics with their wild and pernicious projects ? Is it not mad- 
ness to oppose the same blind and indiscriminate resistance to the 
honest objects of the great untainted landed and commercial interests 
of the Catholic people, and to affect to confound them in a common 
cause with those miserable enemies of public freedom and safety ? 

Sir, if I am asked what com^e, in my opinion, should be pursued 
in this momentous business, I cannot answer without doubt and dis- 
trust in my own judgment, where I may differ from many whose 
opinion I highly respect ; but it is fair to say that the opinion which 
I have always entertained and always expressed, publicly and pri- 
vately, on this subject, is, that this measure cannot be finally and 
satisfactorily adjusted, unless some arrangement shall be made with 
respect to the Roman Catholic clergy, and some security afforded to 
the state against foreign interference. On the best consideration I 
have been able to give the subject, and on the fullest communication 
I have been able to obtain on it, I am satisfied that such secmity 
may be afforded without interfering in any degree with the essentials 
of their reli^on ; and if so, the mere circumstance of its being re- 
quired is a sufficient reason for conceding it. This is not a stniggk 
for the triumph of one party of the state over another ; it is a great 
national sacrifice of mutual prejudices for the common good ; and 
any opportunity of gratifying the Protestant mind should be eagerly 
s^ed by the Catholic, even if the condition required were uncalled 
for by any real or well-founded apprehension. But I must go a step 
further, and avow that the state has, in my opinion, a right to re- 
quire some fair security against foreign influence in its domestic con- 
cerns. What this security may be, provided it shall be effectual, 
ought, as I conceive, to be left to the option of the Catholic body. 
I am little solicitous about the form, so that the substance is attained. 
As a veto has been objected to, let it not be required ; but let the 
security be afforded, either by domestic nomination of the clei*gy or 
in any shape or form which shall exclude the practical effect ot 
forei^ interference. Let them be liberally provided for by the 
state, let them be natives of the country and educated in the countiy, 
and let the full and plenary exercise of spiritual authority by the 
Pope, which forms an essential part of their religious discipline, re^ 
main in all its force ; leave to their choice the mode of reconciliDg 
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these prindpleSi and stand not npon the mtmany if the thing be 
done. 

An honourable gentleman asks, will this satisfy the Catholics ? I 
will not be so indiscreet as to answer Ibr what will satisfy tiiem'— I 
believe it wHl. Bat it is enough foe me to know that thi^ onght to 
satisfy them ; and of this we maj be convineed, that we do not en- 
able them to obtain what they onght not, by granting them what they 
onght, to have. Bat what is the nse, it is asked, of a measure pro-^ 
posed as an instrument of peace, if it is likely, on the contrary, to 
produce nothing but dissatisfaction ? I answer, first, I believe it 
will produce full satisfaction, if frankly proposed and honestly acted 
on. But if you doubt of this, do not make your proceeding an 
absdute and a final one ; reserve the operation of the act which grants 
relief (if you think it necessary), until the accompanying measure of 
security shall be ripened, so as to ensure satisfaction in their enact- 
ment ; declare your principles of security, and your conditions, and 
let the operation of your law, or the effect of your resolution, await 
the deshre of the Catholic body, signified or fairly understood, with 
respect to them. Pursue this course, put this measure into the 
hands of those in whom the Catholics can place confidence, or give 
them such a parliamentary pledge, that they may see that the ac- 
complishment of their wishes is dependant on their own good sense 
and moderation ; and, I have no doubt, they will not be wanting to 
contribute their part to this great nadonal work of strength and 
nnion. In all events you will have discharged your duty. You will 
have given satisfaction to the honest and to the reasonable. You 
will have separated the sound firom the unsound, and you will leave 
the bigot or the incendiary, stripped of all his terrors, by depriving 
him of all his grievances. Sir, I have done. I may be in error ; 
but I have not sacrificed to interest or to prejudice, and I have 
spoken my sentiments in the sincerity of my heart. 



Plunket 88t down amid cheon from all sides of the houses This grand effcrt 
was regarded as his maiden speech in the British Commons^ and had a success 
beyond paralleL Almost every speaker who followed him upon either side of 
the question referred to it in terms of unmeasured admiration. " A speech/* 
said Peel, " which has called forth many compliments ; but none which the 
eloquence and abilities which he has displayed do not fully justify." **A 
speech,*' said Whitbread, ^ the excellence ef which with painful regret recab to 
my recollection the golden days when'*this house contained a Pitt, a Fox, a 
Sheridan, and a Windham." " A speech,** said Sir William Scott, " not more to 
be admired as an exhibition of talents than f(^ the honourable and manly can- 
dour by which it was still further dignified and adorned." '* A speech," said 
Canning, "to whom laents it is superfluous to add my feeble testimony: a 
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cfpeedi dS^^yin^ ndt only the talenta of an aocon^lished ocator, but the kige 
views and comprehenalve mind of a statesman ; but still more commendable for a 
still greater excellence — ^that of manfully disclaiming all meretricious popularity, 
and coniagecmdy rebuking the excesses of those whose cause he came forward 
to plead." Bpt the most remarkable tribute of all was that of Oattlereagh, 
wh^n we remembn the Cearodoos coUi9ions between him and Pl«nket in the Irish 
house. In answering Plunket's attack upon the government, he said he hoped 
whatever he said would be " imputed to the sincere respect which he thought due 
to everything i^hich fell from so distinguished a character as the right hononr- 
Able and learned gentleman, whose talents excited the highest admiration, and 
whcMO convincing speech conld never be fofgottaL** 

The house went into committee on the 9th of March, and produced, after 
various sittings, extending to the 20th of May, a Roman Catholic Belief Bill, 
which afterwards formed tile basis of the Emancipation Act— hampered, how- 
ever, with securities on the subject of episoopal nomination, which were ex- 
ceedingly obnoxious to the Catholics of Ireland. Plunket did not speak in com* 
mittee, and was obliged to return to Ireland before the final debate. This was 
on the 24th of May, when, on considering the bill in detail, the Speaker moved, 
in a speech of 'drnlent bigotry, an amendment to the effect of exduding Catho- 
lics from parliament. After a long debate, in which Caoning spoke with signal 
earnestness and . eloquBuce, the committee divided, and the amendment was 
carried by a majority of four. Instantly on the division being declared, Mr. 
Fonsonby rose and said that as the bill, without this clause, was worthless to 
the Catholics, it would now be abandoned. 



THE SPEAKER'S ADDRESS TO THE REOEKT. 

22nd April, 1814. 

At the close of the session of 1813, the Speaker, addresmng the Prince Regent 
at the bar of the House of Lords, alluded to the defeat which he had been the 
instrameat of administering to the Catholic cause in the following terms : — 

*^ Oth^ momentous changes have been submitted to our consideration. Ad- 
hering, however, to those laws by which the throne, the parliament, and the 
government of this country are made fundamentally Protestant, we have not 
confuted to aQow that those who admowledge a foreign jurisdiction should be 
authorised to administer the powers and jurisdictions ^ this realm — willing as 
we are, neverthdess, and willing as I trust we shall ever be, to allow the 
largest scope for toleration." 

This language, based npon a majority of merely four votes, naturally ex- 
cited great indignation, and early in the session Lord Morpeth moved that the 
language of the Speaker, commenting in such a way upon a question under the 
consideration of parliament, should not be drawn into a precedent, and that a 
mmute to that effect should be entered upon the journals of the house. This 
being viirtually a vote of censure npon the Speaker, a warm debate ensued, 
early in whidi Plunket spoke: — 

Sib, after the long and able arguments which we haye heard on thui 
subject, and more particularly after the an^le justice which has been 
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done to it in the eloquent and admirable speech of the honourable gen- 
tleman below me (Mr. Grant), it may appear unnecessary or presump- 
tuous further to occupy the attention of the house* FeeUng, however, 
as I do on this important occasion, I own I cannot reconcile myseli 
to remaining wholly silent on it. I completely concur with you, sir, 
that the present question is one wholly unconnected with the question 
of Catholic emandpation. We are not now to consider what it may 
or may not be right to do with respect to this latter. We are not to 
ascertain the present opinion of the house upon it. The question is, 
whether, the house having come to a resolution with respect to the 
Catholics, yon, sir, were authorized to convey to the throne an in- 
timation of that proceeding, accompanied by a censure on those who 
had endeavoured to follow it up by a legislative measure. 

Sir, I declare most solemnly, that if the sentiments which you ex- 
pressed to the throne had been as friendly to the Catholic cause as 
they were certainly hostile to it, I should equally have concurred in 
the present motion. It is true, as it has been justly said, this is not 
a party or a personal question. Nothing, sir, but the most imperious 
sense of duty could justify the censure of your conduct. But if any 
man feels that a vital and important part of the constitution has 
been assailed, and that you have done that which, if it were estab- 
lished as a precedent, would overturn and destroy the constitution 
itself; and if that man should refuse to accede to the motion of the 
noble lord, either out of deference to you, sir, or from any unworthy 
exultation at the attack made by you on so large a portion of the com- 
munity, no wordsare sufficiendystrongto describe themeanness of such 
a dereliction of duty on the one hand, or of such an unworthy betray- 
ing of the trusts reposed in a representative of the people on the other. 

Sir, I am free to say, that the speech made by you to the throne, 
at the close of the last session, was one of the most formidable 
attacks on the constitudon of parliament that has occurred since the 
revolution. It was an attack materially aggravated by its having 
proceeded from a person the natural guardian of that constitution. 
And, sir, it is peculiarly unfortunate, that we cannot assert our own 
rights without impairing your dignity ; however anxious we may be 
to abstain from everything like asperity, and to treat you, sir, with 
all that respect to which you are so amply entitled. Subject to this 
last consideration, I shall make my observations upon the question 
with as much freedom and latitude, and discharge my duty as unre- 
strainedly, as you, sir, have done, in what I have no doubt you con- 
sdentiously conceived to have been yours. 

Sir, there is no subject upon which this house has always evinced 
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80 mach anxious jealonsj as that its pn)cee(IiDp:s should be exempt 
from all control and interference on the part of the crown. Some 
communication between the throne and pai-liament most undonbtedlj 
exist ; but the mode of this communication is perfectly defined and as- 
certained. If the throne wishes to communicate with parliament, that 
communication is made either by a formal speech from the throne or 
bj a message. But the object of such communication always is to 
invite parliament to deliberate on some proposed measure, and never 
to control or interfere with any deliberations already entered into. 
So on the other hand, if either house wish to communicate with 
the throne,, that communication is made either by address or by reso- 
lution ; and the object of such communication is, not to ask the advice 
of the throne on any subject upon which parliament may be delibera- 
ting, but to give to the throne any advice that parliament may think 
it expedient to offer ; for this plain reason, that we are the constitu- 
tional advisers of the throne, but that the throne is not the constitu- 
tional adviser of parliament. Advice from the throne would have 
too much the air of command, to be consistent with the freedom of 
discussion in this house. Beyond the limits which I have mentioned, 
there is no constitutional channel of communication between the throne 
and parHament, save when we present our bills for the royal assent 
or dissent. This is so dear, that it is generally acknowledged that 
if, sir, you had no bill to present, you would have no right to address 
the throne at all. Accordingly when you uttered the address which is 
the subject of our present deliberation, you held in your hand the 
vote of credit bill, and yon concluded that address with praying the 
royal assent to the bill. Had you not held such a bill, your speech 
would have been an absolute intrusion, wholly unwarranted by par- 
liamentary usage, or by the constitution. 

I do not mean to say, sir, that you were under the necessity of 
strictly confining yourself in your address to the subject of the bill 
which you presented. It was perfectly allowable, that your speech 
should be graced and ornamented by allusions to other matters. If, 
sir, you had described generally the measures adopted by parliament, 
or had descanted on topics of general policy, however we might have 
considered your opinion as a mistaken one, the promulgation of it 
could never have been deemed a violation of our privileges. Unless 
you had alluded to matters pending in parliament, the observations 
which you had thought proper to make might have been thought 
light or unnecessary, but could not have been diaracterised as uncon- 
stitutional. This remark applies to what has been said of my right 
houoarable friend, the late Speaker of the parliament in Ireland 
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(Mr. Foster). My right honourable friend did certainly make the 
question of Catholic emancipation and Protestant ascendancy the 
subject of a speech to the throne : and in doing so he had no reason 
to eongratnlste himself on his pmdence ; for in the very next session, 
his principles and his predictions were overturned all together. Bat 
this was imprudence only, and not a violation of parliamentary pri- 
vilege. It has not been so considered. A solitary petition wa» 
presented to the house on.1^ subject ; but no member of the Irish 
pariiament had made it a qnesdon of parliamentary discussion. 

It is on these grounds, sir, that I perfectly concur in the propriety 
of the general observations contained in your speech at the close of 
the last session. In that style of dignified congratulation which so 
well becomes you, you spoke of the success of our brave fleets and 
armies, and conferred the just meed of your eloquent praise on their 
gallant leaders. I am sure, sir, that every one of us must be proud 
and gratified when he hears you deliver yourself on such subjects 
with so much elevation and propriety of manner. But when, be^ 
cause you are die organ of communicadon betlreen this house and 
the throne, you proceed to notice subjects controverted in this house^ 
you will find it difficult to discover precedents in justification of your 
conduct ; and still further, when you mention propositions made 
here, and not acceded to, but rejected, you plaice yourself in a situa- 
tion still less capable of defence. On this p^t of the subject, ^& 
remarks made by the honourable gentleman below me (Mr. Grant) 
are unanswerable. As that honourable gentleman justly observed^ 
if a measure passes in parliament no single peiBoii is responsible for 
that which is an act of the whole house. But it is impossible for 
you,, sir, to state that a proposed measure has beesft rejected without 
implying a censure on the individual or individuals by whom that 
proposition was made. Accordingly, our rtde of ppoceedmg with 
respect to bills is founded on this consideration. When a bill is sent 
to the other house, or is presented to th^e throne for the royal assent 
or dissent, it does not bear on the face of it whether or not it passed 
unanimously,, or what was die amount of the majority by which it 
was caiT^; And why? Because this house will never suffer the* 
state of its divisions and parties to be subject to the direction or t^ 
be under the infiuenoe or control of any other tribunal. 

The authority of Mr. HatseB has De^ dwelt ap<m with much em'- 
phasis. As members of the lieglslarture, I deny l4at, in oxa decision 
on great constitutional questions we are to take Mr. Hatsell's publi* 
cation as a text-book. We are not to be told that we must le.z-n 
t^ principles of the British constitution from Mi. Hatsell's worfc 
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Bat, after all, what is there in that work which bears on the present 
question? Mr. Hatsell states, and states traly, that when the 
Speaker presents a money bill at the foot of the throne, he may ad« 
yai;, not to the subject of that bill alone, but to other harness which 
parliament may have transacted. Bat does he say that the Speaker 
may advert to pending or rejected measures ? Nay, up to this very 
moment, after all the InquirieB made by' yourself, sir, so capable of 
deep researoh, and after all the inquiries made by all your numeix^oa 
friends^ has a single precedent been found of a Speaker's having re« 
ferred in his speech to the tiirone to any measure which had beea 
rejected by the house ? 

And let it be recollected, that the measun to which yon bought 
proper to refer was still pending. For, what was the state of the 
proceedings on the Catiiolic question ? A resolntwn had been agreed 
to, to take into consideration, in a committee of the whole hoase, the 
laws affecting the Eoman Catholics, with a view to their amicable 
adjustment. The committed met, and resolutions were passed, de- 
claring it expedient to admit the GadioUcs^ to seats in parliament, 
and to other powers and jurisdictions, wider certain provisions for 
the security of the Protestant establishment. A bill was mtroduced 
to that effect, and the second reading agreed to by a considerabld 
majority of the house. Everything, therefore, sir, of wMch you 
could properly take cognizance was favourable to the CathoHe cause. 
But in the speech which you made to the throne you passed over 
what alone you had a right to know, and what, if communicated, 
would have made an impressien favourable to the cause of the 
Catholics, and you resorted to that which you had no right to know, 
aifd by an unjustifiable perversion sought to make an impression ini- 
mical to that cause. For, sir, you were no more competent to re- 
port to the throne the proceedings of the committee of this house 
than any other member of the eommtttee* It was not even neces- 
sary that you should be present in that committee. Mr. Hatsell so 
says. It happened, however, ^at you w^re there, and that you 
gave your opinion on the bill in progress. Was it as Speaker that 
you gave that (pinion ? Certainly not* You gave it as member 
for the University of Oxford. 

But it may be said that this is a question of mere form. Sir^ the 
forms of parMament are essential to the preservation of the privileges 
of parliament. But, shr, in taldng the liberty to report the opinions 
of that committee, did you truly report them ? On the contrary, yoK 
totally, though I am sure not wilftdly, misrepresented them. The 
opposition to the proposition rejected in the eommittee was grounded 
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on a variety of considerations. Some opposed it in consequence of 
the intemperate conduct of certain public bodies in Ireland ; others 
because of the writings which had been diffused in that country ; 
some wished the change to be deferred until a time of peace ; others 
were desirous that the see of Home should first be consulted. 

With all this variety of sentiment, how, sir, were you competent 
to say what were the opinions by which the majority of this house 
on that occasion were swayed ? I will venture to assert, that not 
ten of that majority were perfectly agreed on that subject ; and yet 
}V)n took upon yourself, in the name of that majority, to declare your 
own opinion ad theirs. Nay, even in that respect you were incorrect. 
The member for the University of Oxford has a right to complain 
that the Speaker misrepresented him. That right honourable member 
declared, that in his opioion, many powers and jurbdictions might 
be safely conferred on the Catholics. - He declared that they might 
be eligible to the magistracy — there was jurisdiction ; he declared 
that they might be raised to any rank in the army, except that of 
commander-in-chief — ^there was power ; a jurisdiction and a power 
by no means harmless, if improperly used. Again, a great number 
of those who composed the majority, voted on the ground that the 
question was a religious one. Have those individuals no right to 
complain of the Speaker, for declaring that the house considered the 
question not as a religious, but as a political one ; and that if the 
see of Home were released from foreign influence, the danger of al- 
lowing Catholics to sit in parliament would cease ? Will the member 
for Armagh, and those who think with him, consent thus to have 
their opposition disrobed of all those important considerations, which 
arise out of religious views of the subject ? Will they allow the 
Catholics, if they disavow the impremacy of the Pope, to come here 
and legislate for Protestant Eugland ? In my judgment, therefore, 
&ir, you misrepresented the opinion of the majority of this house, as 
well as your own. 

One striking fact you wholly abstfuned from mentioning. You 
never told the throne that, notwithstanding all the means used on the 
occasion, notwithstanding the temporary difficulties arising out of 
various causes, notwithstanding the powerful influence exercised in 
various quaiters, there were still two hundred and forty-seven mem- 
bers of this house who declared then: readiness to admit the Catho- 
lics into parliament on the principles of the bill which was then under 
discussion. Will any man lay his hand on his breast, and declare 
upon his honour, that he thinks you were authorized, on a decision 
by a majority of four, to represent to the crown, that the question 
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was put finallj at rest ? Was it not evident that the sabject must 
Tetum to be considered by parliament ? And if so bronght back, 
with what impartiality conld parliament proceed with respect to it, 
if, bj any indurect means, the artillery of royal influence was brought 
to bear on their march ? 

Suppose, sir, that in reply to you his, royal highness the Prince 
Begent had been pleased to say to you, ^^ I feel great surprise and 
indignation that two hundred and forty-seven members of the House 
of Commons are so lost to a sense of their duty, as to wish to change 
those laws by which the throne, the parliament, and the government 
of the country are made fundamentally Protestant;" would any 
member of that minority have endured such an expression ? On the 
other hand, suppose his royal highness had said, ^' I lament that 
thQ laborious exertions of so large a number of members of the 
House of Commons as two hundred and forty-seven have been dis- 
appointed ; and I trust when temporary obstacles are removed, and 
when the suggestions of reason and wisdom become prevalent, their 
efforts will prove successful ;" would such a declaration have been 
endured by any member of the majority ? Would it not have been 
asked, what right the throne possessed to interfere with the proceed- 
ings of parliament^ to school their past conduit, and to lecture their 
jEuture? 

And here, sir, I must observe, that an honourable gentleman on 
die floor (Mr. Bankes) has contended that there is no difficulty in 
this question, because your speech was not made until the end of the 
session. It is then of no importance if we subject, ourselves to be 
schooled and lectured by the throne ; it is of no importance that we 
should be liable to this annual audit and account, provided it take 
place at the close of our sittings I Such an occurrence would have 
no affect on the deliberations of the next session ! And, besides, if 
this annual audit were once established, the honourable member for 
Corfe-Castle is too fond of accuracy not to think it necessary, sir, 
to add to your report a specification of the numbers of those who 
might vote on any particular measure, the names of the voters, and 
80 on, until the whole of our mysteiy is exposed to the eye of 
royalty ! 

With respect to your speech, sir, I have another observation to 
make ; it regards its ambiguity. The words of it are capable of two 
opposite constructions— of a construction unwarrantable, intolerant 
towards the Catholics, and of a construction as tolerant as their 
warmest friends could desire. You say, sir, that we have deter- 
mined to exclude them from the privileges which they rec^uire ^^ as 
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long as they shall obey a foreign jurisdiction.*' Now, what does this . 
expression mean ? If by '* foreign jurisdiction" is meant the spiri- 
tnal jarisdiction of the Pope, then ti^e Catholics will be excluded as 
long as they remain Catholics. But if it meiely means temporal, or 
indeed ecdefflastical jarisdiction within the realm, then no friend of 
the Catholic canse iu/this house would, I am 8U«, wii^ it to prosper 
on any other terms. Again, su:, yon say in your qteeeh that par- 
liament have not consented to do so and so. I am persuaded that 
no special pleading will be resorted to in defence of this passage, 
and I appeal to the common sense of all who hear me, whether the 
statement that *' momentous changes had been proposed for our con- 
oideration, but that adhering to those laws by which the throne, the 
parUament, and the goyemment of this country are made tedamen- 
tally Protestant, we would not consent to those changes." Is it 
not a distinct implication of an intention in some persons, by propo- 
sing such changes, to destroy '^ the laws by which the throne, the 
parliament, and the gov^nment of this countiy are made fdndamen- 
taUy Protestant ?" Sir, i«collecting that one of the essential fea- 
tures of the resolutions on which the Catholic lull was fouided was, 
t^e distinct declaration that the Protestant establishment should be 
^ectualiy secured, I ask you, how you can reconcile to any feelings 
of justice the implied statement that two hundred and forty-seven 
members of this house were anzions to introduce changes subversiye 
of that establishment ? For one, I loudly dischdm my share of 
such an imputation. If there be here one man of that number who 
deseryes it, let him take the only opportunity of preying his demerit, 
by yoting for your exculpation. Su:, it is a proposition which eyery 
honouraUe gentleman present would not merely not consent to, but 
which he 'would reject with scorn and indignation. 

One word more. This speech, which in my opmion was a vio- 
lation of the privileges of parliament, and which misrepresented 
the conduct and sentiments of all parties, appears to me to have 
been whoUy uncalled for. There was nothing, sir, in the bill which 
you held in your hand at the time you uttexed it, or in any other 
bill which passed dmring the last session, that required such an expo* 
sition. When you adverted to the splendid victories of our illustrious 
commander who has gained such transcendant fame— -when you 
tpcke of the passage of the Douro, of the battles of Boleia, of 
Vimiera, of Tidavera, of Salamanca, of Vittoria, the feelings of all 
who hea^ you vibrated in unison with your own. Every heart ex- 
ulted, and every Irish heart peculiarly exulted that Iceland had given 
birth to such a hero. Was that a welUchosen moment, sir, to pro- 
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noonce the irreyocable doc»a of those who, under their immortal 
oommander, had opened the sinioes of their heart's blood in the ser- 
vice of the empire ? It was the custom in Home to introduce a 
slave into thor triumphal procesMons, not £}r the purpose of insulting 
the captive, but to remind the conqueror of the instabiUty of hmnan 
gloiy. But yon, sir, while yon were binding the wreath round the 
brow of the conqueror, assured him that his victorious followers must 
never expect to participate in thefrmts of his valour, but that they 
who had shed their blood in achieving conquests were to be the only 
persons who were mot to share by the profits of success in the rights 
of citiflens* 



THE WAR OF 1815. 
May 25, 1815. 

iMMEDiATBinr after Napoleon's escape from Elba, the Prince Begent commtmi- 
oated to pariiament bj a message that he had.resumed action with the allies, to 
redress the violation of the treaty of Paiis. A large jsection of the Whigs, 
affected by the nniversal enthn^sm with which IS'apoleon had been received in 
France, were averse to a war that had merely for its purpose the proscription of 
one man, and he the fiivourite rcder of a powerful and-warBlee people. Accord- 
ingly, an amendment was moved to the address, ozpressly condemning the 
principle and policy of a war undertaken for the pnq)ose ** of personally pro- 
scribing the present ruler of France." Grattan led t^e debate, and his voice 
was still for war, in a speech the most celebrated of all his efforts in the British 
house, and which stirred England and Europe with the tones of a tocsin. It is 
curious to observe in this, debate^ dodaive of the destinies of the world as it was, 
that the great voices are -aU Irish— <6rattan, Planket, Ponsonby, and Castle- 
reagh. Plunket's speech is spoken of in contemporaiy accounts as an amazing 
effort; but it appears to be clumsily condensed in the reports, with the excep- 
tion of &e concluding passages, wMch I print in the first person : — 

Mb. Pltjkket thought that the house was now, for the first time, 
called upon to give an opinion of the policy of peace or war, under 
the present dzcumstanees of the country and of Europe. This was 
a question of 1^ utmost importance, at all times, and und^ all cir- 
cumstances. It was important as it involved the fate of many human 
beingS; who must be sacrificed in war : it was still more important, 
as it involved thefate of this country, and the other nations of Europe. 
He was ready to admit that, to which evo* side we turned, we were 
encountered by dangers; imd that we were so surrounded with evils, 
that nothing was 1^ us but a choice of evils. He should consider 
that man as precipitate in his judgment, and a Tery rash counsellor, 
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who would pretend, at present, to foretell either the duration or the 
issue of this war. He would have as little confidence in the judg- 
ment of any person who would say, that he considered that a peace 
negodated with Bonaparte would afford sufficient security to the 
country. 

He should have been well contented to have given a silent vote 
on the present occasion, if he had not found himself under the neces- 
sity of differing from those friends whom he so highly respected, 
with whom he had so long acted, and with whom he hoped long to 
act. Differing, however, so materially from them upon this question, 
he felt it necessary for his own justification, to explain to the house 
the grounds of his difference. In rising to answer the arguments of 
his right honourable friend who spoke last, he felt some consolation 
in being protected by the poromount ability of another right honour- 
able friend who sat near him (Mr. Grattan). It appeared to him 
that his right honourable friend who spoke last was completely mis- 
taken, when he conceived that the house was now called upon to give 
its sanction to all the stipulations of the treaty negotiated at the 
congress of Vienna. The house was not called upon for any such 
opinion. He could see no absurdity or impropriety in calling upon 
thei house to sanction one part of a treaty, without calling for their 
opinion on all the points of it. Even if he were to admit the force 
of all the objections which had been made to other parts of the 
arrangements made at the congress of Vienna, he should still be most 
ucvlv^s. 2j of opinion on thequestion now before the house, that weought, 
in conjunction with our allies, to prosecute the war against Bona- 
parte. He really wished to hear the sincere opmion of the right 
honourable gentleman and his friend, as to what conduct the country 
ought to pursue under the present circumstances. Would any man 
say that we ought to make peace with Bonaparte, and war with our 
allies ? or would they say, that we should altogether desert our allies? 
It had been said, that we ought to negotiate with Bonaparte in con- 
ceit with our allies. If it were then admitted, that we ought to ne- 
gotiate in concert with our allies, it must also be allowed, that if 
those negotiations were not successful, we must go to war with 
France in concert with those allies. How, l^en, was it possible to 
separate the cause of this country from that of the allies, even upon 
the supposition of trying negotiation instead of war ? 

He did not believe that any of those who recommended negotiations 
with Bonaparte would deny that those negotiations might be unsuc- 
cessful ; and if they were carried on in concert with our allies, we 
could no more desert them in vox than in the negotiation. He 
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was really at a loss to perceive how the argnment on the present oc- 
casion could be at all helped, by finding faults in the conduct of the- 
allies npon former occasions. The faithlessness of those powers (if 
they had been faithless) did not apply to the present qaestion. If 
it was An3tria and Pmssia that were preparing an attack npon this 
country, then we might talk about their faithlessness on former oc- 
casions. It was, however, from France and the faithlessness of her 
government that danger to this country was apprehended. What 
answer was it to this apprehension, to say that other powere had 
been faithless too ? Such an answer had evidently nothing to do 
with the question now before the house. As long as France chose 
to submit to the government of Bonaparte, he could see that neither 
honour, nor peace, nor anything that was desirable for this country 
could be expected by entering into a negotiation with him. 

Sir, as to the right of interfering with the internal affairs of another 
conntiy, I must admit, that so long as those internal arrangements 
do not menace tKe peace and security of other countries, there can 
be no right to interfere ; but when the internal arrangements of one 
country do plainly threaten the peace and security of others, it appears 
to me as clear as the light, that interference is justifiable. If it 
be asked, whether anything in the personal character of a ruler 
can justify other nations in not treating with him, I will answer 
by stating a supposed case. Suppose, then, that any nation should, 
in time of peace, put itself into an extraordinary state of preparation 
for war — ^if that nation should organize itself in such a manner as to 
be perpetually prepared for commencmg offensive war — ^if that nation 
should embody itself under the command of a military chief of gre^t 
talent and experience in the art oi war — ^if, for 15 years, Europe 
had experienced that the efforts of that nation were nniformly directed 
to aggression, conquest, and spoliation — ^if Europe had been obliged 
in self-defence to carry its arms into the heart of that country — ^if the 
capital of that country were taken — ^if the conquerors in their magna- 
nimity and moderation offered a peace which was accepted with gi*a- 
titude — ^if that treaty was accepted with gratitude by the individual 
who abdicated the throne— and yet if, after ten months, that guilty 
individual should be recalled by a licentious soldiery, for the purpose of 
fresh aggression — am I then to be told in this house, that neither 
we nor Uie other nations of Europe have any right of interference 
with the internal arrangements of such a nation ? How does it hap- 
pen that the just and le^timate sovereign of France has been driven 
from hie throne ? It is because his unambitious virtue made him 
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appear to the soldieiy, not to be a proper instroment to wield tbo 
nnsocial and nnnatnral energies of the French empire. If it be 
said that personal character has nothing to do witii the question, 
then I ask, why was the treaty of Paris ever entered into ? That 
treaty tnmed entvely on personal character, and stipulations were 
considered satisfactory wi»en made with Ae laiwfiil' sovereign of 
France, that wonid never have been entered into mth Bonapactei. If 
we are to take the common feeling of mankind npon this snbjeGt,^ 
we mnst recollect how nniTersally the abdication of Bonaparte was 
hailed m this oooiitry, as an event more important than the most 
brilliant yictories. But the qaestion now is not meielur with Bona- 
parte, it is with France. She has pnrchased the benefits of 
the treaty of Paris, by giviD^ np Bonaparte, and taking har lawfol 
sovereign, in whom Enrope has confidence. If we ar6 now to de- 
clnrc that we are ready to treat with Bonaparte, it wili at once 
put an end to the coalition. If we are to teU the French people 
that we are ready to negotiate with Bonaparte as their mler, it 
will at once destroy all the hopes that might now ^irly be enter- 
tained of the co-operation of a considerable portion of that nation. 
"When, however, we see the situation in which Bonaparte now 
stands; when we see him reduced to make professions contrary to 
his very natnre ; when, we see the vessel in which his fortunes are 
embarked labouring with the storm, and its mast bowed down to the 
water's edge,, it would be . the height of impolicy and absurdity to 
hesitate on. the course that we oug^t to pursue. We have now a most 
powerful combination of allies, not fomented by us, but acting from 
the moral feeling which pervades all Europe. If we are foolish 
enough to throw away those means, we can never hope to recall 
them. Such of my friends as have talked the most about husband- 
ing the resources of the country, have confessed that when an occa- 
sion should arrive, when some important blow might be struck against 
the enemy, that system should no longer be persevered in. The 
important crisis has now arrived. It is vain to expect that a more 
favourable opportunity will ever arise* All the great powers of 
Europe are now with us, and a considerable portion of the popula- 
tion of France. 

It has been said, that invading France would be the way to unite 
the population of that country. The fact, however, is dh^ectly the 
reverse. The not invadmg France would be the sure means of re- 
ducing the whole population under the power of the present ruler. 
I consider that we have, in fact, no option between peace and war. 
As for peace, we can have no more than a feverish, unrefreshing 
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dream of peace, still. haiiiii;ed by the spectre of war. In point of 
finances, we would find a peace with a war establishment, an evil 
much greater than war itself. If we do not now go to war in con- 
junction with, all the great powers of Europe, we shall soon be re- 
duced to a war single-handed against France. If we do not now 
invade France, and cany on the war upon her territories, the time 
may arrive when our country will become the seat of war, and 
we shall fall unpitied and despised. If we now turn our back upon 
the great powers that are our allies, we shall deserve that all nations 
should tm'n their backs upon us, when we begin to feel the conse- 
quences of our impolicy. 



THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 
March 27, 1816. 

lasTAvixT upon the declaration of pescci economy and retrendunent became 
the cry of all the country — a cry which Castlereagb, who professed a profound 
contempt for " the ignorant impatience of taxation" which prerailed, was not 
disposed to gratify too abruptly. Such retrenchments as he did allow were, as 
the opposition complmned, in many cases made rather with a reference to per- 
sonal than to public interests. About forty milHoos of taxes were abated. In 
almost all the departments salaries and allowances were reduced by regular rule 
from a wax to a peace standard ; but in the admiralty, where Castlereagh's 
vroiege and Planket's opponent, Croker, was secretary, a special order decreed that 
the war salaries should be continued. This order produced several angry de- 
bates, in which the inconsistency of Castlereagh's economy was exposed by 
Brougham, Tiemey, MethueU) Fonsonby, Cavendish, and defended with a con- 
tinual shifting of his gro\md by Castlereagh himself and by Croher. Flunket's 
speech reminds us of his old harangues against Castlereagh in the Irish house : 

Mr. Plunket, in rising to address the committee, was too well aware 
of the lateness of the hour, to encroach at any length on theu: time. 
At the same time he felt it would be doing injustice to his own feel- 
ings, to the interests of his constituents, and the sacred rights of 
British subjects, not to express the sentiments he entertained on the 
line of conduct adopted by administration. Before proceeding further, 
he would beg leave to ask, whether the salaries of the secretaries of 
the admiralty were to be regulated by the difference between a state 
of peace and war ? or, in other words, whether the salary of Mr, 
Croker was to be ^-educed to £3000 in peace ? 

£This question being answered in the affirmative, the honoarable and learned 
member proceeded, j 
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He was gratified to learn that this distinction had at last been re- 
luctantly acceded to by his majesty's ministers. The line of conduct 
adopted by the noble lord, was one of the most extraordinaxy that the 
House of Commons or the British nation had ever witnessed in any 
minister of the crown. On a former occasion when that distinction 
had been pressed in a forcible manner on the attention of the house 
by an honourable member (Mr. Methuen), the noble lord had de* 
ddedly given his negative to it : and yet now, with an inconsistency 
which must strike even the most cai*eless observer, he gave it his sup* 
port. 

I call on the noble lord, I call on his honourable colleagues in 
office, I call on the gentlemen who usually support his measures, to 
say, if m that line of conduct there has been the least justice or 
fairness. I call on country gentlemen on the opposite side of the 
house to lay their hands on their hearts, dispassionately to weigh 
every drcumstance which has characterized the proceedings of the 
noble lord, and to ask themselves how they can, consistently with 
a regard to conscience, face then: constituents and say they have ho* 
nestly done their duty ? I do not impute to the noble lord any 
unworthy motives. I cannot for one moment suppose that he is 
actuated by any desure of degrading this house in the eyes of the 
world. I trust in God there will never be a public functionary m 
Britain capable of such conduct. But when I consider the procedure 
of the noble lord — ^when I contemplate the inconsistency which has 
characterised him throughout, I must appeal to the feelings of every 
honest man in this house, whether there is not an evident design to 
oppose whatever is proposed on this side of the house, without the 
smallest regard to whether the measure proposed by us be right or 
wrong ? The honourable member for Wiltshire one day proposes a 
measure which the noble lord reprobates as improper, and yet next 
day he comes down to the house and adopts the very measure he had 
reprobated. Sir, it is high time for gentlemen accustomed to follow in 
the noble lord's train to think whether, in consistency with their own 
credit as British senators, with then: fidelity to their constituents, 
and, I will add, with their dignity as men, they can any longer be so 
blinded by prejudice as to become the tools of the noble lord. For, 
I will ask, how does the noble lord use them ? He gives them the 
odium of supporting measures >Yhich he afterwards takes to himself 
the grace of retracting. Sir, I regret to be under the necessity of say- 
ing so much, but I feel it to be my duty, and should certainly consider 
myself guilty of an omission of duty had I not so spoken. I do 
not believe, iudeed it is impossible for me to believe, that gentlemen 
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wish to degrade the House of Commons, bat how can they TOte in 
consistency with their own character, if they for one moment eonsider 
the tactics of the noble lord. The resolution for economy is now 
agreed to. This is so far very well ; but why was it not agreed to 
before? The answer is obvious. It was for the best of all possible 
reasons — ^because the noble lord and hb colleagues would not suffer so 
dangerous a term as the word economy to be regbtered on the jour* 
nals of this house. 

In a very fine pompons manner the committee are told of the 
difference between the last year of war and the first year of peace. 
No doubt, sir, the expenses of the first year of peace must be admitted 
to equal those of the last year of war. But there are elements for 
retrenchment which a minister aHve to the interests of his country 
might lay hold of. These have in a satisfactory manner been pointed 
out by my right honourable friend (Mr. Tiemey), who^ in a manner 
that must flash conviction on every mind, has, item by item, showed 
that instead of being lessened they have been increased. No symptoms 
whatever of a voluntary nature have been shown by government for 
any retrenchment. Government now stand in the situation of men 
on their trial. Clamour, an ignorant impatience for relaxation from 
taxation, and a thousand similar motives has been applied to the 
people for expressing their detestation of the policy of ministers. 
But I call on gentlemen in this house, whose minds are unfettered 
by prejudice, I call on them in conscience to say whether they can 
believe ministers had ever one serious thought of retrenchment, had it 
not been for this clamour, this '^ ignorant impatience." I tell tb€ 
noble lord that that clamour has compelled him to do his duty so far, 
and may perhaps, if he does not take care, clamour him out of office. 

A very nice distinction has been made between clamour out of 
doors and clamour within doors. Sir, what does this mean ? Why, 
it means simply this. Had the members who presented petitions — or 
rather the remonstrances of ^' ignorant impatience" — to the house, 
ushered them quietly, with all that suavity and smoothness so hap- 
pily practised on the opposite side, there would have been no clamour. 
But because they did, in a manly constitutional manner, scorn to 
abandon their duty — ^because they introduced the clamours of the peo* 
pie, excited by the dereliction of the ministers firom their fidelity— 
because they have made these walls to re-echo with their determined 
opposition to the attempts made to press down a people already worn 
out, they are charged by the noble lord with making a clamour. 
The people have, however, assembled and asserted their rights; they 
have expressed their abhorrence of a most detestable, unjust, and 
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iDqaisitorial tax ; they have declared their indigaatioii at the attempt 
of the government to cover the soil of the coantry with armies ; in a 
word, thej have called londlj and unanimously for retrenchment and 
economy; and the memheis of this house will grossly abandon their 
duty, if they do not attend to the voices of their constituents. This 
may be clamour in the opinion of the noble lord, but let the country 
gentlemen remember, that it is in consequence of these sentiments 
re-echoed through the country, that anything has been obtained. The 
people have put their representatives on their tiial, and the house has 
been electrified. The noble lord and his colleagues are doabtless 
alarmed at these proceedings ; but there is a general cry for retrench- 
ment and economy which cannot be put down. The noble lord may 
attempt it, but the result of his experiment will be^ that the voice of 
the people will only be raised more loudly, and they may very soon 
put down him and hia colleagues. 



THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

AprU 26, 1816. 

Sm John Newpobt, in one of the ablest speeches ever deliveeed upon Ireland 
in the House of Commons, called upon the government to change their coercive 
policy. 25,000 men were quartered upon the country, and six counties pro- 
claimed under an insurrection act of atrocious rigour. Peel was then chief 
secretary, and believed in no remedy for Irish ills but the bayonet and gibbet 
He replied to Newport, and was followed by Plimket : -^ 

Mr. Plunket began by expressing his wannest gratitude to his 
right honourable- Mend, for calling the attention of the house to this 
most important subject, and for the peculiarly able manner in which he 
had sustained the motion. The state of Ireland was indeed a ques- 
tion in .which Great Britain must feel a direct and immediate inter- 
est, and therefore it claimed, as no doubt it would receive, the 
fiiliest consideration, in that house. To illostrate that interest, and 
enforce that daim, he. could not think it necessary to add much to 
the impressive speech.of his.right honourable Mend. For that speech 
presented the most valuable variety of local, political^ and constitu- 
tional knowledge. It was indeed so distinguished for accuracy of infor- 
mation, that he should have to occupy the attention of the house but for 
a short time* He particularly applauded his right honourable Mend'a 
speech in consequence of its complete fneedom from any alloy of party 
spirit. The question was indeed too important to be sunk into any 
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mixtiiiB with*part7 or faetioiL Last year the insurrection act was 
passed, and thon^ he was not present, he had no hesitation in say- 
ing, that if he had been so, he would harve supported the measure, 
although it did go the length of suspending the enjoyment of the 
constitution during the period in which it remained in force. In the 
year 1796, and on other occasions, similar acts had been passed, but 
they were seldom enforced. It was now two months, however, since 
the right honourable gentleman who was the onthor of this measure 
last session, had mentioned to the house the necessity of carrying it 
into execution. The county of Tlpperary, and that of Westmeath, 
wece disturbed, and the country was in such a state as to render a 
mOitaiy force o£ 25,000 men necessary fi)r suppressing the spirit of 
revolt and tumult. Soon afterwards twa other cou&ties were added 
to this mass of confn^on and disorder, and now there were no fewer 
than six declared m a state of disturbaaee. The military force was 
increased, but the evils were not diminished ; tumult and disorder 
were rather augmented thai suppressed ; and he would tell the right 
honourable gentleman, that if matters did not soon change, 40,000 
men would be found insufficient to perform the duty for which.25,000 
were now deemed adequate. This was such an alarming state of 
things, that it could receive no aggravation from fancy-<-could admit 
of no additional colouring from foar or apprehension. It pressed 
upon the house with a weight of interest which no consideration 
could increase. The natives of Ireland were celebrated for theur 
gratitnde for benefits conferred — ^their fine and ardent feelii^ were 
almost proverbial — ^nor could slight injuries rouse them to revenge. 
The present deplorable state of that country showed, therefore in- 
disputably, that some intrmsic vice was in the government, which 
must be removed before tranquillity was restored. 

He did not find that the right honourable gentleman professed to 
apply any remedies to those evils which he admitted t& exist; and, 
in truth, If certsun doctrines whidi he had advanced were to be- consi- 
dered as the sort of remedy which theright honourable.gentleisan might 
jeel disposed to apply, he most xordialty and most sincerely thanked 
him that he had abstained from the application. The two remedies 
of the right honourable gentleman, if he might venture to call them 
such, were referable, first to absentees^ and secondly to forty shilling 
freeholders. With respect to the absentees, he wished with all his 
heart. they were fewer ; he wished for the sidse of Ireland, that she 
possessed a more numerous resident gentry. But how was that to. be 
accomplished ? The right honourable gentleman had suggested no 
means, but seemed to trust merely to the powers of persuasion. He 
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ctid not wish to underrate the right hononrable gentleman's eloquence, 
thongh he was certainlj afraid it would not be found an instrument 
sufficiently powerfid to induce the gentry of Ireland to reside on 
then: estates. If the right honourable gentleman meant to go fur- 
ther than persuasion — ^if he contemplated the idea of legislative in- 
terference — then he would say to him, repeal the Union, send back 
again to Ireland her parliament, restore that portion of rank and 
property and influence which she possessed before, and which 
had been drawn from her by the inevitable operation of that mea- 
sure. If the right honourable gentleman was prepared to go so far, 
then, indeed, be would admit that his observations were a proper 
forerunner of his intentions ; but, otherwise, situated as Ireland now 
was, the question of absentees was one which no wise statesman 
would venture to touch. As to any connexion that might be sup* 
posed to subsist between the present disturbances in Ireland, and the 
effects produced by absentee gentry, he would venture to say that in 
those districts where outrage was most prevalent the grievance of 
the absentees was least felt. 

Thi next topic to which he wished to refer, was that of the forty 
shilling franchises. He was not quite sure whether he accurately 
comprehended what fell from the right honourable gentleman, and 
he was most anxious to avoid anything which might be construed 
into misrepresentation. The right honourable gentleman would set 
him right if he erred ; but he understood him to speak of the act of 
1793, as that act by which the elective franchise was originally 
granted. 

Mr. Peel rose to explain. He said he mentioned the act of 1793, not as hay- 
ing originally granted the elective franchise, but as having extended its privi- 
leges to the Catholics. 

• 

Mb. Pluneet continaed. The act of 1793, then, was alluded to 
by the right honourable gentlemaui merely as havingextended those pri- 
vileges which hadpreviously been enjoyed by the Protestants of Ireland, 
to the Catholics of Ireland. Taking the argument upon that ground^ 
he was prepared to contend, that if that act were repealed, it would 
be disfranchising the Catholics. He would say further, that if the right 
honourable gentleman bad studiously contrived a firebrand calculated 
to precipitate into immediate explosion the combustibles now scattered 
all over Ireland — ^if he had laboured night and day to discover what 
means were most likely to consummate the mischief — he could not 
have hit upon a more certam one than to propose to disfranchise the 
Irish Catholics. 
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Mr. Fed rose to explain. He Mid be was aony to interrupt the right 
lionourable and learned gentleman again, but he was tempted to arail himself 
of his candid ofSer, and ^t desire which he had manifested not to misinterpret 
turn. In speaking of the act of 1798, he expressly said that he did not com- 
plain of it because it extended the decthre franchise to the Catholics. What he 
complained of was, the great abuses to which that act had been perverted. 
The way in which the Catholic freeholders acquured their right presented oppor- 
tunities for the grossest perjury. It had never entered into his contemplation 
to withdraw those franchises, bat he lamented the way in which tho«e fictitioiu 
franchises were created. 



Mr. Plunks said, he was most happy at beiag set right, thongh 
he believed he had erred in common with a great number of persons as 
to what had &Uen from the right honourable gentleman. He should 
now proceed to the conuderalion of the qaestion generally, and he must 
ABjf it stnick him as somewhat extraordinaiy, that the gOTemment 
did not seem prepared to propose any specific remedies for the many 
evils, the existence of which no one denied. He woold except, in- 
deed, what had fallen from the right honourable gentleman upon the 
nomination of the sheriffs. For that he was entitled to much appro- 
bation, for he was suro it would be productive of infinite ^ood to Ire- 
land ; but if he ima^ned it was calculated, alone, to allay the fer- 
ments that now existed, he had much mistaken the real influence and 
operation of that system. The only thing upon which the right 
honourable gentieman seemed to rely as an effectual method of remedy- 
ing the grievances felt in Ireland, was the diffusion of education ; and 
he hoped he should not be considered as undervaluing the importance 
of education in what he was about to say. The most beneficial effect of 
eJucation, in his opinion, was, that it brought the lower and the higher 
classes into connexion by acts of beneficence and kindness. But i^ 
by education, the right honourable gentieinan meant merely that the 
Irish should be instructed in reading, writing, and accounts, he really 
believed it would be found that the people of Ireland were no more 
deficient in those things than the people of this country. Nay, if a 
distinction were taken between the two countries, he believed it would 
be in favour of Ireland. In those public bodies of men, where the in- 
habitants of the two countries were brought together, as the army, 
for instance, he would venture to say that the number of Irishmen 
who could read and write, was greater in proportion than the number 
of En^hmen. But really, to talk of carrying on the education of 
a people, by teaching them to read and write merely, was a gross 
and chilcUsh misapplication of the word. The education of a people 
must grow out of the government of the country. It must spring 
from that patemid care, and from that equal protection of the laws 
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which insensibly formed the habits of the citizen to a peaceable and 
correct demeanor. What was it that made every man in England 
interested in the j^esenration oi pnbhc order, tranqoillitj, and obe- 
dience to the laws ? Becanse every man in England knew that the 
law was his friend and his protector : he cherished it as his birth- 
rights and he regarded those who administered it, as labooring with 
himself for the general good of the commonwealdL Give that edu- 
cation to Ireland, and J^land would receive it as a boon. Teach the 
people how to respect the laws, and they would be taught how to be 
happy Bat where was the utOiiy of teaching them readmg and 
figmres ? To eomit property whidi they did not possess, and to read 
about that Uberl^r wMdi they did not enjoy ? 

With respect to liie motion of his right honourable friend, he pro- 
tested he could aet comprehend why it should be frittered down in 
the way which was proposed by the amendment What reasons 
had been urged to show the probabMty that less than 25,000 men 
would be wanted for Ireland next year ? And if 25,000 men were 
then wanted, why not forty, nay, a hundred thousand, hereafter ? 
The evils which afflicted Ireland, whatever they were, would not 
remsun stationary. They must be pot down, or they would pro- 
gressively increase. If, then, it was intended to maintain a force of 
25,000 men permanently in Indand ; and if the insnrrection act was 
to be continued; if the people of that country were to be subjected 
to domiciliBiy visits in the night, to be liable to be imprisoned, and 
even transported, not by the veniict of a jury, but by summary com- 
mitment: if all these terrible miseries were to be inflicted by the aid 
of the bayonet, he would say that that house would neglect — ^would 
grossly abandon-4ts duty, if they rofased to mquire why such 
things were neoessary, and how they might be avcnded. Where was 
the use of knowing the extent of the ndschief, if they were to be 
precluded from examinmg into t^e causes ? The reason why it wa& 
wished to have informaticm upon the one was, that they might 
afterwards inqmre into the other. He would willingly admit 
that he must be a bold man who would pretend to 9j£rm that he 
Ynow what remedies would effectually remove the evils now exlst- 
iag ; but he would be a much bolder man who should presume to 
leave the country under the hopeless curse of those measures which 
had so long afflicted and degraded it. Exile and death were not 
the instruments of government ; but the miserable expedients which 
showed the absence of all government. The sources of public autho- 
rity were dried up ; and that house ought to rescue the people of 
behmd from such a desperate state of outlawry and degradation. 
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The state of Ireland was a sort of gordon knot which they oonld not 
antie, aad reinsed the aid of parliament, whose dnty it was to inter- 
pose in behalf of a suffering people. His right honourable friend 
had pmdently abstained from discussing the question of OathoUc 
emandpation, and he would follow his example ; bnt at the same 
time, when they were called upon to decide so important a subject 
as the present, he would not be deterred by the fear of having one 
vote less, or the hope of one vote more, from expressing his opinion. 
He would not say that Catholic emancipation was a charm which 
would allay every discontent and remove every grievance ; but he 
would say that it was a sine qud non, and that without it no other 
system of measures could be entirely prosperous. 

He would now take the liber^ of pohiting out a few of those 
causes which, he conceived, had contributed to place Ireland in her 
present unfortunate condition. He declared that he felt no personal 
animosities towards any member of the Irish government ; on the 
contrary, for the lord lieutenant, and for his noble Mend at the head 
of the law department, he entertained the highest respect. In the 
first place, it was but too well known that there were a number of 
discontented agitators in that country, who sought every means of 
disturbing its tranquillity. But it was equally true that there was 
a great proportion of the Catholic population as different in their 
principles and conduct from those unprincipled agitators as if they 
were not of the same class. Those persons cherished legitimate and 
honourable objects of ambition, and earnestly deshed to be admitted 
within the pale of the constitution ; but he would put it to the can- 
dour and sincerity of the right honourable gentleman, whether the 
government of Ireland had ever attempted to separate the sound from 
the unsound pcHrtion of the Cathdic body ? He could not say that 
suoh an attempt had ever been made ; and that, he firmly believed^ 
was one cause of the present infuriated and inflamed state of the 
country. 

The state of the press in Ireland had been referred to, and no 
man could deny that it was most licentious, having been made the 
instrument of wild demagogues to advance their own projects of 
unbition. But was this all ? Had it not been also most unjustifi- 
ably employed on the other side ? Had not those papers which were 
paid highly for the inserticm of government proclamations, been 
made the vehicles of the most scandalous, malignant, and mdiscrimi- 
aate libels upon the whole Catholic body? Was this dealing fairly 
by the people of Ireland, distracted by political and religious differ- 
ences ? He did not accuse the government of encouraging these 
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disgraceful practices, but he complained that it had not interfered to 
control them. The Orange societies were another source of the pre- 
sent evils, and in speaking of them the right honourable gentleman, 
without his usual candour, had perverted, in his absence, the argu- 
ment of his right honourable friend. The objection to them was, 
not that they celebrated anniversaries, or that they played particular 
tunes, but that they were societies exclusively Protestant, bound by 
an illegal oath to continue then: allegiance only so long as the king 
supported what they termed a Protestant constitution. What steps 
would not the right honourable gentleman have thought it right to 
take, had Catholics been so illegally united for the purpose of sup* 
porting only a Catholic sovereign ? It was no answer to state that 
the Orange societies would be punished when theur acts were illegal, 
for their very constitution was a breach of the law, for which they 
were amenable. It might be true that the evil was less among the 
higher classes ; but among the lower these associations of Protes- 
tants degenerated into the most brutal and offensive assertion of supe- 
riority over the whole Catholic body. Another point like¥rise de- 
served notice. It would not be denied, that of all people the Irish 
were most subject to the influence of then: priesthood, and the first 
act of a prudent government would have been to establish with that 
priesthood an amicable connexion ; yet no attempt of the kind had 
been made ; on the contrary, in the only instance that had occurred, 
they had given, as it were, designed offence to that very respectable 
body. A priest of the county of Limerick had been instrumental 
in quelling a disturbance, for which a letter of thanks from the right 
honourable gentleman was sent to him ; but, before it could reach 
4iis hands, it was published in the newspapers, and this reverend 
gentleman was thus held up to the suspicion of all his fraternity and 
bis flock as a person aiding the tyrannical purposes of government* 
There were many important differences between the present and for- 
mer disturbances. From the highest authority it had been stated, 
that within the last fifty years the commerce of Ireland had doubled, 
her agricultural produce had increased fourfold, and her population 
had trebled. Thus it appeared that she was capable of becoming 
the dangerous rival, or the powerful fnend, of England ; a gigantic 
form was rising at the side of Great Britain, and the question now 
was, whether it should be converted into a friend or an enemy. Six- 
teen years had elapsed since the union had professed to give to Ire- 
laud the benefits of the British constitution ; yet now that constitu- 
tion was to be suspended, and the natives of that country were to be 
deprived of its benefits. What would be thought of a proposition 
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of the like kind with respect to anj portion of Great BritiUHy how- 
ever small ? And yet upon the whole of Ireland this calamity was 
to be inflicted almost without repugnance. Such a state of things 
— ^nch gross injustice and inequality — could not be endured with 
patience ; and the loiiger the system was pursued, the greater would 
be the evil tb be remedied. It was erroneous, too, in point of ex- 
penditure. The whole military force must be psdd by thb country, 
for Ireland coold not produce any revenue, in consequence of the 
miscalculation at the time of the union as to the contribution she was 
to provide. Her debt, smce the year 1800, had increased fourfold, 
no part of which was expended in the country, as was the case iu 
England. On the whole view of th^ case, the only advice he would 
take upon himself to give ministers was, that they should retrace as 
exactly as possible the steps they had pursued in the government of 
Ireland ; instead of establishing themselves on the narrow, odious 
principle of Protestant exclusion, which kept alive the spirit of dis- 
sension, he earnestly recommended them to adopt measures calcu- 
lated to secure the onion and happiness of all classes. 



THE WINDOW TAX. 
AprU 21, 1818. 

Mr. Shaw (afterwards Sir Robert) was an uncompromising anti-Unionist, and, 
continuing to represent Dublin in the British parliament, acted with the small 
party— Grattan, Flunket, Ponsonby, Newport, and their friends, who worked 
together in an Irish spirit on Irish questions. Sur Robert had .neither the 
statesmanlike conceptions nor the natural eloquence of his friends; but his 
clear common sense, his skill in business, and the independent- probity of his 
character did them service and honour. The great event of his parliamentary 
career was the abatement of that uncomfortable and oppressive impost, the 
window tax. It had been imposed upon Ireland in the last days of the Irish 
parliament professedly as a war tax, and with a pledge of its removal. whenever 
peace came to pass. Peace came ; but although at one stroke fourteen millions 
of property tax were taken off the people of England, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer manifested very little disposition to decrease the bui-dens of Ireland. 
The case for reference to a committee, with a view to the repeal of the tax, was 
stated with care, moderation, and point by Mr. Shaw, and Plunket rose to sup- 
port him, after the Chancellor had replied on the part <^ the government : — 

Mr. Plunket regretted that the motion of his honourable friend, 
introduced as it was with so much candour, moderation, and pro- 
priety, had not been acceded to by the right honourable gentleman* 
In the course of his speech, the right honourable gentleman had ex- 
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pressed the utmost desire to grant every relief in his power to the 
people of Ireland ; bat the line of conduct he had pursued was by 
no means an exemplification of such a disposition. To prove that 
this was not a war tax, the right honourable gentle>man had referred 
to observations made by the Irish chancellor of the exchequer. He 
begged leave, in addition to this, to refer the right honourable gen- 
tleman to the language of the acts of parliament themselves. The 
right honourable gentleman would there see cles^, direct, and specific 
evidence, that the tax was only intended as a war tax. It was first 
introduced in 1799, and the house would find, by the 40th of the King, 
cap. 4, that the tax was granted for the purpose of keeping up ah efifec- 
tive force of 49,973 men — ^that was for the express purpose of main- 
taining a war establishment. It was recited, in the body of the act, t^at 
the tax was laid on for this purpose, and for no other. If it were 
not then a war tax— completely incapable of being explained away 
— ^he was utterly at a loss to know what a war tax was. In the 
same session the act of the 40th of the king, c. 52, was passed. By 
this act, certain regulations were introduced, "for the better collect- 
ing rates and taxes on dwelling-houses inhabited, in respect of win- 
dows and lights therein, and to prevent frauds — ^be it enacted, that 
those houses built before the 1st of January, 1799, shall be rated, 
according to the windows they then had, for three years from and 
after the passing of the said act, provided the present war shall so 
long continue." Now it did surprise him, how the right honourable 
gentleman, whose acute mind could not have sufiered this act of par- 
liament to have passed unnoticed, could, after a reference to it, have 
had any doubt on the subject of the nature of the tax. But, if he 
still retained a doubt, he hoped it wonld not. extend beyond Uie pre^ 
cincts of his own mind, and that the hoaa» wonld agree in opinion, 
that the tax was clearly a war tax. If, then, it was a war tax, he 
would proceed to examine the ground on which the right honourable 
gentleman refused to put an end to it, when an end had bd«i^ put to 
the war. He stated, that at the peace of Amiens, the chancier of 
the exchequer, Mr. Corry, who had proposed the tax, did not think 
it right to move for a repeal of it. Now, it did not appear to him 
to be a fair inference^ because a chancellor of tha exchequer was not 
in the greatest hurry-— did not seize the earliest opportunity — to le- 
move the burdens of the people, that therefore no pledge fin* their 
removal had been given. In the short period during which peace then 
prevailed, it was not surprismg, perhaps, that the tax was not taken 
off. But the people having suffered injustice for a certain period of 
time, did not furnish a good argument for refusing to do them' jus- 
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tioeii when their eyet were opened and they applied for redrees. 
The right hononrable geptleman said, it would be a breach of faith 
with the public creditor, if it were repealed, when it was pledged 'as 
a security for a part of the charge on the consolidated fdnd. The 
right honourable gentleman had, he conceived, supplied him with an 
answer to this argoment. He was himself ready to give np 25 per 
cent, of this tax. He was willing to break one-fooiih of his good 
faith with the public creditor. In point of principle, he here gave up 
his whole argument : he left it without support. 

He (Mr. P.) would wish to keep faith inviolate with the publie 
creditors. Some other tax must be found to pay them ; but it was 
for the right honourable gentleman to devise a tax for that purpose, 
and not for his honourable &iend, who made the present motion, to 
supply him with ways and means. He protested, the more he. con- 
sidered the admissions contained in the right honourable gentleman's 
statement, the more he was surprised at his opposing the proposition 
fer a committee, since a committee was the proper place to consider 
what modifications ought to be made in the tax. He should now 
shortly advert to the produce of the tax. In ISIO, it produced 
£173,509. An additiooBJ duty of 50 per cent, was then laid on; 
which, supposing the same number of windows continued to be used, 
ought to have produced £347,018. , An additional duty of 25 per 
cent, was afterwards imposed, which, on the laat-mentioned sum,«hould 
have given £86,750. The whole amount of the tax, then, acoord- 
ing to his calculation, supposing the exxtm nnmber of windows to 
have been used, which were taxed in 1810, would be £427,277. 
Now what was the fact ? In the last year, it amounted to £302,014, 
which left a deficit nearer to one-third than one quarter of the 
estimated produce of the tax. If this were the fact, it was not 
difficult to discover the quantity of windows stopped up, and the 
measure of light and air of which the people of Ireland had been de- 
prived. The right honourable gentleman said that Ireland had not 
paid her fur contribution to the exigencies of the empire. This was 
a position to which he could not accede. Ireland certainly had not 
paid the 2-17ths stipulated for at the time of the Union ; and fiur the 
plainest of all posable reasons, because she could not— becaose a 
burden utterly disproportioned to her strength had been imposed on 
her. What had been her exertions? The sum now paid into Jhe 
treasury was three times the amount of her sett income at the time 
of the Union, and, notmthstanding this, the debt of Ireland, had in- 
^ireased nearly fivefold since that event. Was not this a proof that, 
at the time of the Union, a mistaken estimate had been made of her 
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powers? The statement sounded very well at the time. It wa» 
gratifymg to the people of this country to be told — " You are veiy 
much in debt, it is true — ^bnt Ireland is to paj a considerable portion 
of it." They were now, however, dealing with sober realities. Ire* 
land would not, for she could not pay it. On this country it must 
fail. Ireland could not exert herself beyond her strength— she could 
not pay beyond her means. Every part of the empire ought to. sup- 
port the state, and contribute to its exigencies, according to the ex* 
tent of its abUity. He hoped he should not be looked on as an indi- 
vidual, who, in his place in that house, would advise any portion of 
the people to shrink from bearing their fair share of the public bur* 
dens ; but resources could not be wrung from an exhausted popula* 
tion. This tax was utterly odious and hatefril in Ireland. It was, 
therefore, the duty of the right honourable gentleman to find some 
means of filling up any deficiency which its repeal might create, and 
to bow to the generally-expressed sense of the country. Those wlu> 
called for the repeal, stood on the ground of the faith of parliament^ 
and on the principle that a war tax should not be continued in time 
of peace. War taxes to the amount of £17,000,000 were remitted 
to the people of this country, while a trifling relief of £200,000 or 
£300,000 was alone granted to Ireland. 

The right honourable gentleman had stated, in his place, that it 
was most important tQ continue the income tax ; he had declared 
that the business of the country could not be carried on without it. 
But the house thought it was just and proper that it should be re- 
moved. And, after parliament had declared its sentiments on the 
subject, what was the conduct of the right honourable gentleman ? 
He felt that it was necessary to pay due deference to their opinion 
— ^he came down to the house, and, voluntarily, gave up the war 
malt tax. Ho begged leave to ask, how the right honourable gen- 
tleman, acting in his financial capacity for the whole empire, having 
listened to the voice of the English people, conveyed through their 
representatives — Shaving obeyed their call, and given up the income 
tax—- could now refuse to bow to the sentiments of the people of Ire* 
land, expressed in the most unequivocal and most constitational 
manner ? He spoke warmly — ^nor was it wonderful that he should,, 
seeing what he had seen in that country with which he was imme- 
diately connected — ^but he meant nothing offensive to the right 
honourable gentleman, whose wishes for the welfare of Ireland, were, 
he believed, sincere. The right honourable gentleman had observed, 
that some relief, granted at the present time^ would have a much 
better effect than any that could be produced by waitmg for the 
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result of .the deUberations of a committee. He, however, conld see 
nothing to prevent the right honourable gentleman from grantmg 
that i^ef, and acceding also to the proposition for a committee. 
The committee, he might rest assured, would throw no impediment 
in the way of any relief he might be inclined to grant. Indeed, 
having received the boon of which the right honourable gentleman 
had spoken, the committee conld go to work with more spirit. 
Were the right honourable gentleman to go back to Dublin — were he 
to notice the unhappy beings whom he would meet in every direction 
— ^were he to mark their meagre and famished countenances, and to 
witness the despair which characterised their looks— were he to 
^ow the disappointment which had settled in the minds of the bet- 
ter order of people, deprived as they were of their ordinary comforts 
•^he could not avoid feeling a great anxiety, if it could be recon- 
ciled with the public interest, to remove those bm*dens which pressed 
most heavily on the people of Ireland. 

The modon was defeated by a majority of 16 ; but the Chancellor consented to 
an abatement of 25 per cent, of the tax. Sir Bobert Shaw obtained and deserved 
the credit of abolishiDg it. 



THE PETERLOO MASSACRE. 

November 23, 1819. 

*tBX extraordinary English prosperity of the year 1818 was by a idngle act of 
parliament, passed without a ^dissentient voice, turned in the course of a few 
months into violent and universal distress, which lasted for three years. This was 
the new Bank of England Act It contracted the currency of the country by no 
less a sum than eight millions. The paper in discount fell from twenty millions to 
four — exports from forty-five millions to thirty-five — imports from thirty-six 
millions to twenty-nine — and the profits of every trade and the wages of every 
labour. There was almost universal distress, dismay, and bankruptcy. 

Cobbett, when he heard the news in America, prepared to return to England, 
feeling certain, he S£ud, that the cause of reform In parliament could now no 
longer be averted ; and all the English reformers, who know as well as the 
Irish that the BriUsh governing elates listen respectfully to the claims of jus- 
tice only when danger makes the opportunity, commenced a violent agitation 
for the reform afterwards partly carried by tiie Whigs and Manchester party, 
and embodied in their enturety by the Chartist points. Meetings of immense 
masses of men, nuircbing in disciplined order, were convoked during the sum- 
mer of 1819 throughout the manufacturing districts, and as the year advanced 
became more and more formidable in their aspect and violent in their tone. 

At last a bloody coUision occurred between the people and the authorities. A 
great meeting was summoned at Peterloo, near Manchester, on the 9th of August 
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to elect " a representative' and legislatorial attorney fbr the city of Manchester." 
The local magistrates dieliored that such an object was illegal, and the meeting 
was adjonined to the 16th, and convened again 'Ho petitioafor a reform of 
parliament.** Henry Hunt was announced as tribune of the day, and 60,000 of 
the artisan class gathered to hear him. 

The magistrates still conceived the meeting to be illegal, and resolved to arrest 
Hunt in the midst of it Accordingly, after the' busiMSB had begmi, the chief 
constable got ordem to execute the warrant at oice. He attempted to make his 
way to the hustings, but the crowd was so dense as to render passage impossible. 
Then the Manchester yeomaniy were ordered up to clear the way. Advancing 
two by two amid the dense and excited crowd, they were hooted, separated, 
surronnded, and in some instances unboned. Bat no Uood was shed, tmtil the 
chief magiatrata.tamed to the regolar cavahy and gave them ordflrB to tescne the 
yeomen. In a minute they were forward at the charge, and dashed into the 
meeting with drawn swords. Four or five persons were killed, about twenty 
womided ; several hmidreds crnshed and otherwise injared. Hunt and two of tiis 
friends wen anestsd for high teeaaon — and another collision with the military 
to(^ pUee on his way to gaoL A sense of indignation and honor spread among 
the people, and the outrage was resented by popular opinion throughout, th& 
empire. On the other hand, the home secretary, Lord Sidmouth, at once con- 
veyed the ** approbation and high commendation" of the Prinee Begent and the 
ministry to the magistrates of Manchester for thdr condnct. 

Three months elapsed before the meeting of parliament. ' England resounded 
with execrations of the government and the magistrates. The common council 
of London framed a petition condemning their conduct. Meetings were held in 
Liverpool, York, Westminster, and in almost all the great manufacturing towns, 
to stigmatize the proceedings of the executive. At some of the meetings violent 
riots broke out ; others were forcibly dissolved. At the York meeting, I^rd Fitz- 
' William attended, and was instantly dismissed from the Ueutenancy of his riding. 
The people organized, agitated, threatened. The government embodied the dis- 
banded soldiers of the War, and drafted tha £Gunoii8>aiz coercion acts. 

In the Prince Begent's speech opening the session, he called the earnest, 
speedy, and cafefhl attention of parliament to thestate of the country. '•'• A spirit 
is now fnlly manifested,** he said, ''utterly hostile to the oonstitation of the 
kingdom, and aiming not only at the change of those political institations which 
have hitherto constituted the pride and secority of this conntzy, but at the sub- 
vernon of the rights of pfoperty and of all order in society.'* On the address 
in reply violent debates arose. 

'In the House of Lords, Earl Grey, Lord Erskine, and the Marquis of Lans- 
downe in strong language proposed an amendment condemnatory of the conduct 
of the magistrates ; and the Dukes of Kent and Sussex voted in the minority 
with them. In the House of Commons, Hemey led the opposition in a long 
passionate speech denouncing ministers and magistrates, and calling fbr inquiry 
and vengeance. Castlereagh replied, admitting the "awful responsibility of 
ministers to God and their country,'* but vindicating th^ conduct on the grounds^ 
that the meeting was one held to intimidate the executive and the legislature, 
and that the magistrates had used all reasonable means to disperse it peaceably 
before resorthig to force. On the case of Lord Fitzwilliam he asserted that '' it 
was essential to the due administration of public affairs, and to the dignity of the 
crown, that none of its servants shotild hold opinions of it derogatory to its ho- 
nour and character. Lord Fitzwilliam when he went to the meeting at YoriE, 
virtually tendered the resignation of his office. ♦ ♦ ♦ Never' 
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thanks to the meetbg' fbr being allowed to addreae them witb tfis radicals * * * 
He had lived long enough in Ireland dmang a disaatrcnis period of its history to 
know how far ddaeions might be carried on by popular agitatora; and lis had 
seen those who had been so deluded afterwards become faithful subjects and 
zealous supporters of the laws.** Several minor speakers followed, and tiien Sir 
James Mackintosh rose, denoimced the dtsBaiasal of Lord Fitanrilliam « ** an 
outrage the isoBt gioes on honfMit andirirtiie^ on rank and iirtnne, that bad ew 
degraded aiiy adnuBistration in modem tinns** — and oiged tha house to adopt 
the amendment ; to inquire, ^' if the inquiry should be gone into, it would rub 
out as foul a blot and black a stain as ever disgraced the history of the country.** 
Plnnket*s speech is next in the debate, and from his anteoedento and con- 
noxiott astowided th&faoasfc Their sarpetae was possibly increased by CSaatla- 
xeagii's apposite reference to his experieace inJvdandof ** agitators,** who, how- 
ever, afterwards became " zealous supporters of the laws** — ^meaning, of course, 
the anti-Union tribunes. But Flunket never heeded, and spoke like an attorney- 
general with an unfiawed indictment and a packed jury. The speedi, althoogh 
leported in the third person, is- printed ttoai the anthorisod adiibn. 



Mb. Plunket commenced by observing that the question before 
the honse had not been vety fairly treated. Mnch had been intro- 
duced which did not necessarily connect itself with the subject, and 
which had a tendency to dir«Tt the attention of the house from the 
deeply important matters which pressed for their consideration. There 
bad been some address in nraking'the ease of Lord FitzwilHam so 
principal a topic. As a ground of argument applicable to tbe pre- 
sent question, it cotdd not be justlj resorted to by any person who 
did not go the length of asserting that the dismissal of that noble- 
man wouM wurrant parliament in the refusal to consider, or to make 
provision against, the dangers with which the country was threatened, 
and which were announced in the speech from the throne. Ko per- 
son, on any side of the house, had laid dovm so extreme a position ; 
on the contraty, the amendment of hir right honourable fiiend ad- 
mitted the danger and the necessity of meeting it by suitable pro- 
visions. He would, therefore, in his view of the subject, relievo 
himself from a discussion which he could not approach without feel- 
ings of great embarrassment. Wa habitual reverence f»r that dis- 
tinguished nobleman was such that he oould scsffcely hope to bring 
his mind, fairiy and impartially, to any investigation which afifected 
him. He considered his character as uniting everything noble and 
generous in freedom, with everything that could exalt or dignify the 
aristocracy of the country ; and he therefore took leave to dismiss 
this subject as one not connected with the debate, and in doing so, 
he felt much satisfaction in the statement of the noble lord (Castle- 
reagh), that the "dismissal of Earl fltzwilliam was founded, not on 
any personal imputations^ but on a difference of opinion with his 
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majesty's goyemment on points inrolying the exercise of hia daties 
as lord lieutenant of the West Ridmg. 

Agun, he thought the subject had, in another respect, not been 
very fairly treated by his right hononrable friend who immediately 
preceded him. It was stated in the speech from the throne that a 
reyolntionary spirit was at work in the country, which threatened its 
safety and its existence ; and the truth of this statement was not 
denied, but indeed admitted, by the amendment. Was it then per- 
fectly fair to call the attention of the house from the consideration of 
the public danger and its remedies — ^from the machmations and arts 
of those who were preparing measures for the subversion of the state 
and the overthrow of every constituted authority — to the plans and 
objects of that portion of the peaceful and loyal subjects of this 
country who respected the law and constitution, and were desirous of 
improving them. This latter description of persons were entitled to 
the most attentive and respectful consideration. However he might 
differ from them on the subject of parliamentary reform, he consi- 
dered theur objects as honest, and their means of eflfecting them as 
oonstitutionaL Whenever, at any proper time, and in any proper 
form, their claims should be brought before parliament, they should 
be listened to with attention and with respect. Their proposals, if 
reasonable, should be yielded to ; if not so, they should be met with 
fair argument and calm discussion ; and tlie result, in either event, 
would be satisfactory and conciliating. The people of England were 
a reasoning and reasonable people ; but was it fair, either to them 
or to the country, to confound their cause and their objects with 
the persons whom we now were called upon to deal with, whose un- 
disguised aim was to pull down the entire fabric of our constitution 
and to effect a revolution by force ? Against this immediate and 
overwhelming danger it was the first duty of parliament to provide. 
And to turn aside from this urgent and paratnount duty to the dis- 
cussion of subjects of inferior importance and of distinct considera- 
tion, would be an abandonment of the interests of the country. 
When he saw a revolutionary project ripe for execution — when be 
saw that sedition and blasphemy were the instruments by which it 
worked, and that open force was to be employed for its accomplish- 
ment, he felt it to be trifling with the duties of the house, and with 
the safety of the country, to turn their minds to any other object until 
the terrors that hung over our existing establishments were first dis- 
pelled. 

No person, he was happy to see, denied the existence of these 
dangers; but he thought there was some tendency to underrate tueij* 
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extent, and to nndervalne their consequence. It was said that the 
public mind in general was sound : he trusted and firmly beheyed it 
was 80. He was convinced that the strength and spirit of the lojal 
subjects were sufficient to put down the enemies of law and of order; 
he, therefore, was apprehensive, not of revolution, but of the attempt 
at revolution, which he believed in his conscience would be made, if 
not prevented by the vigilancy and energy of parliament ; and what 
he contemplated with the deepest alarm was the miseries which such 
an attempt, in its progress to certain and necessary failure, must 
produce. If this mischief should once burst forth, he anticipated a 
series of horrors which must shake the safety and happiness of the 
connt.7 to its fonndatioiis. The veij cir^nutancJ^ which most 
ensure the ultimate failure of the enterprise aggravated its dangers. 
Revolution, always calamitous, yet, when pursued for some definite 
purpose, conducted by abilities, tempered by the admixture of rank 
and of property, may be effected, as it had been before in this conn* 
try, without any incurable shock bdng g^ven to the safety of persons 
of property. But here was a revolution to be achieved by letting 
loose tiie physical force of the community against its constituted 
authorities— a revolution for the t^e of revolution, to take away the 
property of the rich, and to distribute it among the rabble, a rabble 
previously debauched by the unremitting dissemination of blasphe- 
mous libds, and freed from the restraints of moral or reli§^ous feel« 
ing. On this subject ho felt sufficient confidence to express his 
opinion, without waiting for any of those documents which the noble 
lord proposed to lay before the house. 

These were facts of public notoriety, known and seen by every 
man who did not choose to shut his eyes. Had not meetings been 
proposed for the purpose of assuming the functions which belonged 
only to the sovereign power of the state — ^meetings which, if they 
actually had been held, would have been acts of high treason. When 
it was found that matters were not sufficiently ripe for this undis- 
guised act of public rebellion, had not the same masses of the popu- 
lace been again convened, under the durections of the same leaders, 
under the pretext of seeking universal suffirage and annual parliaments 
^^^ their very pretexts such as the constitution could not survive, 11 - 
they were effectuated ; but thek real object being to overawe the 
constituted authorities by the display of their numerical strength, and 
to prepare for direct, immediate, forcible revolution. Had we not 
seen the same itinerant mountebank,* who set their powers in motion 
publicly assisting at the orgies of the blasphemous wretchf lately con- 
* Hunt t CarlOe tlie publisher. 
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vioted; and ooold we doubt that treason was the object, and that blas« 
phemy and sedition were the means ? When he saw these fiends » 
humanflhapeendeavoaring to rob their unhappy yictims of all their con* 
solationshere^ and of all thek hopes hereafter; when he saw them with 
theic levers- placed under the great pUlars of social order, and heaving 
the constitution, from its foundation, he was rejoiced to see parliament 
assembled. Their first duty was to convince these enemies of God 
and man, that within the walls of parliament they codd find^no 
countenance; and through the organ of parliament to let them know, 
that nothing awaited them but indignant resistance from the great 
body of the people. 

They were bound to assure the throne of their loyal and cheerful 
co-operation for these purposes ; and on this ground alone the amend- 
ment was objectionable, even if the measnce suggested by it were in 
itself desirable, inasmuch as by tacking it to the address, and not 
proposing it as a separate resolution, it declared the measure of in« 
qairy so essential as to preclude all exertions for the safety of the 
state until that inquiry ^ould be disposed of. But, waiving this ob- 
jection, he should proceed to consider it on its own merits. It was 
said then that the dispersion of the meeting at Manchester on the 
16th of August called for parliamentary inquiry ; and here he begged 
leave to remind the house that parliamentary inquiry, though cer- 
tainly a proceeding recognised by our constitution, was still not tlie 
ordinary mode for invesUgatiDg either the conduct of magistrates in 
the execution of the laws, or the conduct of those who were the ob- 
jects of the execution of those laws. A case, therefore, for inquiry 
was to be made out by those who called for it. What, then, was 
the inquiry proposed ? Was it into the conduct of government for 
thanking the ma^strates ? Such a proceeding, he owned, appeared 
to him most premature and uncalled for. If the magistrates bad 
issued orders for dispersing the king's subjects peaceably and legally 
assembled — ^if, in consequence of such orders, the blood of innocent 
and unoffending persons had been shed, the conduct ef ministers in 
advismg his royal highness the Prince Begent to thank* them for 
such ads would call for inquky aud for censure. If, on the contrary, 
bodies to the amount of twenty thousand or seventy thousand, he 
cared not which — ^but to an amount beyond the means of the civil 
power to deal with — ^had marched.in regular columns and in military 
array, with seditions banners, into the heart of one of the most popu- 
lous and most inflammable towns in the empire ; if these men had 
been previously drilled to military exercises ; & they had been shortty 
before convened for a treasonable purpose ; if they resisted the an* 
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thori^ of the peace officera execating the warrant of the magistrates ; 
if, in short, the case stated bj the noble lord and by the hononrable 
member for Dover were correct, then, he had no hesitation in saying 
that his majesty's ministers were not only justified in returning thanks 
to the magistrates, but that it was their bounden duty to do so ; and 
that those gentlemen, acting in the discharge of a most important 
duty, in a cnsis of public peril, and undertaking an awful responsi- 
bility for the public service, were entitled to have the sense of the 
executive government on their conduct. When it was said that this 
was prejudging the question, it seemed to be taken as granted that 
the executive power of the country is not in any degree lodged In the 
government. Would it not have been their duty to have given 
previous advice and instruction to the ma^trates on such a subject 
and with a view to such an emergency ? When they direct the 
public prosecutor to proceed against any individual, can that be con- 
sidered as a prejudging of the question ? To this extent it is the 
exercise of their proper functions, which they cannot neglect without 
an abandonment of duty ; and if they felt, under all circumstances, 
that the conduct of those most meritorious public servants deserved 
their praise, it would have been unjust and mean to have withheld 
their expressions of it. How, then, could the propriety of the letter 
of thanks be judged until the facts were ascertained ? True, it was 
said ; and therefore inquire. Certsunly ; but how? Clearly by the 
regular course of law, and* by the regular tribunals of the country, 
unless some case were previously established, showing that these 
tribunals were inadequate or unsuited for the purpose. Bills were 
found against several of the persons alleged to be actors in this se- 
ditious meeting : on these trisds the legality of the meeting would be 
necessarily the subject of investigation. And why was it that these 
trials had not taken place, and the public nund, through liie regular 
constitutional channel of a trial by jury, been informed of the real 
nature of these transactions? Why; because the persons so accused 
had availed themselves of the delay which the law unfortunately 
allows, and had postponed their trials until the spring assizes. 

£ut^ it is said that although the legality of the meeting might be 
decided on in those cases, stfll the conduct of the magistrates in dis« 
persing it might be illegal ; and this would not necessarily, in them, 
come imder discussion. Why, then, were not proceedings taken on 
the part of the persons alleged to be aggrieved or injured by the acts 
of the ma^trates ? The honourable and learned member made the 
absence of such proceedings a ground for parliamentary inquiry ; but 
was not the fair inference from the absence of such proceedings this. 
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that no reasonable foundation for them existed ? Bat the grand 
jmy had thrown oat the bills preferred on behalf of these persons* 
Was this a groond for parliamentaiy inqniiy ? Was it to be presumed 
that the grand jnrj of the coantj of Lancaster had violated their 
oaths ? An artifioe had been resorted to, for the pnrpose of rendering 
the administration of justice suspected in the public mind, bj pub- 
lishing the informations which had been sent up to the grand jury ; 
but every gentleman must be aware of the difference between an in- 
formation in which the party states the facts according to hb own 
views, and a vivd voce examination before the grand jury, in which 
the enture truth is extracted from the witness. But, supposing the 
grand juiy had erred in ignoring the bills, fresh indictments might be 
sent up to any succeeding grand juiy. Was the entire county of 
Lancashire to be pronounced incapable or unwilling to exercise such 
functions ? But magistrates refused to receive informations. Was not 
their conduct examinable in the Ck)urt of King's Bench ; and might not 
all the facts connected with such a transaction be fully examined on 
affidavits ? And if any doubt existed for a jury, on an information 
under the sanction of the court, was the Court of King's Bench also to 
be included within the ban of this proscription of all the constituted au- 
thorities ? But the honourable and learned member said that the Court 
of King's Bench would not interfere unless the magbtrate acted wil- 
fully, and that he might commit an error which would not subject him 
to punishment* Was this, then, a ground for parliamentary interfer- 
ence, to stop the course of law, and subject the public functionary to 
an extraordinary visitation of public vengeance ? Were the different 
points of the argument of the honourable and learned member alto- 
gether reconcileable ? When his object was to make out a case so 
important as to call for parliamentary inquiry, he stated the conduct 
of the magistrates as a daring violation of the subjects' privileges, a 
triumph of authority over law, a foul stain upon efur laws, forming a 
black era in the annals of our country ; but when it became an ob- 
ject to show that there might be a case in which the courts of law 
would be incompetent to investigate the truth, then this foul deed, 
this portentous ^violation of the laws and of the constitution dwindled 
into an error in judgment too slight and too pardonable to warrant 
the interference of the Court of King's Bench. 

Was such an error, if it did exist, he would ask, a case for par- 
liamentary inquiry? Was this the way in which the conduct of 
magistrates was to be examined by parliament ? H^ owned he was 
not one of those who were disposed to examine too critically the con- 
duct of magistrates acting in perilous times, under heavy responsi- 
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bilitj ; and sure be was, that if the benignant prindple of the law 
shielded their errors, it was not the province of parliament to deprive 
them of that protection. Farther, he would ask, if any individoal 
was aggrieved, where was the bar to his remedy by ciiol action, in 
which tiie whole merits of the case would be discussed in a court of 
law, and decided on by a jury of his country ? What pretence was 
there for saying that justice had been denied, or even delayed? Unless 
the house was prepared to bring to its bar the grand jury of Lanoar 
shire ; unless they were prepared to say that the whole body of publfe 
functionaries, petty juries, grand Juries, magistrates, and judges, were 
linked in one common conspuracy against the peaceable petitioners 
who assembled at Manchester on the 16th of August, they had not 
ground or principle on which they could order this inquiry. He dd> 
precated such a proceeding as calculated to g^ve efficacy to the phins 
of the revolutionary party for the degradation of the public funo- 
tionaries, and to stamp with the authoritative seal of parliament what 
hitherto had rested on vulgar calumny and on popular damour. Be be- 
lieved that such an inquiry, instead of bemg calculated, as was alleged, 
to allay dissatisfaction, and to conciliate the public mind, could have 
no other effect than to raise the hopes and spirits of revolutionists, 
and to strike damp and panic into the heart of every loyal subject* 
Besides this, the course was wild and impracticable. How was this 
inquiry to be conducted ? At the bar of the house or in a committee ? 
Was this inquiry to supersede the proceedings already instituted in 
the king's courts ? Or were the two classes of proceedings to be carried 
on simultaneously ? If the former was to be the course, the laws 
wei'c to b^ robbed of their authority, and the subject of his redress, 
by a proceeding utterly unsuited to the purposes either of punish- 
ment or of compensation. If the latter, we were to have the ano- 
malous and unprecedented spectacle of persons being tried on charges 
affecting their persons and properties, perhaps their lives, in pro- 
ceedings before juries, and with witnesses on oath, in the regular 
courts of law ; while the very same facts were undergoing a discus- 
sion without oath, before the extraordinaiy tribunal of parliament. 
Was it possible that either public or individual justice could be ob- 
tained by such a course, or that any result could be derived from it 
calculated to maintain the authority of the laws or the dignity of 
parliament ? Such a proceeding, he must say,, appeared to him wild, 
unprecedented, and impracticable* 

His honourable and learned friend had adverted to three cases as 
precedents to warrant such a course as that now recommended: the first 
was a case in the year 1714, in which the House of Lords, for the 
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ptupose of pf ocnring the removai of magistrates who were supposed 
to entertain Jaoobitical principles, had addressed the throne for a list 
of the magistrates, and entered into a strict inquiry ; in consequence 
of which^ eeyeral of those magistrates were dismissed. Was there 
any trial then pending in t£e court of law? Was there any 
specific fact that could be inquired into in a court of law ? Or 
was it (mything more than a proceeding to enable parliament to ad« 
Tise the crown with respect to the wholesome exerdse of its prero- 
gative ? The second was the case of the murder of Porteous by the 
mob of Edinburgh (which had deriyed mudi celebrity from a late 
popular work). . Was that a proceeding affecting any trial depending, or 
with a view to any individual pimishment ? It was, as fairly stated by 
the honourable and learned member, an inqmry in order to ground a 
bill of pains and penalties against the town of Edinburgh, and which 
was accordinglypassed. The third instance alluded to was, the inquiry 
instituted before the secret committee in 1794 : that was an inquiry for 
the purpose of grounding measures for the public safety ; and was, 
with reference to the general state of the country, not in the conduct 
of local magistrates, and on a particular occasion. Again, the danger 
of its incidentally affecting the rights of individuals, who were liable 
to be tried in the courts of law, was so strongly felt, that the in- 
quiry was a secret one. When published, the names of individuals 
were suppressed ; and even under all these circumstances, the possi- 
bility of an impression unfavourable to tiiese individuals having been 
made by the report was so strongly felt, that I^Ir. Erskine relied on 
it, and successfully, and in some instances, as he (Mr. P.) believed, 
acquittals were obtained on that ground. When his honourable and 
learned friend, with his extensive knowledge and research, could pro- 
duce no other instances than these, he felt himself justified in repeat- 
ing the assertion, that the measure was unprecedented. But there 
was a case not alluded to by his honourable and learned friend, as 
he recollected, about the year 1715, in which a parliamentary inquiry 
having been directed into the nature of a certain meeting at Oxford, 
which was alleged to be riotous, a number of affidavits were pro- 
duced on one side, and after an unavailing demand of examination 
on the other, the inquiry was found so impracticable that it was 
dropped, and no fruther proceeding founded on it.* 

* The leferenoe appears to have been nude from memory, and though sub* 
stantially trae, was certainly inaccurate in expression. The facts were these: 
A tumult having arisen at Oxford on the princess birth-day, and the loyalty of 
the mayor and of the heads of the university being called in question, the lords 
of the CO audi examined into the case oo> affidavitS| not with reference to the 
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The case for inquiry, he therefore contended, was unsupported by 
precedent, and was not bottomed on any ascertained fact, or eyen on 
any statement made by any member in his place of any case which, 
if tme^ would warrant its adoption ; indeed, he had not heard any 
member ajssert the legaOty of the Manchester meeting. He was con- 
fident that no man acquainted with the laws and constitution of the 
country would venture to do so. 

The hous& he trusted, wodd excuse him, if he trespassed a little 
further on their patience, by stating his opinion as to those pubHc 
meetings. The right of the people of this country to meet for the 
purpose of expressmg their opinions on any subject connected with 
their own individual interests, or with the public welfare, was beyond 
all question ; it was a sacred privilege belonging to the most humble 
as fully as to the highest subject in the community : they had a 
right to the full' expression and t& the free communication of saeh 
sentiments ; to interchange them with Hieir feUow-sabjects, to aoi* 

riot, bitt with respect to thebr conduct as to rejoicing on the prince's birth-day-, 
a matter which could not be the subject of any l^gal inqiuiy. The goudgU 
eame-to the foUowiog resolatian :.^Beaolyed, that the heads of the nmversitj 
and mayor of the city neglected to make any public rejoicing on the prince's 
birth-day ; but some of the coUegiates, with the officers, being met to cdebrate 
the day, the house' where they were was assaulted, and the windows were broken 
by the rabble, which was Ibe begisniiig and occasion of the riots that ensued as 
well from the soldiera as the.scholats And the townsmen^ and .the eonduct of the 
mayor seems well justified by the affidavits on his part. 

On the 25th of March, 1717, the Lords addressed the crown, that the proper 
officer should lay before the house the complaints and depositions relative to the 
riots and disorders complained of at the city of Oxford, and the proceedings 
whidi had .been had thereon. In consequence of this address, tiie documents, 
consisting among others of fifty-six affidavits by the officers and soldiers, and 
fifty-five affidavits on the part of the mayor and city, were laid before the 
House of Lords, and referred to a committee of the whole house. On the 3rd 
April, 1717, the committee r^ealed two resolutions, viz., an approbation of the 
r^olutions of the lords of the council already stated ; and secondly, tbat the 
publication of depositions, while the matter was depending in council, was dis- 
respectful to the prince and tending to sedition. A petition against this resolu- 
tion was offered on behalf of the vice-chancellor, the mayor, and magistrates, 
who deshed to be- heard in reply. Their application was refused, and the reso- 
hitions already stated were adopted by the house, and no farther proceedings 
were taken ; and even from this mere adoption of the resoJution in council 
twenty-eight peers dissented, assigning this among other reasons— ^namely, that 
the matters of fact were not sufficiently inquired into, from want of opportunity 
of replying to the affidavits ; and because of such proceedings the magistrates 
may be discouraged fipom doing their duty on sneh occasions. These fiusts 
appear on the journals of the Lords, and it is conceived they substantially war* 
rant the statement of this case as one tending to show the futility of such in** 
quiries, although they do not confirm the exact words of the statement 
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mate and catch fire each from the other. He trusted that to snch 
rights be should never be fonnd an enemy ; bat he most say that these 
rights, like all others, to be exercbed in civil society must be subject 
to such modification and restriction as to render them compatible 
with other rights equally acknowledged and equally sacred. Evefy 
subject of this realm had an undoubted right to the protection of the 
laws — ^to the security of hb person and his property — ^Eind still more^ 
to the full assurance of such safety. And he had no^esitation in 
asserting that any assembly of the people, held undet* such circum- 
stances as to excite in the minds of the king's peaceable and loyal 
subjects reasonable grounds of alarm, in this respect were illegal 
assemblies, and liable to b<^ dispersed as such. He thought it impor- 
tant that it should be understood that these rights were restricted 
not merely to this extent— namely, that they must not assemble for 
an illegal purpose ; that they must not assemble with force and arms; 
and they must hot use seditious language ; that they must not revile 
the laws or public fhnctionaries ; but beyond all this, that they must 
not assemble under such ckcumstances, whether of numbers or other- 
wise, as to excite well-grounded terror in the minds of their felIow-sub« 
jects, or to disturb their tranquil and assured enjoyment of the protection 
of the laws, free from all reasonable apprehension offeree or violence. 
A vulgar notion may have prevailed, that if the avowed and imme- 
diate purpose of such meetings were not illegal, or if they had not 
arms in their hands, or if no force was actually used or immediately 
threatened, the assembly was legal : no opinion could be more un- 
founded, and he did not fear contradiction from any constdtutioujal 
lawyer when he asserted that any assembly of the people, whether 
armed or unarmed ; whether using or threatei^ng to use force, or 
not doing so ; and whether the avowed object was illegal or legal : 
if held in such numbers, or with such language, or emblems, or de» 
portment as to create well-grounded terror in the king's liege sub- 
jects for their lives, then* persons, or their property, was an illegal 
assembly, and might be dispersed as such. 

Such had been the law as laid down by the ablest of our lawyers 
and of our judges from the earliest period of our jurisprudence, and 
in the best times of our history and constitution, before the revolu- 
tion and since the revolution, independent of the Hiot Act or of any 
statuteable enactment, by the principles of our common law, which 
was always founded on the principles of common sense. The* appli- 
cation of this principle to each particular case must always be a mat- 
ter of discretion, but in cases like the present it could not admit of 
doubt or difficulty. When meetiugs became too strong for the civil 
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power to deal with them, the laws must prohibit them ; if not reconrse 
must be had to military force. When the citizen becomes too strong 
for the law, the ma^strate of necessity becomes a soldier ; and those 
who justified these unrestricted meetings were the worst enemies to 
the liberties of their country, and laid the foundation of military des- 
potism. If bodies of the people, not convened by any public func- 
tionary, but called together by mountebanks whose oi^y title was 
their impudence and folly, were entitled to assemble, not in thou- 
sands but in tens of thousands ; to march with banners displayed in 
military array, into the hearts of populous cities ; and if the laws 
were not competent to assure the people of this country against the 
panic and dismay excited by such proceedings, there was an eni to 
the constitution. He implored the house to protect the country from 
the efiect of these desolating plans which were Vdw in operation. 
Even though they should'not break out in actual rebellion, theu: mis- 
chiefs were beyond calculation. The principles of respect for the 
laws and orders of the state, the reverence that was due to the sacred 
obligations of reli^on, these were not the results of momentary feel- 
ings which might be thrown aside and resumed at pleasure ; they 
were habits which if once removed could not easily be restored. If 
those sacred sources from which were the issues of public happiness 
and virtue, were once tainted, how was their purity to be restored? 
He had reason to believe that the blasphemies which had excited 
the horror of all good men, had been fa^oned by these miscreants 
into primers for the education of children, that these helpless beings 
in receiving the first elements of knowledge might be inoculated with 
this pestilence. He again implored the house to act with decision 
and energy while yet it was in their power. If the great foundations 
of public safety were once shaken, the united exertion of all the ho- 
nest men of every party might come too late. On these grounds he 
deprecated the amendmenib, as calculated to give encourageihent to 
the worst enemies of the state ; and cordially concurred in the ori^al 
address. 

The debate was adjonrned, and on the second day strong references were made 
by Hume, Bardett, and several others of the opposition speakers, to the coarse 
taken by Plunket, who, on the other hand, was warmly complimented by Can- 
ning — "The right honourable and learned gentleman, himself a host, had 
pledged his authority and reputation as a lawyer (pledges of which the house 
and the United Kingdom know, and posterity will acknowledge, the value) 
that the meeting was an iU^al meeting,*' &c. Brougham was of quite another 
opinion. The goyemment, however, carried their address by a large majority. 
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THE SKDiTlJQUS, MEETDTOS BILL. 
DecemJlkr 13,, 1819. 

IksTABTinr after xinnisten had' &Lt thdr imy with the houso by th»-«idz«ai| 
they mtrodoced the six actB— the tomiogy sei^iire of armsi misduneanoor, se*- 
ditious- meetmgB, bkaphemona libeh^ and newspaper stamj^ acts — a. aeries of 
measores. devised to environ the Radicals with a complete cordon of le^s- 
lation. The Seditious Meetings Ptevention Act was a pectdiarty-soveie mea- 
sure. It made the- Itest resistance to any magistrate who oallfid upon any meet)* 
ing to dn^erse^ a ^bny, and mdemnifiedi justifies fat killiag acuii maixaing in 
dispersing any'mBeting that so refused.. 

Mr.. Hutchinson, " & blood rehition of my Lord Donoughmore/* delivered a 
rattling Irish speech on the thurd reading, attackihg the goyemment for wan- 
tonly and mmecessaiily iitduding Ixeland In the bilL Taming to the kishmeQ 
whosapporte&'it, ^Perhaps," said h«^ '*tfa&mo8ik novel and singular circum* 
stBOfle attending these dfibatea was the conspicuous lead the Irish gentlemen had 
tfdten on tha occasion. The member tos the university of Dublin (lt&. Flunket), 
•naof the first legal characters in that coimtty, had come over to declare the law, 
to strengthen and to shield the ministen The president of the Board of Control 
(Mr. Canning), also an fiiahman, had exhamted all the powers of bis extraonU- 
im^reloqitence, in a three hours* speech, in order to guide or rather beguile the house 
hito an. adoption of these measures* The noble lord (Caatlereagh)» the author of 
this notable system, himself an Irishman, seventy other Irish members, crowd- 
ing the ranks of ministers, and mahing tiior victory decittveh--a mhle duke, 
Hie first, the' greet captain of the age^ one of Ena'st most favooied sons, oov^ed 
witii hcnouraand with glory,, fonnii^ one oi the cabinet where these measures 
wesa devised, and prepared, no doubt, to lead the armies of the empire, if neces- 
sary, even against the people of Great Britain, should they in their despair and 
madness unhappily be goaded aa to violenee and to misdiiel One fait disposed 
to aik whether thia ba revange? — ^rerange for the injuries inflicted by Great 
Britain oathat conntiy for so many centuries?— whether it was the hand of 
Providence inter£ei£ering to punish, through Irish agency, the sufferings of mil- 
lions, though thus tardily? He asked whether those gentlemen he had men- 
tioned now wished to give chains to Great Britain, in retom for tha. misery and 
desolation infiieted^on their own countiy by the bacbaroos policy of British cabi- 
nets." Awnthpr passage in his speech was. an.urgantpersonal ^peal to Plunket 
agaiDfit extending tha bills to Irdand. 

Mb. Plunket trusted the house would indulge him for a short 
tune, while h& expressed his sentiments on the measure then before 
them. He did not intend to hicsre occujued their attention at this 
stage of the debate, nor should he hare offered himself, but for the 
very pointed manner in which he had been alluded to^ by his 
hoBJonrable-a&d leamed. Mend who had s]U>ken last but one; He 
hdd it to be rather nnnsnatl to call particidaij^ upon, any member for 
his opihion upon what was pasnng before the house, and perhaps he 
might, with, a full sense of duty, decline to comply with the demand; 
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bat he confessed he had so qp^. of th^ Irish^fpaa in him as n^jbto 
refuse the challe;]^. ^e thanked lus honoor^bje.and learned friend 
for the- coinpluK^e^^ w)Uch. hq . had p9p , hipa, in the coijurse .of his 
flpeecbi; bnt 1% cp]iei&i.Yed* the. atUnsic^ nuu}^ to his character, a^ 
a^ected hj the vote which .l^jh^^^Ydi^. or. might ^ve on this sub- 
ject, wa3 w.ho% nnca^^d fo^ He n^nstsay that he did not think 
his character was likely to sustain any injury or diminution from 
the course of conduct whiph h^ h^4 ^^ ^^ ^ 4^(7 ^ ^^^ house to 
follow. He thought that 1^ cha^fipter could, never be iay;)licated 
by the cooscieQtiouStexpre^sipiii. of a. CQusdentioos, opinion. His 
honourable ai^d leapied friend, in. what he had expressed, was not 
inconsistent with his politics.; ai^d he (Mr, Pljii^t).mwtainedthat 
he, in what he had said, was 1^9^ inconsistent with those politics 
which he had always supported. In the course of his parliamentary 
experieAce, he had frequently, been compelled to differ from hi» 
honourable and learned friend, and. he had never seen occasion .since 
to regret that difference. He, had heard a, greats deal qf the daim 
set np to exclusive loyalty .by the gentjen^^ on the other side ; but 
he considered the claim to exclusive patriotism, which. Tt^as set up 
by some gentlemen, equ,^ a^ arrogant and unfounded. His .honour- 
able and learned, friend had talked a gr^^t deal of liberty, and. of tl^e 
inroads which had been made uppn it. He should be. glad to learn 
from hivfk what that liberty. wa3, and what ii\fere those, attaolos which 
were sp much to be feared. That liberty would not, he was cer- 
tain, be defined to mean the nnlinUted ppwer of each individual to 
do whatever he pleased. He shpuld rath^ define it to be '' JPo- 
testas faciendi quicquidp^ l^^s.lioet^*' It y^as.not the unbridled 
license of disturbing the Qommunity at the caprice of aU who sought 
only for confusion. The outcry of the present day was not in sup- 
port of any enjoyment^t was not to uphold a legal and recognised 
rights but the uproar ww shouted to secure the ppwer of disturbance, 
to perpetuate an abuse with whosQ existence, constitutional freedom 
was incompatible. Could such a misapplication of right be called 
liberty ? Was that liberty which was preached up as such in so 
many parts of the country ? Np, it wa^ a screaming harpy, an ob- 
scene bird of prey, that polluted every social and eVery natural en- 
joyment, and sought only tp poison ajUi those who allowed themselves 
to be brought within its inflp^Qce. He had heard n\any assertion^ 
on the subject on that side of the house, and though he was certain 
that anything which fell from his honourable aj^ leaped friend was 
not said with any evil intention,, yet it should be recollected that in 
the present state of the country the slightest assertion might be suffi- 
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dent to imsheath the sword of ciyII discord, which unhappily w 
aheadj half drawn from its scabbard. Many gentlemen talked Ui 
the introduction of military power and the substitution of a govern- 
ment of force for a government of kw. He coxdd not partieipate in 
such apprehensions---he read the answer to such fears in the appli- 
cation to parliament for the wholesome laws in the passing of which 
the house was then engaged. 

He had made those few observations from having been so point- 
edly called npon by his honourable and learned friend, but he 
tiiisted the houte would excuse him if he went a little farther into 
the subject than he origmally intended ; for he was anxious to state 
what his reasons were for giving his support to the present mea- 
sures. That support was not founded on any suggestions of tempo- 
rary policy — nor on the information which was disdosed in the papers 
before the house, but with the conviction that the proposed measures 
did not infringe on the constitution ; while they were essential to its 
conservation. The state of society in this country, every man who 
reflected on the subject must admit, had within the last twenty or 
thirty years undergone a greater change than from the period of the 
conquest until the time of which he spoke. Within that interval 
the public attention had been called to the consideration of every 
measure connected with the administration of the government, in a 
degree hitherto unprecedented. There had been an intensity of light 
shed npon all subjects, civil, political, and religions ; so that mea- 
sures were now scanned with minuteness, which were scarcely looked 
into, or at most, but generally known before. Did he complain of 
that change, or of the means by which it had been produced ? No; 
he rejoiced at it. The freedom of the public press, directing its 
efforts under the institutions of the constitution, was the most effec- 
tual security of public freedom. He was persuaded that where every 
action of every man connected with public affairs was laid before the 
public in the fullest manner, and most strictly canvassed and exa- 
mined ; where the press exercised this kind of guardianship we had 
the best guarantee of all our rights. Then why did he allude to the 
public press ? Because there was under the same title another de- 
scription, a blasphemous, seditious, mischievous press, of which the 
members of that house knew but little, but which had been unremit- 
tingly at work in destroying every honest and good feeling in the 
heart of man, and in loosening all those moral and social ties, with- 
out which civilization could not exist. It was not against the re- 
spectable press but against this under-current, which, setting with 
great forte, was drifting the great mass of the humbler classes of 
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the commnnitj into sedition, atheism, and revolution, that the house 
sought to guard. It was for the consammation of such atrocious 
objects that this battery was brought to play upon their passions 
and their ignorance. Did he mean to say that the lower chiss of 
the people had no right to be informed on public transactions? 
Did he mean to say that the lower orders of the people had not 
a right to inquire into and discuss subjects of a political nature ? 
No such thing. Did he mean to say that they ought not to have 
the power of expressing thdr sense of any grievance under which 
they might think themselves to suffer? Far from it; but when 
he was willing to allow to them the enjoyment of every constitu- 
tional privilege, which they were entitled to possess, he never could 
consider that nice discussions on the very fhime of the constitution 
— on the most essential changes in the institutions and fundamen- 
tal laws of the countiy, were calculated for minds of such intel- 
ligence and cultivation. They ought rather to be protected from the 
mischiefs which such a misapplication of their minds must entail. 
Every capacity was capable of understanding the nature and the ex- 
tent of the restrictions which government, from the purport of its 
institution, necessarily imposed on the natural freedom of man ; but 
to the task of contemplating the more than usurious repayment which 
in long and various succession was received for that surrender, the 
generality of persons were not quite so adequate. The penalties of 
government stood at the threshold, but its benefits were to be 
traced through a long interval of agea— in the distribution of equal 
laws— in the control of public wisdom, produdng, even through 
apparent contradiction, the grand harmony of the sopial system--* 
these he conceived were subjects which coidd not be well discussed 
by men whose time was chiefly devoted to daily labour. It had been 
wisely said that ^^ a little learning was a dangerous thing." It was 
true in literature, in religion, in politics. In literature, superficial 
reading too frequently formed the babbling critic. In religion the 
poor man, who, unsettled as to his faith, became curious upon his 
evidences, and who, if he possessed the capacity and had time and 
means to extend his inquiries, would in the end reach the moral 
demonstration which religion unfolded^-shaken, but not instructed, 
became a shallow infidel. It was equally so in politics ; men who 
indulged in the perusal of eveiy species of invective against the in- 
stitutions of their countiy, who read on thek shopboiuxl of all the 
evils, and did not comprehend the blessings of the system of govern- 
ment under which they lived, these men the nature of whose em^ 
ployment and whose education disallowed them to be statesmen, 
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m%bt however leftm enough to becooie turbulent and ^Lscoatented 
sa^ects. Was &ot this the ease- in France, frhere ^persons were 
called' from' their daily* laboor to give opinions upon the most difficult 
poiats of legidatioa ? 

Bathe heard from his hoBOorable «iid leainedfiiend, and from 
othei^hbnonrableiitomben^'agveat^eal about overtarmng the con- 
stitvtioit of the couatty, and the wish that thotpraetices of the^ood 
old' times^shoQld'be- restored. He should ba glad/ if the persons who 
made'thede obserratioas woaM prove theiTf present a^lieabilify. If 
it were sefid* tibat the meMsards now introduced were agaiast the. prac- 
tioe of tfae^good 6ld times, he should only state, > that before he could 
agree to the proposition he must unlearn all 'that he lad known of 
those' good old tinies, and all that he had reaidin history rospectiqg 
them. He should be ^d ta know when had sach meetings as it 
wlksntow attempted to oontfol been considered as the ordinary exer- 
cise of the CMistitutioQ ? Why, until the pres^treign had far ad* 
yaticed there were no>saeh meetings kaown, and the reason why 
such kUws as the present were not before ^dl0^ght of was, that no 
gro^nads CTer before existed lor their necesftty. Where a spirit of 
disaffectson existed, Sdme' restrictive measure should be passed to 
check its operation. The house were called apen to ppovide against 
an evil not of ancient, but-of recent ori^a, and, in the wise spirit of 
the condtitatioo, it proeeededto apply new remedies to a neW' mis- 
chief. Let any taian who read the'bUl contradict him. Diditin 
its enactments' mterlk-e wi4^ any right of the subject ■ aoeoiding to 
the spirit of the constitution ? It was,^4ad he said it with-siocerity, 
a ren^ed^al' tecasure. He apperied'^to the common sense of every 
man who*' heard him, whether the expression of the- public voice was 
possible* to be obtained dt these sa;>eaaiiag, ^4kow4iag, hallooiukg 'meet- 
ings which* the measure went to sqj^ress ? ' Oould any discussion, 
any ddiberation, any fair, imp^ial decision resnlt^fromsaeh assem- 
blages? Let him ask 'whether, if Cver* there came a question of 
deep importance,* on which it Was ofth^ greatest moment* to. procure 
the auth(»ititive expression «f the pabMc ^ini(te, that opinion waatd 
n6t be better aseertained, and itS'lnflu«i^ mdro.piowerfoUy ^slt^at a 
hundred meetisgs, held in apartm^i^, where 'Cve^^ian 'would be 
aUowed'to deliver hb 8eateLent3'«ad'»to hear distiactt^ those of 
others, thlm* at a meetiBg of 10>000 f>er8on8 assembled tagether m ! 
the op6n dtreiBts, ted'where what was eifid by onocoild not be heard 
by hundr^ ? Why,tthe spirit ^ the constitution wa»«tote Mkely 
to bo preserved in those meetings ^n in the large and tumdtnons 
ones. He would adottt that it was of dmportaace that tiiepiul^c 
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voice shoiild be freqnently expressed ; but then he would not sanc- 
tion meetings where, ti&der 'the mask^oTe^rassiDg that opinion, the 
use of physical force was recommended in bringing abont alterations 
not onlj of the law, but the eonstltntion. He would agree with 
what had &llen.from an Jionourable baronet, that perhaps tha opi- 
nions onaifvyera might not be the best on thesei subjects ; bntihe 
would ask whether the first step from barbarism was not thksh- 4o 
prevent the elements of society from being let loose against those 
ktws w&iohtwere'cuaieliedifbrtfae benefit of all; and tima.1;hrowing 
ttanldsd barsk iato a 'stAte of auitire, in ^ifiodi the institHtiwi B of 
govcsttoe&t pcMBessed mMms csspeet nor ifMnmr. The 'ffirat'pnn- 
eiple?Gf'Soei6ty^w«B,^tl»ti%sie<4ih(iidd bei»ken 'to prsvent^the oxtr- 
ciseofftiijrMciil fi>fee from beftfing 'down those bounds whichtfaat 
Bodetf'had placttd to^fafUamantion hi paxttGular oases. IBe^woikl 
achait that Ihere mere' states' of society where those bounds wore 
broken, bat^then :tliey<w«re states 6f 'levofauion, ^iind nevereadsted 
without the .dcAtnctioo, .:to'ttietiime, of all voider 'aBd^homoi^'in 
ike eonntiy whore theyt^oso. £d c(melii8ion,'he begged to statethls 
opiniontbatilhe'Sttne veason which^^anted fi>r>theoxl«ssion'of the 
bill to itll paftfl^of 1Cngl«nd,>4i1so exisitod'fdpits extoasioiL^'to Irehrnd. 
Mi&houaanfeble^widleBsned friead^liad, on tinB^OGBasion, nuxedinp 
the qiiesiion^of'^to Roman Oath<^ vdains ^with^Hus bill. Inihis 
opiaioa, - tirace ^wis^no "oonnegdon lwtw«ea ikem. No Qbdbt «hn 
honouMk^ jMid learned firiendwasia wa]iii.^and sineore advoeate^fbr 
the qvestion^in WlMh'lilie'Boman CathoM(B<wore oonoenied; buttlie 
(lfr.''ThuikM) ohoiild fiay, that 'any iaan^#]io^eoiiid mis up their 
queolfioii^wltk^^siioh'moasofes AsvOie pneoBt, waff^not, m ^ct, att- 
ing^^eparti of a.friend) to'thom. Hitfhwoioabl&'aiid learvedifriend 
masfadmit that most, if sot * all vtlie"me6)aBgs'iwludFcvi»re. hold on 
thoHBubjectof the JtoflffiaaCalholio question were held^thin doofs, 
and lbei^fi»ei the present -bill 'ooold -Bot * affect "their 'Bseem]^g«*to 
petition ;'a&d^lie^]inew' his (dalboliC'COttBtrymen «o well «6 to feel 
that oven if, under tiie p«e8^t eboamstasees, tiioy were'to su&r 
same piivatioHs, they 'would freely aoqpiiesoe In them, in the hope 
l^t the time *was not- far diotai^t when vthoy might 'be - enabled' to 
participate in the Iweaeftts'^f %hHa<r'ooiitMatioa whbhitheyiveLie ««sr 
Toadj^ toHR9port''ffidd d^snd. 
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BEPLY TO BROUGHAM. 
Decanber 22, 1819. 

In debate on the third reading of the Newspaper Stamp Duties Bill, Brougham 
took the opportunity of attacking Plonket merely ^for the two preceding 
speeches. 

Mb. Plunket said, that every person who had heard the honour- 
able and learned genUeman who had jost sat down, most be sensible 
that he owed it to himself and to the house, not to snffer the allnsion 
which had been made to what had fallen fix>m him on a former oc- 
casion to go unanswered. It was now nearly a month since he had 
taken the liberty of offering his humble sentiments on the situation of 
the country. At that distance of time he had made use of expressions, 
which, he ventured to say, had been that night most completely, al- 
though he WAS sure not intentionally, misquoted. He woidd take the 
liberty of stating what he believed he had said, and thus the mistake 
which had arisen would be set right. He was first charged with 
having said, ^* that the conduct of magistrates ought not to be too 
critically inquired into." Now he begged permission to state, that 
at the time he made use of this expression, there was no appearance 
of an indemnity being asked for on the part of the magistrates, nor, 
as he was apprised, of any intention existing of screening them from 
the operation of the law as it affected their conduct. He conceived 
that their conduct was open to inquiry in the Court of King's Bench, 
and he did say that it was inconsistent with the dignity of the house 
to stop short in the task which their public duty imposed upon them, 
for the purpose of critically inquiring into their conduct, and for par- 
liament to exerdse a degree of criticism which could not have been 
exercised in a court of justice. This was what he meant to 8£(^, 
and what, he believed, he had said. The next charge brought 
against him was, that he had looked for a definition of liberty among 
the records of the Roman empire, and in the Justinian code. He 
had defined persoaal liberty to be potestas fadendi qukquid leges 
licet ; but he had at the same time said that there was as well as a 
personal a political liberty. It would have been candid in the 
honourable and learned gentleman to have stated that he made that 
distinction. His honourable and learned fiiend had brought another 
charge against him, which was that he had asserted, that the '' in- 
tensity of light" which was thrown on the people unfitted them for 
the enjoyment of liberty. 
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Mr. Broiighflm.^1 did not say that joa directly said so, but such an infer- 
ence was deducible from your expressions. 

Mb. Pluneet resumed. He would now state what he did say en 
that occasion. He had said that an intensity of light (which he did 
not regret but rejoiced at) was thrown upon every subject for the last 
few years, that public curiosity, with respect to the affairs of goveru- 
ment, was exdted to such a pitch that tiie faculties of the great por- 
tion of the people were not sufficiently exercised to consider well and 
thoroughly — ^that therefore it was likely to lead them into error, and 
that it was the duty of parliament to see that good and wholesome 
food was administered to the minds of the people. His honourable 
and learned friend had said that he had charged some of the schools 
in England with teaching blasphemy and sedition. He admitted 
that he had said he believed blasphemous libels, which had been 
made the subject of public prosecution, had been formed into primers 
for the purpose of inculcating into the minds of children that descrip- 
tion of pestilence. His honourable and learned friend had stated 
that it was a mistake to say that anything like blasphemous or sedi- 
tious doctrines were taught in certain schools. But admitting the 
statement of his honourable and learned friend to be quite correct, 
would that serve to prove the fallacy of the information which be 
(Mr. P.) communicated to the house upon a former evening ? That 
information he still believed to be correct ; and surely his honour- 
able and learned friend was not prepared logically to muntain, that 
because he was acquainted with certain schools where no such mis- 
chievous system of education was admitted, dhat therefore this sys- 
tem was not pursued in any other schools. His honourable and 
learned friend's contradiction could not, indeed, be effective, unless 
it applied to the precise schools in which he (Mr. P.) had the best 
authority for stating that instruction in blasphemy and sedition 
actually prevailed. But he had this evening had a letter put into 
his hands by a member of that house not then in his place, from 
which letter it appeared that the blasphemous doctrines which had 
of late been so widely circulated, and so justly censured, were in- 
serted in primers, for the purpose of inoculating children in a parti- 
cular school, the name of which he felt it would be indelicate to 
mention. The letter he should be happy to communicate to his 
honourable and learned friend, but he did not feel that he should be 
justified in pointing out the particular school, as the individual con- 
cerned would have no opportunity of defending himself. And now, 
having said so much as to bis personal vindication, he begged leave 
to say a word or two with respect to the merits of the bill under con** 
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sideraftlott, Whfcli, In cotfcarreace with the laaagtiftge '<>f :his right 
honourable friend on the other side of the house, he cotddnot con- 
ceire in dnyt^egreie «Ki ikiflraetio& of thelibetty of Ae iitom. la the 
first filsM^, this ikttdagiire did dot in my d^riee >i]ilterfere ^with Uie 
great M;andftird'4wd>trafyi»efhl'W0Tk6 whith iv«te ijmbiishedbj the 
respeotebte bootedloarr: a&d thon^ <to those^epfaMnemd publieations 
which >w«ie called m0Wi^pen,<wMeh 'Were 'higiily'resp6cla1ile,«&d 
in which 5f«et8vW0re Mfy sMteet-'^in wfaidh prodaetimu wera gene- 
rally tol^yated, ad they ocighttobe, to teyond ibe iine-of aigamen* 
tatire disqalBitioa, 4hi3-in«aeore •nfy iptOfUxed to put other periodi- 
cal pttblieatiOBs on -tlie 'same footing ^as -thMe 'flewsftapers. ^Wibat^ 
then, eoold Ite flirty taged against tke^%d^tionX)0mpdi a meadiare? 
It was 0aidUhat^i»re*^a8!»cla8s ofpablieatidttscoMaming ribaldry 
and lmuhwfai«h.i»o respectable newspaper'w^nki admit, bettaBse ^ 
newBp«^per:iMtfnidg«iiGh offal wodd ^not ^be ^cead long or.oontiaiie 
respectable ; tad 4hat en^ |mblicati<ms t^b&M, 'be.toteirated Ibr the 
indnlgeflce of^ c^rtatu part of (fee people. All that was Intended 
was, to iiiipMetlie>«ime dMy on those publications which weie now 
sold for twopcficei as «pon newspapers ; and ^ this) be? wonld «ay, i that 
if any^ponitm «f tie ^peoplereqaik^i each « eitpplyof filthy Inxary 
—if they wottld hate snth a s^r^te -^Ue, they arait pay Ibrrthe 
gratificaticn' of tbair depraved appetites. Hisr honotrablcPftndlftafaed 
friend, witose eloqocvce he heard with*^^ admtetien <wiidi the 
whole hoose mtiilt'^at^e^f^t, had deplored- the fate of -yoOBg literary 
asphrants, wfao,*he«aid,^ would suffer by the operation of thisimeasate. 
Bnt how sfWferiag was to be appr^ended he conlchttot' at all ima- 
gine, a&dheodnkinot help eitptessing his astonilinieiit that 'this 
distinguished' individual, who was sa worthy to be tke^ groat MMorian 
of his cotmtry, could condesc^d to fiiU in with^tiiei clatnonr'that^was 
raised upon this occasion, and to contend that the restrictkm of the 
filth and ordure was calcalated to restra&i the liberty of the press, 
and to injtire that fireedom of discussion which ^was the pi4d& and 
glory of the consdtntion of England. The aqdraiits aS»ded to by 
his hOQonrable and loamed fineaid^woiifd have ample oppeitiOiity, 
notwithstandhig thismeasttre, to'send foith' i^di« prcwUteiaons to< the 
conntify; atfd ^erttfi>re there could 4Mi that &CDre^be no reasonno op- 
pose the eiiffdtMMit» of such; a law. ' The bfll' yi^&a wAj taloaiated to 
dtppress those^pabHoalloni^'WhJcdi'were likely to Abase Tatfaer tfaatf to 
maintam-the fibiMy df the press. In ithe whole coHne ^f his pc^ 
tioal fifc'he bad never done anythittg^Biofe saMsfactofy to his own 
mii&d, or 'vtidoh aff^eaMid to' him more deserving" the ^approbation of 
hiff.<»«iitfy,:thiii«the<yartwhidi^he' had taken on^tMs^snd thcL'olher 
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measares i^<^, tdth ^a Tief^ 'to ibe pubHc safety, the faoOse'hftd 
iately felt it tteG^saty^to tfddpt. 



DUBLIN 6m 'KtfecrroN. 

On Ihe death of Henry' Grattap, his son offered himself to represent Dublin in 
his'pUoe. He was opposed '&nd defeated, after an ^xciting contest, by Master 
Ellis, 6f the* 06nH ^f Q^amtety. ]^lank«t''ikppMr^ at the hil^ting.^ to' nominate 
him, aAd I iCp»a(Se the 9t>Vk>9tb3lf^My^9^^^ t^rtfrcKn the dec- 

tion pamphlet:— 

Mr. Sheriff, I'shall enddaToar, ^as wellias I ^QaB,vto.perf»riu the- 
monniMdaly which has faiknto^iaj lot. 

[H^ the il^ht bdBoariblo>gfenthiaait*s ifctttanee - beottne qtHe 'dio1c«dy and 
after a struggle for a few noments' agakftt his -fteUo^ he was dvercbme b/ 
their violence, and he buistiato tears. As soon- as he' recovered some compo- 
sure,* he proceeded.] 

Mj friend the lord m^ijor ha^proiionnced a deserved paaegyricnpoa 
my learned Mend, Mr. £llis. He has told yon that h& is a BEiaa of 
hononr, of integrity, of independence, and to th^ jnstiee of' the; pane- 
gyric, I most cordially subscribe. But when I heard my worthy 
friend, Mr. M'Q»i7,My^he*wasa£tpersonfto-6tfceeBd'H«nry Grattan,. 
I felt the sitnation«{6 Vhioh thiit;geAt)6tf(a;n^as'redae€Ji : I felt the 
humiliation he was nndei'|;ou%,'when annonaditg MaMer Ellis a fit 
person to represent Binfy> GratSan llf iI^werdtoiStop-Mere, and only 
prononnce that natte, ^tb#iit^fiirtlidr«oittmMt, I H^ootr Uen thousand 
responsive fedibgs^lrOTtfd bdm fn^ the breast of every tnan who regards 
the independence and honour of his country. Bat, sir, I must dis- 
charge my painful duty to<iBy.'y^wglnaBd-^I<HS«iin(H*^I am unable 
•—every affection of iny nature is ^awn back to the tomb of 'Mm 
who'honotir^ tne wi)^ hW friendship. 

[Here his powerful emotion 4igaSn overeame' hia:!, ind aga!&'>the'irbole •audi- 
tory sympathised in his sorirow. ^As for Mr.rXa«a4taii,'he^weptbitterly-diiH9g 
all the time the i^ght' honourable gentleman Was spekidng)] 

I wmM deem)it^teiryigeOMid^lnlpi6ty, if-r<^el^to auti^r any feel- 
ing of iftdtion or ]^rty to lilleiftre wieh ehis'sdeton ^aty. -When I 
seeFrotestflttts 4nd'XM<Mksilnt«iiaiagled4n^hls'^ feeM 

am sarmmded b7 Me]jds^^«fidrGars«d'4»e Ihe^i^lrwho, byttiy an 
or -espretsion, Wculd 'OfildilavoAr to -^k^iidle^ the dimes of oonteiltion 
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amongst tbem. I will not here attempt the vain task of recapitnia* 
ting the services and the virtues of the friend we have lost. They 
are far above the reach of mj hnmble powers to do them justice. 
Bat great as his patriotism was, no feeling was ever more grateful to 
his hearty than the^support of the Protestant constitution. It was 
the rare felicity of that immortal man, to have been at once the ad- 
vocate of every class of his majesty's subjects, and to have given 
equal satisfaction to all ; and in the highest soarings of his enthu- 
siasm, and in the warmest zeal of his exertions, the pole star that 
guided both, was his wish to strengthen the connexion. I do not 
now talk of Protestant or Catholic. It would be profanation to the 
dead to make any distinction. I came here to talk of Ireland ! And 
never could I perform a duty more serviceable to my countrjrmen, 
than to implore them not to degrade themselves by trampling on the 
ashes of their father, and their benefactor. And I tell my learned 
friend, that I could never offer him a sincerer mark of friendship, 
than by advising him to retire from a contest, in which he could not 
triumph, without sharing in the degradation of those who have thrust 
him forward. How I should compassionate his feelings, when paraded 
through those streets, his memory would return to the days when 
that great man, now no more, passed those same streets, between the 
files of his countrymen, resting on their arms, as it was well said, 
ui admiratioii of his vurtues. 

Even when proud Caesar 'midst triamphant can^ 
The spoils of nationSi and the pomp of wars, 
Ignobly vain and impotently great, 
Show'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in state, 
As her dead father's reverend image past 
The pomp was 'darkened and the day o'ercast. 
The triumph ceased — tears gushed from every ey«^ 
The world's great master passed unheeded by ; 
Her last good man dejected Rome adored, 
And honoured Caesar's less than Cato's sword. 

When I look at my young friend who sits beside me, my mind is 
led back to the times when I saw his great father scaring and blast- 
ing with his lightnings the ranks of venality and corruption. It is 
led back to those hours, when, disarmed of his lightnings, I beheld 
him in the bosom of his family, surrounded by innocence, and domes- 
tic tenderness. My young friend beside me inherits those virtues 
— ^his father's image walks before him, and when a mean idea could 
enter his breast, he must be possessed of a boldness in infruny beyond 
the share of moderate degeneracy. I^ then, it be asked what secu- 
rity exists for his parliamentary conduct, I will answer — <^ his name/' 
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The son of the man, unequalled in the sonals of historj'— the man who 
raised his coontiy from the degradation of a province, to the rank of 
a nation— the man who has been hononred by the great, the good, 
the illnstrions — ^he who deeps amidst kings and patriots, and the 
most distingoished statesmen^-for the empire claims the honour of 
entombing him, and his very ashes confer a glory upon Britain. 

I am now led to consider the claims of my learned friend, who I 
admit to be a man of honour, of integrity, and of talents. I will not 
ask what are the acts he has done, the proofs he has given, the trials 
he has undergone ; but I will say in du*ect terms, if he possessed 
every qualification-*—if he possessed a genius as transcendent as the 
immortal man he claims to succeed — ^if he manifested as ardent a 
patriotism — ^if he had procured a free trade for his country— -I say 
that still. Master Ellis ought to be rejected by the citizens of Dublin. 
Are you aware, that he is at this moment under a responsibility as 
awful as the trust yon are called upon to repose in him ? Are you 
aware of the duties he is bound to discharge by his office, which he 
has said (inadvertently, no doubt) he holds independently, but in 
which he has deceived you, for he only holds it during pleasure. 
He is bound by his oath, to sit in his office from eleven to three 
o'clock during term, and out of term from twelve to three. He is 
obliged, as he himself has sworn, to attend ten months of the year 
in his office, and to spend his evenings in preparing his decisions for 
the next day. Let me now ask, how he can realize the promise of 
Mr. M^Qnay, that he will assiduously attend to his duties in West- 
minster! Will he keep that promise? He gives you bad security 
for it, when he abandons the old trust confided to him, and for 
which he is well paid. Who is capable of doing all that? Is 
Master Ellis capable of dischar^g ' his duties in Dublin, and in 
Westminster together ? 

[Mr. Pltmket then read an account, from Mr. Ellis's own examination in the 
coinmismoneis of inquiry's report, of the different important and ditHcult duties 
he had to perform in all matters of account, taxing of costs, &c., in the 
Court of Chancery.] 

These are not like the duties of a judge, with the intervention of 
a jury ; they are not like the decisions of a judge pronounced in 
open court, with the wholesome check of the public eye upon him. 
He has a difficult and complicated duty to discharge, in which he 
must exercise the soundness of his own discretion. I do not mean 
to say, that Master Ellis would suffer any improper feeling to sway 
his mind in the administration of justice ; but when a disappointed 
suitor leaves his office, who has been opposed to aujiuer suitor who 
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has a* votei and he himsdf hM none ; wiU lie^ hjMiaverJaetly he.be 
coodemned^ utter no mormnr when retiring ?- Justice must be not 
only. pure, but: unauspectod* WIH that-manbe unsuspected^ who is 
deciding, the cause »of a? petsout inithe esfOBmg^ to whom he has doffed 
his bat. in the moraaDg) s:|ipplioating. hiiii for hiscTOto ?• L do notsay 
this lightly ; I am net^nowrUfon-a topi^ calcolated to catch popular 
appIaA3ey or tickle tlie ears of- seiBe individaals, but L];dedge myself 
this GiTGumstance shall. npt:pa8s^ without being made at subject of 
legislatiire investigation* l am aware, that there are instances of 
English masters in obanoorjirihaTiug been in padisoMnt. My answer 
to that is .tirofold« ' It is physically possible for a. master, in Lopdon 
to dischaige the duties of both offieefl. But bow is & man, who is * 
obliged* to remain ia his office in DikUin.for ten months iU' the year, 
able to attend: to his4pairliameMfU7'^nti^^ in London ? He^ can only 
be absent fqom his. office fi>f< two months in theyear, as he. himself 
has sworn, and that in, the middle of the longr vacation) when the 
parliament is not sitting; theeafoce, if' he is so anxious to assist the 
legishri^ure, he cap only do it witl^ his advice,^ and he^cao.do that as 
he is. If! be is so eager to enligbtett tkes^ by hia. advice, in God's 
name let bim give > it to them now* But I assert, there never was 
such a thing heard of as. a. master in chanceijy, even in England, 
canyassing for a< contested, electioi)^ If' such &flagisaat outrage of 
the first pdneiples of jusHoe were. attempted ifi the sister country, 
the delicapy of English notions of right would shrink with, alarm 
from it. And let me ask my honest fiiend% are they actiog a worthy 
part, when, they propose, to a man, todo an a(Ct which would be con- 
sidered an outrage to justice in l^ondon ? They think they ax^ now 
serving themselvesn-that they ane promoting their interests, and 
forwarding certain sdiemeS'-rpbut I predict, that before many months 
will have elapsed, every man who has taken a part in this deguading 
transBiCtion, w;ill wis^ h^ w£|S nop born on the day h^ first inteiiiered 
in it. 

Mr. Plunket then adverted to tbe Catholic cause and the late Ifr. Giattan's 
advocacy of it, whose object, he said, he knew was to give strength to the Pro- 
testant conne^on, and security to. the empire. 

It is the basis of liberty, and I shall therefore be then* advppate. 
They are not storming tl^ constitution* by wild t^eo]^ and danger- 
ous innovs^joius,. bii^t are calp^y, te9[iperatel^,, and cpnatltntionally 
seeking for> their qgbts ; and if die^ deu^t^'d, they would be de- 
grad^.(i — ^if they were confuted to be the cree{)ipg alaves they, are, 
and abandoned their lof)y aspmngs^ aftei; libert]^, I vrpuld warn 
every Protestant in the land again,^ the, pont^oi^ of thdir society. 
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The Tight JtiQiiourable geatleoiMii coodadeKl by sayiogf— 

I am probably shortly to laj their cltums befoi^tiie le^attwe, but 
t shaXi feel disable aod paralyzed' if I do not see my young fidend 
beside me,.aheaJ;lied.ia.the;ai»»piv.of.bis imiooctolfiaher. 

H^ Uteii' proposed H^npf ^hrttaii', E3q«, ae a fit- and prop«r peMosi to repve' 
BOit the dt^r of Dublin la parliament. 



CATHOLIC RELIEF. 

M^hrmry 28, 1831. 

Fob eight ye^rs the claims of the Catholics were utterly disregarded in par- 
liament After the defeat of Grattan's bill. in 1813, the House of' Oommona 
relapsed into its old temper of indifference, and peace bi-ought back such a 
sense of security in England that no British minister would per3 bis place by de- 
' voting himself to a measure merely Irish, and so hateftil to the House of Lords. 
In 1814 the petitions were simply presented. In 1815 Sir Henry Parnell at- 
tempted to get a committee on the Irish petition, but wa^ defeated by a majo- 
rity of 81.. In 1816 Grattan brought forward the question, and was beaten by 
a majority of 31. In 1817 Lord Donoughmore in the, House of Lords, Grattan 
in J>he House of Commons, again moved. Although the majorities grew every 
year less and less, still the annual motion had become a mere parliamentary sham- 
battle. In May, 1818, General Thornton elicited what was considered a favour- 
able debate, by moving directly the repeal. of the test acta; but neither the 
Catholics nor the government had given him any. saaetion, and on Castlareagh's 
niotion: the house passed unanimously to the previous question. Next year, how- 
ever, the majority against Grattan was only two ; and the tone of the debates, 
the growth of public opinion outside^ and- the abilltiei^ union, and courage which 
had begun to be displayed, in thi» Itish Caldiolic agitation, ifidicated that some 
decisive attempt 9t a settiem«ot shomld soon be. Baade^ ^ 

Grattan died. in 1820, and. Pluoils:et; succeeded to lua parliamentary position to- 
wards the Catholic canse. Xn that secsion^othing was attempted, owing to the 
queen's trial. But in the first session of the new parSam^it, a combined attempt 
of the English and Irish CatboUos waa made, and Plimket appeared in formal 
charge of their case, On the 23th of F^maiy, tha> debate preceding th@ second 
great effort to remove the Cathelic disalnlities occupied the house. 

Lord Kugent opened the business by presenting the petition of the English 
Catholics, signed by 8000 persons, llie Duke of Norfolk, earl marshal of Eng- 
land, headed that long roll of aliens fbr conaoience aaka Seven peens and four- 
teen baronets of the oldest and purest blood in.En^and faUowad hlanatae. Seven 
af the churchmen, who then discharged the duties of the dormant (Datholic hier- 
archy of England, signed among the aristocratic laity of their caste — but the name 
of thQ vehement polemic Doctor Milner was missed from the list. Then followed 
the scanty^ thousands of the Saxon people, scattered all ovar tlfea length and 
breadth of Britain, wha throagit bloody persecutions a^d the sgrstematic con* 
tumely of the law for continned centuries, had clung Caithful tp tha £»ith of Bede 
and of Becket, of Alfred and of More. 

Since the debate of 1813, the question had undergone anxious discossion in 
the House of Lords, and the bendi of bishops had with natural eagerness entered 
upon the controversy. In the Bishop of Norwich the Catholics found an ablaj 
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and zealous adyoca^ Plnnket, in the coarse of his speech, argaes in reply to one 
of the most oonspicaoiia prelates apoa the other side. Dr. Marsh, who had been ad • 
vanced to the bishopric of Llandaff, and thence translated to that of Peterbo- 
rough, opposed Lord Donoughmore*s motion in an ingenious speech, the object 
of which was to ^ow that the Cathofics were not exduded fiK>m the blessings of 
the constitution for their belief respecting transnbstanttation, the invocation of the 
saints, or their other speculative rdigious opinions, but because they divided theu: 
allegiance, ^ving part of it to their own sovereign, and part to a foreigner — were 
therefore deficient in civil worth, and ought not to be placed in the same rank 
with those who gave all their allegiance to their native king. This was new 
ground, and etidted from Flunket one of the most masterly displays of sheer 
logic ever heard in the English House of Commons. 

Another branch of his argument is in reply to Peel, and on the mere political 
groimds—that the Catholics were too strong a body to be entrusted with full civic 
faculties, bound as they were by all their instincts and passions to use whatever 
powers the constitution should endow them with to plot and perpetrate the sub- 
version of the Protestant churdi estabUshment — ^therefore, that emancipation 
really meant the separation of Ireland and ruin of church and state. The rest of 
this long and powerAil speech is an e±act analysis of the historical and legal re- 
lations of the Catholics to the constitution, and a demonstration that in consis- 
tency the house was bound to continue the reactionaiy course of legislation which 
for the last half century had been In their Cavour, and that their complete eman- 
cipation was a measure d^pmmy justum, et iahttare^ fraught with security to ex- 
iiting establishments, and for the general good of the commonwealth. 

The first of the Irish petitions was that of the Catholic committee. 

Sib, I hold in my hand a petition, signed by a very considerable 
number of his majesty's Roman Catholic subjects of Ireland. From 
tlic names attached to it, which amount to many thousands, distin- 
guished for rank, fortune, talents and everything which can confer weight 
and influence, — ^from the means which these persons possess of col- 
lecting the opinions of the people in that part of the United Kingdom — 
the petition may be £urly considered as speaking the sentiments of 
the great body of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 

A similar petition was presented, from the same body, the year 
before lasL It is unnecessary for me to remind the house that, on 
that occasion, it was presented by the late Mr. Grattan. It was 
sanctioned by the authority of his name, and enforced by all the re- 
sistless powers^ which'waited on the majesty of his genius. I have 
no design to give vent to the feelings with which my heart is filled, 
or to mingle with the public mourning the mere peculiar and selfish 
regrets, which have followed to the grave the friend by whose confi- 
dence I was honoured, by whose wisdom I was instructed, by whose 
example I was guided. His eulogium haB been heard from the lips 
of kindred eloquence and genius. The last duties have been rendered 
to his tomb by the gratitude and justice of the British people. In 
his death, as in his life, he has been a bond of connexion between the 
countries. 
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I will not weaken the foxce of that enlo^nm, or disturb the so- 
lemnitj of those obsequies, by mj feeble praise, or unayailing sor- 
row ; but with respect to the sentiments of that great and good man 
on this particular question. I wish to saj a word. Sir, he had me^ 
ditated upon it deeply and earnestly — ^it had taken early and entire 
possession of his mind, and held it to the last. He would willingly 
have closed his career of gloiy in the act of asserting within these 
walls the liberties of his countrymen ; but still, regarding them as 
connected with the strength, the .concord, and the security of the 
empire. Sir, he was alive to fame— to the fame that follows virtue. 
The love of it clung to him to the last moments of his life ; but 
though he felt that '^ last infirmity of noble minds," never did there 
breathe a human being who had a more lofty disdain for the shal- 
low and treacherous popularity which is to be courted by subser- 
viency, and purchased at the expense of principle and duty. He 
fblt that this question was not to be carried as the triumph of a 
party or of a sect, but to be pursued as a great measure of public good, 
an which all were bound to forego their prejudices, and to humble 
their passions for the attainment of justice and of peace. 

In the humble walk, and at the immeasurable distance at which 
it is my lot to follow the footsteps of my illustrious^ friend, I pledge 
myself to be governed by the same spirit* I have a firm and en- 
tire persuasion, that justice and policy require that the prayer of this 
petition should be complied with ; but I am equally convmced, that if 
this question is pressed, or carried on any other terms but such as will 
give full satisfaction to the Protestant mind, it cannot be productive 
of good. All these objects appear to me to be attainable ; with this 
view, and in this temper only will I prosecute them. 

Mr. Plimket then moved, that the petition should be broaght up. 

Mr. Denis Browne seconded the motion. The petition was brought ap, 
read, and ordered to be printed. 

Petitions to the same effect, from the Roman Catholic inhabitants of the 
parishes of St. Anne's, St Andrew's, St. Mark's, and St Peter's, in the dty of 
Dublin, and from the Boman Catholic inhabitants of the county and city of 
Waterford, were brought up by Mr. Plunket, read, and ordered to be printed; 
after which Mr. Plunket, having resumed his place, spoke in substance as fol- 
lows : — 

Sir, having presented the petitions confided to me by so respectable 
portions of the Roman Catholics of the empire, it now remains for me 
to discharge my duty as a member of this house, by bringing forward 
a motion founded on their prayer, and calculated for their relief. I 
desire to be considered as applying, not on the part of the Roman 
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CatboJics, prajing to be relieved from the pressure of a grievance;, 
but, as a member of the legislature, on behalf of Protestants and 
Boman Catholics both. I require of this house to take into their 
consideration, earnestly and immediately, the relative sitnation (^both; 
ft situation which, on the one side, involves the charge of harshness 
and injustice ; which excites on the other a sense of injury and op- 
pression, and which, in its consequences, must be degrading and dan- 
gerous, as well to the party which inflicts as to the party which suf- 
fers. My primary object, therefore, is to anive at * pubKc good by 
doing an act of pubMc justice. I am sure that if it is an act of jus- 
tice, it will be the foundation of ultimate concord. I believe besides, 
that it will be productive of a high degree of immediate satis&ction, 
and will be followed by a warm feeing of gratitude. 

But these are advantages secondary and inferior, although cer- 
tainly desirable, and not to be lef^ out of the account. To suppose 
that the allaying of present discontent is the principal object of the 
measure which I have the honour to bring forward, is utterly to under- ' 
value its importance, and to misconceive its bearing. Sir, the Roman 
Catholics of both countries have nobly disentitled themselves to such 
a topic. On their part, I am bold to say, that determined as they 
are never to abandon their claims on the justice and on the wisdom 
of parliament, their resolution is equally fixed to await, with patience 
and confidence, the result of that wisdom and justice in which they 
know they cannot be finally disappointed. Tha^ there does exist an 
anxious and eager desire in that body to share in the rights of Eng- 
lishmen, I should be ashamed, for them, to deny. That there may 
grow a sickness of hope deferred, which ought to be administered to 
them, I will not attempt to conceal. Neither am I so sanguine as to 
think, or so sUly as to assert, that the adoption of any measure which 
can be proposed to parliament, will have the effect of allaying at once 
every unpleasant feeling which a long course of unwfee policy may 
have produced. I do not entertain the childish expectation that con- 
cession will operate as a charm, and that at the very moment in which 
the storm has ceaaed to blow, the waves wiU subside and the murmms 
win be htished ; bBt I feel convinced that agitation cannot be for- 
midable or lasting, and.that in rendering justice we must obtain secu- 
rity. 

And, sir, these are not the questions of stajtesmen. Our duty is 

to inquire whether injustice is offered to our fellow-subjects, and it 

BO, to atone for it ; whether grievances press on them at which they 

have reason to be dissatisfied, and if so, to remove them ; T^hether 

njurious distinctions exist, and if so, to obliterate them. If these 
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things exdte discontent, the more our shame to 6n£fer Injastice, and 
grievaoees, and injqxioas distinctiona to remain, and the more im« 
perioDs the call on eyery honourable miad to do them awaj. 

I desire, thesefore, in^Jie oataefc, (ofatve it distinctly nnderstoed, 
that my object is net to apply a palliative to temporary or accidental 
lumionrs. I call on the deliberate wisdom of tUs house to look at 
things, and into thdr canses. If iSbay find any institntion pressing 
heavily and nnnecessarity on theiights andfeeUngs of any portion of 
the subjects, tbey 'know' thit it nnst ultimately generate discontent; 
that the longer it is eontinited,'the deeper that iUscontent must sink 
into the hearts cf tfie aggrieved parlies. And if, sir, diese grievances 
bear not on individuals, or on small classes, bnt on the great mass of 
the people, intone of the most iaapostant portions of : the empire, the 
house must feel that not a moment shouhi be lost in avesting ^e evils, 
which must grow fit>m a state of society so alarmingand unnatural. 
Admitting, then, that this great measure is esposed to the lot of all 
human measures for thaha]^|Mnes8> of human beiogs ; that the un- 
reasonable will not be convinced ; that those who wi^ for war, will 
not rejoice in peace ; that the h^ts in politics and in religion will 
remain true to their bigotfy and bliad to their interests ; still, I say, 
you do your duty its legators, and doubt not that they will do their 
duty assutjects. The lasting, iruit of honest government is lawM 
obedience, as certainly as insubordination and resistance grow iiom 
insolence and ii^ustice. 

Before I enter on the coasderations which appear properly and 
necessarily to belong^to the subject, I beg leave, sir, to deprecate a 
mode of dealing with it which, has been uniformly, and, I fear, not 
nnsuccessfally resorted to, ; I mean the argument Ihat our plan is 
not perfect : that thete-aie ineongraities in the detsdl; that some of 
the offices, which we |»apose to open, are as dang^ous as some of 
those which we propose to keep closed ; that some of the oaths 
which' we propose to-retain, aie unwise and afi&ontfhl as those which 
"we desire to -abrogate; that we are not all agreed as to the.condi^ 
tiotts which "we would impose, or as to the necessity of at all impose 
ingthem. 

Sir, this i^pears to me to be neither a fair nor a jnanly mode of 
meeting the question. 

If the measure, in sany slutpe or form. Is ahogether inadmissible, 
belt so : show this, and there k an end of it. 

•But, be it good, or be it bad, no man can doubt that it is a ques« 
tion of deep -and vital importance. Does justice require it ? Does 
the coDstitutioii.admit of it? iDoes policy idlow it ? .All these are 
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fair and open questions, and mnst be met Bat if^ without impeach- 
ing it on these solid and substantial grounds, you content yourselves 
with saying, that the particular measure is not well matured, or that 
there are inconsistendes in the detail, or that the proposed arrange- 
ments are not clear or accurate ; these, I say, are considerations to 
exdte every man, who feels an interest in the public good, to come 
at once to the discussion, to join his labours in reconciling the diffi- 
culties, and in rounding the arrangements. But it is neither a manly, 
a patriotic, nor, give me leave to say, an honest part, to condemn the 
principle because the phm is weak. To him who says that the prin- 
ciple oi concession is, in itself, radically vicious, I have no other 
answer than to join issue on its soundness. But to Mm who admits 
that the matter is of deep and earnest interest, but who, without 
saying whether it ought or ought not to be effected, demurs to its 
consideration, because he sees imperfections in the , means pro- 
posed, I have a right to answer, where is your privilege for neu- 
trality or indifference in that which concerns you as much as me, 
because it involves the best interests of your country ? If your ob- 
jection grows solely from the difficulty, assist me in getting rid of the 
difficulty ; help me to clear up what is obscure, to reconcile what 
appears inconsistent, to facilitate what appears difficult to reduce to 
practice ; join with me in removing the obstacles to that which, if it 
is not public evil, is public good. 

Sir, this is not a question on which. any party has a right to lurch, 
and practise stratagems, and take advantage. If it be not utterly 
inadmissible, the state has a claim on every man who feels that he, 
has that within him which is capable of rendering public service, to join 
in the consideration of this question as its friend and auxiliary. 
These claims are not to be encountered as an invading enemy, or 
avoided by device and stratagem. We come forward with no inno- 
vation on ancient practice, with no attack on constituted authority, 
no quarrel with existing establishments, no storming of the strong- 
holds of the constitution, no theoretical experiment for new rights, 
no resting on unvouched professions ; but an unanimous body, con- 
sisting of millions of the king's liege subjects, come before parliament, 
humbly and peaceably, men whose undeviatiug loyalty stands re- 
corded on your journals and your statute books ; they come forward 
petitioning to be admitted to the privileges enjoyed by their ances- 
tors, in order that they and their posterity may enjoy and exercise 
them, in cordial support of all the establishments, of all the lawful 
authorities of the state, according to the well-known prindples, and 
the sound, tried, practical doctrines of the constitution. 
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Sr^ each claims are entitled to an hononrable meeting. Let them 
be pnt down by reason ancL by trnth ; but, if that cannot be done, 
eyerj able and honest man is bound to assist me in the details which 
are necessary (and most difficult I admit them to be) for carrying 
them into effect. 

I really do not apprehend that I have to encounter any feeling of 
hostility in this house. I am sure no man wishes that the plan of 
conciliation should be impossible. That there cannot be discovered 
such a plan, I believe no man has sufficient grounds for asserting ; 
I have some confidence in expressing the hope and opinion that there 
may, because I know that, within the last few years, nearly a majority 
of this house was of opinion in favour of a spedfic plan, of which admis- 
sion to parUai^ient formed a part ; and had it not been for the indiscre- 
tion of some of those who fancied they were friends to the Roman 
Catholics, that measure would then have probably been carried. 

Sir, at that lime the empire was reeling to its centre under the 
heaviest tempest that ever was weathered by a great nation. I will 
not believe that any person who, in that hour of danger and dismay, 
yielded his assent to the desires of the Roman Catholics, will now be 
disposed to retract it. It will not easily be forgotten that, proud and 
noble as the exertions of the whole British people have been in bring- 
ing that contest to a triumphant issue, no portion of them have been 
more distinguished than the Roman Catholics. They have shed their 
blood in defence of our laws and liberties, with a prodigality of self- 
devotion which proves them worthy to share in tiiem. This house 
and this country, I trust, have not hot and cold fits ; and I know 
that the question will now receive an attention as anxious and favour- 
able as if the enemy were pressing to land upon our shore, and our 
hopes of immediate safety rested on the cordial union of every por- 
tion of our people. 

Whatever difference of opinion exists on this subject, there is little 
of hostility, nothing of rancour. Prejudices, I must say, I believe, 
there are ; but when I call them so, I acknowledge them to be de- 
rived firom an origin so noble, and to be associated with fedings so 
connected with the times when our dvil and religious liberties were 
established, that they are entitled to a better name ; and I am con- 
fident that they are accessible to reason and open to conviction, if 
met by the fair force of argument without rudeness and violence. 
Sir, it is .impossible to mistake the feeling of the house and of the en- 
lightened part of the country on this subject, or to doubt that it is 
a growing one. 
The liberal and gentlemin-Bke temper in which the question has 
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betn dlfecasBedy is in itself of. iheilusheflbiTafa^f not needy frointlioi 
hope it' holds out that the caaifii|f if josVJBiiifltiaJiiaifttelj.i^yaUy bst 
from the sooihiof^ ioflafiDce with wmch i&^iu^.Qa the nuo^ of oop 
felbiv^eubjeetBU WithiespecttothoBomanCSatholiflaoflrdMi^^ 
satisfied that the tone in which the rejection of their daiinshiw of late; 
jearo beeDnttered^has oonriderabljF aDftenedlhttr disafipointaieiit at 
that rejection^ and lido HDtrthink^Itinjiiiie the intoiaata.of myoowa^" 
men^when I sayths^. theicharacter of. fair aIld^l]l^ral^di»mafiLaa 
with which the question has been met ia ^e. naked parUamoii^.the 
absence of ihYidionspMrtT^&ding^ the<freedoiB.fi:6ia:lMg9tz?)r^ the for- 
bearance and moderatimi: which: has gmenfly-mackedi tihe opinions 
and governed' tiie language of the o^oodnta of the- measwe^has; 
done mora to conoiliaierithfiir anndsHi;haa> nanf o#k thA^oonoesskiasi 
wiiioii itadibrmsriy. been made ; yieldifid^ as they toogeomally. were,, 
with grudge and relnetsncq aad.aocom^BMed.by repRMnhMcharges- 
and degrading insinuations. 

And now, sh'^I.shaH prooodd^ without fhitiier rprefaee^to thevmain: 
aa^oment. The qiEgstooa pi;(38eushsiteei£.ia':thie0 distiiiQiu points, ot, 
Tiew ; as a question of reUgion^ as SLqaeBtion of oonst^ulioiial prin- 
dple, and.asr a question of ^peiicf . a»i expediently onrefetenoe to the 
stability of oureKisting estattlMimeiits... 

Oo'tiie firat topk it is not maoessacyltet J ahouM sa^i mneh. . II 
am; led to advert to it^notASOjnnfik&omnthe.inatingthalithe i^^- 
cation of thBTeligious.piAe£pie'io civil ri^tsbhascnpon the argument) 
as. it regards the Boman CatfadiG^ As^from a^^B^imgrof thd/seaoas* 
iDJvEcj which 'it is oalcnlatedlto woik to. tfaexanse.of Ghdatiiaaiity. 
As annrgun^nt afiectingrtha Bomatt;Oathnlimi, men^y aaisudi^ it 
has of latO'been altogedieriabandmied. . Socfinr thescausa of reli^ou 
and of troth is mncb indebted' to&nif^ mrorend pvelate? of the.Es* 
tablished Church, to whom I shall presently have occaaonmore par- 
ticularly to allude. He ha^faa^iaBknowledpEl, (and no onoof the 
right- reyarendf.bench^ln' whoae prsBeootthe madethe^aeknewiedg- 
mevt, disavowed* Ins'sentiment^, that tliacjprofiisaxm of theuBsman* 
CajMic religion^ mero^^aa a ffeligiDns4^pinioB,.oir othnrwise- tban.iia 
affording an in&renee ^ a wantof €iviiweBth^;wiB ODt^.pDopMEi^ the 
snbjwt of any pohlaoalvdisabyit^ . Peduips;. dmreforoy so fax as. the 
pareseotmeasord^isiCooBemfid^ I 'mighb<sa&iy dismiss -this fncdiefi con- 
sideradion^^^ this topic ; buton m|p90imbehi^,.and on behalf ofjall tiie 
m^nbers of thiaihouse, whoaieobligedto mahertfaedeclaratioai nowre« 
quiredlby law^ I-hqpe XBhaUJ)e«Kca8edi£I.make afewobservsttiQnB.: 

In the first place, it appears obvious that the requiring a rdigioss. 
* The Bl^t K6«i Hecbttt 'Mu^^ Bisfatfp of Petttboroogh. 
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'pledge to the state, as a qualificatioa for civil rights, makes religion 
^m affair of state ; because . yoa cannot laj it down'as a rule to be 
4ipplied only ia a case of true religioa; for every religion is the tr^ei 
one ia the opinion of its own professors; and therefore, if the posi^ 
tion is true in oar instance, it most be equally true that, in every 
state, Protestant or Catholic, Christian or Pagan, the interests ot 
true religion require a pledge .to the state that the person- admitted toi 
its privileges is of the religion of that state* All this leads to the 
unavoidable inference that, in the opinion of those who so argue^ 
there is no truth iaiiay religion, and no criterion other than its adop- 
tion by the state. I do not say that such a principle may, not be 
taken on trust by an honest man, and hotly insisted on by him, if 
he happens to be a zealous man, but I say it cannot be deliberately 
and rationally maintained by any person who believes that there is., 
any absolute truth in any religion*^ 

Ags^U) if religion is to be an affair of state, why not require some 
positive profession of faith^^s a quaMcation ? Such as that he is a 
Christian,, or that he believes ia (iod^ or in a future state, or that he* 
has an immortal soul ? Why does the declaration sound only in hor-»: 
Tor, and antipathy, and denunciation of another religion ? If the lawi 
is to be put into a state of electricity by the church, why not of posi- 
tive electricity ? 

Ag^in; if we are to denoigice, ,why denounce only one particulao 
sect of Christians ? Why not Sociaians ? Why. not those who 
deny the diviae nature of our Lord ? Why select those who believe 
all that we4o, merely because they .believe something more ? Why 
not Jews, Mahometans^, Pagans? Aay oae of these may safely. 
make the dedaratioa, provided .he is williag.to commit the breach of 
good manners which it requires. He may not only deny our God 
and our Bedeemer, but he may worship Jupiter or Oskis, an ape or* 
a crocodile, the host of heaven or the creeping things of the earth ; . 
let' him only have a statutable horror of the religion of others, and 
agree to brand with thd name of idolatry the religion of the greater, 
part of the Christian world. But iiirtW, if the Boman Cathplic. 
religioa is to be singled out as that, by the commoa bead of hatred' 
to which we are all to be united in the ties of brotheriy love and 
Ghristiaa charity, why select only one p£u*ticular article of their faith,, 
and say that the sacrifice of the Ma^ is impious and idolatrous?! 
Why leave them their* seven. sacraments,, their auricular confession, 
thek purgatory^, all equally badges of superstition, evidences of 
contumacy and pauses of schism ? Why make war exclusively upon : 
this one article ? '. We all dedace solemnly, that we consider Uie sa- > 
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orifice of the Mass as superstitions and Idolatrons. Now I entreat 
each member of this house to snppose that I am asking him indi- 
Tidnallj, and as a prirate gentleman, does he know what is said, or 
meant, or done in the sacrifice of the Mass ; or how it differs from 
oar own mode of celebratmg the commnnion, so as to render it super- 
stitions and idolatrons ? If I could count upon the vote of every 
member, who must answer me that upon his honour he does not know, 
I should be sure of carrying, by an overwhelming majority, this or 
any other question I might think it proper to j)ropose. Were I now 
to enter on a discussion of the nature of these doctrines, every mem- 
ber would complun that I was occupying the time of statesmen with 
subjects utterly unconnected with the business of the house or the 
policy of the country. Can there be a more decisive proof of its 
unsuitableness as a test ? 

Still, even at the hazard of being censured for my irrelevancy, I 
must venture one or two observations on the point denounced. It 
is important that I should do so, because the truth is that at the 
reformation the difference between the two churches on this point 
was considered so slight and so capable of adjustment, that it was 
purposely left open. Our communion service was so fiamed as to 
admit the Roman Catholics, and they, accordingly, for the first twelve 
years of Elizabeth's reign, partook of our communion, and there is 
nothing to prevent a conscientious Roman Catholic doing so at this 
day. The sacrament of our Lord's Supper is, by all Christians, held 
to be a solemn rite of the Church, ordained by its divine founder as 
a commemoration of his sacrifice, and most efficacious to those who 
worthily receive it with proper sentiments of gratitude and contri- 
tion ; so far, all Christians agree, and we are on the grounds of Scrip- 
ture and of common sense ; but beyond this the Roman Catholic is 
said to assert that the body of our Lord is actually present in the 
sacrifice. Now this, in the only sense in which I can affix a mean- 
ing to it, I must disbelieve. It is contrary to the evidence of my 
senses and to the first principles of my reason. But the Roman 
Catholic states that he does not believe the body of our Lord to be 
present in the Eucharist, in the same sense in which it is said to be 
in heaven ; for he admits that the same body cannot be in two 
places at the same time, but it is present in a sense ; the council of 
Lateran s^ys sacramentally present. Now what this sense is I own 
baffles my faculties. The proposition which states it I can neither 
affirm nor deny, because I cannot understand it any more than if it 
was laid down as a dogma, that it was of a blue colour, or six feet 
high. I feel satisfied, as a sincere Christian, resting on Scripture and 
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reason, that it b not necessary for me to involve myself in these 
mysteries ; and of this I am sure that I shonld act a very nnchiis- 
tian as well as a very ungentleman-like part, if I were to join in 
giving ibnl names to tiie professors of this, to me, incomprehensible 
dogma. 

Whether it be a fit subject for polemical controversy I will not 
pretend to say. Queen EUzabeth certainly thought it was not, and 
forbade her divines to preach concerning it ; and they thought her 
judgment too good on such points not to render an implicit obedience 
to her commands. I will beg leave, sir, to read a short extract from 
Burnet's History of the Reformation, bearing on this point :— ^^ The 
chief design of the queen's council was to unite the nation in one 
faith, and the greatest part of the nation continued to believe such a 
presence (the Real Presence), therefore it was recommended to the 
divines to see that there shoidd be no express definition made against 
it ; that so it might be as a speculative opinion, not determined, in 
which every man was left to the freedom of his own mind." Such 
were the opinions of Queen Elizabeth, the founder of the Reforma- 
tion. Perhaps no monarch ever swayed the British sceptre who 
had so profound an acquaintance with the royal art of governing. 
To the Protestant religion, certainly, no monarch ever was more 
sincerely and enthusiastically attached. On the truth of these opi- 
nions she hazarded her throne and life. But she respected the opi- 
nions and the sincerity of otiiers, and refused to make windows to 
look into the hearts of her subjects. She, Queen Elizabeth, the 
founder of the Reformation, altered the liturgy, as it had been framed 
in the reign of Edward the Sixth, striking out all the passages which 
denied the doctrine of the Real Presence ; and this for the avowed 
purpose of enabling the Roman Catholics to join in communion with 
the Church of England ; and am I to be told that this was done in 
order to let in idolaters to partake of, and to pollute our sacrament ? 
But it seems some of the divines of our day are better Protestants 
than Queen Elizabeth. If she were alive again I should be carious 
to see them tell her so. Indeed, sir, these things are calculated to 
injure the cause of true religion. The Christian is a meek and well- 
mannjered religion, not a religion of scolding and contentious reviling; 
it is an outrage on that religion and a dangerous attack upon its 
evidences, to say that the mission of its divine Founder has hitherto 
served only to establish superstition and idolatry among mankind ; 
and that, except for a favoured few, his blood has been shed in vain. 
In whatever point of view we turn this question, the absurdities in- 
crease upon us. We have legalized then: religion and the sacrifice 
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of the Ma08{ and if tkat is idolatr^^ns^ the king, lords, and com- 
mDns are promoters of iddaiij. B7 the^lst of the late- King we 
require the party claiming certain privileges to swear that he is an 
idolater.! By thesame act we excose himfirom coming to oar church 
only on condition of his going to mass ; that is, we inflict on him 
penaltieB which, are to be remitted on the express terms of his com* 
mittiog, aa act of idolatry. By the same act we inflict penalties on 
any person who disturbs him in the exercise of his idolatry. In Ire- 
land^. we:admiti him to the magistracy, and to administer the laws- of 
a Christian comatry, requiring from him, as a prelimmaxy. condition, 
his oath. that he is aa idolater* Wheutwe reflect oa sdltthia, and 
remember thali we^have established their religion in Canada, and that 
we.Are.in do^ aUiaoce, for the pmppse of protecting religion and 
morals, with great nations professing the Boman Catholic reUgion, is 
it not obvioBs {hat the perseverance in such a declaration i& calculated 
to bring our relig^n.and our chacaGiter into contempt, and to make 
thinking men ^onbt the sincerity of our professions? Whatever may 
be the fate of the other .part of this- question I cannot bring myself 
to believe that this A>iU;rage upon the religious. decencies.of. thejcoun-* 
try will be suffered to remain on our statute- book. 

Sir, I shallTiow proceed to the. consideration of the questiouyso 
far as it involves thQ objectlbn derived ihom thd supposed ^existenca. 
of ceM;«in principles of the constitutiony inconsistent with. the claims; 
of the.Boman Catholics. I shall endeavour ta show that the ex.clu-« 
siott of the Boman Catholics fr(Hn&anGhise and fromoffice, is repug- 
nant .to the ascertalped principles of .our Jfree monarchy ;r that these, 
priuoiplesexistedi. before^ the> reformation^ and wece coeval with the 
flrst foundation of our conatitntion; that they were not touched ati 
tha^refbrmatlQn, ai at the revolution, or at either of the unions ; that, 
the restriction or .suspension of the^ grjew.out of temporary causes ; 
that they weret so declared and aokx^wledged at the time; that, 
when. well considered, they affi^rdia^conflirmation of the. principle ; 
that these causes have long sinc^ cease^ to operate.; that we have > 
acknowledged it; , that we. have acted ton this acknowledgment^ in < 
concerns of the. deepest mopient;tthatrwe have framed a course, 
wiueh^ if the^acknoyi^dgment be truB, 7s. imperfect :jasti(le>f if false^ 
is absolute follyand rashness; saA that, if. we^ stop where we are,. 
we are, precisely /in., the. sltua^n, oft exciting, every disc(mtent,.^n(i. 
orgMisingeveiynuschiefiWhii^ can. 'be, generated. by a senseof' in-* 
juryy.andarmiQg^therpar^ agg$ieved!wiA all, the streng^^ smd all 
the,means;pf wreaking, that resentment^ . whioh belong. to soUdi^nd 
essential power; asitua<aon from which we. cannot rbe. relieved by 
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sbi&tor devioQs; ft atoatioiiy whose jdifficoitie&nnisteT^ytdajr aag** 
mea^ aoi^ if onlf ipot laside, must reonr mtb Aggravated prossMise ; ; 
thai therais' oniy . one: mode. o£j dBaiiog i?kk jtlie.jdxfiieakj ) ^ that . the 
partiof jas<»Qe and of aafefftfia t]M:;saBi» ;.that we ai» cdybadxNi to try ' 
thaprinoiplO'oa'iKfaish'W6;h«fd acted, during, tkejentive of the late 
rdffiSf and. ifrwetfind it a>soaod oob^ to cany U to its.fall eactentk. 

Bjsthe cooststatioxk^of Ihglattd, eYery fiege aidbgect is en^ed^ not i 
mesely to the protection of the law% bnt; ia. admisfiiile! to ail the i 
fraaohisesiand. ail the piiTileges of the atsatei For thd ailment I . 
have now to deal witk is this : '' that by Bome priociptet of the con-^ ' 
stitation,' ind^ndeiub of the positiTe.laWy thetBomaik Oathotic la ne- 
<$essafily' exdjided.? What then is this principle, of exdiaston ? 
Mesely thiSy, '^ that the ; Botuanj Gatholic8^:ackaDwiedge: tha. spiritual i 
supremacy of xhe P«p&." ' Why tkenif^ indapondentLj.of the positiye 
law^ this aoknowldd^aieBt deprivea them of the pnvilegesi. which be- 
long to the liege safojects of the realm, the- excloslTe prindple mnst . 
have been in. force before:! the law. If 90, thoce did; not exist in 
England a< liege man entitled to theipriv-ilei^a? of the eooslitotion 
before' thdtime.of Henry the Eighth ; for till. t^aoopa all aekaowiedged 
the spiritaal enpremaay of the Bope^ Magna Ghaxta was fist^lished 
by onihiwa from thecststo* Those ^Uant baronsy vwhosoi desoendanta . 
have, been .80 feelingly alluded to by my. noble Mend,* though they 
were indeed permitted to achiewy yet were not jenti£kd to chare tho! ' 
lil^OEiies of thdor coimtry» Thisy might not dace to open the great . 
charter whidh had.' been, won bj tibeir hardihood. and patriotism. 
Nay y more, if this principleibe:trtte, there is not, at ythis moment, a 
liege^anhject in any Catholic coontcy in Europe. Sir^ snch traah ^s: , 
this shocks onr common seQie^;aBdx6etataU asguoiant at defiuice. 

What- is. this sfnritaal. sapumaey of the.Bopfs,' and. how does it 
affect the ciril aUegianoe of the:sabject? ThevBomaa.Cathc^CJsnb- 
mitsto the aothority of the common .and the- statute, law.; he ac- 
knowledges tha'foroeLand.bindingnass of. sdl cOQsUtntied^aathorities ; 
aadi 9 lunsdictioDs, xiidl and .eoclesiastical ; ha: claims . no;; coaotiye or * 
coutsnti0a3ojunsdlBtian,jor other than a merely tconsoieiitiona one ; , 
audi the fullest iHostco^on. of this may befomidiin the faco*— tiiat ; 
althoo^'spiritaal tensase might, in this conseientioaa>f<mim^ attach , 
to & marriage which. lonr lawi aUoMv^^yet stili^ the;>Bomaa. Oatholio i 
fhllj^ admits th^ legality of .the marriage* foe .^1 jcivili pnrpoees,. and 
wo^dltviait .withi.spiritaalicenscree > any m«mbenjof Msicbarieh who 
transgressed.' againafi the dvdl rights. which ibelong: to the. wi&^tir.tO' < 
the'lsaoe;;. 
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This I believe tbej are ready to testify, in any form of words 70a 
may think it right to introduce ; or to tske the oath of snpremacy, if 
altered or explained in that sense ; and for the porpose of trying the 
practicability of some snch measure, I propose going into committee. 
Sir, if it is said that the spiritual power may be abused for temporal 
purposes, and that the appointment of their bishops may be an instru- 
ment for such purposes, I admit both ; I shall allude to them more 
par^cularly before I conclude, and I, for one, shall most cheerfully 
concur in the appropriate remedies ; but to si^ that, therefore, the 
aQegiance of the Roman Catholic is imperfect, is an abuse of terms. 
After the repeated declarations of the legislature of both countries on 
this subject, it would seem not unreasonable to require from those 
who take upon themselves to graduate the scale of allegiance, for the 
purpose of exclusion from common right,,to show where, in the prin- 
ciples of our law and constitution, or where^ in the regions of common 
sense, they find the canon on which this exdusion is funded. Sir, it 
has been with no ordinary degree of regret that I have heard theopuiion 
of the distinguished and learned prelate,* to whom I have before al- 
laded« on this subject. With a candour which does him honour as 
a minister of religion, he fairly avows that the religious consideration 
is entirely to be thrown out of the case, save so far as it bears on the 
civil worth of the party. But he says, that ^^nasmuch as the 
Roman Catholic yields that spiritual homage to the Pope which (as 
he thinks) the Protestant of the Established Church of Engkoid 
yields to the King, and which the Protestant of the Established 
Church of Scotland yields to no man, he conceives himself warranted 
to infer that he possesses less of what he calls civil worth ; and not 
only this, but that this difiference is so important as to become a 
specific difference, and therefore to warrant the separation of the 
Roman Catholics into a distinct species, necessarily excluded from 
offices and franchises, while the two others continue entitled to the 
enjoyment of both/' Sir, this is the kind of reasoning which Mr. 
Locke describes as '' seeing a little, presunung a great deal, and so 
jumping to a conclusion." It might have occurred to the mind of 
the learned prelate, accustomed to the predsion of mathematical 
proof as he is, that if the Roman Catholic, for the reason assigned, 
really had less dvil worth than the Protestant, it would not there- 
fore follow that he should be excluded, unless the Protestant's quan* 
tity of civil worth were first proved to be the minimum which would 
warrant admission. But what may be the nature of this quality 
which he is pleased to designate under the new appellatioa of ^^civU 

* Dr. Iklftrsh. 
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worth," he has not thought proper exactly to 6tate. It leaves ont, 
I presume, all consideration of birth or fortune, or such like ; also 
the accidental circumstances of education and learning and talents ; 
9lso the unessential attributes of truth and honour and probity ; 
these aU are circumstances too mean to form any part of his abstrac- 
tions. I must presume so ; for the person who possesses them all 
in the highest degree, if he happens to acknowledge the spiritual 
supremacy of the Pope, is actually excluded, is below zero in his 
scale of ^^ ciyil worth ;'* and the person who is utterly destitute of 
all of them is admitted, provided he is not so punctilious as to refuse 
to deny that snpremaey* 

To the English dissenter, and to the orthodox Scotchman, he 
manifests a degree of indulgence which does more credit to his libe- 
rality than to his logic. They, it seems, are deficient in this " civil 
worth ;" but still he admits them rather, I suppose, to a kind of 
limbo, between the enjoyments which belong to perfect allegiance 
and the curse of ntter exclusion. But he has, by some process, as- 
certained that the Roman Catholic has reached the exact degree of 
deficiency which necessarily draws down the sentence of condemna- 
tion. 

Sir, it would have become the gravity and station of the person 
who made this assertion to refer to some authority or analogy of our 
constitution to warrant it, and not arbitrarily to draw a line of such 
fatal denunciation, merely because he has discovered a circumstance 
which distinguishes firom each other two classes of his fellow-subjects 
and fellow-Christians. Mr. Burke truly says, that ^' there is no 
description of men more absurd than the metaphysician, who, deal- 
ing in essences and universals, rejects the consideration of more and 
less ;" and never was the justice of this truly philosophical remark 
more strongly exemplified than in this argument, which excludes 
from the pide of the state, and from the hope of the royal favour, the 
Howards and the Anmdels, and the long Une of illustrious persons 
who have shone with the brightest lustre on the noblest periods of 
our history, who have gained the charter of our liberties, and fought 
the battles of law and freedom ; and all for this want of " civil 
worth ;" while it lets in the lowest and the vilest, no matter of 
what description, slaves or traitors, outcasts from everything con- 
nected with truth or virtue, merely because their " civil worth" is 
authenticated by denying the spiritual authority of the Roman 
Pontiff. 

Sir, neither in this nor in anything is our constitution metaphy- 
sical or pedantic. Political constitutions are not like natural ones ; 
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tbey grow out of tbe action of man on nan ; there- most be choice, 
approbation, distinction foanded on moral differences. The wisdom, 
and JQBtice^iand discretion, by which the moral order is^ administered^ 
are all cmlike- the laws of matter and 6f motion, which govern the 
physical' world ; and, therefore, when we hear of a machinery so con- 
stituted asto be'capaNe of lettmg into tmst everything that is mi- 
worthy, and of shutting ont 'everything ^at is exalted, we may be 
assured that we have to do with idle Yearns, and that they do not 
proceed ftom any waking, sober, practical views of British law and 
constitution. If it is said that this touchstone does not let in the 
rabble I have described, but merely makes them eligible, then we 
come back to l&e true principles of our policy; the power of the 
crown to reject the base, and to select the wordiy ; the power of the 
people to exckde ^m the franchises which d^end on their -favour, 
the caadidaieswho'are not deserving; and above' all, the controlling 
good sense and vrgihince of the public mind to see that these privi- 
leges are not abused. 

These, sir, are the sound, 'and rational, and practical principles on 
which our consdtvtion has been, formed ; by these it must be pre- 
served, and not by the affectation of what Mr. Pitt, with peculiar 
felicity, calls ''^ a h^Biih uniformity ;" not by inert abstractions, which 
are fit only for the school and the cloister, but become ridiculons 
when appUdd to the concerns of states and to the business of life. 

I speak in the presence of enlightened constitutional lawyers and 
statesmen,' and I do not fear a contradiction when I assert, that the 
doctrine of exdnsion *ia 'not to be found in the prinoiples, or in the 
analogies of ourxK)nstitation, or in the history of our country, or in 
the opinion of any statesman whose name or memoiy has reached us. 
It is, at once, ineonsisteilt with > the subject's rights and with' the 
king's prerogatives. Ours is a free monarchy, and it is of the essence 
of such a govenmient that the king should.be entitled to call for the 
services (^'all his liege subjects, otherwise it' is not a monarchy ; 
and that no daes of his subjects should be exchided from franchise, 
otherwise it .is not a fr«e m<»iarchy. I use the word franchise, not 
in the lawyers'^ technical sense of it, as a right supposed to be de> 
rived by prescription or grant from the orown, bat in 'the sense of 
Mr. Bttitke, y^Mo. he applied it to the right of ^rotkig for members 
to sit, and to the right of sitting in parlkment. Sir, these are 
privileges not derived fr«m the grace of the crown or the permis- 
sion of the legislature, or from the positive declaration of any written 
law,. bat 'dnufn from the great origmal sources from which crown 
tttd law aa^legislatore have been derived ; from the sacred fountains 
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of Britbh constitation and ^edom ; the denial of ^riiich, as justified 
by any supposed principles of our constitution, I take on me to de- 
nounce as founded on a radical ignorance of the essaice and stamina 
of our civil polity. 

Such was not the opinion of Lord Baeon. With the permission of 
the house I will read the words of that lUnstnous statesman and phi- 
losopher. In his bird's eye tiew of our -constitution, after enume- 
ratiug the classes of alien enemies, alien ^ends, and ^denizens, he 
goes on thus: ^'The fourth and last degree is a* naitnral bom subject, 
and he is complete and entire ; for, in the law ef England, there is 
nil ultra; there is no more subdiviision, no 'more subtle distinction 
beyond these; and hence it seems to me that the wisdom of our 
law is to be admired, both ways, both because it 'distingnisheth so 
far, and because it doth not distinguish fkrther ; 'for I know that 
other laws do admit more curious distinctions of this privilege ; ■' for 
the Eoman law, besides ^^jus civiiatis\^ whidi-amounts tanatura- 
lization, has "^ms mffragii;^ for though a man- were BatQraHzed to 
take lands of inheiitance, yet he was not entitled to haye a« Tote at 
the passing of laws, or at election of officers, and yet further they 
have ^^jus petitionis^** or '^jus hxmorumf*' for although a man. had a 
voice, yet he was not capable of honour or office ; but these are the 
devices commonly of popular or free estates, -which are jealous whom 
they take into their number^ but are unfit for monarchies, but by the 
law of England, the sfubject that is natural born^ hath a competency 
or ability to all benefits whatever." 

This principle of exclusion, therefore, is equally at war with the 
prerogative of the crown, and the title of the object. , It wioets the 
sceptre from the' king that it may strike at the hbertieaof the people, 
and obtrudes an unconstitutional monopoly on the just rights of both. 
It is an insolent republican principle, which: has inore than once been 
publicly and universally reprobated in this house ; the principle of 
lawless association, for the purpose of lawless exclusion, and whicli 
promises a conditional allegiance to the monarch, so long only as he 
shall uphold the arrogant and exclusive claims of dne dass of his 
subjects against the inherent rights and privileges of the ether, 

I sh^U now proceed to show that this principle of common right 
was not touched, or meant to be touched, at the Refi)rmation. The 
house will be so good as to excuse my dwelling somewhat on this 
part of the question, as no portion of our history is less nnderatood 
than that of the Eeformation, in as far as it affects the civil rights 
of the Roman Catholics. Sir, the act of supremacy was intended, 
not as a test of religion, but of loyalty ; not to distingeish the 
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Roman Catholic from the Protestant, but the well-affected Jloman 
Catholic, who acknowledged the queen's title and authority, from 
the disaffected, who denied both. The title of the act is, ^^ An act 
for restoring to the crown the ancient jurisdiction over the state, 
ecclesiastical and spiritual" The queen's injunction and admonition 
were issued to explain the oath for the express purpose of enabling 
the Roman Catholics, as well as other classes of dissenters, to take 
it. After ordermg ail offensive words, such as Papist, heretic, 
schismatic, to be forborne, under severe pains, she declares ^^ that 
she does not pretend to anj authority, save that which had at all 
times belonged to the imperial crown of this realm, namely, that she 
had the sovereign rule over all persons under God, so that no foreign 
prince had rule over them ; and if those who formerly appeared to 
have scruples about the oath were willing to take it in that sense, she 
was well pleased to accept of it, and did acquit them of all penalties 
in the act." This explanation so given by the authority of the 
queen is adopted by the legislature and incorporated into the act of 
the 5th of Elizabeth, which is the first that requires the oath of 
supremacy from the members of the House of Commons. The 17th 
section of this act is particularly entitled to attention ; it recites in 
these words, ^' whereas the queen is otherwise sufficiently assured 
of the loyalty of the temporal lords of her high court of parliament; 
therefore the act shall not extend to them." Here, sir, is a legisla- 
tive proof that the act of supremacy was a test, not of religion, but 
of loyalty, not of -exclusion but of selection; and accordingly it 
enumerated a dass of acknowledged Roman Catholics, of whose 
faith and loyalty she was assured, and as such admitted them to the 
high court of parliament, and to all offices whatsoever. I have 
already adverted to the alteration of the litany and communion ser- 
vice for the express purpose of admitting the Roman Catholics ; and 
any person who will take the trouble of looking into the history of 
the times, will see that for the first twelve years of her reign the 
Roman Catholics attended the service of the Church of England ; 
so it is stated by Lord Coke in Cawdiy's case, and so by Rapin, 
Burnet, and Hume. Nor was it until the twentieth year of her 
reign, when the Spanish schemes against her crown and life were 
aided by the machinations of the foreign priests imported into Eng- 
land, that the punishment and exclusion of the Roman Catholics 
commenced* Sir, all this is well explained in Walsingham's letter 
to Monsieur Critoy, which is to be found in Burnet. The queen 
there recognises two principles, ^^ first, that consciences were not to 
be forced, but to be won and reduced by force of truth, with the aid 
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r' time and all good means of instrnction and persuasion; the other, 
l:at canses of conscience, when thej exceed their bounds and grow 
be matters of faction, lose their natures ; and that sovereign 
princes ought distinctly to punish their contempt and practices, though 
coloured with the pretence of conscience and religion ; not to make 
windows into men's hearts, but to punish their overt acts ;" and he 
defends her majesty from the charge of being a temporizer in raligion. 
^ It is not (he says) the success of things abroad, or the change of 
servants here at home can alter her ; only as the things themselves 
altered, she applied her religious wisdom to methods correspondent 
with them, only attending to the two distinctions above-mentioned, 
first, in dealing tenderly with conscience ; and secondly, distinguish- 
ing faction from conscience and softness from singularity." These, 
sir, I repeat it, are the dictates of royal wisdom, and thus, I hum- 
bly trust, our gracious sovereign will apply his royal and religions 
wisdom, that as the things themselves have altered, he may adopt 
methods correspondent with them. Duiing the entire reign of Eliza- 
beth, some of the highest and most confidential offices in the state 
were filled by Boman Catholics ; and Mr. Hume states, as a thing 
notorious, that James 'the First gave preferment indifferently to his 
Roman Catholic and Protestant subjects. 

That Roman Catholics sat and were considered as entitled to sit 
in the House of Commons as well as in the House of Lords, until 
excluded by the act of the 30lh of Charles the Second, is evident from 
Sir Solomon Swaile's case ; in the year 1677, (the year before the 
80th Charles the Second,) he was expelled, not for being a Papist, 
which was admitted and notorious, but for being a recusant. Sir 
Robert Sawyer's argument is this, " a Popish recusant cannot come 
near the king's person, and ^ fortiori he cannot be of the great 
council of the realm ; whoever disables himself from his attendance 
in parliament you ought to discharge ;" and the resolution of the 
house is, " that Sir Solomon Swaile is convicted of Popish recu- 
sancy, and therefore discharged." So that for one hundred and 
twenty years after the reformation had bf^n completed by Eliaftbeth,- 
the notion that any merely religious tenet sliouia disqualify for civil 
rights was never acted on or announced ; the very title of the act 
of the 30th Charles the Second is decisive, it being " for the more 
effectually preserving the king's governiaent bj diiabling Pnpists to 
sit in either house of parliament." Sir, the rea<K)a is obvious why 
the measure was then resorted to ; the religion of Charles was more 
than suspected, and the presumptive heu-was known to be a Roman 
Catholic ; and had he been at liberty to fill the offices of the state 
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with Papiflts (in the most offensive sense of the word), and to pack 
a Popish parliament, there would hare been no safety for the Pro- 
testant establishment, or for the civil liberties of the coontiy. This 
case properly formed an exception to the nniv^sality of Lord Bacon's 
rule; for the king's power of selection ceased to afford any secnritj. 
The functions of royalty were so far paralyzed, or worse, and the excep- 
tion proves the justness of the rule. But were the exceptions then 
introduced made fundamental articles of our constitution? Were 
they incorporated with the great piineiples declared at the Bevolu- 
tion? No ; but the particular mischief is for ever guarded against, 
by making it a fundamental law of the land, that the king shall be 
of the Protestant religion as by law established ; thus applying a 
remedy precisely commensurate with the evil, not declaring that the 
valves of the constitution should be for ever closed against any por- 
tion of the people, but putting them under the control and guardian- 
ship of the king, dedanng that he should execute that sacred trust 
no longer than while he continued a member of the Established 
Protestant Church. Sir, if I am asked, why then, wh^en the Protes- 
tantism of the thsone was thus secured, did the provisions of the 
30th of Charles the Second continue ? I answer, because the danger 
was not in fact done away, or at least the apprehension of it ; be- 
cause the return of the exiled family still impended over the country; 
that we have narrowly, by God's providence, escaped that calamity ; 
and that it was not until nearly the period of his late majesty's ac- 
cession that all apprehensions on that sc(»re were effectually removed. 
But any person acquainted with the history of that period knows 
that the 30th of Charles the Second was merely a substitute for a 
bill of exclusion; and that if the latter could have been obtained the 
former never would have been resorted to ; and Bishop Burnet tells 
us that King William mainly rested the policy of that law on the 
Popery of the throne, stating that, while the king was not a Pro- 
testant, that law was the only security of the establishment. 

Sir, I think I have now shown that these notions of exclusion are 
at war with the original spirit of our constitution, and that they form 
no part of the system either of the reformation or of the revolution* 
I ^ now proceed to demonstrate, from the records of parliament 
and the authentic history of the times, that this act of Charles the 
Second, which had been adppted as a necessary restriction for the 
Hme, was always refused as a permanent law, aoul carefully kept out 
of the wholesome circulation of the constitution ; and that the period 
was always looked to, and the means anxiously preserved, of recur- 
ring to its true prindples when the accidental obatmction should b9 
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remoYed. Sir, by the act of the 4th and 5th of Qaeen Anne^ cap. 8, 
the lords justices were empowered to act in the event of the queen's 
death, until the arriyal of her successor; the 16th section of the act 
disables them from giving the royal assent to any bill for repealing 
the act of uniformity. And why ? Because it was held to be a per- 
petual and fundamental law. But it was proposed in the House of 
Lords to introduce a clause disabling the commissioners from assent- 
ing to the repeal of the 25th of Charles the Second (the test act), or 
the 80th of Charles the Second, (the act requiring the declaration), 
and the proposition was rejected ; here then is a direct and positive 
proof that the statesmen and legislature of that day did not contem- 
plate the perpetual contuduance of that law, and that they considered 
it as of a different class and order from that which secured the Pro- 
testant established church fondamentally and unalterably ; yet now 
it seems it has become a sacred element of the constitution, which it 
would be sacrilege to touch. When, on the following year, the Scot- 
tish Union was brought forward, they did not venture even to pro- 
pose the 80th of Charles the Second, as a provision to be incorpo- 
rated as fondamental, but the zeal of bigotry did propose the test and 
corporation acts. The proposition was made in the House of Lords, on 
the 1st of February, 1706, for the insertion of the test act as a fun- 
damental law, and, in the House of Commons, for a similar insertion 
of the test and corporation acts, and on full debate, the propositions 
were, in both houses, rejected. What the parliament intended as 
fundamental, it expressly declares, namely, tibe Scotch act for the 
security of the church of Scotland, and the English act for the secu- 
rity of the church of England ; and they declare, that the i^aid acts 
shall, for ever, be held and adjudged to be observed as fundamental 
and essential conditions of the said union, and shall, at all times 
coming, be taken to be, and are thereby declared to be, essential and 
fundamental parts of the said articles and union ; but when they come 
to state the oaths to be taken on admission to parliament, the words 
are these, that every one of the lords of parliament of Great Britain, 
and every member of the House of Commons, until the parliament of 
Great Britain shall otherwise direct, shall take the oath of allegiance 
and supremacy, and shall subscribe the declaration contained in the 
act of the 30th of Charles the Second. 

What are the terms of the act of union with Lreland ? '^ That 
every one of the lords of paiUament, and every member of the House 
of Commons of the United Kingdom, shall, until the parliament of 
the United Kingdom shall otherwise provide, take the oaths and sub- 
scribe the decimation now by law requked to be taken, made, and 
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sabscribed bj vhe lords and commons of the parliament of Great 
Britain." Sir, here is the clear and express recognition by the legis-* 
lature of both countries of the temporary nature of these oaths. In 
the words and in the spirit of both the unions, I call upon yon now 
'^ otherwise to determine." Backed then by the known principles of 
the constitution, growing ont of the nature and essence of our free 
monarchy ; backed by the history and well authenticated objects of 
the Reformation, by the public declaration of Queen Elizabeth, and 
of her ablest ministers ; supported by the declarations of the 5th of 
Elizabeth, expressly stating that the oaths required were tests of 
loyalty and not of religion, and admitting the Koman Catholic peers 
on the ground of their known loyalty, independent of the oath ; sup- 
ported by the admitted practice of one hundred and twenty years 
from the 1st of Elizabeth to the 30th of Charles the Second; having the 
clear evidence of history to show that the innovation then made grew 
out of circumstances accidental and temporary ; supported by the 
Bill of Rights and Act of Settlement, which provide the proper remedy 
for the temporary evil, by a perpetual and fandamental law, securing 
the Protestantism of the throne ; supported by the positive refusal of 
the House of Lords, in the 4th and 5 th of Queen Anne, to treat it as 
a fundamental law ; by the facts of its not being ventured to be pro- 
posed as a final regulation at the Scottish Union, though the test and 
corporation acts were so proposed, and unsuccessfully ; with the pro- 
vision in the articles of that Union, which, while it defines the ai'ticlcs 
that were to be held fundamental, declares that the oath and decla- 
ration shall continue to be taken only until the British parliament 
should otherwise provide ; and with the express provisions of tbo 
legislatures of Great Britain and Ireland, at the Irish Union, to the 
same efi^ect ; supported as I am by the records of parliament, and the 
undeniable facts of history, by the acts of the last fifty years, which, 
if this principle were a sound one, would have been a continued out- 
rage on the constitution ; with the authority of the illustrious men 
who were cotemporary with that system of conciliation ; Dunning, 
Pitt, Fox, Burke, Sheridaq, Wyndham, enlightened statesmen, who 
saw their way, and engaged in this order of restoration on no light 
or superficial views, but on careful results, as wise and deliberate as 
they were liberal and noble, and who were well aware that if this 
course were to end in anything short of the full renovation of civil 
rights, it would have been, not a plan of policy, but a paroxysm of 
fi-enzy; supported by these great names, ^and not encountered by 
one which has had sufficient buoyancy to float along the stream of 
time ; with these authorities, I ask, have I not redeemed (I had al- 
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most said triamphantlj) the pledge which I threw down, when I ar- 
raigned the principle of exclusion as founded on a radical ignorance 
of the essence and stamina of oar constitution. Triumph, sir, I can- 
not feel wheki I miss the ornaments of this house, when there is 
painfnilj obtruded on mj mind the recollection of the losses which 
this cause and this coantry has more recently sustamed ; of Mr. 
Whitbread, the watchful and incorruptible sentinel of the constitution; 
the more than dawning talents and virtues of Mr. Homer ; the ma- 
tured excellencies of Su* Samuel Bomilly, a light extinguished, which 
threw a steady lustre, not merely on his profession and his country, 
but over all the interests of mankind ; Mr. Ponsonby, the constitu- 
tional statesman, who led the ranks of opposition with disinterested 
honour, equally revering the constituted authorities and the people's 
rights ; my ever-lamented friend Mr. Eliot, noble in his nature as 
he was liberal in his sentiments, a model of what aristocracy ought 
to be, a bond between the people and the throne ; Sir Arthur Pigott, 
the genuine representative of the sound, honest, constitutional English 
lawyer ; above all, when I revert to this last and heaviest disaster, 
this dark and overwhelming calamity on which I dare not trust my- 
self to speak — I feel anything but triumph; I feel that in passing be- 
fore the images of these illustrious men, there is a foneral gloom 
thrown over this great procession, in which we are moving to offer 
tip dur bad passions and angry prejudices upon the altar of freedom 
and of concord. But, sir, though I feel no triumph, I boldly appeal 
to the sense and candour of the house, whether what I have endea- 
voured to demonstrate does not require some better answer than 
vague and general assertions, that the principles of the constitution, 
and of the reformation, and of the revolution, are hostile to the claim 
of civil rights, and whether the Koman Catholic can consider himself 
as fairly dealt with while his exclusion is rested on such gratuitous 
and arbitrary dogmas. 

I am conscious that I press on the indulgence of the house, but 
there remains one topic to which it is absolutely necessary that I 
should closely and earnestly address mysell^ l^ecause 1 know that 
there are many persons, most worthy, respectable, and liberal, who 
on the score of religion, and of constitutional principle, are quite 
alive and friendly to the claims of the toman Catholics, but who, at 
the same time, have serious appreheilions^that the removal of then: 
disabilities might endanger our establishments in church imd state. 
Could I believe that the measure of redress involved consequences of 
injury or of danger to these establishments, dear to my heart as I 
hold the interests of my Roman Catholic countrymen, I should aban* 
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don their loog-asserted claims, aad range myself with their oppo- 
nents ; but having the most entire conyiction of the groundlessness 
of the apprehension, and entertaining a sangnlne hope that such alarms 
may be removed from the minds of those who are sincere in their 
profession of them, I particularly entreat the attention of the house. 
To the right honourable member for the university of Oxford,'* I 
beg leave especially to address myself, and I assure him I do so with 
all the respect due to his talents, his acquirements, and his integrity ; 
\o his high principles as a statesman and as a gentleman ; I am well 
aware that there is no member of this house whose opinions are sa 
likely to have influence on this subject, or whose being confirmed in 
his prejudices (if they ar^ prejudices) is so likely to produce serious 
injury to the country. 

Is it true then, that the church is not exposed to any danger ? I 
certainly will not take it on myself to make the assertion ; but I say 
that this danger, whatever it may be, exists at this moment, and that 
the proposed measure, therefore, cannot produce it ; I say, that it is 
not calculated to increase it ; I go further, and I assert that it is, ia 
the highest degree, calculated to diminish it. 

Sir, the question is unfairly dealt with when it is asked what se- 
curity have we for the Protestant church, if we adopt this measure ? 
I answer, every security which you have if you do not adopt it, and 
a great many more. The faUacy consists in supposing that we pro- 
pose to pass from a state of security and ease, to an untried scene of 
difficulty and danger ; whereas the danger at this moment exists — 
the disproporti<m between the Roman Catholic population, and that 
of the establishment (I speak of Ireland) is not produced by this 
measure ; the insecurity is in the narrowness of the basis, which 
neither this nor any other measure can either cause or remove, though 
it may in some degree remedy it ; and it is beyond the reach of hu- 
man art to provide an adequate remedy in any other way than by 
making it l^e interest and duty of this population to abide by and 
to support the establishBoent. Let those who propose not to med- 
dle with this question, but to leave it to tide and tune^ consider the 
nature of the dangers as stated on a former occasion by the right 
honourable member for Oxford, or suggested by him, and every one 
of which exists at this moment in all its dimensions, without any re- 
ference to this measure. I shall endeavour to enumerate them sub- 
taatially as put forward by him, or .as necessarily resulting from the 
statements made by him. 

First, the exceeding disproportion of the Boman Catholic to the 

* Mr. Peel (afterwardg Sir Bobert). 
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Protestant popnlfttion in Ireland. The right honourable member did 
not, I helieve, profess to state it exactly ; I mTself believe that it is 
mneh greater than is generallj supposed,— ^oertainlj more than four 
to one — ^but for the purpose of this argument it matters not 

Next, this great majority prindpallj contribute to the support of 
the establishment to which they do not belong. Besides this, they 
exclusiyelj support their own clergy. 

By the principles of their religion they are in direct communioation 
with a foreign potentate, through the medium of their der^. This 
communication is uniBtermpted and uncontrolled by the state. 

Though the Roman Catholic clergy possesses a moat extensive in- 
fluence over the passions, opinions, private and political principles 
and actions of the laity, yet the state neither exerdaes nor possesses 
any control over their appointment. 

The established religion is not merely that of the small minority, 
but one which has dispossessed the great majority. This has been 
effected, not as in England, by a reformation of public opinion, but by an 
act of state, leaving the necessary consequences, irritation and hostility. 

This great maj<M*ity is in the unprecedented situation of being ex- 
cluded from a groat proportion of the fi-aachibes, oihces, and honours 
of the state, not on account of any moral or political delinqnenqr, but 
merely on account of its religion. They are at the same time ad- 
mitted to the full enjc^ment of substantial power, including the com- 
mand of our fleets and armies. 

This ejected majority, if they are actuated by the motives by 
which man is ordinarily actuated, and by the feelings which nature 
inspires, must have views hostile to the reli^ona establishments of 
the state. 

Though ihey disavow such priac^les on their oatfasy stOi they must 
entertain them, and therefore they have been admitted to thdr pxe- 
sest privileges on the faith of oaths which, if they are. sincere in their 
religions opinions, cannot bind them. 

They are, therefore, required by the legislature, and htive accord- 
ingly stooped to stain themselveB with the odions crimes of hypocrisy 
and perjury ; the liberal feelings of the right honourable gentleman 
will, no doubt, induce hun to say that he does not impute to them 
the wilfolness of perjury, but that they decdve themselves ; be it so ; 
as to the extent of the danger it matters not; they are swearing 
against nature^ and their oadi affords no security ; our danger is as 
great as- if they were admitted without the oath, with this difference, 
that it is admitted that the oath which they are ready to take, can- 
not, on such a suliject,-bind them. 
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Being tbns incapable of being bound by oaths, they are, at this 
moment, shut ont from what is sought by oaths only. 

The country in which ail theise dangers and anomalies exist is se- 
parated by nature from that to which it is united by law. It once 
had an independent existence ; within twenty years had an indepen- 
dent legislature, and still has its separate courts of justice and dis- 
tinct departments of executive government. 

Now, sir, mark, if these are at all to be considered as causes of 
danger. Such is our existing state. An ejected majority of four to 
one ; irritated and hostile ; subject to the unbounded influence of a 
clergy appointed by a foreign potentate, 'unregulated by the state ; 
placed in a portion of the empire separated by nature, recently and 
imperfectly united by law ; and observe, this hostile majority, not an 
uneducated rabble, but the leaders now, and all of them, in the natural 
course of thmgs, growing to be a wealthy, powerful, thriving, pros- 
perous body ; actually admitted to every thing which constitutes real 
power in the state ; and this on the strength of oaths which cannot 
bind them, without overturning the laws of nature ; and at the same 
time, the remsuning barriers and bulwarks of the state, resting on 
oaths and on oaths alone I 

Sir, I ask any man really anxious for the safety of the Established 
Church of Ireland, is this the state in which it ought to be left ? Is 
this the bed of roses on which the right honom'able gentleman is 
disposed to rest himself? These, if he is right, are the existing 
dangers, which at this moment threaten the safety of the establish- 
ment ; and amidst this rocking of the battlements -we are told that 
the true and statesman-like conduct is to share in the repose of the 
right honourable gentleman. 

Sir, no man sensible of the dangers whi6h really exist, and duly 
impressed with the vitality of the connexion between church and 
state, can suffer this momentous question to depart from his mind; 
it is a problem of difficulty the most extreme, but until it is solved, 
there is no safety for the country. 

The way in which the right honourable gentleman has argued the 
question is, to my mind, «most alarming. The Roman Catholics, he 
says, if they have organs, sensed, affections, passions, like ourselves, 
nay, if they are sincere and zealous professors of that faith to which 
they belong, will aspure to the re-establishment of their church, in 
all its ancient splendour. Why, sir, according to thb view they 
ought to aspire to it! They ought to be sincere and zealous in their 
faith, and if so they will aspire to it. Why then, this subversion of 
the establishment, which we are bound to the last extremity to resist, 
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they are bound by an equally imperions daty to aim at I And then 
the right honourable gentleman tells them they have before their 
eyes the example of Scotland, which, with her Presbyterian Chnrch, 
has been united to England with her Episcopal Church, all jealousies 
buried in oblivion and the political union completed. 

Why then, having left the country committed in this manner ; the 
establishment of the Protestant minority in Ireland opposed, not 
only to the schemes, but to what he considers as the rightful, natural, 
and necessafy views of the Boman Catholic majority, who, if they 
are sincere in their religion, must desire to restore the ancient splen- 
dour of their church, backed as they are by a sound constitutional 
precedent in the establishment of Presbytery in Scotland ; we being 
determined, nevertheless, as I trust we all are, to hold our establish- 
ment; bound to do so as we value our laws, our liberties, and the 
connexion between the two conntries ; and they being equally bound 
to subvert it — urged by the irresistible impulses of nature, by their or- 
gans, senses, affections, and passions, and sanctioned by the awful calls 
of religion in doing so-*Sir, this is to leave the Protestant establishments, 
and the Koman Catholic people of Ireland, committed in necessary 
\nd interminable hostility, the one side insisting on subversion, and 
the other struggling for existence ; and the right honourable gentle- 
man says, it is a shame to come forward with indigested schemes, 
and to disturb this happy and halcyon state of security and comfort. 

Sir, if I could view the question in the same light with the right 
honourable gentleman, I should indeed not propose to legislate ; I 
should, like him, abandon it ; but not like him with satisfaction ; 
not under the impression that, in doing so, we were to continue in 
possession of the freedom and the glory derived from the constitution 
of our ancestors j but under the deep and afflicting conviction that 
our glories and our freedom were doomed to perish. I should, like 
him, remain inactive, but not at rest ; I should turn from the ques- 
tion, not to a state of tranquillity, but of torpor ; the prelude, not to 
repose, but to dissolution. 

Su*, I am sure the right honourable gentleman is not aware of the 
consequences to which his position would lead. It goes to establish 
this monstrous doctrine, that the Roman Catholic who is sincere in 
his belief is bound to aim at the subversion of the establishment, and 
so divides society into two classes, those whose duty it is to support 
the establishment, and those who are bound to overthrow it. It 
leaves no alternative. Every honest man in the country must be 
ranked on the one side or on the other. The bigotry which he im- 
putes to the Roman Catholic imposes the duty of intolerance on our- 
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selves* If it is of necessity a principle of their religion to OTertom 
our establishment, it becomes onr doty to pnt down their religion. If 
this serpent is fostered under their altars, we must put down their 
altars. This alarming doctrine makes the distinction between tole- 
rating their reli^on, and giving power to those who profess it, mere 
rant and folly. If that religion contains the spark which is to con- 
sume our establishments, we must extinguish that religion. Tolera- 
tion would be a crime. This imputed duty frightfully recoils upon 
ourselves, and the doctrine resolfves itself into the mo6t sublimated 
spirit of bigotry* 

It is, therefore, most consolatory to me, that, in resisting the argu- 
ment of the right honourable gentleman, I at the same time vindi- 
cate the Roman Catholics from the unmerited charge of hostility 
which is imputed, and relieve the Protestant from the hateful duty 
of intoleraQce which results from the imputation. 

Sir, on behalf of the Boman Catholics, I am bold to say that, 
though they prefer their own religion to ours, yet that they find the 
Protestant religion established by law, by the same law by which their 
own lives, liberties, and properties, along with those of ail the other 
subjects of this realm, are secured ; that, if the right honourablo 
gentleman were to state, to any well-informed Boman Catholic, the 
precedent of Scotland, he would laugh at his precedent ; because he 
knows that the Presbyterian religion was the reformed religion of 
Scotland, that it was so established at the reformation, that it was 
so confirmed at the revolution, and so ordered and perpetuated by 
solemn compact between the two countries at the Union ; that on 
the contraiy, the Protestant established reli^on of England was, in 
Ireland, established at the reformation, coxK&rmed at tiiie. revolution, 
and perpetually incorporated at the Union ; that it forms a part of 
the* fundamental unalterable law of the empire; that he therefore 
prefers a Protestant establishment and an unimpaired state to a 
Roman Catholic establishment and a 'Subverted one ; that he consi- 
ders the possessions of the Protestant clergy as th£dr abadute pro* 
perty, secured to them as sacredly as the private possesions of any 
individual are «eeured to him ; that he abides by the oath which he 
has taken, to maintain that establishment/ and that, so far from con- 
sidering hiBfflsdf under any obligation to subvert it, he hokls himself 
obh'ged, by the. nMst sdemn ties which can bind him to society, as 
a man, a citizen, and a Christian, to resist all attempts at its over- 
throw, from whatever quarter they may proceed. Most iniquitous 
and absurd would it bav« been in the legislatiire to reqpiire that such 
an oath should be taken by the Romsn Catholies, if, as such, they 
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were nnder a religions and moral obligation to violate it ; the suppo- 
sition would be equally degrading to the legislature which imposed, 
and to the Roman OaUiolic who submitted to it. 

On what authority does the right honourable gentleman, in oppo- 
sition to their oaths, bum and brand on the Roman Catholics this 
odious stigma? What have they done? What have they said? 
What have they sworn ? He will not try them by their declarations, 
their oaths, or their actions ; but, on views of what he calls human 
nature, he not osJy proscribes the great massif the Irish people from 
the honours of the state, but on principles which, if justly imputed, 
ought to shut them out from the pale of human society. 

Sir, the sources from which the right honourable gentleman de- 
rives his view of hsman nature are not those to which I have had 
access. I cannot find in them that a Rcmian Catholic gentleman, 
enjoying every pivilege of the British constitution, and with every 
avenue to wealth, and power, and place, and honour opened to him, 
should wish for the subversion of the state, in 6rder that his priest 
may have a mitre. The alliance between church and state is not 
founded on any such supposed propensity in the nature of man, but 
on a principle of policy, for the security of the state, and of all reli- 
gion within it, and by which all sects are benefited by having the 
principles of religion incorporated with the state ; and therefore to 
suppose that a man, sincere in his religion, must wish it to be the 
established one, argues an equal want of acquaintance with the na- 
ture of man and the institutions of Bodety. There is a profound 
political wisdom in this alliance, and every man who regards the wel- 
fare of the state, be his religion what it may, is bound to uphold it ; 
and he would be an absurd sectarian, as well as a wild politician, 
who, on such motives as are inqmted, would engage in the experi- 
ment of heaving the establishment from its centre, and overturning 
along with it the constitutioa of Great Britain. 

Butj car, this I eon read in the book of human nature, that if men 
are harshly excluded from the> privileges of dtizens ; if the door of the 
state is ebsed against them; if they are stopped short in the career 
of honouraUe ambition ; if they are made an invidious exception to 
the principle which allows the talents and virtues of eveiy man to 
rise to the level, that it may fiow in the bed of the eonatitntioa; if 
they are toid that they and thdr children, to the end of time, nati 
ncUorum, et ^[ui nagcerdur aH^ UliSy are to be stigmatized as a caste, 
and to be for ever excluded from honour, and station, and confidence ; 
I do read hi the book of human aatnre, that such perscms have ground, 
for discontent. And I cannot but admire the persevering cordiality 
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with which men so circumstanced have fought the battles, and shared 
the dangers, and borne the burdens of their conntrj. But I would 
disdain to make their patience an argoment for their exclusion, nor 
can I shut mj eyes to the danger which may result from its conti- 
nuance. 

What then is my remedy for the dangers which really exist ? And 
what is the difference in this respect between the views of the right 
honourable gentleman and mine ? 

First, I propose to regulate and legalize, within its proper limits, 
the intercourse with the see of Borne, so as to satisfy the state that 
the communication for spiritual purposes shall not be perverted to 
become an instrument of political intrigue. What is the remedy of 
the right honourable gentleman ?> To leave the intercourse as it is, 
secret and uncontrolled. 

Next, I propose to regulate the appointment of the Roman Catho- 
lic bishops, so as to assure the government of the country, that they, 
and through them all the Roman Catholic clergy, shall be well affected 
to the state. What is the remedy of the right honourable gentle- 
man? To leave the appointment as it is, unregulated and suJ^'ect to 
the unmixed influence of a foreign power, which may be friendly, which 
may be neutral, or which may be hostile. The right honourable 
gentleman really seems so much in love with the perfection of his 
danger, that he is afraid of having it spoiled by any alteration. 

But, sir, my third proposition, and that to which all others must 
be secondary and subordinate, is to incorporate the Roman Catholics 
with the state. So to bind them to the present order of things, that 
their interest shall be our security. To give to the well-affected the 
reward of his loyalty, to take away fix>m the revolutionist the pre- 
text and the instrument of his treason. To rivet the honest Roman 
Catholic to the state by every good affection of his nature, by eveiy 
motive that can affect his heart, by every argument that can convince 
his reason, by every obligation that can bind his conscience ; not by 
adding the weight of a feather to his power, but by relieving his 
feeling from everything that is contumelious, insolent, and personal, 
by abolishing every odious distmction, every affrontful suspicion, 
every degra<Bng exclusion. What is the remedy of the right 
honourable gentleman ? To leave them as they are. Gracious hea- 
ven ! - To leave the great body of the Irish people bound by the 
law of their nature to plot the subversion of the state ! I say of the 
state, because I trust that every man who hears me will say, that to 
subvert the Protestant establishment is to subvert the state. 

I propose, not to take the shackles from his limbs. He is un- 
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shackled, free, aud strong as we are. Bat to take the brand from 
his forehead, and the bitterness from his heart, and the sense of de- 
basement from his mind. 

The plan of the right honourable gentleman is, to leave him for 
ever a marked man and a plotting sectary. Mine is to rabe him 
fix>m exclusion and disability to the consciousness of having the fall [ ' 
possession of the highest situation that can be occapied in civilized I 
society ; I mean the full participation of the rights, the privileges, 
and the honours of a free-born Britbh subject. Do not, I conjure 
you, turn your backs on this proposal of grace, of justice, and of 
secmity. Do not drive your Roman Catholic brother from your bar, 
as a sulky and discontented outcast. You have admitted him into 
the bosom of the state, civil and military ; do not in the same 
breath insult him by saying that he is, and that he ought to be, its 
enemy. 

Sir, in considermg the argument of the right honourable gentle- 
man, I have not stopped to meet the supposition that the power of 
the Roman Catholic body to effect any hostile purposes can be aug- 
mented by, or grow out of Ihis measure. He has, I think, truly 
said, that ^' in the natural, and therefore certain order of things, 
the Roman Catholic must constitute by far the most powerful body 
in Ireland." The right honourable gentleman has notions far too 
just and statesman-like to suppose that their power can, in any ma- 
terial degree, be effected by their obtaining seats in parliament or 
admission to the excepted offices. No ; their number, their wealth, 
their exercise of all professions, their possession of land, of com- 
merce and manufactures, then: constituting and commanding our 
fleets and our armies ; these the right honourable gentleman well 
knows are the imperishable materials of political power, and that 
wherever the wealth, and knowledge, and arms of a state reside, 
there is its real power. Since the flrst foundations of the civilized 
world, steel and gold have been the hinges on which its gates have 
hung, and knowledge has .been the guardian of their keys ; any 
attempt on the part of man to overtmn this eternal scheme of nature, 
this fixed law of Providence, is shallow and presumptuous. The 
power, therefore, to subvert cannot be created by this act of justice ; 
will the desire be kindled by it ? Will the Roman Catholic feel a 
respect for the establishment only on the condition of its being the 
cause of his exclusion frt)m the state ? gratified by the injury, indig- 
nant at the redress? These are pueiilities to which the right 
honourable gentleman will not condescend. I agree with him in his 
manly view of the subject ; if this measure is carried, we are to ex- 
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pect and wish that in progress of time (probablj a very gradual 
one) the admissiou of the Roman Catholics may haye a fair propor- 
tion to their qnalifications ; bat I trust he will agree with me, that 
the power of making an Impression on the government, or on the 
people of this conntry, will depend, not on the circnmstance of their 
claims being personally asserted within these walls, bat on the jus- 
tice and exigency of the claims themselyes. The voice of the ham- 
blest subject of tiie realm, claiming the privileges of a citizen, will 
find its way to the honest members of this house, and to the honest 
people of this country, from the remotest comer of the empire ; it will 
find an echo in every independent mind and in every generous breast. 

In all continued struggles between a lawful government and a free 
people there can be but one issue. That party must prevail which 
has truth and justice on its side, otherwise there is an end of free- 
dom or of government, it must end in despotism or anarchy. While 
you resist the claim of civil right, the Roman Catholic is armed with 
truth and justice. Grant him what he ought to have, and if he re- 
fuses the reasonable conditions or aspires to more, you transfer to 
yourselves these invmdble standards, and you may look with confi- 
dence to the result. 

If it is said that the objection is not so much to any particular 
measure as to the principle of concession, and to the difficulty of 
ascertaining its limit ; I do not find it easy to ascertain the exact 
meaning of the argument. Is it meant that no concession should 
ever have been made ? That Ireland should have been left in the 
situation to which the penal laws had reduced her ; a jangle fit for 
the habitation of wild beasts^— a moral waste, in which every prin- 
ciple of social order, and of political regulation, and of honourable 
feeling was defied ? No ; the right honourable gentieman says he 
rejoices that the sfystem was dep^urted from ; he says so consistently ; 
he must say so ; he justly admits that restriction is in itself an evil, 
and if so, the removal of it must in itself be good. 

It must mean then that there is a point at which concession ought 
4io stop. I admit it. Have we passed that p(»nt ? Where ought 
we to have stopped ? And are we to retrace our steps ? No ; the 
right honourable gentieman sa3rs, we have not gone beyond it, but 
we arrived at it precisely in the year 1793, and by the airangement 
then made he abides. 

He will not, I know, condescend to the disingmnity of saying that 
our measure is bad because it involves a principle of concession, and 
^t the principle of concession is dangerous because our measure is 
a l^ad one. 
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Well then, the concessions of 1798 were wise and salntary, but 
anything more would be dangerous and unconstitutionaL 

The Irish parliament, it seems, was so fortunate as to hit the exact 
point to which concession ought to go, and beyond which it ought 
not to be carried ; why then, may I ^ik, is it not to be carried to the 
same extent in Great Britain ? Why should not this just and critical 
measure, which has admitted the Irish Roman Catholic to the grand 
inquest, to the magistracy, to the constituency, and to various high 
offices in the state, be extended to the English Roman Catholic, who 
is shut out from all of them, though with every claim, from rank and 
dignity, from patience and long suffering, and who is unaffected, be- 
sides, by those circumstances of danger which have excited so much 
alarm as to Ireland ? Sorely, were it for this purpose alone, the 
house ought to go into a committee. But, sir, I think there would 
be some difficulty, if we examine the details of the Irish act of 1793, 
in demonstrating their perfect wisdom and consistency. The Roman 
Catholic there may be chief commis^ner of the revenue, and yet may 
not hold the lowest office in the most petty corpwadon. He may 
be owner in fee of the estate to which the whole corporation right is 
annexed, he may transfer it, he may entail it, he may name every 
corporator and every officer, and yet he has not '' civil worth" to en- 
title him to th^ meanest of these offices. He may be proprietor of 
a borough, so as substantially to nominate the member to serve in 
parliament, and yet the state would be shaken if he were himself 
that member. 

Sir, to enumerate all the inconsistencies of this supposed measure of 
final adjustment would be endless; but there is one so glaring that 
I must beg leave particularly to allude to it. You admit the Roman 
Catholic, both here and in Ireland, to the bar ; you invite him to 
study the laws of his country, to display his knowledge on a public 
theatre, where his talents and his acquirements are tried and known; 
you engage him in a career of honourable competition ; yon see him 
distinguished by the approbation of his countiymen; you see every 
relative connected with him gladdened and gratified by his successfhl 
progress ; said when his heart is beating high with the consciousness 
of desert, and the hope of fieime and honour, you stop him in his 
com^se, you dash his hopes, you extinguish his ambition, you leave 
him disgraced and mortified, sitting on the outer benches of your 
courts of justice, and imparting the gloom of bis own hq>eless exclu- 
sion to every one connected with him by consanguinity, friendship, or 
religion. Sir, in the name of the Protestant bar of both countries, 
I call on parliament to rescue us from this disgrace, to relieve us 
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from the odium and shame of this degrading monopoly, and to re- 
store ns to the privilege of equal and generous and honourable emulation. 
One word more and I have done. It has been asked, where is 
concession to stop ? I say, precisely where necessity, arising from 
public good, requires the continuance of the restriction. , Exclusion 
is like war, justum quibus necessarium. Beyond this it would be 
foliy to proceed. Short of this it is folly and injustice to stop. By 
this test let the claim be tried. If there is any office the possession 
of which by a Roman Catholic would be dangerous or injurious to 
our establishments, let him be excluded from it. If there is any 
franchise, whose exercise can be attended with real danger, let it be 
withheld. Such exclusion, or withholding, is not an anomaly, or in- 
consistency, in our system of conciliation, because, when the exclu- 
sion is not arbitrary and gratuitous, there is no insult. Such an ex- 
clusion forms no link of the chain, and the Boman Catholic will 
submit to it cheerfully ; just as it would be the duty of the Protestant 
if, for similar reasons, a similar, sacrifice were required from him. 
Let him know, in intelligible terms, the reason and the necessity, and 
he is satisfied. But do not, in so momentous a concern, give him 
words, and think to reconcile him. Talk to him of the Protestant 
establishment, and he understands you ; he bows to it ; he sees it i , 
engraved in capitals on the front of the political fabric. But if you 
tell him of Protestant ascendancy, or Protestant exclusion, he asks 
in vain where its title is to be found ; he looks in vain for it in the 
elements of our law or its traditions, in the commentaries of its sage 
expositors, in the reformation, the revolution, or the Union — ^he sees 
In it nothing but insult and contumacy ; and he demands, in the 
name of the laws, and in the spirit of the constitution, that he may 
be no longer its victim. 

Sir, I move, '* That this house do resolve itself into a committee 
of the whole house, to consider the state of the laws by which oaths 
or declarations are required to be taken or made, as qualifications 
for the enjoyment of offices, or for the exercise of civil functions, so 
far as the same affect his majesty's Roman Catholic subjects ; and 
whether it would be expedient, in any what manner, to alter or mo- 
dify the same, and subject to what provisions or regulations." 

The reports state that " the right honourable and learned member was heard 
thronghoat with the most profound attention, interrupted only hj the loudest 
expressions of admiration and respect." 

Peel replied, avowing, as he commenced, the charge of presumption to which 
any man would be liable who attempted to answer such a speech. ^' He knew ' ,' 
w^dl that under any circumstances his adversary would be an overpowering ^ ' 
antagonist ; but qnder the present, when he replied to a speech which he (Mr. 
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Peel) had made five years ago, and which he, having the poww of tearing to 
' pieces then by that extraordinary faculty of reasoning which he possessed, chose 
to leave unanswered until that night, when, besides his great talents, he had 
^vezy other advantage, the diflicolty was beyond calculation increased.** Allud- 
ing then to the virtues and genius of Grattan, he hailed his successor ** in the 
person of the right honourable geutleman, one ttiau whom no man was more 
worthy to wield the arms of Achilles." After a long and vehement speech 
against the motion, he concluded by declaring that ** no result of the debate 
<could give him unqualified satiafaction. He was, of course, bound to wish that 
the opinions which he honestly felt might prevail ; but their prevalence would 
£till be mingled with regret at the disappointment their success must entail upon 
others.** Sir James Mackintosh, who spoke next in support of the motion, 
began with rapturous applause of Plunket*s speech — *^ That great display of 
the prodigious talents of his right honourable friend, who had often been admired 
for his commanding powers, never so greatly exercised as upon that night, when 
he had shown himself to be the greatest master of eloquence and reasoning now 
existing in public life.** Dawson of Deny, Charles Grant, and Castlereagh 
spoke the only other remarkable speeches of the debate. It was the last time 
Castlereagh addressed the house on the subject, and ** differing from those friends 
with whom he usually agreed on other political and national questions,** he em- 
phatically repeated his opinion that the Catholics ought to be emancipated, and 
that as an insurance of the Protestant church establishment, the Catholic clergy 
might to be pensioned. The house then divided, and tlie motion was carried by 
a majority of 6, in a house of 448. 



DR. MILNER. ^ 
March 16, 1821. 

On the 2nd of March, Plunket stated to the house the course which he pro- 
posed to pursue. He would, in the first instance, submit resolutions to the com- 
mittee on which a bill was proposed to be founded — the first readmg of which 
would be taken on the next Tuesday, and the second on the Monday following. 
The house then went into committee, the resolutions were agreed to, a bill or 
bills ordered to be brought in thereupon, and the house ordered to be called over 

on the 16th. 

On the 16th, Mr. Wilberforcer presented a petition from "certain Roman 
Catholics of Staffordshure and Warwickshire against the bills now in progress 
for the relief of the Catholics,** declaring, at the same time, that he did not con- 
t;ar in their prayer. Among the petitioners was Dr. Milner, who alone of the 
English vicars apostolic, had refused to sign the petition presented by Lord 
Nugent, and whuse acts and writings on the question had led to angry and 
varied controver;> y among the Irish and English Catholics. At one time violently 
And almost disrespectfully assailed by 0*Connell as a vetoist, at another ex- 
pelled ifrom the English Catholic Board for a too temerarious zeal, and detested 
by all the Protestant partisans of the cause as an unmanageable bigot, it is 
difiicult to understand the prelate*8 position. In noticing the petition, Sir T. 
Lethbridge triumphantly pointed to his signature as a proof that no measure 
could or would satisfy the Catholics. Upon this Plunket rose and said — 

The honourable baronet has thought proper, in some degree, to 
anticipate the discussion of the subject, to which the attention of the 
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house will shortly be directed, and I feel it necessary, therefore, to 
make one. or two observations in reply to what has faUen from him. 
With respect to the signature of Dr. Mikier, from which the honour- 
able baronet appears to derive so macb satisfaction, I cannot help 
saying that in that individual it is only an act of undeviating, consis- 
tent bigotry. If I have felt some exultation in my mind that a mea- 
sure of the highest possible public good should now be apparently 
on the point of attainment, it is with the deepest regret that I witness 
an attempt to darken the prospect of happiness and security. The 
same evil spirit-which in 1813 came forward to blast the hopes of 
the Catholics, is once more at work. The name of Dr. Milner i» 
not at the head of this petition, but I am persuaded that he is 
the prime instigator of it — I am satisfied that he is at the hot* 
tom of a measure, the object of which is, to destroy once more the 
hopes of his Catholic fellow-subjects. Sir, I have a right to say, that 
the sentiments of the Roman Catholics of this country cannot fairly 
be collected from this petition. The petition of the Eoman Catholics 
of England, which was laid before the house a few nights ago, was 
signed by seven apostolic vicars. Now, there are eight apostolic 
vicars in this country, and the eighth apostolic vicar, whose name 
was not annexed to that petition, who has disavowed that spirit of 
conciliation which animates his brethren, is the same upon whose in- 
tervention the honourable baronet has this night thought proper to 
congratulate the house. That gentleman is the same person, who, 
in 1813, came forward on the eve of the adoption of a measure for the 
relief of the Catholics, and by whose interference that measure was 
abandoned. He has been censured and disowned by the Ca- 
tholic board ; and the house will judge of the bigoted spirit of a 
man, who could publicly declare, that the day on which Catholic 
emancipation was granted, would be a day of downfall of the Ca- 
tholic religion in this country. What is the object of this man ? 
What, but to prevent the possibility of Roman Catholic emancipation 
— ^to destroy all hopes of conciliation— -to keep alive religious dissen- 
sion — and render discord and dissatisfaction interminable, by per- 
petuating the distinction between Protestants and Catholics. 

Certainly, sir, I never expected a general concurrence ; for it 
is visionary to expect the concurrence of bigotry. Bigotry is un- 
changeable. I care not whether it be Roman Catholic bigotry 
or Protestant bigotry — its character is the same — ^its pursuits are 
the same* True to its aim, though besotted in its expectations 
— steady to its purpose, though blind to its interests, for bigotry time 
flows in vain. It is abandoned by the tides of knowledge-^it is left 
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Stranded by the waters of reason, and vainly worships the figares 
imprinted on the sand, soon to be washed away. It is inaccessible to 
rBaBcai'*<-it. is irreclaimable by experience. 



THE CATHOLIC BILLS. 
March 16, 1821. 

The debate on tiie second reading was (hen gone into, and Pkinket rose to ex- 
plain the bills : — 

H^ said it was .not then his intention to trespass at any great 
length on the time of the house ; indeed, after the indolgence 
which he had so largely experienced on a former night, it would fur- 
nish but a bad specimen of taste to go a second time into a general 
consideration of the question. When he took the liberty of 
opening his views on the question, he had described the measure 
as having for its primary object a great end of public justice. He 
had expressed a hope that it would be favourably regarded by all 
those whose interests it was designed to promote ; and he had re- 
ceived great pleasure in finding, from all that had passed in the coun- 
try with whidi he was most nearly connected, that his hopes had been 
more than realized ; for he must take leave to say, that he nev^r en- 
tertained the chimerical notion of being able to conciliate the appro- 
bation of all persons cm such a subject. There were persons by whom 
that genial satisfiEU^tion would be felt as a grievous calamity, who 
prized the religions hostility which they bore to other Christian sects 
and denominatiQaLS as a valuable inheritance descended to them from 
their ancestors^ and which it was incumbent on them to leave as a 
legacy to their, children. With such persons he would not argue ; 
they lived inia territory of their own^ wholly inaccessible to any reason- 
ing which he could employ. It was however some consolation, to 
know thatthe measure, if carried, could not interrupt their happiness, 
but that they would rise the next morning m possession of as much 
comfort and security aa they had ever before enjoyed, and as he hoped, 
— for they were very worthy and respectable persons — they would 
long continne to enjoy. He must take that opportunity also of re- 
marking, that he had never applied the term ^' bigotry" to the great 
body of Protestants with whom he had the misfortune to differ on 
this subject. NotMng. could be more foreign from bis disposition; 
axkd in. truth, he felt the utmost degcee of deference for sentiments, 
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which, althongh they appeared to him to originate in prejudice and 
error, might be so regarded by him through his own prejudices and 
errors. Those errors, if they were such, he was ready to yield to the 
force of argument, and to a proof of actual danger arising to the es- 
tablishments so justly dear to us, from admitting the Roman Catho- 
lics to share in the full advantages of the constitution* 

It had been his endeavour, and that of the distinguished indivi- 
duals who were associated with him in the preparation of this bill, 
to proceed with the greatest caution, and to evince a deference for 
the opinions of thqse classes to whom he was now alluding. Their 
object was not only to give security agamst danger, but to satisfy 
every reasonable apprehension. They had felt it to be their duty 
also to defer to the apprehensions and jealousies of the Roman Catho- 
lics. It was their wish to reconcile both Protestants and Catholics, 
by not yielding on the one hand what was necessary to the security 
of the establishment, nor demanding on the other what must violate 
the religious scruples of the Roman Catholics. The present state of 
public affairs, and the state also of the public mind, seemed, to him 
peculiarly favourable to the success of this important measure. He 
considered that the indifference and apathy spoken of by an honour- 
able member, as characteristic of the public mind, proved only that 
the people iivillingly left the decision of this question to the wisdom 
of their representatives. They were satisfied that nothing would be 
done by parliament to endanger the constitution, and they suppressed 
their own feelings from their confidence in the legislature. The 
time, therefore, was most favourable to a full consideration of those 
claims which had been so often and hitherto so nnsuccessfully urged 
on behalf of the Roman Catholics. Without further preamble, he 
should proceed to state the substance of the bill, endeavouring only 
to set himself right with the house, as to what had fallen from him 
in the former discussion. He had then asserted, that admission to 
the franchises and oifices of the state was the right of every Roman 
Catholic liege subject, and that exclusion from eligibility was incon- 
sistent with the first principles of the constitution. In the sense in 
which he bad stated, and in which alone he could be supposed to 
have stated it, he now re-asserted that proposition. The right of 
the Roman Catholic was precisely the same as that of the Protes- 
tant ; but he never was so absurd as to maintain that that right 
could no t be controlled by the exigencies or necessities of the state. If 
ever a clear case were made out to him of expediency arising from 
danger serious enough to countervail a general principle, he would 
say at once that the Roman Catholic must yield to the imperious 
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rule which that expediency would dictate. Bat whence did the Pro- 
testant derire his claim to vote at elections, or to hold himself eligi- 
ble to sit in parliament ? Not from any written law or charter that 
he had ever met with ; bat from the first elements, from the essence 
and the stamina of the constitntion. The Roman Catholic complained 
that since the reign of Charles the Second he had been subjected to 
certun Usabilities. He did not deny the right of parliament to 
impose them, bat stated that they were originally designed to be 
temporary, and were enacted in conseqnence of a snspicion that the 
reigning monarch was not a Protestant. The Boman Catholic 
added,' that those circnmistances had gone by ; that there no longer 
existed any danger of a Popish king, or of a Popish successor. 
Therefore, he snbmitted, as the danger had ceased, so ought the re- 
strictions which that danger alone had jastified. If the Protestant 
could show no OTenmling necessity for the exclasion of the Catholic, 
could he show any principle by which it was made an essential or 
fundamental part of the constitntion ? The Catholic denied it : he 
challenged discussion ; he contended that snch a proposition was at 
war with the first principles on which that constitution was founded. 
He was the more anxious to set himself right upon this point, be- 
cause he had been supposed to argue the. case of the Protestant dis- 
senter^ as well as of the Roman Catholic. But the truth was, that 
each question stood on its own special grounds ; that of the Protes- 
tant dissenter was altogether distinct. As regarded the Roman 
Catholic, it was a question of danger between letting him . in and 
shutting him out ; but the situation of the dissenter was extremely 
different. Perhi^M the house would allow him to explain the actual 
state of the Protestant dissenter in Ireland, as he believed the public 
was in general ignorant of it The Protestant dissenter was not 
then subject to any test in Ireland, nor had he been for the last 
forty years. An act passed in the year 1780 exempted him from 
the operation of the Test Act ; the exclusion of the Roman Catholic 
did not, therefore, involve the Protestant dissenter. As he was now 
on this 'snbjeist, he could wish to put the house in possession of a 
curious fitct. The act of 1780 relieved the Protestants from the 
sacramental test; the words were distinct and positive, that from 
and after the passing of the act the Protestants should not be bound . 
by the sacramental test. : In 1793, an act passed to relieve the 
Roman Catholics s and it went on to state, that the Roman Catho- 
lics should be subject to no other disqualification or disability in this 
respect than those to which the Protestants were liable. Some per- 
sons, however, thought that the Protestants of the Established Church 
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wore not incltided, and that the act exemptiag from tho saorainental 
test did not apply to them ; and as soma doubts and difficulties 
arose in consequence with regard to the Catholics, a atatnte passed 
the Irish House of Commons to explain the act of 1780, and to 
exempt the Protestants of the Established Church. It was sent up 
to the House of Lords, and there, oii' consniting the journals, it ap- 
peared that it had been read with unexampled celedty three times 
in one day ; that an amendment bj the insertion. of the simple word 
not was introduced, in &ct negativing'the whole object of the mea- 
sure ; and that being returned to the Commons, it passed in that 
shape unanimouslj. Under the operation of the law thus explained, 
the Boman Catholic in Ireknd was therefi»re still liable to the sacra- 
mental test. He had thou^t it right to put the housein possession 
of tliis fact, to show how what had been meant here aa a piece of 
justice, grace, and favour to the Catholics was marred in Ireland, 
bj trick, artifice, and management. 

He would now proceed to state partkuiaiiy the nstnre of the bill, 
as framed by the committee on the resolutionst of the house. The 
bill for removing disqualifications comprised two distinct objects. 
First, the disqualification by reason of the oath of supremacy ; and 
secondly, the disqualification by reason of the dedaiation of tran- 
substantiation. As to the last, he need not long occupy the time of 
the house ; for he had never heard any man, whether clerical or lay, 
contend for the propriety of that, declaration ; it was justly consi- 
dered injurious to the best interests of Christianity, and incapable of 
affording any real benefit or security. Though it contained several 
points besides transubstantiation, such as the invocation of saints and 
the sacrifice of the mass, yet it formed bat a^ small portion of the 
faith of the Boman Catholics ; and if in the ptogKa&oi investigation,^ 
or in the course of time, those points were to be dianged, there 
would still remain the doctrines of pm^tory, the sacraments, and 
auricular confession. It was also impe^ect in this respect; for if 
the object were to exclude the Bomaan Catholics, it did not effect 
that object. A man might subscribe thift declaration for his conve- 
nience, and yet continue a Papist ; and 'there&ie it was not :the sort 
of security the house ought to have". A Boman Catholic might say, 
^^ I choose to sacrifice to my interest the strictnesa of my religion, 
and become a member of parliament. If this w^e diseovered, it 
would be the duty of the house i^ expel sach an mdlvidnaL And 
why ? Because he had sacrificed his rel^on, because iie: had com* 
plied with the strictness* of the penal laws of ^ba Bfotestaats, which 
tempted men to set the desure of the) honoors of thestafeeabove the 
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dear dictates of conscience. On this account he stated, that the law 
carried on the face of it the marks of haste and imperfection. 

He would now pass without further remark to that part of the bill 
that r^ated to the oath of supremacy. It had struck him to-night 
with some degree of surprise to find that the right rey. gentleman 
who presided over the Catholics in the midland district of this 
country had taken upon himself to say that the explanation or mo- 
dification of the oath of supremacy in the intended bill was inconsis- 
tent with the doctrines of the Roman Catholics; because, if any 
point could be established by undeniable documents anterior to the 
Beformation itself it was, that the condition of the complete and 
absolute dominion of the king of these realms, as to all civil and 
religious rights, was perfectly reconcileable with the doctrines of 
Catholicism. He would state one or two facts upon this subject. 
Before the Beformation, the great body of the acts was passed by a 
Boman Catholic parliament, and the exclusion of the see of Bome 
from interfering with the political concerns of the kingdom was per- 
fect before one of the doctrines was changed in it. In the time of 
Henry VIII., any one who would haye been hanged as a traitor for 
decrying the authority of the king would have been burned as a 
heretic for impugning the doctrine of transubstantiation. When the 
statute of Philip and Mary, which restored all the Boman Catholic 
doctrines, passed, it contained in itself an express saving of all the 
acts prior to the 28th Henry VIII. He next came to the proceed- 
ings of Queen Elizabeth ; and he had already noticed her admoni- 
tion published at the beginning of her reign, and the accompanying 
admonition and injunction afterwards incorporated in the act passed 
in her fifth year. He begged to recal the attention of the house to 
the precise words of the queen's admonition : they were these : — 
'^ For certsdnly her majesty neither doth nor ever will challenge any 
authority other than that was challenged and lately used by the said 
noble kings of famous memory. King Henry VIII. and King Edward 
VI., which is and was of ancient time due to the imperial crown of 
this realm ; that is, under God, to have the sovereignty and rule 
over all manner of persons born within these her realms, dominions, 
and countries, of what estate, either ecclesiastical or civil, soever 
they be ; so as no other foreign power shall or ought to have any 
superiority over them. And if any person that hath conceived any 
other senseof the said oath shall accept the same oath with this in- 
terpretation, sense, and meaning, her majesty is well pleased to 
accept every such in that behalf as her good and obedient subjects, 
and shall acquit them of all manner of penalties contained in the said 
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act n^icst snch as shall peremptorily and obstinately refuse to take 
the same oath." Thus, what the vicar of the midland district denied 
was expressly stated. The honourable gentleman, in farther con- 
firmation, read the opinion and explanation given by Bishop Bornet 
npon the subject, which showed the policy of the queen, and the 
obstacles that stood in the way of what she desired to accomplish. 
The only other pomt on which he would trouble the house was that 
of supremacy, which was fully explained in the 3 7th article of our 
church : — '' The king's majesty hath the chief power in this realm 
of England and other his dominions ; unto whom the chief govern- 
ment of all estates of this realm, whether they be ecclesiastical or 
civil, in all causes doth appertain ; and is not, nor ought to be, sub- 
ject to any foreign jurisdiction." There was not a word in the whole ■ 
of it which the Catholics were not ready to adopt. It proceeded : 
^' Where we attribute to the king's majesty the chief government, 
by which titles we understand the minds of some slanderous folks to 
be offended, we give not to our princes the ministering either of 
(jod's word or of the sacraments ; the which things the injunctions 
also lately set forth by Elizabeth our queen do most plunly testify ; 
but that only prerogative which we see to have been given always 
to all godly princes in Holy Scriptures by God himself-— that is, 
that they should rule all states and degrees committed to their charge 
by God, whether they be ecclesiastical or temporal, and restrain with 
the civil sword the stubborn and evil doers." Such were the terms 
of the articles — such the terms of the admonition — and such the 
terms of the act of parliament in which it was incorporated ; and 
after aU this, it was really too much to say, that in putting this in- 
terpi-etation on the word, the framers of the bill were at war with 
the principles of the Reformation. 

He now begged permission to read the terms in which the ex- 
planation of this oath had been framed in the bill upon the table. 
They were the following : — 

^' And whereas by certain acts passed in the parliaments of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the oaths of abjuration, allegiance, and supre- 
macy, therein provided, are required to be taken for certain purposes 
therein mentioned ; and the said oath of supremacy is expressed in 
the following terms:—* I, A.B., do swear, that I do from mj heart 
detest and abjure, as impious and heretical, that damnable doctrine 
and position, that princes excommunicated or deprived- by the Pope, 
or any authority of the see of Rome, may be deposed or murdered 
by their subjects or any other whatsoever ; and I do declare that no 
^reign prince, prelate* st^te^ or potentate hath, or ought to have, any 
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jurisdiction, power, snperioritj, pre-eminence, or authority ecclesias- 
tical or spiritual within this realm. So help me God.' 

*' And whereas his majesty's Roman Catholic subjects in Great 
Britain and Ireland have been at all times ready and desirous to 
take the said oath of allegiance in common with his majesty's other 
subjects, but entertain scruples with respect to taking the oath of 
supremacy, so far as the same might be construed to import a dis- 
claimer of the spiritual authority of the Pope or Church of Rome in 
matters of religious belief. 

^^ And whereas it appears from the admonition annexed to the 
injunctions of her majesty Queen Eliziabeth, published in the first year 
of her majesty's reign, and sanctioned by the act passed in the fifth 
year of her reign, entitled, ^ An act for the assurance of the queen's 
regal powers oyer all estates and subjects within her dominions,' that 
such disclaimer was originally meant only to extend to any such ac- 
knowledgment of foreign jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-emi- 
nence, or authority as is or could be inconfpatible with the civil duty 
and allegiance which is due to his majesty and successors from all 
his subjiects." 

Here he proposed to introduce an amendment by the insertion of 
the following words : — " or with the civil duty and obedience which 
are due to his courts, civil and ecclesiastical, in all matters affecting 
the legal rights of his majesty's subjects." He had added these 
words to meet the doubts and accommodate the fears of all parties. 
Neither he nor the honourable friends whose assistance he haclhad 
in framing the bill, were tenacious of words. All he entreated was 
this — that no gentleman would look at this bill with the eye of a 
metaphysician, a casuist, or a critic ; but with the plain good sense 
that the subject demanded, in order to see whether the distinction 
was not plainly marked between what was merely conscientious and 
what was an interference with the rights and powers of the king. 
Coming to the clause relating to the declaration against transubstan- 
tion, he proposed- to strike out the words ^' and may therefore pro- 
perly and safely be abrogated," and insert the followihg-7-^' as a 
qualification to enable his majesty's subjects to take, hold, or enjoy 
any civil right, office, or franchise." The house was aware that by 
the disabling code, the Catholics were shut out from the ibheritauce 
of landed property, but certain relaxing statutes removed the disa- 
bility on the taUng of the prescribed oaths of abjuration, allegiance, 
and supremacy. If the words as they now stood were 'adopted, they 
could succeed without any such oaths; and if he were to act accord- 
ing to his own views, he should abolish all distinctions between the 
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Catholics and Protestants, bat still he thought that so important a 
change of the law ought not to be effected iadirectlj. He did not 
know that all the Roman Catholics would adopt the construction put 
in the bill upon the oath of supremacy ; the greater number were 
unquestionably ready to do so, but he could not answer for the scru- 
pulousuess of some nice consdences. A few might complain that they 
had received an injury from this bill — ^that at present they could suc- 
ceed to landed property on taking certain oaths, with a certain inter- 
pretation which they could allow ; but that their conscience would 
not permit them to take the oaths with the interpretation now an- 
nexed. To avoid this objection, he had framed a separate clause 
which gave the Eoman Catholic the opportunity, at the time the oaths 
were administered, of stating the interpretation he gave to the oath 
of supremacy. It appeared to him most desirable that there should 
be no division or separation of oaths ; nothing to make the Catholic 
separate or distinct from the Protestant, but that as much uniformity 
as possible should be introduced. It might be desirable not to part 
with oaths, to the continuance of which the great body of the Catholics 
had no objection. With Reference to this part of the subject, he must 
say that he thought the oath a question of theoretical discussion. It 
could be considered and discussed in the committee, and it would be 
very easy, if then there should appear an imperative necessity, for 
contiuaing this oath, to engraft it upon the bill. 

Having stated what was the general scope of his bill, he now 
came to the exceptions which it contained. It provided, in the way 
of exception, as follows :— " That nothing herein coatained shall 
extend, or be construed to extend, to enable any person, being a 
Soman Catholic, to hold and enjoy the office of lord high chancellor, 
lord keeper, or lord commissioner of the great seal of Great Britain, 
or of lord lieutenant or lord deputy, or other the chief governor or 
governors of Ireland." The exceptions in the bill went no farther 
than these offices. It would be open for any honourable member 
to propose other exceptions if he thought proper ; but th& reason he 
felt these enough was, because he was quite satisfied with the pro- 
priety of admitting the Catholics to possess eligibility to all other 
offices. These offices were essentially vested in the choice of the 
crown, and he saw little necessity for apprehending that the 
Catholics would ever look up to them. He was aware that a right 
honourable gentleman opposite (Sir W. Scott), and others who 
thought with him, were decidedly hostile to admiiting Catholics to 
an eligibility to seats upon the bench. He. felt peculiar respect for 
those who conscientiously differed from bim|' bat> he really thought 
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the right homoiirable gfflitlanian's argnment ia support of his objec- 
tion, quite insaffident. The right honoarable geotleman candidlj 
admitted that, .if Catholics were elevated to the benchy he did not 
mean to inaomate that, in their general administration .of justice, 
they wonld act unbecomingly ; but his apprehension was^ tluit if a 
question arose npon any subject connected with religions feeling, be- 
tween a Protestant and a Catholic, the Catholic judge nrast neces- 
sarily lean to the interest of his own religions persuasion, and against 
that of the Protestant. . He begged- the right honourable gentleman 
to consider the consequences of his argument, and to what a dangfr- 
ous extent it might be carried. If the Protestant were justified in 
raising this inference on account of the naturally religious partiality 
of the judge, what most be the feeling of the Catholic when his 
rights are at stake, from the Protestant judge sitting alone, without 
the assistance of a judge of another religions community ? But this 
inference could never be maintained ; the apprehension was perfectly 
groundless. Away with such unworthy distrust I It went at once 
to dash the cup of conciliation from the lips of the Catholic, and to 
bereave him of his jost hopes. He was satisfied no Catholic had 
the least idea that he did not receive the fullest justice from the 
judges on the bench. The Catholics had the most perfect confidence 
in them ; and he entreated that Protestants would view with the 
same just and liberal feeling the acts of their Catholic fellow-sub« 
jects in whatever situation they might happen to be placed. With 
respect to the two universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the bill 
provided that all their existing institutions should remam. in exactly 
the same situation in which they stood at preset. The test Uws 
were left as they stood, and liable only to the operation of the annual 
indemnity bilL 

He would now come to the second bill, the title of which was, 
^^ To regulate the intarconrse between persons in holy (»rders, pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic reiigton, with the see of Eome." It set 
out with stating, that it is fit to rebate the inteiconrse and corres- 
pondence between the subjects of this realm and the see of Rome. 
It states that, ^^ whereas it is expedient that such precautions should 
be taken in .respect to persons in holy orders - profesiung the Roman 
CatholiG^reHgion, who may at any time hereafter be elected, nomi* 
nated, or appointed to the exerdse or discharge of eplsoopal duties, 
or functions of- a dean, in the said church, within any part of the 
United Kingdom, as that no such, person shall at any time hereafter 
assume the exercise or disdiarge of- any such duties or functions 
within the United. Kingdom, or any part thereof, whose loynlty and 
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peaceable conduct shall not have been previonslj ascertained to the 
satisfaction of his majesty, his heirs, or successors." On the sub- 
ject of the intercourse between the Catholic dergj and the see of 
Rome, he was entitled to assert that it had long been carried on 
merelj for spiritual purposes, and that in no single instance was it 
found to have been carried on for anj factious or party purposes. 
With respect to the appointment of the Roman Catholic bishops bj 
the Pope, the nomination was formallj made in that manner, but to 
all intents and purposes not practically. In no instance did the 
Pope, in point of fact, practically exercise this right : so that in 
making any provision respecting the appointment of the Catholic 
bishops by the Pope, he was providing a theoretical remedy against a 
theoretical danger. Although there was no practical evil to be guarded 
against, there was yet that sort of apprehension upon which the 
Protestant mind had a right to be satisfied. As to the actual nomi- 
nation of the Catholic bishops in Ireland, there had been a series of 
disputes and a variety of claims. It was first among the Catholics 
contended, that the bishops of the province should elect one to fill 
the vacant see ; then, that the dean and chapter should ; and, lastly, 
the parish priests put in a claim to the right of election. But, in 
all these instances, the nomination by the Pope was practically ex- 
cluded. The Pope had, therefore, practically as little to do with 
originating the nomination of the Catholic bishops in Ireland as he 
had with the nominatioin of the Protestant bishops in England. 
But to give satisfaction to particular scraples, he had introduced this 
proviso into his bill^ however practically unnecessary ; and it stipu- 
lated that an oath in the following terms should be taken by every 
Roman Catholic individual who was initiated as a clergyman into 
holy orders, for the purpose of satisfying the state that their inter- 
course with the see of Rome should be confined exclusively to eccle- 
siastical matters. The proposed oath was as follows : 

^' I, A. B., do swear that I will never concur in or consent to the 
appomtment or consecration of any Romab Catholic bishop, or dean, 
or vicar apostolic, in the Roman Catholic church in the United King- 
dom, but such as I shall conscientiously deem to be of unimpeachable 
loyalty- and peaceable conduct ; and I do swear that I have npt and 
will not have any correspondence or communication with the ' Pope 
or see of Rome, or with any court or tribunal established or to be 
established by the Pope or see of Rome, or by the authority of the 
same, or with any person or persons authorized or pretending to. be 
authorized by the Pope or see of Rome, tending directly, or indirectly. 
to overthrow or disturb the Protestant government,. or the Protestant 
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chnrch of Great Britain and Ireland, or the Protestant chnrch of 
Scotland, as by law established ; and that I will not correspond or 
communicate with the Pope or see of Rome, or with any tribunal 
established or to be established by the Pope or see of Rome, or Iff 
the authority of the same, or with any person or persons authorized 
or pretending to be authorized by the Pope or see of Rome, or with 
any other foreign ecclesiastical authority, on any matter or thing 
which may interfere with or affect the civil duty and allegiance which 
is due to his majesty, his heirs, and saccessors, from all his subjects." 
He would not say that this bill was likely to receive the unquali- 
fied assent of the Roman Catholics at large: that it would be at once 
received as a popular or favourable measure ; but he did think and 
expect that it would be gratefully received by the great majority of 
the Catholic clergy and laity. He begged to assure the right ho- 
nourable gentleman (Mr. Peel) that if he referred to the resolutions 
of the Catholic clergy in 1813, as indicative of their permanent opi- 
nion or wishes upon the subject of a legislative measure for their re- 
lief, he greatly deceived himself. Their declaration in 1813 was not 
that the bishops would not give the crown a voice in the nomination 
of their body, but that they could not then grant it without incurring 
schism^ until they received the consent of the Pope. So far only 
went the resolutions of the Catholic prelates in 1813. The case 
was altered since ; for the Catholic clergy of Ireland had had an 
opportunity of communicating upon the subject with the Pope, who 
had given his consent to the arrangement, and had declared that he 
saw nothing in it inconsistent with the principles of his church. The 
Catholic prelates had received this opinion of the Pope : they had 
pronounced no expression of disapprobation thereon. The right 
honourable gentleman did not put the point fairly, when he declared 
that he wanted the bishops' approval of the bill of 1813. To expect 
this public expression of approbation was neither just to the Catho- 
lic clergy nor respectful to the legislature. Was it right that the 
legislature, before it enacted a measure which it conceived founded 
in justice and necessity, should canvass about for the opinions of 
particular individuals upon the specific measure ? If any measure 
were in its accomplishment calculated to sow discord among a large 
portion of the people, it would be wrong to press it. But, was it 
right to call upon the bishops, in the first instance, for a public 
avowal of their sentiments, where no reason existed for supposing that 
they entertained a contrary opinion.? It had been said that although 
the Pope was desirous for the veto, the great majority of Catholics 
were against it. This certainly showed how groundless were the 
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fears of theme who ftpprefaended so much mischief from the direct 
infloeBceof the Pope vpon the Cathdies ; for thej, it seemed, were 
genenllj determined to hare im opinion of their own, notwkhstand- 
bkg the power of the Pope. For his own part he believed the mea- 
Bwee would be rery paktable, and that the people wonld gladlj reeeive 
what parliament was, he tmsted, diiq>0Bed ]ibera% to grant. When 
the measiue was before parliament, he had expressed his opinion in 
fiivonr of domestic nomination. But in framing the bili he knew not 
how to arrange it for domestic nomination; for he coold not £nd that 
the Catholics had any definitlTelj fixed system of domestic nomiua- 
tion among themselves. It was therefore impossible to fix one npon 
them without anjostifiably obtrading npon them laws for the internal 
vegnlation of theur own eccleaiastieal regnlations. 

He owed it also to the house to state the reason why he did not, 
as in the bill of 1813, consolidate the eccleaiastieal and civil arrange- 
ments of the question, and why he preferred that they should be kept 
distinct, and made the subject of two specific bills. The one bill did not 
necessarily arise out of the other, as cause and effect ; for the Catholic 
la3rman was entitled to his civil rights, without any connexion with the 
ecclesiastical rules of his communion. When he drew thb distinction 
he admitted the propriety of their legislating upon both paints at the 
same time. They were now, he hoped, going to put his majesty's 
Roman Catholics upon the same footing as the rest of the people, 
and to put an end for ever to these impolitic and jealous distinctions. 
When performing this great work he thought it expedient to embrace 
the whole of the question in one comprehensive view, and to legis- 
late for it at once. They were, in doing so, justified in guarding 
against the possible abuse of the control of a foreign potentate over 
a clergy in the dominious of another sovereign who had naturally 
considerable infiiience over the subjects of that prince. He still 
thought it right that the ecclesiastical parts of the. measure should be 
separated from those which were purely belonging to the laity. He 
had also another reason. The clergy might feel disposed to assist 
in carrying the ecclesiastical arrangements into effect, and yet might 
not wish to do so at the actual time when the particular question of 
the laity was at issue i-^that is, they might have some delicacy in 
seeing the two matters mixed up together, lest the one should appear 
like a compromise or a barter for the other. When he stated this 
necessity for keeping the bills separate, he clakied credit from the 
house when he said, that both he- and the gentlemen who had .assisted 
him< in preparing the bill were perfectly ready to admit that, if the 
first bill were passed, the second must go on. Indeed, if the first 
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bin went in its present shape throagh a committee, he was ready to 
Baj tiiat there might arise no ohjection to the consolidation of the 
two bills in the committee. Of conrs^ he made this observation 
with reference to the event of the main principles of the first bill 
being adopted. The bill he proposed eonsisted of yarioas parts ; 
it might have been granted in toto^ or in part. It might be either 
in a small or in a great part conceded. If only in a trifling part 
(which he conld not posaUj antidpate), the concession might not 
justify them in calling upon tiie Catholics for these ecclesiastical 
arrangements. A case might arise-^he hoped it was very unlikely— 
that the first IhU should pass in sncha shape as to 'be strij^ed of those 
inducements upto which the concessiOBs were grounded and justified. 
Suppose, for instance, the house should decide upon merely granting 
the English Catholics the same privileges which the Irish had long 
enjoyed, that ccmoession to the English would be no boon to the Irish 
Catholic, and would not justify the legislature in exacting c<5nditions 
-from him, where it conferred no advantage. The Irish Catholic 
would gain nothing by the alteration, and ought certunly, in such 
an event, not to be called upon for any alteration of ecclesiastical 
arrangements. It was therefore desirable that the house should, in 
the first instance, proceed with two bills, and when in the committee 
it would be time enough to consider how far it would be proper to 
consolidate their principles. 

An honourable gentleman (Mr. Croker) had suggested that it would 
be right to propose a provision for the Roman Catholic clergy. He 
conld not concur with the honourable gentleman in the expediency 
of pressing his suggestion at the present moment. When the prin- 
ciples of the present bills were admitted and acted upon, then such a 
suggestion might be made with propriety, and, he doubted not, with 
success. The present time was, however, quite imsuitable for its intro- 
duction. The clergy would look at it as if it were a treaty into which 
they were called upon to enter as a condition for securing to the laity 
' their civil rights. Indeed, he doubted the competency of any mem- 
ber to bring it forward wi^ont the concurrence of his m^^esty's ad- 
visers. The moment was favourable for enabling the crown to derive 
whatever popularity might attach from a boon to the clergy. When 
Queen ^Elizabeth manifested a desire to extend the liberaUty of her 
toleration, she was thwarted by the foreign measures in which she 
was compelled to embark. Such was the state of things up to the 
time of the revolution ; and, unfortunately, after that event, the 
measures of the Pretender continued to assume such a character, as 
prevented liberal sovereigns from acting upon their own feelings to- 
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wards the Catholics. Ireland daring the same length of time was 
still more nnfavoarablj circumstanced ; for, before the English pos- 
sessed Ireland, a pare reli^on, considering the state of the times, 
was professed in that conntiy, and Popery was introduced there by 
the English, and made to supplant the form of religion which had 
preceded it. Ireland, he repeated, became essentially Popish by the 
act and effort of England. . It was not till the revolution that the 
Catholics of Ireland were in a settled state in the conntry. In Eng- 
land there have been two rebellions and one insurrection since that 
period, and yet the Catholics of Ireland have been nniformly tranquil ; 
and upon that proof of their allegiance they ground their claim for 
. a removal of those disabilities which are now prolonged against 
them; It is the uniform tenor of this conduct which justifies the 
proviso of the bill. 

Can the rebellion in 1798 justly be called a Catholic one? Did 
it not ^originate among Protestants ? Were not the leaders in it 
Protestants ? Was it not commenced amongst the Protestant popu- 
lation of the north of Ireland, while, at the same time, the Catholic 
population of the south of Ireland remained tranquil ? Did it not 
appear, that when the French invasion took place in 1796, there 
was not a single rebellious organization of men in the whole southern 
population, from Dublin to Cork ? Not a single Catholic in that 
extensive province ? It was the uniform tenor of this conduct which 
justified the recital in the bill which he had brought into the house — 
^^ that after the duo consideration of the situation, dispositions, and 
conduct of his majesty's Roman Catholic subjects, it appeared just 
and fitting to communicate to them the full enjoyment of the bene*- 
fits and advantages of the constitution and government happily 
established in this United Kingdom. ;" thus putting an end to reli- 
gious jealousies, consolidating the union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, and uniting and knitting together the hearts of all his ma- 
jesty's subjects in one and the same interest, for the support of his 
majesty's person, family, crown, and government, and for the de- 
fence of their common rights and liberties. 

I have now trespassed longer upon the time of the house than 
I had at first intended, in submitting to them the details of 
the two bills. I implore the house to adopt them; to conci- 
liate that kind-hearted, enthusiastic, and loyal people ; to enable 
the throne, at the moment when happily it might do so with 
safety and advantage to the state, to confer the high and 
generous privileges, which belonged to the free subjects of a free 
government, upon the Eoman Catholics of this realm — to en- 
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able the monarch to enjoy the highest gratificatioii of which his. en- 
lightened mind can be susceptible; namely — ^the gratification of 
seemg the hearts of his subjects throb with gratitude for his gracious 
acts, and approach his throne ready to sh^ the last drop of thtk 
blood, and to spend the last shilling of their treasure, in support of 
those laws and that constitution, in the whole benefits of whidi they 
were now allowed to participate. 

He then moved the order of the day for the second reading of the Bomaii 
Catholic Disabilities Removal Bill, and the speaker put the question that, 
*' the bill be now read a second time.** After a short silence, Mr. Bankes 
opposed the motion by a long, a temperate, and an argumentative speech : his 
objections to it were, that it would not satisfy the Catholics, and would endan- 
ger the Protestant ascendancy. Mr. Wilberforoe replied to him. 

" Of those who advocated the bill in this stage of it,** says Charles Butler, 
t< the voice of none was more grateful to the Catholics, or heard by the house 
with greater attention and respect, than that of Mr. Wilberforce. The high 
opinion entertained universally of his ability, integrity, and beneflcenoe, and 
the reputation which he has deservedly acquired by his successful exerUons for 
the abolition of the sUtve trade — ^the greatest triumph obtained in our times in 
the cause of humanity— have endeared him to the public, and rendered his 
patronage of any cause of incalculable value. His mild and persuasive elo« 
qaenoe was exerted in this, as it is on every other occarion in behalf of the 
aggrieved. *When I see,* said this excellent person, * Roman Catholics pos- 
sessed of intelligence, rank, and property, how can I but wish to see them fur- ' 
nished with the means of using that intelligence, holding that rank, and enjoy- 
ing that property, in a manner which, while it best conduces to their own hap- 
piness, wUl most contribute to the weUisre of their country. Their disabilities 
are the relics of a long course of oppression. . They are not restrictions ; they 
are a degradation : to continue them is making them wear a prison-suit, after 
they are left to go at large. Is it in the order of things, is it reasonably to be 
anticipated, that a great, a higjh-minded, a gallant people, when treated with 
kindness, should not feel, should not be sensible of that kindness ?— should not 
be grateful for it? — should not serve with fidelity and zeal those fh)m whom 
they had rec^ved it ?' Mr. Wilberforce concluded by stating, that * with what- 
ever apprehension he approached the subject, a feeling with which, from hiss 
sense of its importance, he was deeply impressed, a feeling which, from his 
heart, he did certainly entertain ; — (for there were many who knew with what Hjl 
tenderness and caution he had at length come to a concludon, which was some- ^ 
what in contrariety to that wluch he had formerly entertained on the matter),—' - 
yet, after hearing much, and reflecting much, he then thought that the object 
of the motion bdbre the house was calcnlated to ensure the ultimate security of I 
the country.' This explicit declaration in favour of the bill, by a member so 
greatly loved and venerated, could not but recommend it to every part of the 
house." 

Mr. Wilberforce was followed by Mr. Bragge Bathnist, who moved, aa en' 
amendment, that " the Ull should be read a second time that day rix months." 
This, Sir James Mackintosh opposed in a speech, not of much length, but of 
great power. Mr. Peel followed him. He admitted that excluding Catholics 
from high office and power was both an evil to them and an evil to the state ; 
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but contended that doing away the exdnaion would be a greater evil than oon^ 
tinning it. Ifr. Canning replied to Mr. Peel, and the house finally diTided<— 
for the original qneation, 254 ; against it, 243 : bo that theoi wia a nuyoiit^ «f 
11 £or the second reading of the bilL 
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This session again. Sir John Newport faronght forward a notion to inqaire into 
the state of Iidand, in a q)eech manly, yivid, and statesraanHke. The historian 
of this period will find no docmnents that throw snch light npon Hm condition 
of tiw Irish people as the speeches of tibis model Irish member. The reader will 
remember that Flnnket snported his former motion on the snbfeet, and Sir John 
early expressed his regret that on this occasion the motion would no longer be 
benefitted by his right hcmonrable and learned friend's asaistancew Flnnket 
spoke late in the debate, and shortly after a bigoted iigmaxole from Master 
Ellis, of the Court of Chancery, the snccessfol rival of young Henry Gfattan for 
the representation of Dublin :*^ 

Mb. Fluneet sidd, he would not at that late honr trespass long on 
the time of the house, and in a few remarks he had to make on the 
motion of his right hononrable friend, he should confine himself strictly 
to the main question. The house might feel assured that it was far 
from his intention to follow the honourable and learned gentleman 
who spoke last, through the details of his disgusting attack upon the 
population of that country which had returned him to parliament. 
He owned, that when the honourable and learned member was first 
about to desert the duty which belonged to him in the Irish court of 
chancery, in order that he mi^t devote his attention to parliamen- 
tary duties, he (Mr. P.) felt very great regret.; but he now withdrew 
from the bottom of his heart, eyery regret on that account, and re- 
jdced that the honourable and learned gentleman had had an oppor- 
tunity of displaying to the British parliament, and in the face of the 
whole country, the tone, and temper, and manner, which had long 
distinguished the treatment received by the great body of the people 
of Ireland firom those who ought to be the advocates of their rights. 
It was often asked, in a tone of triumph, by the enemies of the 
OatholicBi ^' Why are yon not satisfied with the boon granted to you? 
Why are you not content with the concessions yon have recdved?'* 
The reason was, because concession had been Mowed in every stage, 
by the curse and malediction of those bigots, whose pi^udices neil^ef 
time nor circumstances could remove — ^who, like an unwholesome 
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blight, like a destamctive mildew^ intercepted erery ray of coyal 
fayoor, or of legislative beneficence* He was free &<>m alarm as to 
any argument which the honourable and learned gentleman might 
please to bring forward, but argument he adduced not. The honour- 
able and learned gentleman relied upon what he denominated facts ; 
And those facts would, in all probability, produce a very different 
effect from that which the honourable and learned gentleman had 
anticipated. The honourable and learned gentleman had spoken of 
transactions with respect to the disturbances that now prevailed in 
Ireland, and he (Mr. F.) must say, as he had been an eye-witness of 
those transactions, that if any part of the statements of the honouiv 
able and learned gentleman were literally true, in spirit and in appli* 
cation to the question they were totally and absolutely false. The 
truth was, that the insurrecticmary movements in Ireland were con* 
fined entirely to certain districts of the south. Limerick, Cork, 
Kerry, and a part of Tipperary, were in a state of disturbance. The 
entire population, speaking of the lower classes of the people in tiiose 
districts, were Roman Catholics. It was a well-known fact that the 
disturbances were confined to the lower orders, and did not extend 
beyond them ; but, overlooking this feuit, tiie hcmourable and learned 
^ntleman had traced the disturbances to a religious feeling— thosei 
who were engaged in them being the dregs of the people, and all the 
lower classes professing the Catholic faith. The object of those in- 
surrectlonary movements was, m &ct, to level the property of the 
<x)untry ; and, in the pursuit of that objisot, the unfbrtunate persons 
who were engaged in this design directed their efforts against both 
Protestants and Soman Catholics. The req)ectable Catholics were 
as much exposed as the Protestants to their depredations, and they 
exerted themselves with the same aeal and energy m repressing those 
disturbances, as the memb^^ of the Established Church did. When, 
as public prosecutor, the painful task of bringing some of those mis- 
guided men to punishment devolved on him, the direction he gave to 
the persons who were to empannel the. juries was, that no distinction 
should be made^ in admitting Proteslsnts and Boman Catholics to 
serve on those juries. They were indiscriminately empannelled; and 
it could not be asserted— 4t could not be suspected — ^that the Boman 
Catholics did not perform theif duty in every instance. These were 
facts which he positively knew^ With rec^>ect to ^e Boman Catho- 
lic clergy, he would affirm, that from the hi^iest dignitary of the 
church to the lowest parish priest, they exerted themselves zealously 
and energetically, and honestly, to put down the spirit of insubordi- 
nation. It was not merely a formal discharge of their duty — ^it was 
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not merely making declarations from the altar, which as the honour- 
able and learned gentleman had said, might be true or untrue — might 
be sincere or hypocritical — no, it was an active interference ; and he 
would assert, that if the lives, if the eternal happiness of the Catho- 
lic clergy depended on their exertions, they could not do more to put 
an end to those disturbances than they had done. If these men» 
instead of being zealous opponents of the discontented, had remained 
neutral, and still more, if, as had been insinuated, they had counte- 
nanced this — ^he would not call it contemptible conspiracy, because, 
if not put down in time, it might assume a form that would require 
the whole strength of the country to subdue it — if these men had 
proceeded in a different course from that which they had promptly 
adopted, would not the danger have been infinitely more terrific ? 
The honourable and learned gentleman told them that his great mea- 
sure was to put down every symptom of insubordination by force,, 
without inqmring into the cause in which it had originated. The 
honourable and learned gentleman would employ 50,000 or 100,000 
men to efibct thb object. He (Mr. P.) would indeed have been sur- 
prised if such a doctrine had not been marked by the indignation of 
the house. For if such a principle were once adopted, the two coun- 
tries would be opposed to each other in endless hostility. 

He begged pardon for having been led away from the considera- 
tion of the immediate motion before the house, by the observations of 
the honourable and learned gentleman, which had abready been su6i- 
ciently answered, by the effect they had produced in the mind of 
every person who had heard him on both sides of the house. There 
was one particular transaction, however, which had been mentioned 
by the honourable and learned gentleman, and in which he (Mr. P.), 
was personally concerned, to whid^ he must shortly advert. The 
Roman Catholic priesthood had undoubtedly an opportunity of ex- 
erting a most powerful influence on the minds of their flocks ; but 
their influence in restraining their flocks from the perpetratipn of 
crime must depend on their power of preserving the confidence of 
their flocks. It had been well observed by an eminent historian. Dr. 
Robertson, that the influence of the priesthood was most strong; 
when united with the discontented portion of the population ; but 
that when allied with the government, their influence over the minds 
of then: flocks was proportionally diminished. Subject to this draw- 
back, their influence was undoubtedly strong in restraining from 
the commission of crime ; but if, instead of exerting their influence 
as clergymen, they came forward as witnesses in. cases of imputed 
crime, they would lose the confidence of their flocks, and the govern- 
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ment would consequentlj lose all the advantages which it now derived 
from their inflaence and interference in the prevention of outrages. 
In the transaction to which the hononrable and learned member had 
alluded, the priest had rescued the unfortunate man from the crowd 
hj which he was surrounded, at the extreme hazard of his own 
pei*3on, and had succeeded in conveying him to a place of safety. 
After this the party returned, seized upon the priest, and threatened 
him with the loss of life if he did not immediately deliver the man 
into their hands, declaring at the same time that he should receive 
no injury. The unfortunate man was delivered up, and after an 
interval of half an hour he was put to death. The priest did not 
know the persons who actually perpetrated the murder : he did not 
even believe that those who were apprehended were the most guilty 
individuals. He knew, it was true, some of the faces of those who 
composed the numerous crowd ; and, though he did not think that 
those whom he knew were the individuals who had actually imbrued 
then: hands in blood, he was aware that, composing part of a multi- 
tude who had committed murder, they were considered as having 
joined in the deed, and were liable to be executed as murderers. 
The priest, therefore, refused to give evidence, or to disclose the 
names of those who were present. He (Mr. P.) was willing to 
admit that a Catholic clergyman could, no more than a Protestant, 
conceal a crime, and that this priest was therefore liable for the con- 
sequences of illegal conduct ; but in this case he did not think it 
would have been advisable to inflict the punishment. By giving evi- 
dence against these persons, the priest not only exposed himself to 
^rsonal danger, perhaps to assassination, but deprived himself of 
an capacity of being employed as an instrument to prevent future 
crimes. Having a choice, therefore, of compelling him to appear 
in the witness-box, and of punishing him if he refused to give evi- 
dence^ or of employing the confidence which he enjoyed with those 
whose lives wotdd be affected by his testimony to prevent future out- 
rages, he (Mr. P.) notwithstandmg that by so doing he exposed 
himself to the censures of the honourable and learned gentleman, 
had preferred the latter course, and he now appealed to the house 
from the decision of the honourable and learned gentleman, and 
asked if he was not entitled to their approbation and thanks for 
having so done ? 

He would DOW address himself to the motion of his right honour- 
able fnend. His right honourable fiiend, he was sure, could intend 
no unkindness towards him by the manner in which he had alluded 
to his conduct in 1816, and stating that he then joined with him in 
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a motion similar to the present. Ndther conld his other honourable 
friend who had so ablj supported his views, and who had quoted 
passages from his speedi on that occasicm. Bat as every man was 
anxious to muntain his character and to defend his ccmsistencj, he 
might be excused for offering some explanation bj which hi0 condnct 
in then snpporting his right honourable bend's motion was recon- 
cilable with his negatiye vote on the present occasion. The motions, 
then, he would say, were not exactly similar, nor brought forward: 
under similar curcumstances. On tbe former occasion, a vote had 
been proposed in the army estimates for 2^,000 men, for preserving 
the peace of Ireland, and the motion of his right honx&rable friend 
was intended to obtain a previous inquiry into the state of the coun- 
tiy, for the purpose of ascertaining whether such a force was neces« 
sary ; in the present instance the house had voted the i^cessaiy force, 
and had, to arrest existing outrage, conferred additi<lral powers on 
the Irish government. The latter fact was even embodied in the re- 
solution now before the house* With respect to the latl^^ part of 
the resolution, which pledged the house to assist his nuyesty in car-; 
rying into execution the most beneficial measure for the peiEuie and 
prosperity of Ireland, and waa intended to stimulate the government 
to more active exertious in tSie cause, he oodd sot adopt it without 
declaring by his vote, that government required reproof for its indif- 
ference, a,nd consequently d^d not enjoy its confidence. Now, that 
it enjoyed his confidence was proved by Ins sitting on that side of 
the house. To those who knew him best he would leave the decision, 
whether he had placed that confidence in the preaent adii;tinistration 
because he had joined them, or had joined them because they had ob- 
tained his confidence. He beliiBved in his conscienoe, that govern- 
ment was doing all in thdr power to find a cure for the evils with 
which Ireland was afflicted* His right honourable friend (Mr. CL 
Grant) who had that night spoken with such eloquence, and evinced 
so much statesmanlike talent and views, and who by his speech had 
acqured additional claims to the gratitude of his country, had enu- 
merated the causes of the present 0tate of Ireland. Mtasy of these 
causes, it would be obvious, conld not be immediately counteracted, and 
many of their effects could not be immediately remedied; but he was 
convinced that the government of timt country was sincerely desirous of 
discovering a remedy, and would be zealous in applying it. Everything 
that could be done, he was convinced would be done. With respect 
to the great question of Catholic disabilities, he yrould at present say 
nothing, although he hoped that it would soon be satisfiictor% set- 
tled. The house would necoUect thait thequeation laat year obtained 
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A odw pofiitaon ; that a bOl had been agreed to m that hovse, had 
passed through aQ its stages, and was 01^7 lost ib another pUce. 
He confessed that he, therefore, looked forward with increased con-, 
fidence to the final saocess of that great measure of secoritj, of 
strength, and of justice ; but it was too important a qnestion to be 
mixed np with the discussion of that eyeoing. A part of it would 
shortly come before the house on the intended motion of his right 
hcmourable iriend (Mr. Canning) for the admission of Catholic peers 
into the other house of parliament ; and at an earlj period of the 
next seseiim, as he (Mr. Plunket) had fbrmerlj announced, he intended 
to submit the whole question to parliament ; when he had no doubt 
it wpidd recdye that full, temperate, and satis&ctory discussion which 
its mdmentouB consequence d^enred. 

> Amon^ the circumstances which had had a bene&dal tai(|en(7 
with regard to Ireland, and which, without reference to the success 
of the question to whidi he had alluded, increased his confidence in 
the future tranquillity of Ireland, was the late yisit of his majesty 
to t^at part of his dominions. That gracious proceeding had been 
undervahied, and viewed with affected IndifTei'dnoe, by the various 
desaiptions of persons with various objects ; but a wiser and more 
beneficial measure, he was convinced, could not have been taken. 
Its importanee had been under-rated by those who were averse to 
see any lustre thrown around the throne, and by the petty iMitions 
of both sides who distracted that unhappy country ; but the great 
body of the people had appreciated the visit as it deserved. His 
majesty had knocked at the hearts of lus Irish subjects, and had been 
answered with inexpressible enthudasm and gratitude. That vint 
bad been followed by another measure of eonci&ition, on which thc^ 
likewise set its proper vaiue-^he meant the appointment of the Mar- 
quis WeUesley to the government of Ireland. He would not then 
enter ipto any edlogium on that noMe lord, who did not reqifire ai^ 
praises of his ; but he should be wanting in that justice which he 
owed to him, if he did not state the wise and impartial views with 
which he entered upon his office— <be.seal and vigour with which he 
applied himself to discover a remedy finr the existing evils of Irdand, 
and the anxiety which he showed to administer the law, and to put 
down those who rose up against it, in whatever party, and under 
whatever -bannere, they appeared. S^ (Mr. Plunket) entertained 
from these and from-jo&er drcumstanees great hopes of approaching 
prosperity to Ireland ; and he begged leave to say that some of his 
honourable Mends had drawn too gloomy a picture of its past con- 
iition, when tiiey spoke of an uninterrupted misgovetmnoit of three 
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taaturies. Within the latter part of this period they might have 
found many subjects of consolation. The penal laws for religion had 
b€^n within the last forty years entirely repealed ; nothing now re- 
laaained but one great measure of policy and justice that should re- 
move all civil disabilities on account of religious futh. It should 
also be recollected that since the year 1782 that country had been 
irestored to commerce and to all the commercial rights enjoyed in 
other parts of the empire. These advantages had been followed by 
«n Union which placed Ireland on a footing with Great Britain, in 
til other privileges and rights. He had opposed that Union ; he 
kad done so openly and boldly, nor was he now ashamed of what 
he had done ; but though in his resistance to it he had been pre- 
pared to go the length of any man, he was now equally prepared to 
do all in his power to render it dose and indissoluble. One of the 
apprehensions on which his opposition was founded, he was happy to 
say, had been disappointed by the event. He had been afraid that 
the Irish interests, on the abolition of her separate legislature, would 
oome to be discussed in a hostile parliament : but he could now 
state, and he wished when he spoke that he could be heard by the 
whole of Ireland, that during the time that he had sat in the united 
parliament, he had found every question that related to the interests 
or security of that country entertained with indulgence, and treated 
with Hbe most deliberate jegard. When he considered all these 
things — when he considered the privileges granted and the disal)iiities 
lemoved — and when he considered the effects that must result from 
the cordial efforts of a united legislature, he could not enteritiain 
gloomy ideas on the subject of the future prospects of Ireland. If 
an improved system of police were established in that country, and 
if the landed gentry discharged with zeal the duties of thdr character 
and station, we should soon see a manifest amelioration of the state 
ef the sister island, and should find that, instead of being a source 
ef weakness and distraction, it would become an arm of security and 
i^rength to the whole empire. 

His right honourable friend (Mr. Grant) hftd adverted to the causes 
of the present state of society in Ireland, under the heads of the tithe 
sjstem, the police, the magistracy, and education ; and though he, 
when he rose did not intend to say one word upon them, he would 
now, as he was on his legs, address himself briefly to them. He 
confessed he approached the tithe system with great reserve and de- 
licacy. The legislature had a right to meddle with that property, be- 
cause there were no limits to its power ; but, on the same principle that 
k could interfere with tithes, it might interfere with any other species 
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<^ property* As to any fordble dimlnntion of their amoant, or com- 
polfiory commutation of them, he conld never agree to any measure 
for that purpose, nor could parHament, on any just principle, enter- 
tain the question for a moment. In opposition to frequent complaints, 
he was of opinion that the clergy of Ireland were not adequately pro- 
vided for. They did not receive what they were entitled to demand, 
and the clamour raised against their alleged exactions was most un- 
founded and most unjust. He wished to speak with respect of the great 
body of Irish landlords ; but he was compelled to say, that, generally 
in the west and in the south of Ireland, they exacted so much rent 
the.i!iiselves, that they left little for the tithe of the clergy, and joined 
in the cry of exaction when that little was attempted to be recovered. 
They sometimes let their land at from seven, eight, nine, or ten 
pounds per acre. Whatever the poor occupier could spare beyond 
mere subsistence, the proprietor claimed in the shape of rent, and 
thus left the clergyman, in the recovery of his tithe, to deal with an 
insolvent fund. U the latter siArendered his rights, he was left with- 
out an income, and pr^ed for his generosity ; if he exacted them, 
the cry of rapacity was raised against him. In the meantime, the 
poor occupier of the land gained no advantage by the clergyman's 
forbearance ; as what was remitted in lithe was exacted in rent. 
The cry r^sed against the clergy for their enjoyment of that portion 
of the produce which the law awarded them from the land, always 
appeared to him illiberal and ill-founded. He knew of no class of 
country gentleman more useful than the clergy, even independent of 
their sacred duties^ and none better entitled to the property which 
they enjoyed. They spent their income in the country, in the en- 
couragement of industry, as usefully as laymen ; they were better 
educa^ ; they were more capable of directing their inferiors ; and, 
independently of the religious instruction which they conveyed, they 
set a better example of morals and private conduct. But he 
agreed with those who thought that some change might be madi 
with advantage, in the mode of collecting tithes, though he was 
opposed to any measure tor compulsory commutation. The snbjecc 
was certsunly surrounded with difficulty, but he thought some means 
might be contrived, by which the clergy might be enabled to treat 
with tHe proprietors instead of the occupiers of land. In this man- 
ner an agreement, not amounting to a commutation of tithes, might 
be entered into, by which the clergyman might receive a certain sum 
for a certain number of years ; and this arrangement might be far- 
ther perfected by making the tithe an actual charge upon the land 
into whatever hands it might fall. This would prevent that perpe- 
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toal xecarreaGe of vexations pretenskuis which was now the source 
of so much disaenGuon between the clergyman and the occupier of the 
land,'and the effect would be eztreaudfy beneficaai in another point of 
view. The occupier -of land was generally a Bonian Catholic, who 
was naturally difflnclined to coatiibate to the snpport of a religion 
which he did not profess; but if the transfer which he .had just 
alluded to were Adopted, the Protestant dergyman wonld no longer 
hare to deal with a Catholic occupier, but with the proprietor, who 
was generally a Protestant He idid not despair of some such mea- 
sure being matured so as to be capable of bdng laid b^ore paiiiar 
ment. This subject was sow under the consideration of wiser heads 
than his ; but he must deprecate the introduction of any measure, 
unless that measure had been precisely limited and asoertamed j fer 
he thought the Protestant cleigy ought not to be exposed to the con- 
sequences of any indefinite airangement, the exact limits and ex- 
tent of which were not known preyiously to its being made the sub- 
ject of deliberation. With regard to the system of police and the 
magistracy of Indand, he could assure his right honomsable friend, that 
those subjects were now occupying the serious attention of his ma- 
jesty's government. The system of education had often received 
the attention of the house, and many measures had been passed with 
regard to it. Whether all the beneficial effects which had been ex- 
pected had resulted from those measures, he would not pretend to 
say ; but be was sure that the government would readily give its 
attentbn to any propositions which might be brought ferward on the 
subject. He begged pardon for having trespassed so long upon the 
house. Indeed, it was not his intention to have occupied any por- 
tion of then* attention, had he not feitihimself nailed upon to make 
some counter statement to the evidence of the honourable and learned 
member for DuUin. 



THE BOTTLE RIOT. 

Fehruary 3, 1823. 

All the facts concerning this celebrftted proseisntion are bo cleaity, ftilly, and 
consecntiyely -narrated in the speech that it needs no mtrodnction. I quote part 
of Shfiil'f descripiion of the trial t— 

'^ The grand jniy, €(»npo8ed in a great degree of affiliated Orangemen, threw 
out the bills of indictment tendered by the crown against the perpetrators of the 
outrage at tiie theatre. Mr. Plunket announced his resolution to proceed by 
ex crj^do information ; «nd a day was appointed for a trial at bar. The most 
•axioas suspense JMraited its arri^ A deq) pnliatinn throbbed through the 
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cit^r. The ordinary occupations of life appeared to be laid aside m the agitating 
expectation of the event wiiich was to set a seal upon the future government of 
Izdand. It engrossed the thoughts and tongues of men, and exercised a pain- 
All monopoly- of all their hopes and antkipatiaos. 'At length the day of trial 
appeared amidst the heaviness of a gny and sombn m<»Bing. As soon as tise 
doom were opened, one tremendoua rudi filled in an instant the galleries and 
every avenue of the court. There was not a mormnr in the court ; but the 
first glance at the auditory would have satisfied you that deep passions were 
wotldng there, and could not long be hushed. The signs of this were most ap- 
parent in the galleries. You eaw it in the scowling lm>wB of the Orange parti- 
sans, and few else were there— Jn the compressed fip— in tlie roll of fnrecious 
confidence with which their eyes went round tiie scene that reminded them of 
their strength — in the glare of fiictious recognition with which they greeted the 
accused, and assured them of a triumph. My eye next rested upon the crowded 
benches of the bar. They, too, betrayed a conscioiusness of bdng themselves 
upon their triaL Instead of the legal nonehalmce with which they usoaUy 
await the coming-on of the most important cause, they now presented a series 
of countenances quivering with political resentment. It was easy to trace 
thrir emotions in theur looks — ^in the fixed and deadly sneer — in the flush 
of haughty indignafi(Ent— in ftiM impaesicmed gettiirai with which, in whispers 
among themselves, tliey onaigned the whole proceeding, and foretold the dis- 
asters it would bring upon the land. Tlie btninfiK of the day opened with a 
joke. Mr. Plunket rose < to call the attention of the court to a matter of some 
importance:* a dead silence prevailed. The attorney-general proceeded with 
much gravity to state, * that he had been anxiously waiting the arrival of his 
colleagues, the solicitor-general and Mr. Serjeant Lefroy ; and that, after a long 
search for them in all directions, it had been just discovered that they were both 
in one of the avenues of the cburt, firmly wedged in among the populace, with 
a prospect of immediate suffbcatioo, unless their lordriiips should he pleased to 
niterfere in their behal£' The poMcal tenets of the two learned snfierers were 
wdl known ; and the meet bigoted Orangeman in the gaUeries could not retrain 
from, a loud ^ggle at the notion of two mch personages writhing under the hor- 
rors of a popular embrace. Mr. Plnnket's speech was on a level with his sub- 
ject, but scarcely with himself.' The solidtor-generaFs was tame and technical : 
he fiolt too much i^nnpatby with Onmge prine^Ies, and he openly avowed them, 
to prove a fonmdable dfinouBcer of Orange eseesies.*' 

My Lofda and Gentlemen of the Jnry^ — It becomes now my duty 
to lay before yon the case on behalf of the crown, and to pat yoa in 
possession of the grounds on which the present iHrosecntion has been 
institated, and of the evidence by which it Is intended to be sup- 
ported. It has often been my lot, in 4he eventful histoiy of this 
conntry, to appear in the chaiacter of a public prosecutor, and stiU 
more frequently to be a witness of the course and conduct of public 
prosecutions. But certainly never in my li& have I approadied a 
court of justice with sensations of more deep anxiety, or with a more 
Intense feeliog of the importance of the subject to be decided on, than 
I feel at the present moment. It is a case, my lords and gentlemen, 
not touching the life of the paitiea; the oS&aie as laid amounting 
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only to a misdemeanor. It is nndonbtedlj, however, to them a case 
of no small importance ; inyolving them, if the facts charged be 
proved, in veiy heavy, penal consequences. Bnt with respect to the 
pablic at large, it is a case of as deep and vital importance, as for the 
last fifty years has been brought under the consideration of a court 
and of a jury. It is a great satisfaction to me, and a great part of 
my object has been achieved in knowing, that this case is now ready 
to be brought fully before an intelligent court and jury ; and that 
whatever its merits may be, it is impossible they can be stifled or ex- 
tinguished, but must be fairly brought under the consideration of the 
court, the jury, and the public. The charge is one of no light or or- 
dinary character. Yon are already, my lords, probably apprised of 
it from public rumour ; the nature of it has been more particularly 
stated by my learned friend who has opened the informations. It 
imports no less a crime, than having assaulted the person of the king's 
representative in this country ; of having committed a riot in his pre- 
sence for the purpose of insultmg him ; and of having done so in pur- 
suance of a deliberate conspirai^ previously entered into for the pur- 
pose. 

This is a charge which ought not lightly to be made ; and one, 
gentlemen, on which you ought not to act, unless fully and distinctly 
proved. But I should consider it as an insult to your character and 
understandings, to urge any argument to establish the enormity of the 
crime, if fully ascertained to have been committed. I should ^blush 
for our country, were it necessary to state in a court of justice, that 
a deliberate insult to the king's representative, in a public theatre, 
the result of a previous conspiracy, is no light or trivial or ordinary 
offence. In the mind of every man who has not banished the feelings 
of a gentleman, and who is not lost to every public and private con- 
sideration, there can be but one sentiment— a deep sense of indignity 
at tho outrage, and an ei^tire conviction of the necessity of vindicating 
the national character and the dignity of the laws, by affixmg pun- 
ishment, if deserved. 

But, my lords, daring and unexampled as is the crime, I hesitate 
not to say, that the enormity of the act is lost in the boldness and 
des«ription of the motives. I fairly tell you, that I come not here 
on the part of Lord Wellesley, to ask for personal redress, or even to 
call for public justice so far as he is personally concerned ; not even 
on the part of the lord lieutenant of Ireland, to seek atonement for 
the outrage committed against the king's representative : but on* be- 
half of the country and its laws ; on behalf of its hopes of peace and 
safety ; to claim your aid, backed by all the authority of opinion, ip 
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patting down a desperate and insolent attempt to overawe the king's 
government in Ireland; and to compel his representative, by tho 
arm of personal violencei and bj the demonstration of a force above, 
the law, to change the measures of his government. I call on you^ 
to put down a base conspbracy of a contemptible gang, who have as* 
sociated to pnt down the laws and to overbear the king's represen<^ 
tative, because he has presumed to execute the king's commands. 
I think I know the feelings of the illustrious personage agabist whom 
this villany has been directed; with respect to his own personal 
safety, much as it has been endangered, the attack was fitted only to 
rouse his gallant mettle; indignant as he must have felt to be "hawked 
at by such mousing owls" as these; their base attempt excited 
no terror, it left no resentment. That there should have been in 
this land hearts capable of conceiving, and hands capable of execut- 
ing, such an outrage against then* countryman, must have excited 
sensations of regret and pain ; but in this respect the national cha-^ 
racier has been redeemed, by the universal expression of indignation 
which has issued from the hearts of the Irish people. But beyond 
all this, much remains to be done ; it is necessary to put down the 
daring pretensions of those who have associated themselves for the 
purpose of defying the king and the law, and setting up an autho- 
rity superior to them botib. They and all others who announce 
such projects, must be taught thac their plans are vain and hopeless 
as they are insolent. 

This I freely avow as my object. I trust that no unworthy pre- 
judices, that no angry feeling, that no sentiment other than that 
which belongs to the conscientious discharge of public duty, has 
been suffered to mingle itself in the course of public justice. I shall 
go away from this court humiliated and under the heavy sentence of 
self-reproach if, after the evidence in this case shall have been dis- 
closed, any honest or impartial man shall censure me for instituting 
this prosecution ; or shall hesitate to think that it would have been 
a mean abandonment of duty to have shrunk from it. 

You are apprised, by lords, that this is an ex officio information 
filed by his majesty's attorney-general upon his own authority ; you 
are also probably aware that this ex officio .information has been 
filed, after bills had been perferred against the same persons for the 
same offence, and had been ignored by a grand jury of the country. 
Before I proceed to trouble your lordships with any observation upon 
the exact nature and on the legality of this proceeding, I wish to dis- 
embarrass the case of a few topics which may attach to it. In the 
proceeding which I have thought it my duty to institute, though I 
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have been goTomed by my strong impressioii f^t public justice bad 
not been effected, I do not involTB in this condnsion any imputation 
on the sheriff who retnmed the grand jniy ; still tess on the grand 
jury themselyes, who have acted on their oaths in throwing out those 
bilis. For the purposes of the present trial, whatever opinions I 
may entertain on that subject, I have no right to advert to them. 
The sheriff who returned that grand jury is not on his trial, and it 
would be gross iojostice to arraign his conduct when he cannot de- 
fend it. The grand jmy are not on their trials, and it wonld be in- 
justice equally gross to make a chaige against them, where &ey can 
have no opportunity of vindicating themselves ; a time may come^ 
and an occasion may arise, in which these considerations may be 
proper and necessaiy ; and most certainly I will not, in that event, 
be found wanting to the discharge of any duty, however painfiil, 
which may devolve on me. But in the meantime, and with refer- 
ence to the present proceeding, I wish distinctly to be understood as 
disclaiming all imputations upon either ; I am ready to suppose, for 
the purposes of this trial, that if the parties and the cause were the 
exact reverse of what they now are ; that if it had been the plea- 
sure of the government to direct tiiat the statne of King William 
should be dressed on the 4th of November, and a body of Boman 
Catholics feeling themselves insulted, had risen against the law and 
the magistracy, and had flung a bottle or other missile at the lord 
lieutenant's head, and these facts had been before the grand jory, 
they would have ignored the bills ; as, so help me God, I would, 
under the same circumstances, had I remained the king's attorney- 
general, have filed my information ex officio* I claim only for my- 
self equal credit for the purity of my motives, and the fair discharge 
of my sworn duty. 

I am told that it has been alleged that this proceeding on the 
part of the attorney-general, by an ex officio information, is illegal. 
* I do not know whether what has been said in this respect has been 
rightly reported ; or whether it is meant, that the proceeding is in 
point of law invalid, or that the resorting to it, though a legal right, 
is not a fair exercise of discretion. I am led naturally, without 
going out of the pleadings, to make a few observations upon this 
part of the subject ; for although all the traversers have put in pleas 
amounting to not gnilty, yet two of them have thought proper to 
put upon the record what cannot properly belong to that plei^— a 
sort of preamble or inducement, in which they state that those infor- 
mations have been filed against them after a grand jury Sad ignored 
bills for the same charge. My kamed firiends, who framed those 
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defences, knew perfectly well that on that allegation no isane could 
be joined, either of law or of &ct. It amounts^ therefore, to nothing 
else than a plea of not guilty. Bat I presome they thonght it mi^t 
be made nse of (thof^ scarcely to your lordships or the jury wlrom 
I address) to swell the cry, wfadch amongst the ynlgsr of die pnblic 
has been raised against the lega^ty of tii^ proceeding. 

I think that on that snbjeet I need oecnpy bat Htde time in ad- 
dressing the conrt, before iiiuch I have now the honour to appear. 
What I am aboat to say is rather with a Tiew to set right the pub- 
lic mind, and that it should be known that I have stated, in the pre- 
sence of this enlightened court, ^at is 1^ law upon this sabject. I 
assert then, that the ignoring of a bill by a grand jury is, according 
to the known and establi^ied principles of our law, no bar to any 
subsequent legal proceeding agaii»t the same indiTidnal for the same 
office. It is competent to the crown or the prosecutor to send up 
another bOl to the same or any other grand jury ; and tiie same 
power belongs to that public authority in which is vested the right of 
filing an information. A party who has been already tried, may pro- 
tect himself against a subsequent prosecution for the same offence. 
He may do so by plea ; it is a principle of our law that no man shall 
be twice tried for the same offence ; if he has been already acquitted 
there is a known legal form of pleading as old as the law itself, by 
which he can defend himself. But it is settled by authorities coeyal 
with the law itself, that the plea of atUrefois <icguit is not sup- 
ported by evidence, that a bill of indictment for the same ofifence has 
been preferred to a grand jury and ignored. It must be an acquittal by 
a petit jury. Your lord^ps would consider it a waste of time to refer 
to authorities in support of such a position* It is Md down by Lord 
Hale, Lord Coke, and every writer on the subject cMf crown law. I 
shall not consume time by adverting to cases for recognition of known 
principles ; the thing can only be doubted hy those who are igno- 
rant of our laws and constitution. That another indictment could 
be sent up is clear ^ and I think I go a good way to show its lega- 
lity, by calling upon those who deny it, to show me any form of 
pleading by which it can be resisted. There is no legal right be- 
longing to any subject of this realm, which the law has not horded 
him a mode of setting forth ; and therefore if there be no form of 
pleading, (and if there were such, my learned friends,^ in whose 
hands tibe interests of the traversers are so effectually secured, would 
have discovered it) by which Uie tlirowing out of a bill by a grand 
jury, may be set up as a bar to a subsequent information, that is in 
itself a full proof of the legality of mdi a prooeediag. They have 
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indeed distinctly admitted it, bj putting in pleas not denying the 
competence of the attorney-general to file, or of the court to enter* 
tain, the present information, but asserting their innocence of the 
charge imputed to them. In an ordinary case, not afifecting the 
rights of the crown, this court is in the habit of granting criminal 
informations; the right formerly exercised by the master in the 
crown office has been narrowed by statute, and is now subject to the 
discretion of the court. Has it eyer been heard of, that the Court of 
King's Bench would refuse an information, because a grand jury had 
ignored the bill ? 

So much trash has been drculated, and the public mind so much 
abused upon this subject, that I hope your lordships will excuse my 
calling your attention to it. So far from its being considered an 
objection, that a grand jury has ignored the bill, it is often a reason 
why the Court of King's Bench grants an information. I have often 
applied for liberty to file an information, when I had the honour of 
practising in this court ; and the court has asked me whether I had 
tried a grand jury; saying, that if they refused to find a bill, they 
would then entertain the application. The Court of King's Bench 
in England in the last term granted an information in a case where 
bills had been i;wic6 ignored by a grand jury, and because they had 
been ignored. So far therefore is that circumstance from being con- 
sidered an objection to putting a party on his trial, that it is fre- 
quently insisted upon as a requisite condition. Thus it is where 
application is made to the Court of King's Bench. This is an infor- 
mation filed by the sworn officer of the crown, in whom the law has 
vested that privilege. Were I to come in as attorney-general, and 
apply, for liberty to file an information against these parties, what 
would be your lordship's answer ? — the same as was given by my 
Lord Mansfield to De Grey, and I think to Sir Fletcher Norton ; 
namely, ^' We will not file an information at your suit ; the law has 
made you the sole judge of its propriety; if you think it proper, you 
have a right to ffie it ; if not, why should we do so ?'/ I am not 
now applying myself to the soundness of this exercise of discretion, 
but to the new-fangled notion of the illegality of this information. 
It is the privilege of the lowest subject in the realm, if by the error 
or impropriety of a grand jury he do not obtain justice, to apply to 
the Court of King's Bench for a criminal information ; but the king, 
it is said, is to be in a totally difTerent situation ; and though for au 
offence indictable the court would grant au information because a 
grand jury has ignored the bill, the sovereign himself shall not have 
that redress which is open to the meanest of his subjects. A pro- 
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'position this too monstrous to bear debate* I am asked for an 
«aathorit7 ; permit me to saj, this is not qujte a fair requisition; where 
a circumstance is totally immaterial, it is not to be expected that it 
should be the subject of notice ; and therefore we are not to be sur- 
j)rised, if in the greater number of reported cases of informations it 
^should not appear whether a grand jury had previously thrown out 
bills or not ; such a f&ct would be totally immaterial* It cannot be 
stated in a plea ; it could not be proved in evidence, and therefore 
it would be too much to say that because it is not mentioned the 
case has not existed* 

It has been my principle to hold in utter contempt the vile and 
scurrilous publications which have been circulated through the city, 
in order to prejudge the matters to be tried, and affect the characters 
of the persons employed as public functionaries. But I have, by the 
generosity of some of their authors, been furnished with a case di- 
rectly in point, in which, by accident, the fact of bills having been 
ignored by the grand jury before the information filed does dis- 
tinctly appear. v 

I shall detail the facts as they appear in the Commons* Journals* 
In the latter end of the reign of Queen Anne, in the year 1713, on 
King William's birthday, the play of Tamerlane was to be repre- 
sented* King William, as your lordships are' aware, was compared 
to Tamerlane, and very deservedly so, if the possession of every 
virtue that could ennoble a monarch entitled him to the distinction* 
The name of Tamerlane had been connected with his. A prologue 
to the play, written by Doctor Garth, was very generally repeated 
^t the time. The doctor it seems was more happy as a poet than 
as a courtier, and his reverence for King William led him to com- 
jphment that monarch in terms not sufficiently guarded to avoid giv- 
ing offence to Queen Anne. The government therefore thought it 
j'ight that the prologue should not be repeated* When the play there- 
fore came on for representation, the actor omitted to repeat it, and 
by so doing, gave great offence to the audience. They were full of 
j-espect for the memoiy of William, and did not wish that attention 
•to Queen Anne should break in on the ancient practice. Mr. Dudley 
Moore, a zealous Protestant, who waa in the house^ leap.ed upon the 
stage, and repeated the prologue. This gave rise to something like 
a riot* The government indicted Mr. Moore for the riot« The bills 
were sent up to a grand jmy, wbo returned a true bill, and were 
then dismissed. In about half an hour after, the foreman came into 
court, and made an affidavit that " billa vercH^ was a mistake, and 
that they meant to return *' ignoramus'' The court refused to re- 
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ceive his affidavit ; bnt then came in the three and twenty, and 
swore positively to the same fact to which their foreman had de- 
posed. The party wte notwithstanding this, in my opinion verj^ 
nnwisely, pnt to plead to the indictment. Bat the attomey^general, 
thhildng it would be hard to xsompel him to plead when the bill had 
been in fact ignored, moved to qnash the indictment, which was 
done* Do I overstate the matter when I say, that things were then 
in the same situation as if the bill ^hid been ignored by the grand 
joiy? And yet mider these drcnmstances, die attorney-general 
thought himself at liberty to file an ea; officio information against the 
same person for the same offence. Su* Constantme Phipps, who 
was then lord chancellor, and one of the lords justioes, was con- 
sidered by many as a great Toiy and Jacobite, and as «n enemy to 
the Protestant interest. History has done more justice to him in 
that respect than in the heat of party he received £rom his contem- 
poraries. He interfered with the prosecution ; he sent for the lord 
mayor, and lectured him as to the mode in whieh he was to conduct 
himself. He was even supposed to have interfered with the return 
of the juiy. The whole matter was brought before the House of 
Commons, who addressed the throne to remove Sur Gonstantine 
Phipps for intomeddling in the trial. No fault was found with the 
information though directly before them, but the trial was treated 
as legally depenSng, and a petition presented agsdnst the chanceDor 
for inteifering with thut triid. Do I not here show a case in which 
an €» officio information had been filed after a bill had been thrown 
out, and where though the zeal of party generated an anxiety to 
lay hold of anything that could warrant an imputation on the pro- 
ceeding, as the information filed was never questioned, but the chan- 
cellor and chief governor petitioned agamst for inteifering with the 
proceedmg. 

I shall not trouble your lordships farther upon the legality of this 
proceedinjg. With respect to the soundness of the exercise of my 
discretion, under the circumstances, in resorting to the prerogative 
vight, I shall reserve myself until I shall have laid before the court 
and the jury the facts which will be proved in the case. I have 
akeafly said, thttt I will prove that an attempt has been made by a 
gang m this city for the purpose of controlling the law, and putting 
down the aathority of the king's lieutenant. It is unfortunately ne- 
cessary to show, that the individuals ooncemed in this outrage are 
persons belonging to a society known by the name of the Orange 
society. But it is particularly necessary, gentlemen of the jury, that 
you and the court and the public ^ould understand what was for- 
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merty uttered by me, aad wlist I sonr.iepeat. I am desiroas of ex- 
pressly stating, that with the general nature of the Orange societies , 
inTelati(m to lAae laws, the interests, andiioppiness of the country, I 
liave on this tzial nothing to do. Upon this subject! have my 
opinions, which at a pn^r place and season! shall not i^rink from 
avowmg. But with the present investigation 'they have no concern. 
! do believe in my conscience, that the greater proportion of persons 
associated in that society feel as strong and lofty a contempt for 
those conoemed in this disgraceful aUsxk.as 1 do, and are as inca- 
pable of participating, authorizing, vindicating, or palliating at. 
£ very public ;man must expect to be the subject of no very oimdid 
critidsm. I wish distmctly to iiave it understood, that this is no 
after-thought of mine, for 'the purpose of qualifying expressions 
either inadvertently or too strongly used. Had ! apptied tiiese ex- 
pressions indiscriminately to the Orangemen of Ireland, !. should 
have violated my duty, taid stepped beyond that line of conducdag 
this prosecution, which was distinctly agrsed upon between me and 
the eminent and respectahie persons by whom ! have been advised. 
! am glad to take this opportunity once for all, of returning my 
thanks to my learned collogue, by whose high tatents, enlightened 
informatioD, and extensive ^owledge, I have been assisted in every 
stage of (this proceeding, and to whose cordial zeal and eo-operatibn 
no terms can be ioo strong to render justice and express my grati- 
tude. 

My lords, ! am anxious to proceed to im immediate statement of 
the &ots of this case, and to disperseihatmass'of seurdli^ and false- 
hood which for some wefd» past has disgraced this dty. ! must 
however first trespass on your .time with some preliminary observa- 
tions. 

It is impossible to lay this case trul/' before the pnldic without 
briefly reverting to:the political eiMits in which the conflptrai^ ori- 
ginated. 

The foundations of it w^re laid so long back as the period when 
his majesty was pleased to honour this country with his presence. 

It is not, my lords, my intention to occupy your time by attempt^ 
ing a description of what took place on that occamon. From die 
minds of those who witnessed the transaction, the splendour and 
glory of that day never can be e&ced. To those who have not, no 
powers of mine can give an adequate description. It falls to merto 
have the less pleasing task of remarking, that even then some indi- 
cations were to be found, that his majeaty^s gracious <£sposzt]aDa 
were not libaly to be met with that degree of gmlatude and respect 
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tD which they were entitled, and that even before he left the Irish 
^ore the elements of mischief were at work. It was understood that 
the king, before he honoured the Mansion House with his presence, 
2Md signified his desire that the glorious memory should not be given 
» a- toast. I must entreat your excuse, my lords, (it connects itself 
intimately with the matter of this trial) if I advert more particularly 
to this topic, and endeavour to disabuse the public mind upon the 
aabjeet. 

Perhaps, my lords, there is not to be found in the annals of history 
a diaracter more truly great than that of William the Third. Per- 
laps no person has ever appeared on the theatre of the world, who 
kas conferred more essential or more lasting benefits on mankind ; 
fin these countries, certainly none. When I look at the abstract 
Merits of his character, I contemplate him with admiration and reve- 
rence. Lord of a petty prindpality — destitute of all resources but 
(hose with which nature had endowed him — ^regarded with jealousy 
and envy by those whose battles he fought ; thwarted in all his 
counsels ; embarrassed in all his movements ; deserted in his most 
critical enterprises — ^he continued to mould all those discordant m$i- 
terials, to govern all these warring interests, and merely by the force 
€f his genius, the ascendancy of his integrity, and the immoveable 
firmness and constancy of his nature, to combine them into an indis- 
soluble alHance against the schemes of despotism and universal do- 
mination of the most powerful monarch in Europe ; seconded by the 
ablest generals, at the head of the bravest and best disciplined armies 
k the world, and wielding, without check or control, the unlimited 
lesources of his empire. He was not a consummate general ; mili- 
ary men wiU point out his errors ; in that respect fortune did not 
favour him, save by throwing the lustre of adversity over all his vir- 
tues. He sustained defeat after defeat, but always rose adversa 
mruM immersaJbUis unda* Looking merely at his shining quali- 
ties and achievements, I admire him as I do a Scipio, a Eegalus, a 
Fabius ; a model of tranquil courage, undeviating probity, and 
armed with a resoluteness and constancy in the cause of truth and 
freedom, which rendered him superior to the accidents that control 
tito fate of ordinary men. 

But this is not all — I feel, that to him, under God, I am, at this 
Boment, indebted for the enjoyment of the rights which I possess 
s a subject of these free countries ; to him I owe the blessings of 
cifil and religious liberty, and I venerate his memory with a fervour 
«f devotion suited to his illustrious qualities and to his godlike acts* 

Did our gradons sovereign come here to trample on the memory 
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of the most illastrioas of his predecessors ? No, my lords ; the lugk 
errand on which he landed on onr shores was worthy of him, aai. 
bespoke a kindred mind to that of the immortal personage whose 
name and character he vindicated. He knew that the whole life «f 
King William was a continned straggle against intolerance ; that the 
policy of his reign was opposed, and his most fayonrite objects ior 
the peace and happiness of his people were baffled, by the folly and 
bigotry of those who snrroonded him; and that the career of his gloriouB 
life was obstructed, as the lastre of his glorious memoiy has beea 
tarnished, by the absurd and intolerant dogmatism of those who wera 
rescued by his exertions from that yoke which they sought, in op- 
position to his eager wishes, to impose on others. It was the unhappy 
but inevitable result of the circumstances in which the people of this 
unfortunate country were placed, that they had to meet that gveai 
man, not as subjects, but as enemies. The peculiar good fortune •f 
the British people was, that every feeling of religion corresponded 
with their innate love of freedom to alienate them from the cause 4f t 
the exiled monarch. His designs, his determinations against their 
civil and religious liberties, were notorious and unalterable. An »- jI 
flexible bigot and despot, he was too intense in both characters (o / i 
endure the appearance of a compromise with toleration or with 6«e- t < 
dom. Yet every man knows through what difficulties and dangws th^ ' 
had to struggle before the house of Brunswick was firmly seated oa i ; 
the throne. Even with the full tide of religion running in tbeir 
favour, the principle of loyalty to an hereditary succession was aa 
indigenous to the British character, that it was not until after the 
lapse of nearly a century that the principles of Jacobitism were finatty 
subdued. 

But in unhappy Ireland the exiled king was the professor and 
patron of the religion to which they were enthusiastically devoted. 
He must be a preposterous critic who will impute as a crime to Ckat 
unhappy people, that they did not rebel against their lawiU Jdag^ 
because he was of then* own religion, even if they had been so faUj 
admitted to the blessings of the British constitution as to reader 
them equally alive to the value of freedom. They seem, therefon, 
by the nature of things, ahnost necessarily thrown into a state «f 
resistance ; nothing could have saved them from it but so strong « 
love of abstract freedom as might subdue the principles of loyaitp'' 
and the feelings of religion. No candid man can lay so heavily «• 
poor human nature ; nor fairly say, that he thinks worse of the 
Roman Catholic, for having on that day abided by his lawful sove- 
reign and his ancient faith. What was the result? They were ceo- 
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quGfed^— coaqitwed into freedom andihappkieai — a.ireedom»aad ha{^ 
plnesB to wMch/tiiA sHoaeafifol reaidt of .Uielr ill-fated stcngglea-.Tvonld^ 
havebeea destrnctive; There^ift ikk cational Roman GaihoKa in Ire« 
land ^0 does noi foelithia tabe the fiiet. Even, tha^name of the. 
exiled family ia now unknenm; , the- throne rests on th&^m baaia of 
the nnanimona: recognition of > the entire people. The memory, of 
thebr mifortmiate stm^lds isJost.in the conviction of the reality of 
thi»e. blessings^ which have been derired fcom theii reaoUs equally to 
the oonqneror and to the conquered. What wise or. good man. can 
fed a pleasure in recalfing to tiie.minda of apeople.so drcnmstanced 
the fact that they haye been oonqnared ? WbsA bat the spirit of 
folly and pf mischief can. take a satfs&ctionuin intenrnpting them in 
thft enjoynient of the blessings of th^ defeat, by taunting them with 
the recollection thatthey were defeated? Why is conqnestdesirable 
10 uuy one bnt the trooper ? Becaoaa it opena^ha way to peaca and 
harmony; but to those I hare now to deal inth,,the firnita of the con* 
quest are yaineless, withoat the peipetoatioD of the- tnnmph. 

He is a misehievoiiainan who desires to remind the people of this 
country that they are a conquered people. Ke is/a misdudvous num 
who, for the grati£cadoa.of his own whim, desires to.celebrate^. in 
the midst of that people, the^ anniirecfuttyi of their, conquest. Never 
waa there a.sulgect morelondly calling for:aad.XQ8ti^?iiig,the gracious 
and.saving int^osition of the. royal wisdom.. 

In the history of royatUvea. there seldoarhaa^Kscncred an instance 
aff(»rding a more gratifying subject £ar the historian to dwell on, than 
the roy^ visit to Ireland. The stat«nent .of spjiendid victories, the 
devebpment.of profound schemes oi pdicy, the application of able 
counsels, and of powerful resources, the defence of the liberties of the 
worid ; all theae are the sulgects of historic^ detail, and may be the 
fair sntyects of political conixoyersyv But here, by the .mere impulse 
of his own fieteUngs, the heardnesa of Us nature, a moment was 
created in which,. without calling on^aig^ of t^e common places of 
royalty, withont tho.aid of fooce^.or feai^ ^or flatteiiy^ , withoat anns, 
or powar, or patronage ;. by. the mere, indulgence of his kind and 
generous nature, he gained, ta> himself the. most, exalted privileges 
which a human being can exercise — that of bestowing happiness on, 
and sharing .it wi&,miLUona of hiafellow<«reatui»s* The promptness 
with which.this moment, wasseiitod— -the, ^ciousand condescending, 
manner by which it was improvBd**<-the thousand, aod^ ten. thousand 
blessings which are to be. derlx%d £:om it— all these may be.subjecta 
of. just applause and of sober, criticism. Bnthera the troa value, of 
the act is its simplieity%. To^enter into the hearts and becom>e. masf 
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ter of the enthnsiastio affections of an. entire peq[)1e, merelj by show* 
ing himself the Mend and father of them aJl, was « felicity, to him 
and them nnparalleled in the eventful history of this nation ; it was 
worthy of a snccessor of the great monarch, whose talents and vk- 
tnes he emulated, and whose memory he rescued from the disgraceM 
orgies by which it had been tarnished. Equal in the motive and the 
fceling--happier in this, that the hard fortune of William the Third 
compiled him to visit this country as a conqueror ; but it was re- 
served for the peculiar felicity of George the Fourth, that he was the 
first British king who ever placed a Mendly footstep upon the Irish 
soil. 

I have akeady had occasion to remark, that the intimation of his 
majesty's pleasure on the subject of public concord was not perfectly 
agreeable to a certain portion of his subjects* Some little, clouds were 
seen flitting along the horizon, which indicated the probalnlity of a 
future storm. How far the government^ of the country were enabled 
to act on the personal recommendation and partmgiiyunctions of the 
king— 'What were the difficulties die Irish government had to encomiter 
— ^what were the means they used to surmount them, these are mat- 
ters which do not belong to the present^subject I pass to the period 
of Lord Welleidey's anival in this country. Qe found a great por- 
tion of the south of Ireland in a state of licentiousness^ surpassing the 
worst excesses of former nnhappy times. He had to deal with dan- 
gerous andsecret conspiracies in other parts of the country. In what 
manner the lord lieutenant applied the powerful energies of his great 
mind to meet these coniplicated difficulties does not fall within the 
compass or limit of this triaL It would ill suit with my notions of 
what is due to the Marquis Wellesley, and of his temper and charac- 
ter, to offer np the suspidous praises which an Ixish attorney-general 
is supposed bound to tender to the lord lieatenaat. I am too sensible 
of the well-formed taste of this illustrious person, not to be convinced 
that he would reject with disdain the vulgar incense of official adula- 
tion, if I could stoop to offer it. No, my lords, it would be an unn 
suited return for the kindness, the confidence, I will presome to say, 
the friendship, with which he has honoured me ; I know too well his 
lofby feelings and noble nature, " cui male si palperey recakitrat 
undique tutus /"—-but I will not be deterred by the apprehension of 
a suspicion which I disdain, and to whiQh I trust the character of my 
life renders me superior, fix»|n expressing my sentiments of that exalted 
personage, when he has become the objeot of valgfu: scurrility, and 
when an open ai\d desperate attack is made upon his persim and his 
government. I will not be deterred from saying, that had our gra- 
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cioos sovereign annrejed the extent of his dominions in search of one 
fitted to execnte the magnificent purposes of benevolence to his peo- 
ple, with which his rojal breast was filled, he could not have found 
a person whom the giflts of nature, improved by eveiy noble art, and 
mellowed by a long and arduous experience in the most difficult exi- 
gences of this great empire, so eminently qualified for the task : or 
one whoso heart so entirely and cordially vibrated in unison with the 
gracious and paternal interest which was felt for the welfare of his 
native land. That noble peer entered on the government of this 
country under this royal instruction ; he had to explore a very diffi- 
cult and dangerous and untried path, but he had the parting admo- 
nition and the renewed inj unctions of his sovereign for his pole star. 
He entered on that government, carefully distinguishing his opinions 
and duties as a politician and a legislator, from those which neces- 
sarily involved the system of government of the country committed to 
him. Never abandoning, but carefully dlstingnishing, his individual 
opinion from his official duties, he applied himself strictly and exclu- 
sively to efiectuate the orders of the Idng, by the equal administration 
of the existmg laws, and by the promotion of peace, happiness, and 
concord among all the various classes of his subjects. I defy the 
malignity of criticism to point out a false move in the government of 
that noble person; one instance in which he departed from the spirit 
of that mission of conciliation which was confided to him ; an act or 
an expression calculated to excite offence or disapprobation in the 
mind of any honest man or lover of his country, be his sect or his 
party what it may. Pursuing his dear and undeviating course; 
raised above all party, the laws for his guide, and the public happi- 
ness for his object, his fame is independent of the praise of his friends, 
and above the malice of his enemies. It is our business, my lords, to 
guard his person and his government against their secret machina- 
tions and their open violence. 

The discontinuance of the public insults to which I have already 
alluded, and which has been so highly disapproved of by the king, 
necessarily had a place in the system of the loi-d lieutenant. The 
offensive toast which had been renewed in the presence of the late 
lord lieutenant was withheld in the presence of Lord Wellesley. t 
grieve to say that a spirit of mutiny and dissatisfaction on this sub- 
ject was giddily and rashly encouraged by many who knew and ought 
to have reverenced the king's commands. The lord lieutenant, how- 
ever highly he disapproved the giving the toast on public occasions, 
did not think it became him to take any further step, having taken 
care that the king's authority should not, in his preience, be insulted 
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by it. Another snbject| or rather another part of the subject, called 
his attention. 

The statue of King William, you all know, has been, for some 
years back, bedaubed with ridiculous painting and tawdry orange 
colours — ^a ludicrous specimen of bad taste, with which, however, Ms 
excellency did not feel himself called on to intermeddle. But beyond 
this, a set of low persons, whose names were not avowed, had been 
for some years ba(^ in the habit of mounting the statue in the night 
of the 8rd of November, and of the 11th of July, and putting on it 
a fantastic drapery of orange scarfs, in themselves ridiculous, if they 
had not been meant as a mack of triumph over a certain portion of 
their fellow-subjects. This being done by a party of sworn Orange- 
men, and for the avowed purpose of insult, had been resented by the 
Eoman Catholics whom it was intended to insult ; and on the 12th 
of July last a serious riot had occurred, the insulted party conceiving 
that they had as good a right to undress, as the other had to dress, 
the statue of King William. In the course of this affray lives had 
been endangered, the peaceable inhabitants of CoIlege*green seriously 
alarmed, the tranquillity of the metropolis disturbed, and evil passions 
of the most fmious kind engendered in the minds of the parties. It 
is obvious that one of these three courses was to be pursued. Either 
the dressers of the statue were to be protected by public force and 
the constituted authorities ; or they were to be forbidden and pre- 
vented ; or the parties were to be left to fight it out, till outrage, riot, 
and bloodshed arrived at such a height that the civil power must.act 
against both. I have never heard it distinctly stated, or that it was 
distinctly stated by any person, that either the first or the last of 
these courses ought to have been proved ; either that the public 
authorities should have been called to assist the nightly party in 
making the toilet of King William, and to apprehend any person who 
should presume to interrupt them ; or that the streets of the capital 
should be disgraced by the continuance of these senseless brawls. 
The first question on which his excellency had to satisfy his mind 
was, whether the continuance of the practice of dressing the statue 
might, under such drcumstances, be legally prevented. 

ne was advised that it clearly might ; that these mummers had 
no right to lay their hands on tliis public ornament, whether for the 
purpose of decoration or dedecoration. Qentlemen, I remember that 
on one occasion a set of ruffians mounted this statue, and daubed it 
over with lampblack. Neither they nor any other persons had a 
tight to meddle with the public ornaments, either to adorn or dis- 
grace them. But independently of this, his excellency was advised 
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that ilm beuig pj^oposed to be done, not in disohapga of 9^ 
acknowledged dnty, or in the prosecntion of any known business, 
JOT in the exercise of any right of property or franchise, either by 
grant or usage, and being found by experience, to have a tendency 
to produce and to have actually prodaced a breach of the peace, and 
It being proved on oath that it had done so, and that its continuance 
excited weU-gronnded apprehensions for the safety of Idieir persons 
in the minds of the king's subjects residing in the neighbourhood, 
several of whom, persons of known reppQctability, and Protestants 
too, had. made affidavit, to that effect, his> excellency was advised, 
that he would be well warvantod in using the civil force to prevent 
the dressing of the statae* 

I am ashamed to think that it should be necessary to say^ in a 
-court of justice, thai they^ were Pratestantg* I say this, because 
there are persons weak enough to ima^e that the oath of a Catholic 
IS not to be attended to on thi& subject, aiid because it has been un« 
truly stated that these were s^davits of Catholics of t^ lower order. 
I owe an apology tO)the good sense and fbeling of the court and the 
jury for stating what their religion was ; it is a dis^»ce to our 
country that such topics should be adverted; to. Gentlemen, I have 
been publio prosecutor in this country at a period when the passions 
of men were most alive ; and never in the course of my official expe* 
dence have I given any other advice to tho solicitor fbr the crown 
than to select honest and &ir man,, without ve&ienoe to their religious 
opinions, and I hav« nevor felt, myself disappointed in the result ;< 
and therefore you will not suppose tfaiU; the circumstance of these 
persons bemg Proteatants was- necaasai^ to pr^^ their credit in my 
estimation. 

I am gkd to have this opportunity oi slating that baing called 
on in the discharge of my svcom. duty' &r my opimon, I gave it as 
I have stated, and I challenge ai^ man who respects hi» character 
as a constitutional lawyer to correct its soundness^ It is no light 
matter to charge the esecutlva gavemment with acting contrary to 
law agaanstwany portion of. die. people ; it begets in thehv minds the 
notion, that in resisting the civil! aathorities they aco resisttng^not 
law, but powe&«*^uch a course is calculated to*bdng the govenunent 
of 1^ country into contempt ; and when. the acta so spoken of have 
been done in pursuance of the king's instructions, it.is a> violation of 
the personal respefit which is dna to him, independently' of its teor 
4ency to weaken the authority of his government in this country. 

^a excdlency was, independently of any respect whidi his kindv 
ness might dispose him to att^h to- the opinji^n. of his law adviser, 
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perfectly satisfied of thfifiilogalitj of the practice in question ; and I 
am antfaorised to take this public opportunity of stating, that having 
eommnnicated on the subject with the king's goveniment in Eng- 
land, he was sanctioned by their nnanimona opinion, in using the 
civil power fot the prevenlion of these illegal praci»cesu. I am fur- 
ther authorised to state, that since his excellency adopted the. mea- 
sures which are so publicly known< for the carrying that, opinion into 
eflfect, his conduct has received the unasdmons approbation of the 
entire British cabinet^ and h^ above: dl, been crowned by the 
highest reward which a subject caa recrive for the faithful discharge 
of his duly—the personal aprpiobation of his sovereign, whoaie com- 
mands he executed, and whosQ. government, he snstainedi 

Before his excellency resorted to any public means for the sup- 
pression of this pntctiGe, he tried every expedient,, by pe:i»uasion and 
remonsfarance, ta obviate the necessity of public inteiference. It is 
but justice to say that many,, very many of the principal persons 
who were supposed to have an. influence over the Orange associa- 
tions did exert their authority- for the purpose ; but whatever were 
their exertions, they were unavailing ; they found they could not 
govern the party with whom they had associated themselves. So must 
it ever be, when rank and station and education condescend to com- 
bine in a secret bon8 witb the vulgar and the ignorant. They must 
not expect to govern them ; ao lo;ag.as they run in the same course 
of party and opinion, they may be suffered io lead ; but in vam will 
they endeavour to alter the faction or moderate the violences 
When the evil spirit is unohained and let loose, the spell* that raised 
it wiQ be unavailing to allay itr:. for the jniq^es of a greater ex- 
citement t^ey may bejpoweifid vcA dangerous r for those of repres- 
sion and restraint altc^iethec itepotent The lower classes of these 
persons dedared they wnadd disobey the lord mayor's proclamation 
and resist tho magistcates*, jE^otIqus and abanrd s^che» were made 
at public meetings^ fiDed with vulgwr invectives against the consti- 
tuted authorities ;. and preparatiofis were made for resistance to the 
law; Theidresflihg of the ste^ue on tiie night, of the third and day 
of the fourth of November waa p««rreAted ; but on subsequent ni^ts, 
particularly on the night of ibQ Gth; of Novembeiv several of the 
party assembled fhr the pnrpose, mid were not dispersed without con- 
siderable distorbmee and dUfitiul^, On thi» occasion the traverser 
Henry Handwich was. particnlariy activovi he headed a parfy who 
arrayed themselves- agaiaat the magistracy §w the purpose of dress- 
ing the statue; He< wa3, it. seems, the rcigular man^tua. maker to 
£ing William. He collected subseriptions on the. night between 
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the fifth and sixth of November ; he mounted on the statue, and 
nailed upon it the tawdry ornaments with which he was furnished. 
With some difficulty he and his party were suppressed ; they were 
dispersed before morning. Two or three similar attempts were 
afterwards made^ but the firmness of the magistrates was sufficient 
to put them down. 

In this situation of affiurs, the lord lieutenant availed himself of 
the first opportunity which the various claims of public care allowed 
him, to announce his intention of honouring the Theatre Royal with 
his presence ; a play was accordingly announced, and notice given. 

I shall now state the facts of this case, which will be so clearly 
proved, and placed so far beyond all doubt, that no gentleman whom 
I have the honour of seeing in that jury box, can leave it with a 
doubt upon his mind as to the real nature of the transaction. Cer* 
tain persons met together, and conceived that this would be a good 
opportunity of marking their, public indignation against the Mar- 
quess Wellesley, for presuming to enforce the king's command in for- 
bidding the dressing of the statue. One of those persons, gentle- 
men, (melancholy, if this be so, is the situation of the lord lieu- 
tenant) holds . high situations under the king's government, a place 
in the post office, and another in the customs, producing nearly £800 
a. year. I allude to a man named William Heron. This person, and 
another of the name of M'Gullogh, who holds a situation in the 
Meath hospital ; a man named Atkinson holding a sitaation in the 
custom house, and others, on the night of Wednesday or the morning of 
the Thursday before the play, consulted as to the best means of deal- 
ing with the subject. The result they came to was, that this would be 
a proper opportunity for actmg in the theatre in such a manner, as 
to evince the unpopularity of the lord lieutenant and his govern- 
ment, and make it necessaiy for him to leave the house, and eventu- 
ally to leave the country. It was determined that a subscription should 
be raised to purchase tickets. Well knowing that the true expres- 
sion of the public sentiment would be strong in favour of his excel- 
lency, they resolved, in order to thwart it, to collect a party and 
pack the theatre. They thought the persons who were associated 
would of themselves be sufficient for the pit and the middle gallery ;. 
but that for the inferior orders, seats must be purchased. Accord- 
ingly a subscription of £2 was collected by Heron, and sent by him 
to Atkinson. This was to be communicated to an Orange lodge, 
assembled at the boose of one Daly in Werburgh-street, in what is. 
called the Purple Order of the lodge. That, gentlemen, is not con- 
ferred upon any person imtil he has been for a certain time a mem- 
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ber of the General Institudon, This snbacriptioA was given to the 
parties present at the lodge, and an additional subscription was raised 
by them. Two of those lodges were concerned. The traverser, 
James Forbes, is a member of the lodge 1660. He is depntj mas- 
ter of that lodge* William Graham is secretary of the same. 
Heniy'Handwich and Matthew Handwich are members of the lodge 
780, of which Henry is deputy master ; and William Brownlow is 
a member of 1612* Althongh it is necessarily my daty to show who 
and what these persons are, I do not meddle with the general cha- 
racter of Orange lodges in Ireland, the merits of which are for an- 
other place. I am well satisfied that the great body of Orangemen 
feel as much abhorrence at this crime as any individual can do. 
With this subscription a number of pit tickets were purchased on 
Saturday morning fh>m the box keeper at the play house. This was 
for the purpose of filling the upper gallery. It was thought that the 
members who were able to purchase tickets for themselves would be 
sufficient for the pit and middle gallery. One pit ticket was to be 
given to every throe. Forbes was present when this subscription was 
raised. On the Saturday morning, Forbes, M'CuUoch, and Atkinson 
went together to the theatre, and purchased the tickets. They re- 
gularly proceeded to fisishion the conspiracy in all its parts. It was 
determined that an mferior Orange Lodge, to which Handwich be- 
longed, and which met %t Mrs. Daly's in Ship-street, should be ready 
to go to the Theatre to execute the plan. Application was made in 
the morning to Matthew Handwich at his work, and he was desired 
to communicate with his brother Henry. Accordingly, about four 
o'clock in the evening of Saturday the parties met — ^Forbes, Atkin- 
son, the Handwiches, and others. They were first supplied with drinL 
They came armed with sticks. Handwich had been asked, if he could 
furnish sixty men. He said he could. He had not quite so many 
at first, but the number was completed in the passage to the Theatre. 
They were dispatched from the place of meeting in parties of three, 
each with a pit ticket. The number was at first sixty, but afterwards 
increased to near an hundred. They were armed with bludgeons. 
The residue of the whiskey they had been drinking they put into a 
bottle and carried to the theatre. The last words of Handwich, on 
leaving the place of meeting, were ^' boys be wicked." It was settled 
that the duty of Lodge 1612 should be, to go to the pit door, and 
beset it before it was open, and to rush in in a body, and occupy that 
part of the pit next to his excellency's box. Their directions were, 
that as soon as " God save the King" was played, the "Boyne Water'' 
should be called for, and if it were refused, that the play should be 
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Stopped, and that a system of hissing, groaning, and violence should 
commence. One of the party had « larg^ rattle in bis hand, for the 
purpose of riot. I shomd'tell yon, -that at the meeting held of the 
Purple Order, on Friday ey«ning, and at whidh Forbes was present, 
the plan was fully aimoonced of eompelling the lord lieutenant to 
leave the theatre, and if possible, the country. One of the party 
even offered to lay a wager that before March he would be out of 
the countty. Finding tlmt these conspirators entertained such seri- 
ous views, that theur object was to make satk a demonstration of 
hostility as to xsompel his excellency to quit the icountry, and that 
this was to be efibcted by reastanee, by riot, and even by personal 
violence,'on6 of the parties engaged took ' the alarm. He wasHshocked 
at the extent to which their fiery might go. At one time he had 
formed the resolution of going to the lord lieutenant, and apprising 
him of the truth, and the dangerto which he was exposed. He went 
to the park ; a sentinel dt the gate of the viceregal ledge asked him 
his business ; his mind was in that situation, in which a trivial cir- 
cumstance makes an alteration*— he hesitated, and returned^ and the 
disclosure was not made. 

Gentlemen, the party (1612) which had been arranged for the 
purpose, rushed into the pit, and occupied that part of it which was 
nearest the viceregal box ; the upper gallery party, to the number of 
60, went therewiththe pit tickets. They had fixed upon a watch- 
word, 'Mookout;" they seated themselves (m the lefb hand side of 
the gallery, where the violence was carried on during the night. 
Forbes placed them at their posts in the upper gallery, armed with 
bludgeons ; the police oecBi»ed tiie opposite side of the house, and 
like faithftd watchmen fell asleep on their posts ; no interruption was 
given to the merriment or to the mischief of the 'party. To show the 
deliberation of their plans I should mention, that previously to the 
play, handbffls were struck ofi^ oontaming exptessioiis insnlting to 
the lord lieutenant ; su6h as ^' Down with the Popish government," 
&c., and other expressions insignificant and contemptible, except as 
evincing deliberation and concert. These handbills were brought to 
the theatre, and disposed of *by -the members of the conspimcy; 
several were thrown by M^Oulloch, fiwn the lattices over the lord 
lieutenant's box, and others.firom various parts of the house. It will 
be proved, that from the opening of ^ theatre, the grossest system 
of insulting and offensive expressions was commenced; groans were 
raised for " the Popish Lord Irfeutenant," and cries of " no Popish 
Govermnent." There w«re also groans for the house of Wellesley. 
They did not'confixie themselves to the noble lord at the head of the 
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government — 'they estended to the Duke of Wellington, and the other 
hranches of his illHEftrions familj. Kot satisfied with that, these 
advocates of reGgion gave ^'^a clop ibr the Oalfs Head,^ an allusion 
to a monstrons oatrage committed in or near Ardee, by some ruffians 
who profaned a Boman Catholic place of worship by placing such a 
thing 'Upon the altar. They applauded bIIbo Shcniff Thorpe, with the 
Calfs Head. There was ^' a groan for the bloody Popish Lord 
'Lieutenant.*' I cannot remember all the terms of outrage which 
'were used. Some persoiB, not connected with the gang, cried out 
^* Shame, shsme"--'-of these some were s^VereFf beaten, and one man 
had a narrow escape by getting down from the upper into the mid- 
dle gallery ; several were alarmed and 1^ the house. When the 
lord lieuteuant came in, there was a general expression of approba- 
tion from the audience, which for some 'time bore down the hisses of 
the conspiratois. But when an opportunity arose, a violent hissing 
and groaning w^re set up. These things went on till^^ God save the 
King" was played ; at that period, a bottle was thrown from the up- 
per gallery, which hit the stage curtain. The fsucit will be proved 
by a variety of witnesses, who will iQave no doubt upon it in your 
minds. It was flung from the gallery by Henry Handwich. He 
will appear to have been a leader of the party. You will have the 
testimony of several distinct and independent witnesses, who can 
have no other object than to t^ the truth. Several persons saw the^ 
bottle in its progress. Amongst the idle reports which have been 
circulated as to this transaction, it has been said, that this came from 
the carpenters' gallery-^and from ^e pit-— but gentlemen, we shall 
put the fact beyond all 'controversy. As to the predse point where 
it hit the curtain, there is a diversity of opinion ; but that it hit 
somewhere nearer to the lord lieutenant than 'to the centre, all the* 
accounts concur. Some of the witnesses say it struck within four 
feet of the side next the lord lieutenant, and within four feet of the 
s1$age. Another says, that it was the breadth of a festoon. But all 
concur in this, that it was thipwa, and that thdr impression was that 
it w^ direct^ against the lord lieutenant. It was thrown from the 
same side on which his excefiency sat. You will ask wby did they 
get 'to that side. The right hand side had been early occupied by 
other persons ; ofid the conspirators feeling it necessary to be m a 
body, were obliged to go to the left. The predse situation in which 
Handwich was pli^d when he threw the bottle, will be proved to 
you. He t^veW It under him, or by a side motion, and not over him» 
Any person who will att^d to the position in which he was, as well 
as to that of the lord tientenant, will easily account for the aberration 
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of the instrament. All the witnesses agree in stating it to be their 
impression that the bottle was du*ected against his excellency. Be- 
sides the general proof to show that the bottle came from the nppei 
galleiy, there are three witnesses who distinctly saw Henry Hand- 
wich throw it. One whose arrival we hourly expect, had his atten- 
tion excited by some expression of Handwich, and immediately 
marked him. He swears positiyely to his haying thrown the bottle. 
George Graham was one of the principal rioters. He had a large 
rattle which he used at first for the purpose of makmg a noise; and 
when it had performed its services in that department, he converted 
it into an instrament of personal attack. He broke it into two pieces, 
and it will be distinctly proved, that he came forward and took de- 
liberate aim at the lord lieutenant's head ; so good an aim, that it 
struck the cushion of the next box, and with such force, that it cut 
the cushion and rebounded on the stage. If it had taken effect, in 
all probability it would have put an end to his life. When I state 
that a bottle was thrown at the king's representative, and that imple- 
ments of violence were flung at his person, such is the state of the 
public mind, that it is listened to as if it were a mere bagatelle, a 
jeu (Tesprit^ a trifle of ^ hich the lord lieutenant need not take any 
notice, and which is below the attention of the government and the 
law officers. 

Why, gentletaen of the jury, are we awake ? Can we be insen- 
sible to the eflect of such occarrences upon the honour and safety of 
the couQtry ? Can we reflect without indignation that such an out- 
rage should be committed in a dvilized country agamst the person of 
his majesty's representative, because he had the presumption, in op- 
position to a desperate gang, to execute the parting injunctions of 
the king, in a manner not calculated to give oflence or excite ani- 
mosity ? The sentiments of the audience were roused ; some rushed 
up to the gallery. Graham first flung the heavy part of the rattle, 
and then the Ught. It will be produced to you. Forbes, as I 
have ab*eady stated, was a party to the entu*e system of the party, 
and was present at the sending the men firom Daly's to the gallery 
with bludgeons. He stationed them in the upper gallery at their 
post. After the bottle and rattle had been thrown, he was observed 
in the lattices or pigeon-holes, immediately adjoining the left side of 
the upper gallery, in which he had previously stationed the party ; 
he >vas separated from them only by ^e spikes, dividing those two 
parts of the house. He was seen actively encouraging the rioters ; 
he held in his hand a whistle with which he sounded the alarm, and 
gave a signal which ^OB answered through the whole house. He 
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vras asked bj a magistrate, why he used the whistle^ to which he 
replied, ''for fim." He was then arrested, but liberated on promise 
to give baiL It will be proved that he went from the theatre to a 
tavern in Essex-street, kept by a person of the name of Flanagan. I 
He and William Graham, one of the distributers of the bills, and 
who was active in the riot, T^Hlliam Brownlow, the Atkinsons, and 
others, went in a party to this public house. They communicated 
together as persons well acquunted with each other, and talked 
about what had passed at the theatre. Some one said to Brownlow, 
<< Why did not you go to your place in the gallery ?" He said he 
was as well where he was in the pit ; and afterwards boasted of the 
share he had had in the business, saying, that others had not done 
so much. A conversation ensued as to the occurrences at the thea- 
tre. Forbes referred to the part he had taken. This conversation 
was overheard by two gentlemen, Mr. Farley, an attorney, and a 
Mr. Troy, who will be produced to you. Forbes spoke as a person 
conscious that he had committed a crime. . He said he had only one 
life to lose, but that he was ready to sacrifice that for the accom- 
plishment of his one object. He was ready, he said, to go to Botany 
Bay, but that if he did, he would establish an Orange Lodge there. 
Nay, he said he would be willing to go to hell, but that one great 
drawback to his happiness there would be, that he was sure to meet 
a Papist in it. 

This is ^specimen only of his sentiments ; but, what is more ma- 
terial for our present purpose, he expressed his regret that the bottle 
had missed its aim, but he trusted and hoped that the next time their 
plan would be better laid, and the attempt be more effectual. Here, 
gentlemen, is • person engaged in planning the whole attack ; who 
collected bludgeons and ruffians to execute it, who directs violence 
agamst the lord lieutenant, and who, after his excellency's life was 
endangered, expressed his regret, not that they went beyond their 
instructions, but that they had not executed them in their full extent. 
Am I now to justify myself in your opinion, and in that of the pub- 
lic, for the exercise of my disoretion in iliLs ex officio information 
by which I have been enabled for the first time to bring these facts 
before the public ? I ask any man who has a prindple of candour 
or honesty in his composition, whether he is not bound to acquit me, 
and whether I should not have basely betrayed the kiug whom J 
serve, and the office with which he has honoured me, if I suffered 
public justice to be stifled and obstructed ? When these transac* 
tions were brought under the consideration of the government, the 

law officers were consulted by the magistrates. We bestowed the 
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most patient Atteotioii and laboriotn inyettigad<m on the cue ; for 
five or six days we were occupied at this bunness ; eveij day some 
new fight was thrown upon it, imtil it at length assumed an aspect 
80 formidable, as to lead as to the apprehension that his excellences 
life had been directly aimed at. When we learned that Forbes had 
avowed his approbadon of the act ; mWi afier the conspiracy had 
shown itself in its most desperate effects, he expressed his regret at 
its faUore, and his determination to make another attempt more efiec* 
tnsd — ^we felt, when caBed upon for onr advioe upon 1^ i^pfication 
to be discharged, thai: we could not justify it to our conscience and 
onr sworn duty, or to the re^ct due to the high personage and 
illustrtouB character who had been offered at, if we had sufiered him 
to go at large till we knew the whole of the transaction. There iraa 
at that time evidence, not only sufficient to warrant a grand jory 
for finding a bill for conspiracy to murder, but e?en for a petQr Jury 
to found a verdict for conviction. It was one thing to consider the 
proper species of committal, and another in what way we should ulti- 
mately proceed. When that point came to be finally dedded <oay 
and we had reason to believe that the whole of tite evidenca was 
before us, our determination was not to proceed <hi the ca|)ital <ihaige. 
It was infinitely better we should be censured for tbe ttmeness of 
our proceeding, than that we should be arraigned for its rigour. We 
felt that before we sent up an indictment containing a coital charge, 
we should be clearly satisfied that the primary object of the censpur- 
acy was to take away the lifo of the lord lieutenant, and: that if any 
doubt rested on the case, it would be be^r to belilaiaaeAlor th& 
timidity and forbearance of the proseGOtkHi than exposed to Ihe^ heavy 
charge of exerting a rigour beyond the law ; we weiB glad to show 
in the instance of the most i&istrioos personage of the r^ilxa a strict 
observance of the law. What satisfied my n^id agab^ amSag up 
a bill of indictment on a capital charge was thi% that the object of 
driving the lord lieutenant by violenoe firom the theatre, and from the 
countiy, though it involved the imminent haaard of the life of the 
lord lieutenant, was distinct firom tiike notion of a con^aracy to 
murder him. When it clearly appeared that the object was to pot 
down the Icnrd fieutenantfs gevega m qat, and force him firom the conn- 
try, although this plot involved in it an outrage on his person, I did 
not ttiink^^bst ina capital case a jmry cosJd be called upon to say 
that murder was the um of the oonsphracy. Under tiiese eircum- 
stances, therefore, we thought it right to send i^ the industBienta for 
the misdemeanors, which the grand jnrj: h»re thraiiB one. 
The nature of these informations has alrea^ been laid before you. 
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Thero are two dbtiact ioformatloiui ; one is &r a riot mA tb# cOm 
for a coQspiracj to riot The counte vary; but in «aeh then is 
alleged, first, a com^aey to liot, and then a con8pira9j' to hoot, 
^an, hiss, and assault the lord lieutenant. In point of law, either 
or any part of tJiese charges, if proved, will justify a y^diet. I 
"bare no donbt of bein^ able to prore the whole. I have stated dus 
case withoot exaggeration against the traversers at the bar. I have 
no feedings in the discharge of my duty:, except the desire faithfoUj 
to acquit myself of what I owe to my covptry and to my sovereign. 
I may have ejspressed myself with wannth, I hope not with totem* 
perance* But after I iuive disabused yofur minds of the ten thousand 
fsfeehoods which have h0^ curculated on this subject. I feel it would 
be trifimg with public justice to say, that tMs was the act of a few 
nu^gnided ruffians, growing out of any sodden impalse. It is a 
proceeding originating with a gang within the limits of this city, 
associated for the purpose of putthi|^ down the king's government, of 
driving the loi^i lieutenant &om this conntry, and ^showing that he 
has not the power^ ag^st tbeir wishes and their authority, to dis<^ 
-charge the duties belonging to his exalted stadon. 

The trial, with its long muster of witnesses and its eloquent onay of conmel'-* 
^UL oration for eadi traverser — went on, and ended in a diss^eemeot of t^ joiy. 
The traversers were let out upon ball, Plunket threatening to prosecute agsiii ; 
but tbe procpedings were never revived. 
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The umlww excited among the Orange party by the b^-Juiiided nuuuMBr in 
which Plunket had proceeded against the ))ottl^rioteE8 soo9 wentx^ itsdf ia 
^pamphlet and speech, and Saurin, whose party spirit was seasoned by private 
«l^i^ zealously loiaont^ the attaclts upon him. > I will quote 6JM'8 sketch of 
llda^feeHng, of which he wm a keen spectators 

' *^ SiEurin/' he says, " protested (and he is in the hahlt of enforcing his assevei^- 
tUwur by appeals to the highest asthority, and by the most solemn adjurations) 
that in hl» opinkn the fioodoat of Mr. Flonket, m proceediag bv ex o0Sd9 in- 
farJWitfiftijft was th^ most ifln^gc^t yk^Mim d isoostitntional pvinc^de vbidi had 
ever been attempted. He seemed to think that the genius of Jefferies had by a 
kind of political metempsychosis been restored in t}ie person i>f WiUiam Ooa- 
jnghiam • Plnnket He becanae so damorous in his invocations to liberty, thsit 
*he almost veiified the parable in the Scxiptw:es, The demon of Whiggisu,, after 
a long expuMon, seemed to have elSsoted a re^entry^into his sjikit, and to have 
broi^t a seven-fold power along with It He was much more rano&ronalLy 
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liberal than he had erer been, even at the period of his hottest opposition to the 
Union. Little did he think, in this sudden but not nnacoonntable paroxysm of 
constitntional emotion, that his own authority would be ^>eedily produced as a 
precedent, and that his great rival would find a shelter under tiie shadow oi. 
so eminent a name. It was not, however, to convivial dedamations that his 
invectives were confined. The press was resorted to, and a pamphlet entitled 
* A year of Lord Wellesley's Administration' appeared. It was written with 
skill, but without power. It was destitute of real eloquence, but exhilnted that- 
species of dexterity which a veteran practitioner in Chanoeiy might be expected 
to display. It was believed that if not actually written by Saurin, he supplied 
the matoials. The poison was compounded by other hands. This book was a 
good deal read, but owed its circulation rather to thff'optnions which it incul- 
cated, than to the langua^ in which they were conveyed. 

Having succeeded in exciting the public mind to an adequate tone of irrita- 
tion, Mr. Saurin resolved to piuh his attack into his enemy's territory, and to 
invade him in the House of Commons. The selection which he made of one or 
his instruments for this purpose was a little singular. His oratoiy illustrates a- 
phraseof the satirist, ^tenerosupplantat verra palato.* The spirit of Saurin, 
however, breathed some of its masculine nature into his soul, anil he exhibited, 
a sort of Amazon intrepidity in his encounter with Mr. Plunket. His coad- 
jutor was more appropriately chosen, and a certain noble lictor was felicitously 
selacted for the scourging of the attorney-general* That the latter was guilty 
of some indiscretion in revenging the affront which was offered to the viceregal- 
dignity, his firmes^advocates do not now dispute. He was probably actuated 
by an honest desire to pierce into and disclose the penetralia of Orangeism, but 
this object he might perhaps have attained without committing the rioters foe 
high treiason against the representative majesty of the noble marquis. He lent 
himself not a Uttie to the personal exasperation of that distinguished nobleman. 
Lord Wellesley regarded the bottie affair not only as a violation of his honour, 
but as an attempt upon his life.** 

The attack, as Shell states, was led hy Mr. Brownlow, who, on the 15th of 
April, moved :— 

" That it appears to this house that the conduct of his Majesty's attorney- • \ 
general for IreUnd, with respect to the persons charged with a riot in the 
Dublin theatre, on the 14th of December last, particularly in bringing them to 
trial upon informations filed ex officio after bills of indictment against them for 
the same offence had been thrown out by a grand jury, was unwise; that it 
was contraiy to the practice, and nor congenial to the spirit of the British con- 
stitution ; and that it ought not to be drawn into a precedent hereafter." 

Mr. Plunket said, that in rising on such an occasion as the pre- 
sent, the house wonld naturallj snppose that he felt some degree of 
embarrassment. He had listened with great attention to the speech 
of the honourable gentleman. Manj of the observations which had 
fallen from him were entitled to his entire approbation, and, allowing 

* Mr. Charles Brownlow (the late Lord Luigan) was the leader of the par- 
liamentary attack upon Mr. Plnnket The " noble lictor" was Colonel Barry, 
an ofSoer of militia, and representative of the county of Cavan. He succeeded 
to the barony of Farnham upon tiie death of his cousin, the fourth baron, ia. 
July, 1828. 
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for some nndae warmth which had characterised a portion of his 
speech, he was rather disposed to thank than to blame the honour- 
iible member for the temper in which hd had bioaght forward this 
subject. Bat, at the same time that the honomrabie member had 
jentitled himself to thii^acknowledgment, he could not but observe 
ihat he had indulged hhnself, in a very considerable degree of lati- 
!tude, in the charge which he had felt it his duty to bring against the 
individual who now addressed the house. He could not h^ com- 
plaining, that when the honourable member brought forward a spe- 
cific charge against him for having filed an ex officio information, 
after a bill of indictment had been ignored by the grand jory, he 
-should have endeavoured, by all the powers of his eloquence, to in- 
volve him (Mr. P.) in all the odium which attached to the system 
jof ex officio informations in generaL The argument of the hononr- 
!able member went the length of arrugning the power of the crown 
to file ex officio informations in all cases, whether through its law 
officer or the Court of the King's Bench. The honourable member had 
contended, that a' grand jury was the constitutional barrier between 
the prosecutions of the crown and the safety of the subject ; bat, if 
It were essential to the safety of the subject that a party should in 
no case be put upon his trial without the intervention of a grand 
jury, the whole system of informations must fall to the 'ground. If 
the proceeding by information were odious, illegal, and unconstitu- 
tional, he (Mr. P.) was not liable to the charge of having imported 
It from Ireland ; for among all the institutions incorporated into the 
law of this country, there were none of more unquestioned antiquity 
and admitted legality than the proceeding by infcMrmation. If such 
a proceeding were opposed to the genius of our free constitution, it 
was somewhat extraordinary that it should not have been aboUshed 
in the lapse of a thoasand years. He would admit, that no length of 
antiquity could sanction a- practice which could be shown to be 
wrong but he must think it somewhat hard ; that he should be 
jBelected as the object of censure, and that his conduct should be 
'Compared with that of Sir Greorge Jefiferies, of infamous memory — 
with that of Empson and Dadley, and all persons who had inflicted 
jniseiy on their country, and whose acts had brought down vengeance 
on their own heads. It was rather too hard that the accumulated 
odium of a thousand years should be reserved for this day, and 
thundered on his devoted head. The honourable member had con- 
tended, that the functions and privileges of a grand jury were im- 
j[)eached by this proceeding. It was impossible that anything could 
be more eloquent, or more calculated to excite an auditory, than the 
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observations of tike honoorabld gentleman. He had tonched a string 
which could not M to vibrate. But, to what extent did the hon- 
oarabl^ gentleman mean to lay down the principle. Did he mean to 
say, that no criminal proceeding conld be institnted withoat the in- 
tervention of a grand jnrf ? He admitted that the fimctions of a 
gi^nd jwcy ought not to be called ih qnedtion, nor conld any public 
fhuetionary be gfiilty of a mor^ gifoss breach of decorum than by 
vilifying a grand jury for the exercise of that discretion with which 
the constitution had invested him. Bot, was there anything in his 
(Mr. P.'s) conduct which would jitstify a Comparison with that of 
the odious Jefferies ? When the grasid jury returned their verdict,, 
he was free to say, that he, in common with the court and auditors, 
was filled with astonishment, and that he did say on that occasion^- 
" They have a duty to discharge within their province on , then- 
oaths, and they have exercised their dBscretion ; I also have a duty 
to discharge, and, with the blessing of God, I wiU discharge it fear- 
lessly and honestly I" After hearing all the arguments which had 
been urged against him, he did not feel that he had been guilty of 
anything that was inconsistent with the law and constitution of the 
country. He would put it to the candour of the honourable mem- 
ber whether it was fair to couple any observations upon his conduct, 
with a reference to the filthy and dbgusting Billingsgate which 
flowed fi:om the lips of Sir G. Je£%ries, when he reprimanded, 
the grand jury, and sent them back a second and a tfahrd time ? 
But, said the honourable gentleman, though Jewries sent the grand 
jury ba^ a second and a third time, lie did not venture to file an 
ex officio information. The reason why Jefieries did not proceed to 
this extremity had not occnrred to the honourable gentleman, but it 
was a very simple one ; Jefleries was not then attorney-general, but 
chief justice of the Court of King's Bench^ and had no more right to 
file an ex officio information than the honourable gentleman had. 

Another ground of complaint agdnst the honourable gentleman 
was, that it was utteriy impossible to colhct th^ extent of the charge 
which he had brought against hhn» The bonotrable gentleman had 
introduced a charge unconnected with the present question ; namely, 
that of his (Mr. P's) having advised the committal of the parties for 
a capital offence, who were afterwards prosecuted oidy for a misde- 
meanor. This question had been ahisady disposed of by the house, 
nor was there, in pomt of fkct, any evidence to show that the parties 
were committed at his (Mr. P.'s) detfire. The honourable member 
had brought forwaid a motion for cc(nsmt, trithout any evidence to 
topport it, but he would not act so tmworthy a part as to shelter 
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hunsetf behind the total want of evidence. The magistrates who 
committed those in^vidnals were respondble for their own act, and 
there was no evidencathat they had resorted to his (Mr. F.'s) advice. 
He would fraaklj a^w, however, that the magistrates did resort to 
his advice. The honourable member said, he had been assmned b]r 
high legal an^ority, that no man ought to be committed on a capital 
charge^ unless there was irresistible evidence of his goilt. He b^ged 
to asLj that no such irresistible evidence was necessary to w ar r ant a 
eomnnttal upon a cajtttal charge. In the present case, he had hdd 
himself bonnd to advise the committal apon a capital charge, althotig)^ 
he did not think it advisable to follow it up by a capital prosecution. 
The ixtfo^ation upon which he had advised the committal had not 
been hud before the house. It had been very properly withheld ; not 
for the purpose of screening himself, but for the pnrpose of protecting 
the magistrates. He, however, was perfectly ready to meet the 
honourable member^ and to state the g^mzds upon which he had 
given that advice. He was perfectly ready to state again the gronndis 
npcm which he had acted ; and he felt it due to his own character 
and honour to show that he had not snbjected any man to the depri- 
vation of his liberty, on hasty, fight, or insufficient grounds. When 
tiie parties had first been taken up, they had been committed upon 
the charge of misdemeanor. He (Mr, P.) had at that time aslj 
heard the circumstances attending the riot ; and, although he had 
thought them daringly outrageous, he had not thought that they ' 
amounted to what would constitute ^ capital charge. Some persons 
in the theatre had done that which endangered the Hfe of the lord 
Heutenant ;. but he had not seen anything to warrant his be^eving 
that there had been & conspiracy to take away the life of the lord 
lieutenant. In the course, however, oi the seven days' examination 
which followed, facts had come out which tended to show that the 
riot had been the sesult of premeditation, and that the person who 
had been the principal agent in the conspirw^, and who had asosted 
in packing the house fi)r the purpose of making tifie riot, had con- 
nected himself with the attack upon the person of the lord lieutenant. 
It had been attempted to throw ridicule upon that attack, through 
the implements with which it had been made. It was easy to make 
jokes upon a rattle or a bottle ; but ndther a rattle nor a bottle 
would be a very pleasant jokCj if finng at the head of any honourable 
gentleman. If that bottie had struck the lord lieutenant on the 
head, instead of striking the cushion of the box in which he sat, it 
fwould in all probability have taken away his life. And what fol- 
lowed the throwing of these weapons ? Why, IlCr. Forbes at once 
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exprasised his regret that they had missed. One of the offeniitaff 
d&!^isaS&:thBii they were determined to hazard their lives for the at- 
tainmftnt. of thdr object, and hoped, on another opportunity, that 
thcj should be more successful. It was said that this man was 
iafokted with drink, and that he should not be made responsible 
for words so incon^eratelj spoken. But, the same intemperance^ 
the -saSboe uncontrolled foiy of passion, which allowed him to use 
these expressions against the lord lieutenant, might prompt him to 
1 deeds which would put the life of his excellency in peril; and he 
(Mr. P.) would not haye discharged his duty, if he had not advised 
that the parties should be held in custody until full deliberation upon 
the proper mode of prosecution cotli'^be had. Accordii^y, three 
persons were arrested ; the man who flung the bottle, the ma& who 
flung the rattle, and the man who had' made use of the expressions 
before mentioned. 

There was one thing to which he would entreat the attention of the 
house, and particularly that of the country gentlemen ; and that was 
the state of the law and the practice with regard to grand juries. He 
trusted he should be able to satisfy the house, that it was no novel, 
violent, or unconstitutional thing to question then: decisions. He 
hoped to be able to show that there was nothing in it so very hostile 
to freedom, or so adverse to the spirit of the constitution as had 
been alleged. In doing this, he would, in the first place, point out 
that trials upon information were really the law. This was the more 
necessary, not only on account of what had been said hy the honour- 
able gentleman, but on account of what had been detailed in news- 
papers, and taken up and repeated till the ears of the country had 
rung again. On this account he felt it necessary to go at some 
length into the proof of the legality. In the first place, there was no 
point of the law more'clear than this, that the ignoring of a bill by 
& grand jury was no b»r to subsequent proceedings by indictment. 
Nav, the bill might be ag^ and again sent to the grand jury, and 
again aBd-again^ignoredi%Ctes quoties. It might be questioned by 
the same grand jury or another, and fix)m this it was evident that 
the verdict of a^and ■ jury was not a sacred thing. In the next 
place, he hoped he%oidd be able to show, that the method of pro- 
ceeding by indictment ;i|$K>n information was as old as the constitu- 
tion, and, as such, fi)rmed part of the constitution itself; that it 
formed a part of the general administration of justice as much as 
anything else which belonged to that administration; and not only 
that) but the reason was <£stincdy assigned ; namely, to guard the 
crown and die piiblic against the defects of the administratioa oi 
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justice. Before the revelation, this power of filing informations was 
assigned to two officers — ^the kmg's attomej-general and the master 
of the crown office. The attomej-generid exerted it for offisnces 
which were peculiarly agunst the kii^ person or government. The 
master of the crown offi(^ exerted it for the prosecation of offences 
of a lower degree, which were not so easily rendered amenable , to 
the ordinary process of law. Each of these officers was at liberty 
to exert the right of filing informations ; their ,power was co-existent; 
JOQQ of them could do it to the same extent as the other ; nor had 
one of them greater autiiority than the other. This was the case 
down to the time of the revolution. The itonourable member had 
referred to this power, as if it were a remnant of the jurisdiction of 
the star-chamber, so justly odious. Whereas, at the abolition of the 
star-chamber tribunal, a period remarkable for the constitutional jea- 
lousy of parliament, it had been expressly stipulated, that nothing in 
those proceedings should impeach the right of the crown to proceed 
in particular offences by filing informations. This of itself proved, 
that the power, even in the period of the .greatest jealousy as to the 
liberties of the country, was held to be quite compatible with the 
constitution. The right of the crown had been exercised in the man- 
ner he had before described, down to the period of the revolution. 
The act of the 4:th and 5th William and Anne introduced some new 
regulations. In the debates upon that act, the mode of proceeding 
by information was brought into question. Some members were of 
opinion, that it would be a good thing to get rid of it altogether. 
Repeated conferences were hdd upon the subject ; and eq>ecially upon 
that part of it which related to informations consequent uppn^arlia- 
mentary proceedings. The act at length passed, ^by.jRhich ]^e«power 
before enjoyed by the master of .the crown x^il^ waa4)rought under 
Tery considerable restraints, and that officer was disabled from pro- 
ceeding by information, except under the permission of the Court of 
King's Bench, to which he must address his application under affi- 
davit. But the power of the attorney-general was reserved unmo- 
lested, and was to exist in just the same extent as before the passing 
of the act ; and therefore the attorney-general must be considered 
as having the same power and discretion in proceeding by informa- 
tion, as the master of the crown office had before the statute of Wil- 
liam. The act gave the attorney-general no power which was not 
^oyed by the master of the crown office. It did not enlarge the 
Jurisdiction of the King's Bench in any degree. He prayed the house 
thea to attend to thodirect and reasonable inference. If the attorney- 
general had a power oo-extensive with that of the master of the 
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crown office before the passing of the statute, so he most be held, m 
far as the right of filing informations vent, to hold a power co>« 
extensive with that of the Oomrt of King's Bench. At any rate, this 
coald not be disputed with him in regard to that class of informa- 
tions which went to prosecnte offences against the state. If this 
were not admitted, thej wonld be driven to the monstrous oonclasion, 
that before the statute of WUllam, the master of the crown office had 
greater power and authority than the attornej-genwal, a proposition 
much too wide for discussion ; and therefore he would not invohre 
the house in it. He thought he might safely assume that tfte attor- 
ney-general enjoyed this power in a concurrent degree with the Court 
of King's Bench, and that he was at liberty to proceed by information 
or indictment, accordmg to his discretion. He appealed to the pro- 
fessional members, if there was a single case in the books which 
affected to establish a difference, as to the rule of law, between pro- 
ceedings by indictment and by inlarmation. It was the clear and 
established principle of law, that no subject could be called on to 
plead to, or be tried for, the same offence twice. But there was 
no protection from further proceedings until after the triaL Now, 
the presentment before a grand jury was no trial ; it was only a pro- 
ceeding towards putting the defendant on his ti:ial ; and therefore 
he must show, not the decision of a grand juiy, but the acquittal by 
a petty jury. He defied any lawyer to show that the application of 
the principle had ever admitted any distinction between proceedingB 
by indictment and by information. Ignoring the bill was no bar to 
a new prosecution either way ; nor anything short of an acquittal 
by a tribunal competent to tiy the informatiou. 

To establish these points, he had had recourse to that place where 
alone it was possible to come at the precedents which guided him ; 
and he would now proceed to state what were the results of that in- 
vestigation. The case had all aiong been treated as if it were some- 
thing quite new to have recourse to an information afker the ignor- 
ing of an indictment| and as if he had acted in a manner highly in- 
decorous in making any remark on, or attempting any opposition to, 
the finding of the grand jury. The house would see how this as- 
sumption accorded with the fisict. The crown office had been searched, 
and he was now to inform the house what was the result. The first 
case was, the " Eng agamst Hope*" (Trinity Term, 8 and 9 George 
2nd). The motion was for an information on a diarge of trespaBs 
and assault. It was insisted in the defisnoe, among other thingB, 
that the prosecutor had idready proceeded by indictment, which was 
ignored by the grand jury. This was the very ease on which tl^ 
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were now at issue. Yet there was no condemnation on those who 
questioned the eicerdse of these fiinctions by the grand jory — there 
was no complaint of throwing a shir or attempting to discre^ them. 
It had been asked, was it not most nnjost to impeach the conduct of 
those who, being sworn to secrecy^ conld not be allowed to explain. 
This, if tme, was equally applicable to the Court of King's Bench. 
But the fact was, that neither the court nor the grand jury were- 
Cailed on for a defence. The question was not between the court 
ftod^the jury, but:between the criminal and the public — ^whether 
Offenders should be allowed to escape through a failure in the exer- 
dse of the fonctions^of grand juries or not. The defendant in the 
case before-named pleaded that an indictment which had been pre- 
Bented* was ignored. The answer given by the court was, that the 
ignoring of the' bill was the very'reason why the information should 
be granted; and -that it was one of the great privileges of the sub*^ 
ject to be secured, by this mode of proceeding, from the loss of his 
just remedy on cases where, from Httle party heats and local irrita- 
tions, that was likely to happen ; and this was assented to per 
totam curiam. It appeared from the report that the grand jury 
^attempted to send the witnesses away; that they were unwilling ta 
Wk them any questions, and appeared to wish to turn the whole 
matter into ridicule. Here was not only the case of passmg by the 
decision of the grand jury, but the particular grounds of conduct in 
the grand jniy were also alleged. Here were reasons given which 
went beyond the statem^t just now made by the honourable mem- 
ber, ^d who said this ? He could assure the house he was not 
Tising the words of Judge Jefieries, nor of Empson or Dudley ; 
nor of any other of the odious authorities with whom he had 
been compared. This was the decision of Lord Hardwicke, in 
which it was declared that the attainment of justice was not 
to be frustrated throng little patty Heats and local imtations. 
The next case to which he would allude was that of the King against 
Thorpe. This ^as a prosecudon for a nuisance. In this case it 
was alleged that an ignoramus had been returned by the grand jury. 
This was not a case in which there were political ferments, and in 
which the jury had got into little party heats; yet Mr. Bearcroft 
said there was reason for filing the mformation, and Lord Manipfield 
made the rule absolute, upon the ground that some of the grand 
jury had been influenced in favour of Thorpe. Ttie next ease was 
that of the present king agamst the inhabitants i}f Berks, in the 
.matter of the repairing of a bridge. From the affidavits, it appeared. 
(&at tMa oase bad been smt to &6 grand juiy, and had been ignored»^ 
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A second presentment was made, when Lord Folkestone was in the 
.chaif. This was again ignored ; and it was presented a third time, 
when Mr. Dandas was in the chair ; and it was a third time ignored, 
npon which an information was filed. He hoped he had now ad- 
jdnced cases enongh to prevent the notion from becoming nniversal, 
that the inoculation of this obnoxious right had not been communi- 
cated bj him ; that the taint to the constitution could not be of his 
^ying, but that it was as old at least as the time of Lord Hard* 
wicke. Now, if in this country it was necessary to have a check 
over the local heats and the misconduct of grand juries, he would 
.appeal to the house whether it would be safe that a similar check 
should be withdrawn in L^land? Ho had looked over files of the 
. records of the courts in that country, and he had found no fewer 
than thirteen cases since the year 1795, and these had had the sane* 
tion of JjordClanwilliam, Lord Ejlwarden, and Chief Baron Downes. 
The fiiBt to which he would allude was in February, 1795, and it 
was for perjury. Some of the other cases were trivial, but if in the 
strong ones there was misconduct, that was sufficient to establish the 
necessity of the right. In another case, the grand jury of West- 
meath had thrown out the bill ; and the affidavit stated that this 
had been done by the address of one of the grand jury. He would 
pass over the other cases, except two, which were valuable ; inas- 
much as the affidavits upon which the informations were filed con- 
tained no charge of misconduct. These cases were, the King against 
Paterson, and the King against Crawford, and they were both for 
sending letters with a view to provoke challenges, and in neither of 
them was any accusation made against the grand jury, further than 
that they had ignored the bills by some influence unknown to the 
deponent. He should trouble the house with one more case, the 
more important as it referred to the very grand jury who had ignored 
the bills preferred by him. What would the house think when he 
informed them that at that very hour a conditional order of the 
Court of King's Bench of Lreland existed, to set aside the finding of 
that very grand jury, on the ground of misconduct at the very same 
sessions ? He had die copies of the affidavits on which that condi- 
tional rule was granted ; but as the case was still pendmg, he felt 
some difficulty as to the manner of expressing himself from a reluc- 
tance to mention names. The affidavits allege the misconduct of the 
grand juiy as the ground for setting aside their finding. The bill 
on which they found ignoramus charged A. and B. with a conspi- 
racy to defraud a third party. A. got B. to make oatE that he 
had received a sum of money for the purpose of defeating the chum 
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ef C. Two witnesses were examined. The grounds of misopndact, 
as alleged in the affidavits, were, first, the refusal to receive a letter 
of one of the accused, because they would have nothing to do with- 
a written document ; and next, that they would not admit con- 
spiracy, because the witnesses would not swear that the parties com- 
mitted perjury. The interrogatories were curious. ^'Did poor 
M'Mahon," said the jury (that was not the real name), *' to your 
knowledge commit perjury." Witness— "No, the charge is for 
conspiracy." The witness was then shown the door, and the bill' 
was ignored. 

He had now concluded his reference to cases, and should next' 
apply hunself to the argument that was drawn from the want of pre- 
cedent. He had been asked, if he was justified in the course he had' 
taken ; where were his precedents ? Where, he would ask, in all 
the cases he had alluded to, could they have looked for a record? 
The truth was, that where, after a bill being ignored, an '^attorney- 
general subsequently filed an ex officio information,|:it was impossible 
that, either on the information, the evidence, or the defence, the find-- 
ing could be found ; as it was wholly immaterial to all. When, 
therefore, he was asked for precedents, his answer was, that from 
the nature of the question, it was impossible to produce them. And 
yet the honourable mover had been pleased to taunt him with hav- 
ing pursued a course for which he could produce no precedent in the 
history of the country. Every man acquainted with the subject was 
aware, that it was rarely that an attorney-general felt it necessary to 
seek the intervention of a grand jury. He had, however, in the 
present instance, deviated from the custom, and made a reference to 
that "constitutional barrier;" but, after the lesson that had been 
read to him, he was free to confess that he did not feel much disposed 
to repeat the application. No man would deny that the treatment 
the king's representative received at the theatre at Dublin, was of 
that marked character, as to have justified his majesty's attorney- 
general in having recourse to the habitual practice of both countries, 
and filing an ex officio information. What, then, was his crime ? 
Not that he had ^ed such ah information, but that he had gone to 
a grand jury. It was for this crime that he had been assailed with 
all the lightning of the honourable mover's eloquence ; it was for 
this that all the terrors of the violated iconstitution had been arrayed!, 
against him. But it was said, " it was a mockery to go to a grand 
jury, unless you were determined to abide by their finding." ^ Such - 
an observation was inconsistent ^th the fiiBt principles of justice. 
He could, were it necessary, refer to cases where it was laid dowQv 
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t^ judges on the beach, that, wjtb the Tiew of saving ei^pense to 
parties in the coiintiy, the reference to a grand jwy in the first in* 
stance was desirable. But he conld ea^j snppoae a case where an 
attornej-general would feel a desire to have his own Judgment 
backed by the opinion of a jorj of sound and h<me6t men. Was it 
therefore to be condoded, tiiat if that fnactionajy had reasons to know 
that, in place of that aonnd and honest opinion, the case snbmitted 
to that joiy had be^ deeided under sinister and improper feeiings, 
be was therefore to allow the priodpkfl of justice to be defeated^ 
that he was bound bj a step in the pursuit of justice, to allow the 
■ends of justice to b^ snbFerted ? He would suppose the case of a 
grand jnij, wbo, when a number of witnesses were introduced for 
^^amination, placed their ha»da on their ears, and thnew their legs 
across, in eirident demonstration of the determinatim to paj no atten- 
tion — wonld anj anan, nnd^ such ciromnstances, assert thai the 
.principles of justice were satisfied? J( in jaddiUon to this, it conld 
be shown, that the finding of soch a graad juiy was wholly diapno- 
jiortlonate to the eyideace produeed before it, would any se^nd mind 
venture to pronounce that such a jury had anived at a legitimate de- 
cision ? Admit the opposite infeiienee, and what must be the conse* 
'qnence ? It woold be tfais*'*rduit Ahe very constitutional bairl^, em* 
phatically dwete apon hy the hononiable moyer, and with the yioh^ 
4ion of whidi he (Mr, P.) was ^ecased, would become Inop^ative* 
*If while It waa open to the subject, redness was lefiised to tba'crown, 
no future attorn^'general would Teotaie to fo befi)re ^gcamAjury; 
and tkas by the very ai^gument of die advocsl^ of that gveat eonali* 
tationail aeeuiiity, ail ite vatesble msuits would be lost to die sub*- 
ject. It was, pecbaps, umeeewary to state, that a&er ^e finding 
of agrandjflfy^ thecKOwnooaldobtaindiioredi«a6^:;om theOom^t c^ 
King's Beach* The h«gui|0e <Qf the oimct wai^ iku '^ We wiU not 
<lo it, becanse ysoi, dw k^sattomey, am do k youisdiL'* I^ diere« 
fore, it was illegal, afiber a gprand Jary had iifuored a bill, for an at*- 
tomey-general to file his AnfiMrmation, to the kMig would be denied a 
right of ledress, to which the meeaes^ anbject was entitled. Tba 
light honMBuhle geatieman then p^ieoeeded to vend &om Burro w'a 
Bq>ortB, eases in which the Qm.H<£ King's 3^3«h had refused to 
interfere with the j^diug of a gosod jwy where the crown wse a 
paily, on the Tery^ipund /that its ini^r&renc^ was ioittecessaiyf jas 
the king's attorney ikossessed 4ibe pow^ With rei^ect to the c«9e 
of Moore, he ahonid ilrst aivy, tbaii it iwa by laocident, and torn the 
peen^teity of the dvcumsibaaces which ai^se «# 4^ it, that it was 
|>Qfisihl6 to dte it as a y»9cedient« Xhe gnwd iwrjf had, in diat in* 
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^stance, found the bill where they intended to find ignoramiis. They 
snbseqaa^tly made affidavits, stating it to be a clerical error, and 
with the hope of being allowed to rect^j it. The court refused the 
application. The attorney-general, nnwilling to put the party on \u» 
trial after such an admission from the jury, qaashed the Indictment, 
by issuing a noli prosequi. He then ^ed his information ex ojiciok 
"inie clrcaaistances excited considerable public attention ; the notice 
of parliament had been attracted to it. After an examination of the 
question, parliament petitioned for the removal of the judge (tha 
house would mark that fact), while no complunt whatever was even 
anggested against the attorney-general, for filing ins information. 
Here, then, he might rest his defence^ did he not biow that far more 
important consideratious demanded of him to show, that in the case 
of the Dublm grand jury, had he acquiesced in their finding, the 
ends of public justice would have been defeated. He would first 
apply himself to the finding. It appeared from the papers, only that 
night piresented^to the house, that thirteen witnesses had been exa- 
mined before that grand jury, exclusively of other witnesses produced 
on the trial of the traversers. He had no hesitation in saying, 
that any impartial person, looking at the evidence, would at once 
declare that there was no part of that bill of indictment, whether it 
referred to the conspiracy, to the riot, or to the assault, that was 
not comi^tely and demonstratively proved. There was no sound 
mind that would not admit that the men who could have brought 
themselves to such a conclusion as the Dublin grand jury had, could 
not have arrived at it by legitimate means. It had been distinctly 
proved, that a pl^ had been formed to commit a riot ; that in fnr- 
therasuce of that plan, a number of persons assembled at the theatre ; 
that a missile had been thrown by Graham ; that Forbes had gone 
the day before to the theatre to buy tickets for the purpose of pack- 
ing an audience—^hat Forbes was taken with the whistte in his hand 
with which he incited the rioters ; that at a subsequent meeting at 
a tavern, be had expressed his concern at the failure of their pur- 
pose, and his hopes of success on a future occasion. Yet, with such 
evidence, the grand jury ignored the bill. He woidd candidly put 
the house in possession of what he felt to be the impressions under 
which that jury acted. It was his conviction — a conviction which he 
felt with all the force of a moral certainty-— that they, the grand jury, 
conceived the plan of these rioters to be a very right and proper plan. 
They conceived that, when the lord lieutenant, in compliance with 
the expressed desires of his sovereign, had exerted himself to concili- 
ate the various classes of the Irish people, and to put an end to the 
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heart-burnings which had so long embittered that community, it was 
extremelj proper and lawful, that certain persons, whom, for some-^ 
thing or for nothing, he (Mr. P.) had designated as a "gang,'*dipnld 
seize the first opportunity that presented itself, for marking their 
powerfiil disapprobation of such an acquiescence in the express com- 
mands of his majesty. To that extent they felt it highly proper the^ 
opposition should proceed ; though they were not prepared to go the 
length of thinking that it was right to fling bottles and rattles at his* 
majesty's representatiye. That, in his consdence, he believed to be- 
the decided conyiction of the grand jury — ^a conyiction, he also be- 
lieyed, which the greater portion of the DubUn corporation did not 
consider erroneous. Such, indeed, was the statement of one of the 
counsel, who, on the subsequent trial, defended the trayersers. It 
was, howeyer, not the opinion of the chief justice who tried them ;- 
from whose charge he would read a short extract : 

" Before I proceed to sum up the eyidence, it wiU be necessary for 
me to examine a doctrine asserted by the traverser's counsel, in oppo* 
sition to what I have announced as the opinion of the court upon 
the law of the case. It has been insisted that in a public theatre^ 
any man has a right to disturb and terrify the ^audience by expres- 
sing his censure or approbation of public and political characters ; 
that such right has been constantly exercised and enjoyed in the 
theatres of both countries ; and that such a disturbance of the peace, 
under such circumstances, loses its illegal character, and becomes 
excusable. There is no such right. It is a position not founded in 
point of law. If allowed to go abroad uncontradicted, it would be 
productiye of the most dangerous consequences. The rights of an 
audience at a theatre are perfectly well defined. They may cry down 
a play or other performance which they dislike, or they may hiss or 
hoot the actors who depend on their approbation, or their caprice. 
Eyen that priyilege, howeyer, is confined within its limits. They must 
not break the peace, or act in such a manner as has a tendency to ex- 
cite terror or disturbance. Then: censure or approbation, although it 
may be noisy, must not be riotous. That censure or approbation must 
b.e the expression of the feelings of the moment. For, if it be premedi- 
tated by a number of persons confederated beforehand to crydown eyen- 
a performance or an actor, it becomes criminal. Such are the lunit& 
of the priyileges of an audience, eyen as to actors and authors. But 
if their censorial power were to be extended to public or political 
characters, it would turn the theatre into a den of factions rioters^ 
instead of a place of cultiyated amusement, or, as some conceiye, of 
moral improyement. , What public man in any department would 
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iiimself go, or woald take his family to a theatre, if he were to incur 
the risk of being hissed or insulted by a rabble, instigated bj rnf- 
.fians, exasperated perhaps against him bj the discharge of some pub* 
lie daty ? We are, therefore, .anxious to disabuse 70a as to this topic, 
which has perhaps not onjoslifiablj been used bj the counsel for the 
traversers, bat which we are bound to discountenance ; and to tell 
.you, that no leHgth of time during which licentiousness may have 
remsdned unpunished can be sufficient to sanction so mischievous a 
pretension, or protect it from the reprehension of a court of justice." 
Such was the view of the law as taken by the chief justice of the 
King's Bench. Such was not the view of the law taken by the Dub- 
lin grand jury. They, in their wisdom, thought the public conduct 
x)f the king's representative a fit and proper subject of animadver- 
.sion and outrage at a public theatre. Wlien they had ignored the 
bills, they had determined to throw theur protection around those 
who had seized the first occa^on of showing that the experiment of 
governing the people of Ireland under the protection of equal laws, 
was a dangerous experiment to him who had the vurtue and the 
<;ourage to try it ; they had determined to give a decisive proof that 
in Ireland there was a power hostile to its population, and superior 
to the throne itself. It was in opposition to such feelings and such 
a determination that he appealed to the law, as the fimctionaiy of 
the crown. Were he even on the ground of form to be made the 
-object of the censure of that house, the principles on which he had 
acted would nevertheless be to him the source of unceasing consola- 
iion. Ij; had been said, that he had no right to justify himself for 
the course he had pursued by any reference to what the evidence 
on the subsequent trial disclosed. To that he must reply, that if 
any man found the conclusion to which he had arrived borne out 
hj results, he was entitled to refer to those results, in order to prove 
the propriety of the course he had adopted. What, then, was made 
manifest on that trial ? It was proved, that a plan had been con- 
certed at a meeting of an Orange lodge. It was with reluctance he 
introduced Orangeism into the discussion. He had lived many years 
in the city of Dublin, and in habits of intercourse with very respect- 
able persons, supposed to be attached to such associations, and never 
in his life had he had any altercation with them. I have, however, 
(said Mr. Plunket) ever deprecated then: existence. I hold them to be 
illegal, and subject to the penalties of the statute law. I consider 
an association, bound by a secret oath, to be extremely dangerous 
on the principles of the common law; inasmuch as they subtract the 

subject from the state, and interpose between him and his allegiance 
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to the king. As ftn exclusively religious ftssociation, their nneqni- 
vocal tendency is, to defeat the power to gorem hf equal laws, and 
to keep the variotts classes of the population in a state of positive 
war. The natural consequence of their existence has been, and must 
be, to produce exclusive Catholic associations, equally hostile to good 
government, each arrayed against the other, and both against the- 
law. As a public officer of the constitution, I have felt it to be my 
duty to enforce the law against Catholic secret associations. From 
that duty, when circumstances called for its exercise, I have never 
shrunk. But how should I reflect upon my own actions, if I were 
capable of visiting with the terrors of the law the one class of the 
community, while I shrunk from its application to the other ? It is 
the system of Orange associations that places the Protestants of Ire- 
land in imminent danger. The support of the Protestant is in the 
law. 

It was only when he stepped beyond the products of law, and 
challenged the population of Ireland to hdstility, that he endangered 
his safety and risked the security of the establishment. , It is because 
I wish well to that establishment that I deprecate the existence of 
Orange societies. But, to suppose that I could descend from my rank, 
and character in society to prostitute both, through rancour against 
any party, is an imputation of which I feel myself to be undeserving. 
If my life and character is not a shield against such a suspicion, no 
defence that I can offer would be entitled to the attention of this 
house. 

To return to the evidence : it was proved that five persons, one of 
them enjoying a lucrative office in the post-office, had arranged the 
outrage against the lord lieutenant. They had determined to give 
a proof of the unpopularity of his administration, on the first oppor- 
tunity. The visit of his excellency to the theatre fhrnished that 
opportunity. When apprised of that intention, it Vas determmed 
by the rioters to drive him from the theatre, and by such a manifes- 
tation of opinion to compel him to desist from the course of rule 
that he had followed. It was to be remarked, that whatever private 
opinions the lord lieutenant might entertain on certain questions, he 
had abstained from mixing them up with his public acts. . It did'so 
happen, that fr6m the control of events, without any reference to 
indination or otherwise, he had not conferred a single' office on a 
Boman Catholic from the (commencement of liis govBinment. His, 
ofience was, that he had endeavoured to give effect to the mandate of 
the king. And yet, these were loyal, very loyal men, who a^aulted 
the kbig's representative ! On the trial it was proved by witnesses^ 
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and enforced hj oonnfiel, that there iras not a more loya! subject to 
the king than Mr. Forbes, who packed the audience. Lojal no 
donbt he was, most loyal^-so hmg as the king goyemed lus subjects 
in t^e way that Mr. Forbes approved. In tibiat acceptation of .the 
word, there were not more attaclied members of the community tbaoi 
the Orange lodges of Ireland. And tndj loyal, and most estimable 
in every consMeratimi, they would prove themselves, would they but 
throw 'aside the follies of their secret associations. But it was the 
inevitable consequence of aasoda^ns whieh confounded the respec- 
table part of society with the low and the turbulflnt, that the first, 
by the unnatural connexion, lost thmr Bupenority amd influence, while 
the other were emboldened in 3ieur violenoe. To resome his narra- 
tive : the theatre was packed ; peiBOiis were sent to occupy cBfferent 
parts of it, whose admission was ^purchased, and who were inflamed 
with ardent spirits, according to the ancangement of Forbes, who 
went himself into the lattices, or upper-boxes, to k«ep up a com'nra- 
nication with the rioters, who were to 'act under his Erection. When 
such were the facts which had been established by^ evidence, was fae 
not right in his opinion that the grand jury had acted -upon a false 
principle in coming to the conclusion whicli they had done ? The 
honourable member had ca^ed on him, on the supposition of a vwety 
of facts which had nothing to do with the motion. He had Bot, 
however, made out his case. While he (Mr. P.) had not only grounds 
for impeaching the decision of the grand jury, but also the manner 
in which it had been impanneHed. He had reason to know that 
the sheriff was related to two of die traversers, in the close affinity 
of flrst cousin. 1Mb, had he known ft at the time, would have been 
ground of challenge to the array* He had also in evidence upon 
oath, that the shenff declared that th^ traversers need not be afraid 
of the result of the trial, as he had fa, last d£ Orangemen for the jury 
in his pocket. Another drcnmstanoe would [show the sptrit in 
which the grund jury was empannelled. There was a person named 
Poole, who was desirous of serving on the grand jury. The sheriiF 
promised him previoosly to the riot, that he should be on the jury ; 
but, after the riot, he found that Ms name was not on the Mst, and 
when the sheriff ivas "applied to on the subject, he said, ** Do yen. 
suppose I would allow a man to be on tiie grand jury, who said he 
^fvould abide by the long's letter?' ' He Qb. P.) did not mean by 
such statement to mcolpate the members of wMch the grand jury was 
composed. It was, indeed, a gross impropriety in the sher^, if he 
selected jnrors under manifest preps£ce; bnt as to the jurors them- 
selves, they were not perhaps* aware of the prgudice, or if they ven 
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ihey would forego it. There was another objection to the mode of 
empannelling the joiy. When he found that a whole day had passed 
wlUiont findmg the biHs, he procured the panels of the five preced- 
ing years. He found on inspection that there were fi*om about 70 
to 100 on each panel, and that on catfing the panel it was with diffi- 
culty the requisite number of the jury was made up after calting the 
whole list. In the present instance the number was oidy about 50, 
of which there were ab^ut 26 names that he did not find on any 
oth^ panel, and the whole number attended, with the exception of 
two or three ; they answered in regular order, and before 'the 26th 
name was caUed the jury was completed. He would put it to the 
candour of the house if he vrovSA have been justified in going back 
with the case to such a grand jury. He would ask the honourable 
member himself this question, as a man of honour, and he was sure 
he would answer it Taurly. He would put it to the candour and 
honour of the 'house, whether he had acted in a manner which the 
circumstances of the case did not justify. He had the affidavit of a 
person who assisted in the office of sheriff, to the effect, that when 
the juiy was about to be struck, according to the usual course of the 
office, the sheriff ordered the panel to be brought to him, and said 
he woidd prepare it himself — he who was a relation of two of the 
traversers ; and the depouent swore that he believed this course was 
taken to enable the sheriff to deal with the panel as he pleased, 
though he was sworn to do impartial justice between the parties I 
The right honourable gentleman then adverted to the evidence of a 
person named Farley before the grand juiy. He was a person who 
had overheard, at the tavern in Essex-street, a conversation respect- 
ing the riot in which Forbes was piincipally concerned. That per- 
son deposed that he saw a man in the tavern who stated certain 
things — ^that man was Forbes ; though the deponent did not know 
his name at the time. He was asked by the jury if he knew the 
man's name; he said, *' No, but that he saw the man in the traver- 
ser's box that morning, and he now knew his name to be Forbes." 
He was told by the jurors that it was no matter what he knew 
now; he should confine himself to what he knew at the time. 
This person went back two or three times to ^ve his evidence, and 
it was always received as evidence against a person unknown. This 
evidence had been confirmed by that of a man named Troy ; and it 
would be seen by his examination, that the jury were determined 
the question shoidd be considered as exclusively Irish. The jury 
wished to throw some imputation on Farley, who was a Protestant, 
as being a Roman Catholic, and this they attempted to do through 
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die eridence of Troy. They wished to learn from the oath of Troy, 
who was a Catholic, whether Farley was a Catholic also, that he 
might be disregarded on his oath ; when Troj was so interrogated, 
he said he believed not. A juror said, teU us what yon know, not 
what you bdieve. Troy answered, " I believe yon to be a Protes- 
tant, and in the same way I believed Farley to be one ;" but on that 
ground the jury would not. believe that Farley was not a Catholic 
He next alluded to the evidence of a person named Ryan, who was 
asked whether he was counselled or instructed to appear there ? He 
declared he was not ; he was asked what motives he had in coming 
forward to give his evidence ? He was also asked, whether he 
could be mistaken as to the person of the man who threw the rattle? 
He said it was impossible. He was asked what description of per- 
son he was ? He said he was & sallow-looking young man, whom 
he should know again, though he never saw him before. He was 
asked were there not many men alike. He was asked, did he not 
say that he might be mistaken in the person ? He said no. \ The 
juror replied, you did, for I have it down in my notes. He believed 
he had succeeded in showing the legality of the power which he had 
exercised; if, however, it was allowed that the power was leg..\ but 
the exercise of it unconstitutional, he professed he coald not under- 
stand the distinction. If it was unconstitutional to exercise a pre- 
rogative, it ought to be taken away; but it might be said, the* power 
was both legal and constitutional, yet it had not been exercised with 
a sound discretion, and for such exercise the party was answerable. 
The cases were very different K the power was illegal, the fact of 
having exercised it would have been a prima facie case against him, 
and the very statement would have put him on his defence. But, if 
the power was legal, and to be exercised on a sound discretion, then 
it lay upon his accuser to show that he had acted culpably in its ap- 
plication. And what evidence was there of this ? There was no 
evidence but what came from his own lips. His own explanation 
furnished the evidence ; and on that evidence he was sure, that, in 
the opinion of the house, he should stand acquitted. The mode pur- 
sued was not a fair way of dealing with a public functionary. He 
should not be condemned for the exercise of a discretionary power, 
unless it was shown that he made use gf it as an instrument of op- 
pression and injustice. But, where was there any evidence to show 
that he had turned the prerogative of the crown to party quarrels, or 
private resentment ? He would allow that others might have acted 
more wisely in the same situation than himself; but he denied that 
any could have acted more honestly. If he had acted on a mistaken 
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motive, let it be shown ; but no maiir could prove that he had acted. 
uBOOsadtationally. He disdained the imputation of an improper 
motsre* He had spent a long life connectad with politics, and every 
man who knew him was aware that he never had been actuated by 
the feelmgs and sentimenta ^ party. Mnch of the obloquy which 
he had lately endured, and endniod, too, from those who were never 
befisre united on any one point, was ooca8iQned,,he believed, because 
he would not lend himself to party views. He, however, had never, 
sought to benefit himself by treading in such crooked and devious 
paths. He was exposed to zealots of every party. He wasrinimi- 
cal to the little sects and the little policy which did so much mischief 
is his. native country, and he should feel h^py if they were done 
away. The pcesent question was one of great importance. It in* 
vdved the proposition, whether in future the laws were to be admi- 
nistered in Irelsmd on the principle of impartial justice — ^whether the 
king was to be permitted to exercise, for the benefit of the people <^ 
that, country, the gracious disposition which he had shown towardis 
them ; or whether they would tolerate a party which was alike cal- 
culated to put down the king and the law ? He had now pot the 
house in possession of his case ; and he would leave it to their 
hiAour and justice. As k nesdy concerned him personally, his 
situation was oae of great delicacy ; he should withdraw during the 
discussion, and leave the house to the free and unconstrained exer- 
cise of its judgment. The right honourable gentlemsm then withdrew, 

amidst loud cheering. 

After Plxinket had withdrawn, Mr. W. CfOnrtenay with a brief and manly de- 
fence of hia conduct, movod that the other orders of the day be read, bi the 
comse of the debate^ tiie English attorney-general dedared hiffopinuni cortly, 
that .the proceeding had bean perfectly legal and proper. Finally, thei origiBal 
motion was withd^wn, on the undertakiBg of Sir Francis Burdett to move an 
inqniiy into the conduct, of the-sheriff of Dublm. 



THE ROMAN OATHOUO QUESTIOJJfc 
April 17, 1823. 

Taar ** aimnal faree^" so^ desigsated in this debate by* Sir. F^Bardett, ai preBBnt- 
ingL the Catholic petition happened thia year under an^tj uasj^coa, PInnhet at 
tbL time was in the complete confidence of the Irish Catholics. But the Badicals 
S3anpathised with the Tories in reprehensiba of his conduct as attorney-general^ 
toad tiie ministry was divided by diametrically oppo9ite<viewB of the Cathdie ques* 
tieih A few days before the motion came on, Canning (theo. secietacy &r lor Ign. 
aftun^ had used language which creatsd the tmpresaiiui that it was hopele^L to 
V >*'Tm of inducing any En^iab, ^vemmeat to can^y Catholic emancipataco. It 
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ctrUinly looked like aa absurdity to aee a member of the govemment, in which 
LordLiverpool was premier, Lord Eldon chancellor, and Peel home secretary, ap- 
pearing as the Catholic parliameataiy champion ; and Plonket had upon thi« 
grouid left himself pecnliaily »pea to attack, by denonndngt in bis speech of 1813, 
the dishonesty of any ministerial compromise on a topic so momentoq/k 

At the very beginning of the debate^, Sir Francis Burdett declared that he 
would give no countenance to the present motion. " They had heard not longer 
than two nights ago from the former eloquent adrocate of the Catholio claims, 
(Canning) tibat there was not the leaat chanoe the question would be carried in 
favour of the Catholics ; if this was the case, why consent to practise a deception 
upon the house and the country. He had stated that it was impossible a go- 
vernment or rather an administration should ever be formed in which this ques- 
tion should be carried; and that if it was possible to form such an adminis- 
tration, he, to accomplish it, wonld wilUpgly leave office, but in fiict his accq>tance 
of office had really been the cause of aU this compiomiae of the public safety." 
As for Plunket, " In bringing forward their claims that night he thought the 
right honourable gentleman was not doing a service to the Catholics either of 
££g^d or of Ireland.** Finally, in declaring that he would withdraw from 
the house when the motion was intcodnced, he justified the course he meant 
to take by reading the passage from Plunket's speech of 1313, which was direc- 
ted in £EU2t against the very same cabinet, into which after ten years he had 
entered by virtue of its last coalition, in which he describes " one half of the king's 
minidters encouraging the Catholics to seek without enabling them to obtain ; 
the other half not decided ; some holding oat an ambiguous hope, others aanoon- 
ciuga never-ending despair;" and in which he denounced the consequences of 
such a course as " disastrous, not merely in the tumult and discord which they are 
•calculated to excite, but in their effect upon the character of the government and 
the times." There was loud and long continued cheering at this apposite quota- 
tion. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. The Speaker then called upon 
Mr. Plunket, upon which Sir F. Burdett, Mr. Hobbouse, Lord Sefton, Mr. Ben- 
net, Sir R. Wilson, and several other meinbers on the opposition benches left the 
house. After a short interval, 

Mb. Plunket rose. He commenced by observing^ that it was his 
intention to have that day presented a petition from the Boman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, which had been agreed to by a considerable num- 
ber of gentlemen— <;onsiderable, not merely with reference to their 
numbers, bat also with reference to the rai^ and station which they 
held in society. Owing, however, to some mistake in famishing the 
names of the petitioners, it was impossible for him, that night, to 
lay the docoment before the house. This drcumstance did not, how- 
ever, conclude him from introducing the Catholic question, because 
he was authorized by the Catholics of Ireland to appear in that 
house as their advocate. Never in his life did he address the house 
under curcumstances of such e:^treme difficulty as those under which 
he was placed at the present moment. He found he had to sustiua 
the cause of the Catholics, not only against those who Had been 
always opposed to them, but also against a considerable portion of 
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those who had been ever looked upon as their friends. The cause 
had sastained a severe loss by the secession of a large portion oi 
hononrable members who were in the habit of giving it their sappoit, 
and who had very ostentatiously withdrawn themselves, for the pm*- 
pose of marking their sense of the impropriety of the manner in 
which it was brought forward. Bat, if the cause had sustained a 
loss from the secession of those honourable members who had retired, 
it had suffered a still heavier loss from the speech of the right hon- 
ourable gentleman (Mr. Tiernej) who remained within the house, 
with the mtention of giving his vote in its favour. The right hon- 
ourable gentleman had always been the friend of the Roman Catho- 
lic claims ; he had always acted so ; and he did not mean to impeacli 
his sincerity. But he would say, that the greatest enemy which 
that cause ever had never gave it so deep a wound as had that 
night been inflicted upon it by its ancient friend. It was in vain 
that the right honourable gentleman and others endeavoured to throw 
on him the responsibility of the failure of the question. The respon- 
sibility of that failure lay upon those who had foretold in such omi- 
nous tones its defeat, and who treated the subject as a mockery, a 
farce, a delusion, while they animadverted on the personal demerits 
of the individual who was to bring it forward. Under these cuxum- 
stances, he felt that he should not be considered, in the just and 
honest minds of the Roman Catholics either of England or of Ire- 
land, as acting an insincere part when he introduced this question ; 
and he was not at all afraid of encountering, and throwing aside, 
those imputations which honourable gentlemen had been pleased to 
level at him. He was really at a loss to furnish himself with any 
plausible reason why the right honourable gentleman should think 
that this question was not now entitled to support from every mem- 
ber of that house, because it was in the hands of a divided adminis- 
tration. The right honourable gentleman had, in his recollection, 
from the year 1807, supported the Catholic cause, though the admin- 
istration was divided. The cause, during that period, had made re- 
gular and daily advances, though only a portion of the cabinet was 
in favour of it. He did not find, when the question was brought 
forward by any individual on the right honourable gentleman's side 
of the house, that he had ever damped the cause or thrown out such 
disheartening presages of failure as he had indulged in on the pre- 
sent occasion. He would ask the right honourable gentleman how 
he could recondle it to his feelings as a patriot — as a man who viewed 
this question, not as it referred to party, but as it respected the 
people-^to embarrass the proceedings of diose who were friendly to 
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ity merely because the indiyidnal who brought forward the motion 
sat on the ministerial, instead of the opposition side of the house ? 
He had always considered the Catholic cause as l^eing too high for 
party. He ever considered it as separatie from all petty interests ; 
and he was proud to say that his coming over from one side of the 
house to the other, had not injured him in the opinion of the Catho- 
lics of Ireland as the adyocate of their cause ; and he could state 
that it had not in the least effaced the impressions of unalterable zeal 
with which he had ever come forward to support their claims. The 
right honourable gentleman appeared to think that there was some- 
thing 'extraordinary in the circumstance of his haying moyed from 
one side of the house to the other. He was not aware that there 
was anything in this alteration which ought to surprise the right 
honourable gentleman ; for, if his recollection did not f£ul him, the 
right honourable gentleman himself had performed the figure of 
moying from one side of the house to the other and back again, as 
graceMly and adroitly as it could be executed by any honourable 
member. He did not, howeyer, know but his yotes might afterwards 
haye been yery correct. Doubtless, he could give a yery satisfactory 
reason for them. But, if he were asked, why he was not now sit- 
ting on the same side of the house with the right honourable gentle- 
man, he thought he could make out a case that would be equally 
satisfactory. Words which he had used ten years ago, had been 
quoted in the course of the debate, and had been introduced with 
much sarcastic obsenration. He had on that occasion expressed 
strongly the feelings which he strongly felt, and he 'did not tMnk his 
present conduct was inconsistent with those expressions. He did 
then certainly point out in strong terms the dangerous consequences 
of a divided cabinet on this question ; for he believed a large portion 
of the cabinet of that time were utterly and entirely insincere. He 
thought so fi:om the manner in which that administration had come 
into office, and other drcumstances ; and he did not hesitate to ex- 
press what he felt. He might, however, remind the right honourable 
gentleman, that he had the honour of holding office under an admin- 
istration of which the right honourable gentleman was a distinguished 
member. That was a divided cabinet. They were content to bring 
forward a veiy contracted measure on this subject, and even that 
they would have abandoned at the time, if the feelmgs of his majesty 
could have been propitiated, and the necessity for their going out of 
office avoided. He did not censure them for that conduct ; indeed, 
he thought they had acted wisely on that occasion. In makuig the 
change which ike right honourable gentleman had alluded to^ he haa 
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not been inflaenced hj any mean or mercenary motives. He came 
to that side of the house on which he now sat, feeGng that he was 
perfectlj justified towards the Catholics in ddng so ; knowing that 
those members of the cabinet who advocated the Catholic chums were 
decidedly and consdentioosly sincere in their opinions ; and seeing 
that the Catholic canse was making rapid strides nnder that portion 
of the administration, so divided, who were favourable to it. The 
right honourable gentleman did Iidm too much honour, if he supposed 
that his (Mr. P.'s) conduct was of such extreme importance to the 
views and objects of the Catholics of Ireland ; but he would say that, 
humble as he was, if he thought his coming over to the ministerial 
side of the house was likely to injure the Catholic cause in the slight- 
est degree, the right honourable gentleman would never have seen 
him where he then was. He had made sacrifices in that cause. He 
had not rested on theatrical words or rhetorical flourishes ; but he 
had willingjiy consented to sacrifices, which gentlemen ought to have 
remembered. Yes-I he had made sacrifices which rendered him in- 
vulnerable to the attacks that had been that night directed against 
him. 

He feared he had too long trespassed on the house, in referring to 
a matter which was persomd to himself. H6 would here drop it, 
and proceed with the important motion itself. He owed it to the 
house, perhaps, to offer some explanation, why he had not brought 
forward this question during the last session, and also why he re- 
frained from postponing it now. With respect to the motives of his 
own conduct, he was always ready to sacrifice his own views and 
his personal feelings to the paramount interest of the great question 
itself; and he could not help feeling that on the present occasion, 
the cause which he had so much at heart was perhaps placed at 
some risk by the secession as well as hj the forebodings of some of 
the honourable gentlemen opposite. Notwithstanding this untoward 
circumstance, he owed it to the country to redeem the pledge he had 
given, and he felt he should do essential injury to the cause itself 
were he^ because some ten or twelve gentlemen chose to pronounce 
a funeral elegy upon it, and then withdraw, to abandon that ground, 
the maintenance of which honour and duty had imposed upon him. 
His reasons for postponing the question last year were simply these. 
The friends of the question, whose views he was bound to consult, 
were, from the then state of Ireland, divided in opinion as to the 
propriety of agitating the subject at that moment, and the Catholioi 
of Ireland were disposed to leave the decision in the hands of their 
friends. Thus placed, he yielded to the wishes of some, and post- 
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|30Bedi the venewal of the discossiom Aad here he. must beg leave 
to depreeate the idea,, that he was bound to make this aa ansnal 
qpo&ilou* He had never looked upon it in that light, nor had his 
great pTedecessor, Mr. Grattao. He had never conflidered it as strictly 
aa amraaL topic of discussion ; bat rather thought that great advan- 
tages were derived from giving the people of England time for pe- 
riodical reflection upon the subject, an opportunity of which, to their 
honour, they had amply availed themselves. His own opinicHis had 
been early formed upon it — ^long before he had a prospect of taking 
a. part in public life ; and the opinions which he had at first instinc- 
tively formed had been confismed by his^ education and professional 
studies, and fixed and strengthened by a thirty-five years' residence 
in Ireland. Indeed, he thought the question rested upon principles 
so demonstratively dear, so congenial with the principles of the con- 
Station, and so. cogent upon grounds of public necessity, that ha 
was astonished to find it still in any quarter pertinaciously opposed* 
He by no means meant to say that the refusal of emancipation would, 
be followed by any thing like insuirection or rebellion in Ireland. 
The Roman Catholics were too sensible of the value of the privileges 
they had already received, to put them in risk by smy such intem- 
perate and iit-advised proceeding. They were grateful for what had 
been bestowed upon them ; they were aware of the progress of public 
ojnnion in their favour; they M'ere satisfied that, sooner or later, the 
•question must be carried. No man could, say that the question 
could remaia where it was. To retrograde was impossible; the 
march must be progressive. Let no man say that the subject only 
afifected one class of the community. It was impossible such an ex- 
clusion could, fail to be folt as a degradation, by the humblest aa 
well as the highest individual of the class affected by it. The his- 
toiy of Ireland showed that the consequence of perpetuating these 
disabilities must always be felt in the perpetual watching and fevei'<- 
ish vlgilanfio attendant upon a state of discontent, which kept that 
^oom^ry out of its natural place in society, afl^cted the resources of 
the British empire both in peace and in. war, and diminished her con- 
sequence in the scale of Europe. 

The right honourable and learned g^tlemon tben took a rapid re- 
view of the parliamentary history of the Catholic question, and ad- 
verted to the sanction by the House of Commons of the principle ok 
concession in the year 1821,. aikl in the bill of last year* The nuuhi 
hers and loropert; of tha Catholica had, he said, hieen exaggerated in 
their reference to the result of the: measure ; and he was convinced 
thuty ii«re the bill passed^ the youngest man now alive would not in 
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his time see twenty Catholics returned to parliament. However, al- 
though the danger firom their admission to the House of Commons 
was, in his opinion, visionary, yet he was ready to declare that were 
the bill in a committee he would not abandon it, if any gentleman 
thought proper to limit the number of Catholics to be admissible inta 
parliament. Twice, then, by specific bills, had the House of Com- 
mons sanctioned the principle of concession ; but those bills had been 
stopped elsewhere. It was irregular for him to allude to the cause 
of that obstruction ; but the alleged reasons had gone abroad, and he 
might be permitted to notice them. It was said, that these bills in- 
troduced a new principle, hostile to the Protestant establishment of 
the country, and subversive of the settlement lud down at the Re- 
volution, and to which the house of Brunswick owed their securify 
upon the throne. But, was it true that the House of Commons had 
twice sanctioned a principle of so alarming and unconstitutional a 
nature : or were they to be told that the throne rested on a separate 
parliamentary basis^ of which the House of Commons formed no part? 
He positively denied that the throne was exposed to such a risk ; 
and contended with great earnestness that the principle which he ad* 
vocated was not only congenial with, but inseparably involved in tlie 
great principles which were declared and established at the Revolu- 
tion. 

Before he proceeded to speak of the bill, for leave to bring in 
which he should wish to move, he was desirous of making two or 
three further preliminary observations. And first with respect te 
securities. Securities had hitherto been the subject of much diffe- 
rence and discussion. By some they had been considered useless ; 
by others those which had been offered had been deemed insuffident. 
For himself, he had always been decidedly of opinion that some se- 
curities were absolutely and indispensably necessary ; so much so, 
indeed, that he should object to passing any bill without them. 
Another objection to former bills was, that they did not contain any 
provision in favour of Protestant Dissenters ; but that they relieved 
the Roman Catholics from disabilities to which they left the Protes- 
tant Dissenters. He was glad of an opportunity to disabuse the 
public mind on that point. Nothing could be less true. The ten- 
dency of the bills was, to put the Roman Catholics on the footing of 
the Protestant Dissenters, and nothing more. It was singular how 
muafvrmed the public were in many respects. It was generally 
iuiHgined that the Protestant Dissenters had no right to sit in the 
liou'M ot Commons. On the contrary, he had as much right to sit 
iu iiiat house and in the House of LordS| as the member of the Pro- 
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testant establishment. It was also contended that if the measure 
which he proposed were carried, the test and corporation acts most 
also be repealed. That he denied. There was no necessary con- 
nexion between Catholic emancipation and the repeal of the test and 
corporation acts. Besides, the test act had been repealed in Ireland 
for forty years ; and that repeal had not only failed in increasing, 
bat had actually very much cat down the dissenting interest in that 
comitry. If at some futare period, the repeal of the test and cor- 
poration acts were proposed, he would most cordially support the 
proposition ; bat he^ must decline mixmg it up with the Catholic 
question. 

He would now call the attention of the house to the argument 
founded on the principles connected with the Reformation. He ad- 
mitted that from the Reformation must be justly dated the rights and 
liberties of the people. But he claimed it as an admitted position, 
that the exclusion of the Roman Catholics or the Dissenters from 
office, or from constituting any part of the government, rested on 
statutable prohibition, and was in direct contradiction to any presump- 
tion founded on constitutional principles. They must look at the 
statute law alone, then, as the ground of the exclusion. The act of 
uniformity of Elizabeth must be regarded as an isolated statute, to 
.be construed by the light of history. At the period of the Reforma- 
tion three principles were operative: the first was the unalienable estab- 
lishment of the Protestant religion in these realms as far as human 
regulation could affix permanence ; the second was to put down and 
prevent the exercise of all religious professions, as contumacious, which 
were at variance with the religion so established : the third was, to 
give the state a power of distinguishing the well-afifected from the 
disaffected, and to disable and disqualify the latter from being admit- 
ted into its high offices. Of those principles the first was the most 
important, and was inalienable ; the second, after having been con- 
tended against for three hundred years, was at length abandoned by the 
repeal of the law against recusancy ; the third was intended as a test 
to separate the well-affected from the disaffected, and for that pur- 
pose the oath of supremacy was framed. What the friends of eman- 
cipation sought was, a qualified oath of supremacy, such as might be 
taken by a conscientious Roman Catholic, who must always acknow- 
ledge a certain degree of spiritual authority in the head of his church. 
The right honourable and learned gentleman then referred to three 
documents, at the period of the Reformation, to show the sense in 
which the spiritual jurisdiction of the crown was understood at that 
time. The first was the act of supremacy, by which the crown was 
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invested with the jurisdiction over its subjects which was claimed hy 
a foreign power. Now, he contended, that interference in the spirl- 
tnal concerns of a sect was not claimed or ^ven by that act ; and, 
even if the Roman Catholics gave it at the present day, it conld not 
be exercised by the crown. The only authority which that act gave 
to the sorvereign, was the power over the Established Church, which 
was daimed l^ the Pope, and wJhich was denied to hinu The next 
document was the declaration of the queen, by which, in explanation 
of the act, she claimed only such a jurisdiction as would exclude the 
admission of any foreign authority over her subjects. The third do- 
cument was the act dispensing with the taking of the oath in certaon 
instances by Roman Cathotics : the queen being, as was stated, other- 
wise assured of their loyalty. This, then, was all the act required ; 
it was not looked upon as a test of religion, but as a guarantee of 
loyalty. The oath of supremacy required the peraon who took it to 
declare, that no foreign prince, prelate, state, or potentate, hath or 
ought to have any jurisdiction, ecclesiastical or spiritual, or. any au- 
thority whatsoever within these realms. Now, the oath in tlie bill 
of 1821 (and which he proposed to continue) was to the same effect,, 
but it added — " hath or ought to have any jurisdiction, &c., contrary 
to the allegiance due to the sovereign of this country." The Roman 
Catholic was now ready to take this oath : and he would ask what 
farther would be requirejd of him as a test of his loyalty ? 

The right honourable gentleman then went on to cite several author- 
ities, for the purpose of showing that this was the sense in which that 
test was understood at its first enactment ; that it applied, not to 
religion, but to loyalty ; and that several noblemen and gentlemen 
took the oath in Elizabeth's time, not conceiving it to compromise 
their religion. This was further proved by the act of the 27th of 
Elizabeth, in which severe penalties were enacted against Jesuits and 
priests exercising their clerical functions ; but these penalties were 
dispensed with in the cases of such as took the oath. Now, it was 
dear that these priests were Roman Catholics, and the legislature of 
that time could not have been so absurd, could not have added insult 
to injury, byrequiring them to purchase their exemption from penalties, 
by takmg an oath which no Catholic could take, if it had the meaning 
which was now sought to be put upon it. It was not until there was 
added to the oath a declaration, that the Catholic worship was super- 
stitious and idolatrous, that it was tmderstood to be against the reli- 
gion, and that Catholics, generally, refused to take it. The Pope, at 
the time of passing the act of supremacy, claimed an authority over 
the whole English chnroh — ^the power of appointing to bishoprics—^ 
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of receiving the profits of the sees whfle vacant — of deposing the king 
^-of excommnnicsting him and the people. The act denied to him any 
snch atfthorit J : and the Eoman Catholics were all ready to sw«ar, 
that he neither had nor ought to have sadh anthority, and they were 
wilUng to take any stronger oath to the same effect if it could be de- 
vised. 

The right honourable gentleman then went on to answer many of 
the usual objections urged against the measure ; amongst others, that 
the dispensing with the bath to Catholics, while it continued it to 
Protestants, would be inconsistent. But, the Protestants would not 
be in a worse situation than they were at present. They all took it; 
but none took it in the sense that the Pope had no authority in these 
countries, for it was dear he had some spuitual power ; but it was 
ready to be sworn by aU Roman Catholics, that he neither had nor 
ought to have iemy vi^hich was inconsistent with the power and sover- 
eign authority and supreme jurisdiction of the king of England, or 
in any manner opposed to it. All the researches which had been made 
in connexion with this subject, had produced but one solitary case in 
which the head of the Roman Catholic church could act in opposition 
to the law of the state. Persons of that degree of consanguinity, 
which admitted of their marrying without offending the laws of the 
Protestant church, could not marry by the laws of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church. Yrota. this drcumstance, in a particular case where 
the restoration of conjugal rights might be decreed by our laws, the 
laws of the Roman Catholic church might oppose it. But those laws 
could not deny the validity of the marriage, nor the legitimacy of the 
children of such marriage, nor could they do anything that might 
affect the rights, Hberty, or property of the subject. They could 
merely exclude the parties from participation in the rights of their 
church. The power of the Pope was no longer what it used to be. 
His devouring lion, as it had been called when the oath of supremacy 
was framed, had become tame jtnd harmless in our time-^had in fact 
been rendered innocent as a suckling lamb. Whatever danger might 
be supposed to attach to the influence which the Pope, as head of the 
Catholic church, might exercise in his realm, the danger existed now 
in as great a degree as it eould Ationally be expected to exist after 
the claims of the Catholics should have been granted. If the Catholic 
were disposed to tride With his conscience, what could prevent him 
from misconstruing the dath which he was now called upon to take. 
If he were honest, the new^ oath to be proposed to him w(mld bind 
him, if dishonest, the oAth at present profibred would not. 

'thA right honottrable gentleman again r^fbned to the reign of 
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Elizabeth, and qnoted the letter of Lord Burleigh to her majesty, in 
1583, in which he stated, that considering the urgency of the oath of 
supremacy must in some degree beget despair, for many Catholics 
must in taking it either do &at which they thought unlawful or be 
deemed traitors, he submitted to her majesty's consideration, whether 
It would not be better for her security, and for the satisfaction of the 
Catholics themselves, to let the declaration be, that whoever refused 
to swear that he was ready to bear arms in her majesty's defence 
against all foreign powers or states opposed to her, should be deemed 
traitors ; this would be a better proof of their loyalty. But (Lord 
Burleigh added) if it should be said, that in an oath of this kind they 
might dissimulate, or expect that the Pope would absolve them from 
its observance, he would reply, so they might in the oath of supre* 
macy ; and they who would keep one, might be trusted with the ob- 
servance of the other. These were the sentiments of that great and 
wise statesman, above two hundred years ago ; but it seemed we grew 
wiser as the world grew older, and refused to have any reliance upon 
the faith of oaths. We, who admitted that the whole security of the 
state — ^the safety of society-depended upon the sanctity of oaths, 
now refused to place any reliance upon them. To be consistent, if 
we distrusted the oaths of the Catholics, we should undo what had 
been ah*eady done in their behalf — we should go back to the full se- 
verity of the penal laws, and proceed against them even to extermi- 
nation; we should wield the iron rod of conquest, and when we had 
got the strong man down, we should not content ourselves with cut- 
ting off his hair, which would grow again, but should cut off his head 
which could not be replaced. 

He now proceeded, with reluctance, to*notice the arguments drawn 
from the revolution against Catholic emancipation. There was no 
greater mistake than that which was fallen into by those persons who 
supposed that the revolution and settlement had anything to do 
with the system established by the 25th and 30th of Charles 2nd. 
So far from this being the case, the revolution was at right angles 
with that system. The fact was, Charles 2nd had ceased to be the 
protector of the state ; the crown had formed the project of over- 
turning the established religion. The acts of the 25th and 30th of 
that reign were not intended to make the throne fundamentally Pro- 
testant, but were framed as a substitute for such protection. It was 
obvious that such a system could not be lasting. The parliament, 
in effect, said to the kuig, " we cannot trust you ; we will keep you 
on the throne, yield you dutiful obedience ; but we will not suffer yon 
to change the religion of the state." The first measure of the Revo 
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lation was ia ^rect opposition to the system of Charles 2nGL It 
altered the law bj making the throne fondamentallj and essentiallj 
Pirotestant. King William's parliament altered the oath of supre- 
macy, and proposed to repeal the (est and corporation acts. Now, 
his (Mr. P.'s) measure proposed no such innovations on the act of 
WUHam, as William had made on those of Charles 2nd or as Charles 
2nd had made upon those of the reformai^ion« These alterations 
were made according to the altered circnmstances of the times ; and 
It was upon the alteration in the drcomstances of the country at the 
present period, that he founded the eicpediency of the proposed mea- 
sure. It was said, that the settlement at the revolution ought not 
to be shaken-^that the principles then established were principles of 
toleration, of civil and religious liberty, and of equal protection to all. 
The revolution was not marked by any such principles of pure and 
religious toleration. It quite shut out the Roman Catholics of Eng- 
land and Ireland : it enacted severe penalties against priests being 
engaged as schoolmasters ; so that the Boman Catholics were not 
made objects of toleration, but victiois of persecution. The age of 
pure and religious toleration did not in fact begin until the 18th of 
the late king ; and then were the true foundations of civil and reli- 
gious liberty first laid. Those who opposed these claims on what they 
called the principles of the revolution, by a perverse sort of chemistry, 
extracted from it, for the sake of their argument, all that was bad 
and intolerant, and left behind all that was great, glorious, and free 
in it, as a useless residuum. It had been oflen argued, that Mr. 
Locke was good authority against the admission of Catholics to the 
full enjoyment of the constitution ; it was urged that Mr. Locke had 
laid it down as a principle, that so long as the Boman Catholics de- 
livered themselves up to the supremacy of a foreign prince, whose 
commands they held themselves bound to obey, even to the pre- 
judice of the state, they were not entitled to the privileges of tole- 
ration. Mr* Locke was right in stating,' that any portion of the com- 
munity who were leagued with a foreign power against the interests 
of their own country were not entitled to a participation in its con- 
stitution. But, who would venture to say, that the Boman Catholics 
of the present day were not entitled upon such ground ? And if so, 
what became of the argument of Mr. Locke ? Mr. Locke went on 
to say, that while the Boman Catholics acknowledged a foreign power, 
superior to the laws of the country, they were not deserving of tole- 
ration, and could not complain of not being considered good subjects. 
Now, he would ask, who would venture to say, that the Boman Catho- 
lics of these realms were not good subiectn ? Were they to consider 
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the ccneeniDiw which alreadj appeared en^the Btatate book as mere 
flattery, and not attall deserved bj the parties to *whoin those con- 
ceesiona wero made r Bat, if the Roman Oatholics were considered to 
be good sabjeots, then he wonld ask, what became of the aathority of 
Mr. Locke ? It was natural for the great men, who watched as it 
were the cradle of the constitution, to feel eonsiSerable alarm at the 
coudnet of the Roman CiAtholies, and to consider them as bad subjects, 
in coQse^pienee of th^ readiness to join a foreign power. This was 
the doetrioe of Lord Somers among others. Bat if the Roman Oatho- 
lios of the present day were loyal and firm supporters of 'tbe eonsti- 
tation, why sheold they go back to former periods lor a justification 
of a line of condact whi6h, iiioagh perfectly right nod reasonable 
then, was perfectly wrong and tmreasonabb at present ? It was 
troe that the great men of that period, sach as Lo^ Clarendon, Lord 
Somers, Mr. Lod^e, and others, were decidedly hostile'to the Oatho- 
lics ; but then gentlemen who referred to the writings of * those 'men 
should take into connderation liie circumstances of the times in whidi 
they wrote. He 'would next oall the attention of the house to the 
doctrines held by Bla^tone with respect to the GathoHcs. That 
^eat writer, speaking upon the 0a1]ject, said, "the sin of schism, -as 
such, is by no means the object of tempond coercion and punishment. 
If through weakness of inteUeot, throi^ misdirected piety, through 
perverseness and -aoerlnty of temper, or (whieh is often the case) 
through a prospect of secular adrantage, in herding with a party, 
men quarrel with ^e ecdesiastioal establishment, the civil magistrate 
has nothing to do with it ; unSess their tenets and practice are such 
as threaten ruin or disturbance toiAe state. He is bound indeed to 
protect the Established church ; and if this oan* be better effected by 
admitting none but its g^minemembers to offices of trust and emolu- 
ment, he is certainly at liberty so to do ; the disposal of offices being 
matter of fiivour and discretion. But, this point being once secured, 
all persecution for diversity of opinions, howeTcr ridiculous or "dbsurd 
they may be, 3 contrary to eyery principle of «ound policy and civil 
freedom." This was exactly the dectrine-upon which' henow called 
upon the bouse to act. The-same author went on as follows :—'' As 
to Papists, what has been eaid of the Protestant JMssenters, would 
hold equally strong for a go&eral id^sBoa of them ; provided th^ 
separation was founded only upon difference of oi»nion in ^religion, 
and their principles did not aim extend to a subversion of the civil 
government. If onee they could' be bron^ht to renounce the supre- 
macy of the Pope, theymi^ht quietly enjoy their «even sacraments ; 
their purgatory, and auricular 'C^esfiuon ; their* worship ef Tciics and 
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{uamges : nay, avwuthair tcaii3iibatftutia4iaD. . Bat while they aeknow- 
.lec^e A foreign.power siipenor to the soyereignty of the kingdom, 
ihey cannot complain if the laws of that kingdom will not treat them 
npon.the footiitg of good 9nbjectd/' So that if it i^peared that the 
iBoman Catholics wese.at present good snbjects, as he contended they 
were, than there was at once,an end to all the argnments both of Mr. 
Jfocke and £lackstone. Was it not a formidable argument to.set up, 
ithat out of a population of seven millions in Ireland, five nuUipns 
were bad subjects, diaafiTected to the goyenunent, and undeserving of 
.Aipartidpation in (he constilution ? If it could be shown that there 
were in Ireland five miliums of men disaffected to the government, 
then he would say, that the right Jionourable the secretary for foreign 
aJSfairs would be famished wit^:a atro9ger argument in favour of neu- 
trality, than any which even his own powerfal and argumentative 
mind had been able to nrge. If they were obliged to employ the 
forces of the country in watching over a disaffected population of five 
miUions in Ireland, then adien to the power and glory which had 
iiitherto distinguished this country. I^y might live on in a state of 
feverish, discontent and uncertainity ; but it -was impossible that great 
v<yr pefmanent good eould be efiSscted in such a state of things. The 
right honourable and learned member went on to quote Lord Hard- 
wicke, for the purpose of showing that the real security to the Estab- 
.lished chocch of this country was to be found, not in the oath of 
supremacy, not in the declanition, but in that wise and salutary law 
which made the crown of these reahns essentially Protestant. 

before he sat down he owed it to Scotland to say a few words npon 
the law upon this subject as it now stood in that country. The 
^aneasure which >he proposed only iwent to remove the oath of Bnpre- 
macy, and the declaration. Bat, there was a Scottish law which 
went to disable Catholics from bmng electors or elected, in choosing 
or being elected to serve in certain public offices. This law he be- 
lieved wjaaatiUiunrepealed ; and lie should .&el happy if any honour^ 
able representative of that country would propesea clause in the bill, 
for the repeal of this law of disqualification. By the eleventh article 
of the Scottish onion, it was provided, that the British parliament 
was competent to abolish any Scottish law, for the purpose of assimi-' 
lating the constitution of both countries, and every aUeration of pri- 
vate law was admitted which tended to the advantage of that country. 
;Having gone through the*' various topics^he could not sit down with- 
out saying a word or two upon the declaration. It was satisfactory 
to know, that neither clergyman nor layman had opened his lips in 
iavour of it. He hoped that this blot would notonnch longer be al- 
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lowed to remain upon the statute book; for he did not believe that, 
a single human being existed, who wonld assert that it was war- 
ranted by any principle of reli^on. The enemies of the Catholic claims 
feared those who worshipped the same God, and acknowledged the 
same Redeemer — ^for his part he dreaded onl7 those who worshipped 
no God, and acknowledged no Redeemer. Thej feared that the Ro^ 
man Catholics were disloyal — ^he only dreaded lest severity and in-^ 
justice should make them so. The right honourable gentleman con« 
eluded with moving, *' that this house do resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole house, to consider the state of the laws by which 
oaths or declarations are required to be taken or made, as qualifica- 
tions for the enjoyment of offices, or for the exercise of civil functions, 
so far as the same may affect his majesty's Roman Catholic subjects ; 
and whether it would be expedient, in any and what manner, to alter 
or modify the same, and subject to what provisions or regdations.'' 

Tae reports proceed to say, that ''after the motion had been read from the 
chair, a loud and general cry of ' question, question,* was raised.** Several speak- 
ers attempted to prolong the debate amid an impenetrable uproar— each side of 
the house appearing equally anxious to hustle the question aside* As Mr. 
Lambton closed a short emphatic speech with a declaration that he looked upon 
the ** manner in which the question was brought forward by the Irish attorney- 
general, as a gross deception upon the Roman Catholics,** the cries changed to- 
*' adjourn,** " divide,** *' dear the gaUeiy,** and strangers were ordered to with- 
draw. The house remained with closed doors for an hour and a half, and, after 
dividing on a motion of adjournment to the following day, in which the noes 
had 292 votes to 134 ayes, it was moved that the debate be adjourned for six 
months. Whereon a motion was made and the question put, " that the house 
do now adjourn,** which was carried. Thus the present motion dropped ineffec- 
tual. 

This debate demonstrated to the Catholics of Ireland the neoessify of pres- 
sure from without in assisting parliament to come to a condosion. The Catiiolic 
Association was formed in the following month, and gratefully passed in its first, 
proceedings a strong vote of thanks to Plunket. On the day after the debate, 
he was ai^ed in his place whether he meant to renew the question tins session. 
He said he was in tiie hands of its friends, but that for his own part he was 
averse to a renewal of the notice this session. 



CONDUCT OF THE SHERIFF OF DUBLIN. 

AprU 22ylS2B. 

The foUowing week, Sir F. Burdett*s motion for inquiry into the conduct of the 
S&eriff of Dublin was brought forward. In introducing it, he passed a liberal, 
eulogy upon Plonket's conduct—** The first law ofElcer of the crown endeavour 
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ing to reduce a party to the govenunent of the law that had long don^eered 
over the people, and anxious to secnre the mnltitude against the vexation of 
long imposed and organised oppression.*' Plonket followed him. 

Mb. Pluneet said, he meant to trouble the house with a few ob« 
servations on what had fallen from the honourable baronet. He 
begged leave, in the first instance, to assnre him, that he did not 
mean to offer any opposition to the motion. He was, indeed the last 
person in the house from whom such an opposition couid be expected. 
He thought, however, that his case did not stand on the ground on 
which the honourable baronet had thought fit to place it. He had, 
it was true, in the discharge of his duty, exercised a power which 
appeared to give offence to some persons ; and the question ultimately 
resolved itself into this — ^whether he had exerdsed a sound discretion 
in the application of that power ? The opinion of the house was 
called for on this point— whether he had used his discretion unduly, 
oppressively, or improperly? It was not, whether under the same 
curcumstances, he should again exercise the same power— or whether, 
in the peculiar situation of Ireland, it was necessary to resort to his 
legal prerogative ? These were not the disputed pomts. The ques- 
tion was — ^whether he had exercised the power intrusted to him with 
a fair and honest intention? It was not because others would, per- 
haps, under similar drcumstances, have acted differently, that hie was 
to be censured. Different individuals would take different views of 
the expediency or inexpediency of exercising a discretionary power ; 
but still their intentions might be equally pure and upright. The 
situation of a public functionary would be most lamentable, if, because 
he differed from others in the use of a discretionary power, he was, 
therefore, to become the object of censure, no matter how just and 
proper his motives were.- In order to make a public functionary the 
fair object of censure, the house must arrive at this conclusion — ^that 
he had acted on some sinister principle. If what he had done, and 
which he considered neither unconstitutional nor illegal, come to be 
inquired mto, no censure could be directed against him, unless the 
house was of opinion that he had acted from a love of oppression, 
from a malicious intention, or from some other base and unworthy 
motive. If they could not arrive at this opinion, he was discharged 
fix>m all matter of accusation. He thanked the honourable baronet 
for the fair and candid mode in which he had brought forward this 
proposition ; and he would do him the justice to say, that on no oc- 
casion did he ever forsake that gentlemanly urbanity of manners 
which he had displayed that night. Under the circumstances of the 
ease, he (Mr. P.) had, on a former evening, stated the reasons which 
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induced him to act as he had done. He, howerer, knew, that the 
statement which he had then made for the purpose of absolving him- 
self, must of necessity draw after it this inqoiiy. Bat he would ask 
whether' this broflght the question to tike point— -whether, in exerds- 
ing his legal: power, he was, or was not censurable ? In his opinion 
it clearly ^d not. Ji he brought forward charges against indiyiduais, 
he might on that aocoont, lay Inmsd^open to tiie censure of thehonse; 
bat that censors ooald have nothing to do- with his condact in the 
ezereise of his legal prerogatire; Haying stated the-general gronnds 
on which he ooneeived his conduct to have been jostMable, he next 
stated the particalar'grenmJds on which, as it appeared to hhn, it be- 
came pecaliarly necessary that he shotdd adopt the discretion which 
had shren> rise to so much animadveruon. In the coarse ot that 
statement, he certainly had advanced matter which involved a very 
high censure on an* individoal holding a ffituadon of great importance. 
What he asked of the house to give him credit for on that occasion 
was, not that the charge wgp esactty as he had stated it—^ot that 
he knew it of his own knowledge to be a perfect truth-*— but that it 
was conveyed to his ndnd in such a> manner as folly impressed him 
with an idea of its truth. Now, he would ask, if he were completely 
satisfied in his own mind that tiiose faKsts were true, was he not jus- 
tified in acting on that impression ? It was a case of very great im- 
portance to fihe country--4t was a case in which he felt that justice 
ought to be- done as speedily as possible ; and therefore he pro- 
ceeded by the readiest mode. Was he, under all the circumstances^ 
to forego any proceedings against the rioters until he^ could procure 
affidavits which would enable' him to institute a prosecution against 
the sheriff? If he had done so, he thought it would h«ve been a 
gross violalion of his duty. The only question', therefore, was— 
whether he had that reasonable conviction in his mind of the truth* 
of those facts wMch would form a fiur ground for adopting the p^o^ 
ceedings to ^ich he had resorted ? He certainly felt that convic- 
tion ; and therefore he contended that the proposed inquiry woa (m» 
int which he had no more mterest than tl:^< honourable baronet, oif 
any other perseof in that hotuse; except that he should be sorry if, 
by any chance-, it ooiM b^i supposed that he brought a charge against 
a ffublic officer' lightly or unadvisedly. Ho meant not to lUiege any- 
thmg which could give rise- to aodmonious fiseling'; but this he woidd 
say, that his suspicions witii respect to the condact of the i^eriff 
were not removed, but were- considerably stirengthened, by what had 
since taken plttce. He had no hesitation in declaring^ that he 
thought the conduct of the sheriff wias » very proper object. for pro- 
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secntioiL Her deenrod it ri^t now to state, withoutr meaning ta 
interfere with any conne wixicli the honse might think proper to pnr- 
sue, that if the business were not taken oat of his hands hj the 
honse, it was his intentfon to instttnte snch a* prosecution; for the* 
purpose of arriving atrthe real jastroe of the esse. He agreed with 
the honourable baronet that it would be an essential deniid of jus- 
tice, if the sheriff were not afforded an opportunity of entering on 
his defence. If tfaer house proceedisd with, this inquiry, the case 
YFOuld, of course, be taken out of his hands. If, however, thehouse^ 
declined interfering, he would institute such a prosecution as the 
case called for. Having said thus much, it would, perhaps, be ex- 
pected, that he should give some explanation to the house as to his 
not having proceeded sooner. It might be asked, " Why did you 
not proceed against the sheriff before^ if you considered him- liable to 
prosecution ?" He would, in answer to that question, state what 
must appear to every candid mind a fall and sufficient reason. He 
had received the information with respect to the conduct of the sheriff 
from different quarters. As that information reached him, he bom- 
municated it to the lord Heutenant ; and it was from time to time- 
communicated to his majesty's government. To show that the idea 
of a prosecution was no after-thought, he had to observe, that he 
had stated to the government that it would be a matter of grave and 
serious ccmsideration whether a prosecution should not be instituted 
against the sheriff, for his conduct in empanelfing the grand joiy. 
From the first moment the information was given to- him relative to 
the manner in which the sheriff had conducted himself, the impres- 
sion was strong on his mind that the matter must be probed to the 
bottom. The trial of the rioters commenced on the 24th or 25th of 
Jianuary, and certainly that was not the fit time for institutinga pro- 
secntion. Mr. Sheriff Thorpe was the person by whom the panel for 
the grand jury was returned. At his (Mr. P.'s) desire, he wished 
the two sheriffs to join in that panel, the thing being perfectly legal: 
he conceived that would have been the better way, as two of the 
traversers were related to Mr. Sheriff Thorpe. The fact, however, 
was, that the panel was signed only by Mr. Sheriff Thorpe ; for, 
though he showed it to his brother sheriff, no alteration was made in 
•it. He, however, had hoped that die petty jury for the trial of the 
traversers would have been differently returned ; and that thus a fab 
trial would take place. Therefore it. was that he did not think it 
necess^ to stop the proceedings for the purpose of prosecuting, one 
of the sheriffs. Soon after his arrival in town, the honourable mem- 
ber for Armagh gave notice' of a* charge wMch he meant to bring 
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against him in that honse. He asked whether he would hare been 
justified if, when accusations were pending against himself, he had 
instituted a prosecution against the sheriff. When the honourable 
member for Armagh gave notice of his motion, he (Mr. P.) entreated 
that it might be brought forward immediatelj* He complained of 
having that charge suspended over his head for two months. Until 
five minutes before he stood up to defend himself, he did not know 
what the specific accusation against him would be* If, under these 
circumstances, he had instituted a proceeding against the sheriff, 
would it not have been sdd that it was intended as a set-off agunst 
the accusation levelled at himself? As regarded himself, he thought 
the question had been completely disposed of the other evening ; as 
the proposition that he was not influenced by any undue motive in 
the exerdse of his discretion was acquiesced in. As regarded the 
sheriff, he repeated; that if the house did not take the matter out of 
his hands, he would institute a prosecution. He must do it also by 
the unfavourite mode of an ez-officio information ; for as to apply- 
ing to a grand jury of the county of Dublin to find a bill against the 
high sheriff, that would be utterly useless. He should file an ex- 
officio information; and he should next apply to the Court of King's 
Bench, that the case might be tried at the bar of that court, but 
that the venue might be directed to come from another county. The 
sheriff would then have an opportunity, by the testimony of wit- 
nesses, and by other legal means, to make his defence. If, on the 
other hand, the house resolved to enter on an immediate inquiry, to 
that course he could not possibly entertain the slightest objection. 
But, as in the event of the institution of a prosecution he should be 
called upon to prosecute, it was not his intention to give his vote 
either for or against the motion. He, however, perfectly agreed 
with the honourable baronet, that it would be rank injustice if the 
sheriff, who wished to vindicate his character, were shut out from a 
fair opportunity of entering on that vindication* 



EX OFFICIO INFORMATIONS* 
May 2, 1823. 

Mr. Spbino Bice moved that Mr. D. Macnamara and Mr. T. O^BeiUy, attor- 
neys in Dublin, be summoned to attend as witnesses at the bar of the house on 
the 9th of May. 

Mr. Flxtneet readily embraced the opportunity which this motion 
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afforded him of stating a fact which had some connexion with it. It 
had been charged that in filing an ex officio information after bills of 
indictment had been ignored bj the grand jmy, he had acted in his 
office of attomej-general for Ireland without precedent, and had in- 
trodoced into the administration of the law a practice of which no 
instance had occurred since the Norman conqnest. He had upon 
that occasion suggested, that from the authority of the Court of 
King's Bench, in cases which he cited, a fair analogy was to be 
traced, and sufficient to justify his proceeding. He had remarked 
that it was nnfur, because he could not produce the precedents for 
the reasons he then stated, to suppose they did not exist. He had 
smce received a letter from a Mr. Foley, an attorney of Ireland, a gentle- 
man whom he had not the honour of knowing, in which that gentleman 
stated, that seeing the reports of those debates in parliament in which 
this subject had been mentioned, and the manner in which the ar- 
gument had been used, he was induced, from a sense of justice to in- 
form him that he believed & case took place in Ireland twelve years ago, 
in which an ex officio information had been filed by an attorney-general 
after bills of indictment for the same offence had been ignored by the 
grand jury. He (Mr. Plunket) replied to this letter by thanking Mr. 
Foley, and requesting him to inquire into the subject; he had done 
so, and the following were the particulars which he had transmitted:— 
In October, 1811, bills of indictment were preferred against a person 
of the name of Leach, for writing a letter to Sir Edwiod littlehales, 
soliciting the appointment of the place of barrack-master. The bilto 
contained three counts ; the first was for sending a letter, proposing 
to give a bribe ; the second for offering money by way of bribe ; and 
the third for offering securities by way of bribe* These bills were 
ignored by the grand jury ; the court was surprised, and ordered fi%sh 
indictments to be sent again to the same jury, who again ignored 
them. In November following, the then attorney-general, his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Saurin, filed an ex officio information containing the same 
counts, acting under the power which he (Mr. Plunket) had exercised; 
and the case was tried in the same court. He held the papers in his 
hand, which he did not mean to lay on the table, because he would 
not seem to inculpate the character of the right honourable gentleman 
who had preceded him ; but he owed it to Us own character to state, 
that twelve years ago the same thing had been done for which he had 
been censured, and in which he was charged with having acted un- 
precedentedly. The conduct of the attorney-general at that period 
had never been impeached, nor had any doubt been entertained of its 
legality or justice. He felt that this bore most strongly upon his own 
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caae, .beeutae ihftt honourable gentteman had supposed he was onl^f; 
acting in thecoonseof his duty* 

MV. Denkak ai^Eed if anyr judgment had b«en pMSBJ inthe cue mflntiaiiBdb 
by the light hanourable gentlenaiu 

Mr; Plunket replied, dial jndgment had' been: signod for want of 

a plea ; and it appeared, in conseqaenoe of the contrition, espresaed 

bj the defendant, and of hif( having lost a yalaable> appointment,, that 

no farther punishment had been visited npon hun, and the affiur was 

dropped. 

Mr. ABBBdtOKBrhad' hmtd thit statsment with the greatest astonishmeBL 
There wera two penons to whom». eos. neteadtate rei, all the partioalan of this. 
caie must have been kaown^— the then attorney-general and the ciown solicitor. 
He would ask the house to consider how the attorney-general for Ireland was 
served in the (Uscharge of his duty, when no communication' of this fitct had been 
made to him? If Mr. Seurin did not thinh fit to inform; the right honourable 
gendemaBf thii waaa matter of courtesy of .wfiioh he (Mr. At>ercromby) had no 
rij^ to complahl^; but that the crown solicitor should not have informed him of 
it, seemed something more than accident. It was for the purpose of impressing 
upon the house the situation in which the right honourable gentleman was 
pbioed, the inconveniences of which, he believed, were also shared by the lord 
lieutenant himael^ tfaatthe oailad their attention to this aingolar oonduct of the. 
crown solioitar». 

Mr. PLUREErwas bound in joatiod to the crovva. solicitor to states 
that two gentlemen of the same name had. held that office— thej 
were father and son ; the father was dead^ and the son- most haFO 
been a vei^ joungiman at the time to which he had allnded. 

This short scene closed Flttnkelfs vindicatiim in the Bottle Riot casa: SSa 
stetement is described aa hairing- eleetrified. the housa It was notorioug that 
SlHumwae the real pioraoter of the proceedings against him throughout, and . 
the fact now discoverod, that Saurin had himself^ in precisely similar circum- 
stances, resorted to the use of the ex afficui information, at once marked the utter 
unfairness of the i^ole proceeding. Qnithe same day the committee/ obtained 
by 9ir'F. Btudett, commenced theic inquiry* It sat for nine days, on the last 
of which Plunket wa» examined. The chairman was directed to report the evi- 
dence to the house ; and on the 8th of June, Mr. J. Williams, for Sir F. Burdett, 
who was absent through indisposition, gave notice of a- motion^ founded on the 
evidence; On the day fixed for thedebaite. Sir Fraada was. aliQl iodiq^osed, and 
tha'Seafiem.eaded^.xiDtlU&g done, on. the. 19th of Joiy. 



naSBL INSURRECTION ACT. 

Js a despatch- dated January 28, Lord Wldlesley; referring to the titiio ja«qiierie> 
which at tfaie time affboted Clare, limerick,. Goclq. and lipperaryy wHfa selvages^ 
oi se^ral* of the a^oinmg cooniias, asked for a.reaew«L of the Insurrection ^t 
I«ord A; Hamiltoa ali«aked Phmket tot inconsistencyi in sustaining, measurea 
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whish he iiad former];^ stigamtiwd ar on eK^ctmn of tbe oomtitatiaii— 4ili& fbi 
Ids condoct on the Catholio qnestioB— and&r.the spirit in which ha opposed an|r 
attempt to abate the pajment of tithes.- 

Sfo* PLimEiT sftid, that BS be had been nmoinnisrepareseiited, but iu» 
dddit immtenti(nia%^ by tiiie ndble lord who hadjostBat downy h^mvst 
taioo die liberty of addtessing a few wwds< t& the house npon^ thk 
qneatiom He conld not be> fklrly charged with: inconsistency for the 
support which be was now ^ving to tius billy iiHumnch; as- he had ad* 
vocated it last year, aad aiso in 1806, when- he was oomiected with 
the Dake' of Bedford's administration in Ireland. Se allowed that it 
contained a most nnconstitational principley seeii^ that it annihilated 
the trial by jory ; and he lamented, as mnch as any man could do^ 
tbe melancholy neeessity which compelled the ^remmient to inflict 
it at present npon Ireland. Still, the measure was to be only of a tern-* 
poraiy nature^ and was: mnch better than the. introduction of martial 
law, which appeared so desirable to the hom}m:dble member for Cork. 
The introduction of martM law, hej for one, did not like ; because it 
was smre to produce initation, and it could not be attended, either di- 
rectly or remotely^ by any conciliatory, or beneficial consequeiiGes^ 
The great evil under whnh Ireland at present laboured, was the re- 
luctance felt by individnals to come forward to. gLve their evidencesk 
Wodd the introduction of martial law cure that evil? And if it 
would not, would martial law* justify those who resorted, to it in pun* 
ishing individuala without any evidence at all ? If evidence could be 
procured, tihe present law would be sufficient to meet the grievance ; 
but, unfortunately, there existed at present in Ireland a terror supe* 
lior to tbe terror of the law, and winch paralysed every effort to carry 
it into execution. The learned gentleman then, proceeded to defend 
himself from the charge of inconsistency which bad been brought 
against him for hi& conduct in respoet of the Roman Catholic claims. 
He contended, that to tb«t question he had dung with adhesive 
grasp both in. its good and in its bad fortune. 

The noble lord had said' thaty eonsideiing his conduct regarding 
that impsrtant subject, it was qmte imposoMe to repose any confi- 
dence either in his siiKerity; on in. that of aay< of his aolleagoes. Un«. 
fortunately for the noble lord's^ assertion, he. had received from the 
Boman Catholics o£ Ireland;, sinoei the late uniiDrtnnate deoifiion on 
their claims,, tdie most satiikactory assuranccft that they approved 
q£ every thing he had. dome toj forward them. It was true that, in 
1813, he had ei^veased^lns opinbn of the disadvantage of brin^g 
their claims forward with a divided cabinet. He would again repeat 
what he had then said, that,, mk his opinion, Catholic emancipation 
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ought to be a sine qua non with eyery administration^ and that it 
was a measore npon which the safety and tranqoillitj of Ireland prin- 
dpallj depended. He thought that there was nothing in his expres- 
sions at that time which precluded him from obejing the orders of 
his sovereign in taking office under the present mimstiy. In 1813 
he had entertained doubts of the sincerity of the ministers who then 
advocated Catholic emancipation. Those doubts had since been 
removed, in consequence of the great exertions which had been 
made to forward that cause by a noble lord now no more, and also 
by a right honourable friend (Mr. Canning) who was now seated near 
him. In 1813 he had also thought it feasible to obtain a cabinet 
whose members should bo unanimous in their opinions upon that sub- 
ject. At present he was convinced of the impossibility of ever see- 
ing any such prospect realized. When, therefore, he saw that his 
majesty wished condliatory measures to be adopted towards Ireland, 
and also that the government in that unhappy country was deter- 
mined to discountenance the system by which its grievances and dis- 
contents had been so long fomented, he felt that he should not be 
weakening the cause of Catholic emancipation, by going over to the 
side of the house on which he now sat ; and he therefore had gone 
over to it, retaining all his old, and not adopting any new opinions 
for the guidance of his politii^al conduct. He had made these remarks 
in consequence of what had fallen from the noble lord, whose obser- 
vations appeared to him to press more upon the individual who then 
addressed them, than they did upon the question immediately before 
the house. He would now say, that were he inclined to vote for the 
inquiry proposed by the noble lord, he would not vote for it as an 
amendment to the present motion. Without saying whether he would 
or would not vote for that inquiry, were it brought forward as a sub- 
stantive motion, he would say this — ^that it deserved a separate dis- 
cussion, and that at any rate it ought not to be obtruded on the 
house as a secondary consideration, when it was necessary to obtain 
an unanimous vote from it, in favour of the insurrection act, in order 
to dispel any illusion which might exist in the mind of any misguided 
wretches, respecting the light in which they were regarded by either 
house of parliament. The learned gentleman then proceeSed to ar- 
gue that he was not inconsistent in giving his support to the present 
tithe bill, after the opi^ons which he had formerly expressed regard- 
ing the inviolability of church property. The noble lord had com* 
plained of the asperity with which he had condemned the proposi* 
snbmitted to tbe hon8<^ by the honourable member for Aberdeen. 
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He begged leave to assert that he had nerer mtended to use any sncb 
tone as the noble lord had attributed to him. All that he had then 
said was, that the property of the church was not public property, to 
be cut up and carved at pleasure ; and what he now maintained was 
this, that though the property of the church was as sacred as any 
private property, it was still liable to those regulations of the legis— 
lature to which other private property was liable. In conclusion, he 
again lamented that this act shoi^d be necessary, and if any honour- 
able member could propose a better, he would willingly adopt it. One 
proof that the powers which it gave had not been improperly em- 
ployed had been furnished them that evening by the honourable mem* 
ber for Cork, who had complained that they had been administered 
with too much lenity. He thought that, under such circumstances, , 
the house might fairly bestow those powers once more upon the Irbh 
government ; seeing that the only complaint which had been made 
against it arose out of the discretion and moderation with which it 
had exercised the extraordinary powers committed to its charge. 

Leave was given to renew the bill, by 162 ayes— noes 82, and the power of 
suspending the constitution was shortly afterwards placed in the hands of Lord 
Wdlesley and his heterogeneous administration. It cannot be complained that 
they abused their powers — ^nor was Plunket ever a merciless prosecutor. There 
was very little hemp used, considering the times, in his campaign against the 
Threshers. He never countenanced the packing of juries ; and tbe Bottle Biot 
case and Emmet's are, perhaps, the only cases that can be shown where he ex- 
hibited an avenging animus in vindicating the law. In his report, indeed, upoic 
which Lord Wdlesley founded the application for renewing the Insurrection Act/ 
he asks instead for the extension of an English Act which would enable him only 
to transport for seven years. " With such an instrument to work with,** says he, 
" I should entertain a confident hope of entirely subduing this offensive and dis- 
gustmg association.'* . But the halter was the only weapon that the law then re- 
cognise for dealing with Irish grievances. 



BURIALS IN IRELAND. 
March 22, 1824. 

This measure, it may be seen, had the useful and charitable design of diminish- 
ing the asperities of sect^in Ireland, by modifying the power possessed by the Pro- 
testant clergy over the service of burials. 

Mb. Plunket rose to move the order of the day for the second read- 
ing of the Burials in Ireland bill. The right honourable and learned 
gentleman observed, that he would not have brought it forward at 
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that moment, iFlm had not had aome laason to flattfter Junael^ &am 
the general Qfunion whudi he .had ooUeoted firom aU indes of the house 
on the maasBie, that there. ^wtaanolikoUhood of any material objectum 
bdii^ offered to it, nor of Any discuBUon ariaing that wentld be at hU 
calcnlated to prodnce a protracted debate. The honae was .already 
. aware of the general acofie and olyect of the bill. It related to lbs 
burials, in Icdand, of pesaons dieaenting from the dootrines and dia- 
cipUne o£ the EstaUiahed Ghnroh, with Uiose forms :and eeiemonieB 
wbich were peculiar to the religion profeaaed by them. E^eiy eoe 
must £»el, that this was a subject of extreme importance, as it related 
. to the moral feelings, passions, and pr^ndioea of the .great bilk of 
the popnlation of Ireland ; and they mnst lalao percdve, that it waa a 
qaestion of the greatest delicacy, because, as it referred to drcnm- 
Btances which mnst occnr in the pcedncts of Protestant chnrchyaadSy 
it woold naturally excite the attention of those who felt an intexestiia 
the aecnrity of the Proteatant establishment. Ha therefore approached 
the subject with a considerable degree of eantion, he would not say 
of alarm ; because the measure had been so maturely considered, and 
so'idcely prepared, with reference to both sides of the question, that 
while it would mske the Is^w easy, as to the burial of Dissenters, it 
would not create any just alarmin the jninds-of those "who were con- 
nected with the Eatablished Cttiarch. Bnt, when he stated that it 
was a subject of great difficulty and delicacy, he begged to observe, 
that It was not on that account that be had taken it out of the hands 
in which it had been previously placed. Whether he ^considered the 
question with a view to its importance, its difficulty, or its delicacy, 
he knew of no hands better suited to bring it forwaM effectually than 
those of his right honourable friend (Sir J. Newport). The cousse 
which his right honourable friend had taken in the debate. relative to 
education in Ireland, which occurred a few evenings since — the tone 
of temper and moderation with which he had introduced that delicate 
subject, proved clearly that no man was more fit to conciliate the 
opinions and soothc/the paasions of all parties. Still, however, he 
thought it would be felt, that it was better that this question should 
be taken up by one who spoke the sentiments of the government of 
the country, rather than by any individual Unconnected with the 
government. Many reasons could bcaddneedin support of this posi- 
tion. It was right, in the first plaee, that the public should knowthe 
: anxious solicitude which the. government entertained, with 'zefpect to 
the welfu-e of the people of Ireland ; and.next, it waa.important that 
the question should be now brought forward ia'SUch a manner as to 
reconcile all classes to it. This end could be much better attained 
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iy the jgovBrnmeBt, than if the measore < were, introdiiced' by .any in • 
dkddaal, howeyer reapeotahle. .Hating said thus madi to excnso 
^e gaTemrnen^ of tibe ixmntry §ot entertaining this ineasiire, it wontf 
perhaps he expeGtedithat.he shonld state scoDoe 'reason for its not hair- 
ing .been taken up. sooner. Many.cificninstanoes existed in Irehmd 
•which wonld have i«nade it unwise in government to ,li&ye interfered 
with aqnestianrof this Jcind at an earlier period. Whatever incon- 
Teaiences exifited in tlie actual state of the ^law — and .he admitted 
those inconvenienees to be many andicQnsidevable—^yet. still it was 
found that veryfewof them were of a practical nature. 'Govern- 
meat, therefore, hadasot thonghtit necesaai^ to legislate. Km theoreti- 
joal principles, so dong ^as the existing law appeared! to work weU. 
J3>ut a new. state of.tMngs had sprung up, and it was now found ex- 
pedient tojudcesome change in the law. Theifirst thing it was 
l^roposed to do was, to repeal the act of ihe-^th William. Brd, cap. 7. 
.JQe believed, with respect to .this point, there was .an universal oon- 
aent on the. part of .every person concerned. Me wx>uld now sta|ie 
what the object of the act of WiUiam was. It was .probably known 
to most gentlemen in that .house,> that there were in Ireland a number 
of abbeys and convents, the sites of places, formerly used for reUgions 
worship, and vested an ecclesiastical persons. These venatable places 
were looked on with considerable respect, if not reverence, by all 
dassesof people in Ireland. They had been founded £rom motives 
oof ipiety, cuid though sometimes tenanted hy superstition wad bigotry, 
^t it could >not be denied, that they were often tbe abodes of genuine 
religion and pure charity. From iiiem, in former times, the blessings 
of hoaf>ita)ity had been ^senunatedamongst thep^eriuid tlie needy. 
Those plaoes had long since been taken out of the:posseBaion of the 
eodeaiastacal proprietors, and vested^in the seveoal members of the 
state. Bat they were still viewed, by the {leople with feelings of re- 
spect jind venerialion. Thoagh no longer used as places of religious 
wtnrship, they were. much resorted to as plaees of todal, not merely 
for the Roman Catholics of the country, bit very frequently for tl^ 
tProtestants ; and he felt, that the remains of those 'andent edifices 
weiBsnot the least interesting objects of ooataBipktion to those per- 
sons who visited Ireland. Loc^ng to the distorbaoees,. religioua and 
politics^ hy which that coontry ihad hfian t^m,it was a point ,oa 
which the snind. reposed withiSODae degree of pleasure, when it re- 
jijected,.that in f^ose cemeteries theiPxotestant and the Catholic, per- 
sons X3f all ranks and persuasions, were buried in common. How- 
ever they might, have diflOsred in life, in death :they were suffered to 
Depose together ; and the place of their intecmeot wm not made a 
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scene for the display of aerimonioiis feeling and unseemly asperity. 
This state of things had prevailed, he bcjieved, more or less, ever 
since the Reformation. It must seem extraordinary that, under 
these drcumstances, the act of the 9th of William was passed, by 
which burials in those places were forbidden, as well to Prptestants 
as to Catholics. It seemed extraordinary, when the practice was. 
carried on without offence to any party, that it should have been in* 
;erfered with by this law. He believed it was not with a view to 
any direct interference with the rights of sepulture of any religious 
sect that the law was enacted, but that it was framed in a spirit of 
jealousy, which could, not bear that any religious feeling should be 
kept alive with respect to those old places of worship. Certainly^ 
whatever might have been the object of the act, its provisions were 
opposed to those affections and decencies, with reference to the de- 
ceased, which ought always to be respected. The act was framed, 
bat it fell still-bom, as all measures must do when opposed to the 
feelings and sentiments of a country. In no one instance, for a series 
of years, had the custom which had so long prevailed been interfered 
with — ^in no one instance had this obnoxious law been carried into 
effect. If, then, there was an act on their statute-book, to enforce 
which would be considered a crime, and to infrmge it would be looked 
on as a duty, it ought not to be suffered to remain ; and one object 
of the measure now before the house was, to repeal this act. The 
house would, however, observe, that there was a clause regulating 
and narrowing that repeal. The reason of this was, that n^any of 
those places were diverted from thdr original purpose, and were pos- 
sessed by individuals ; and care should be taken, that no interfe« 
rence with private property was admitted under this measure ; which 
would be the case if persons, who were not in the habit of using par- 
ticular places of this description for burying grounds, were suffered 
to do so now. He would now, as shortly as he could, apply himself 
to the more important provisions of this bill, so fsur as it professed to 
give the right of burial in Protestant churchyards, according to the 
religious ceremonies of the parties whoso friends were brought there 
for interment. The noble lord who presided over the government of 
Ireland, and who had applied himself to this, as well as to eveiy 
other subject connected with the interests of that country, felt the 
deepest anxiety for the success of this measure ; and he (Mr. P.) 
knew of no other reason why he now addressed the house, except 
that, from his constant intercouise with the noble lord, he had the 
best means of learning his views on the subject. This measure 
originated with, the noble lord« and had received the unanimous 
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saBcli<Hi>9f 1m0 majesty'a gQveroment. The two ^at objects of the 
bill were these, to secure to Dissenters of every denommatibQ the 
right of interment, according to their own forms and ceremonies, and 
to take care, ^t the svne time, that nothing was done offensive to 
the dignity,' or subversive of tlie security, of the Protestant religioner 
Before he pfoce^d^ further, it was necessary that he should de^ 
scribe what was the state of tiie law oh this subject as it now 
existed. In the first place, he would endeavour to put the house in 
possession of what was the situation of the Protestant parson as to 
the right <of buri^. Gentlemen, doubtless, knew, that the freehold 
of the churchyard was vested in the rector. The churchyard was 
his freehold, apd no, person could ^nier it, unless by his leave, with- 
out committ^g, a tr9spass.^ But, besides the right which belonged 
to him as the possessor of. the soU, he was^ as the parson, empowered 
by law to superintend the mode of granting Christian burial in the 
chm'chyard. He Yf9Spo grant the right of interment ; and, by the 
act of Uniformity, he was to read the burial service of the church 
of Ireland, as by law est^blishei, and no other. ' He could not, himself, 
read, any other service ; neither could he depute any person to read a 
dififerent service in the chujrchyard. He could^ empby another gentle- 
man in orders to ]^ad, the service of the church of Lrdand; but he could 
not allow any layman, or a member of any other community, to re&i 
it. If this law were acted on, and the Protestant cldrgy were in everj 
instance t9 insist on reading this service, and going through the rites 
and jceremo^^s prescribed by the church of Ireland, it Would vir- 
tually deprive the gy^atbody of the people of the right of interment. 
Considering what their religipus opinions were. Such a practice would 
amount tQ actual e:^clusion. He did not mean to argue, whether 
their feeliiig on this subject was a right one or not : it was his duty 
merely to sts^te the fact. The opinions, feelings, and prej udices of the 
people of Ir^and were such, that if the prmciple werer insisted on, it 
would, actually amount to an exclusion from the right of interment of 
all the CathoHcs, ait least, if not of all the Dissenters. This was the 
situation of the law on one side ;\ now let the house mark what it 
was on tl^e other. According to the laws of the Idn'd^ every person 
had a right to intej^ment in the Protestant churchyard of the parish 
where he died. His, relatives had a right to claim it ; but they were 
entitled to claim it, subjpct to that right of the Pi-otestant parson 
which he hadjust mentioned*. But, suppose hepetforme'd the rites of 
the Protestant church, or that he waived their performance, there was 
no law which, ii^ either ca^e, prohibited the performance of dissenting 
viies in a Protestant churchyard. ' There was no law, where the 
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Protestant parson had discharged his fanctionsy or waived them, to 
prevent Boman Oatholic ceremonies from being performed in the 
chorchjard, however ostentatiously celebrated, or however calcnlated 
to produce feelings of pain in the mind of the Protestant clergyman. 
There were a number of laws passed in Ireland, after the Reforma- 
tion on the subject of the Catholic priests. By those laws, besides 
inflicting penalties on priests coming from abroad, there were others 
which also imposed penalties on all priests who were not registered 
in a regular manner. By the 21st and 22nd of the late kbg, the 
greater part of these penalties were removed, under certain restrictions 
and conditions. One of them was, that the benefit of those acts 
should not extend to any Catholic priest who officiated in a Protes- 
tant churchyard. It was supposed, that under this clause it was a 
criminal or penal act for a priest to perform the burial service in a 
Protestant church-yard : but the supposition was entirely erroneous : 
it had no other effect than saying, that the Catholic priest who per- 
formed the service in a Protestant churchyard, should not have the 
benefit of that particular law. He was liable to be indicted, not for 
having performed the service, but for not having duly registered 
himself under the former act ; which he. was not requked to do, pro- 
vided he obeyed the restrictions enumerated in the 21st and 22nd of 
George III. But, whatever might have been the state of the law on this 
subject, growing out of the 21st and 22nd of George III., all difficulty 
was removed, in Ireland, by the law of 1793. By that law it was not 
an illegal act for the Catholic priest to officiate. He could not be 
indicted for it ; he could not be prevented from doing it. If the con- 
trary were admitted : if the Protestant clerg3rman had a right to in- 
sist on performing the service of the church of Ireland, it Would totally 
exclude the whole body of Roman Catholics from interment. If the 
Protestant clergyman chose to xx)me in and perform his service, or if 
he waived his right to officiate, there was no law to prevent the Ca- 
tholic priest from exercising his functions. This was the state of the 
law ; and, considering the situation of the parties, it was fraught 
with all the seeds ai\d elements of discord and dissension. But 
though stich was the fact— though the state of the law was calcu- 
.^ated to produce conflictions and collisions between those opposmg 
parties — ^it was pleasing to state, that with very few and rare ex- 
ceptions, tbose elements of discord and dissension had not created 
any of those effects which might have been expected from them. 
One would, indeed, almost praise this state of the htw ; since it gave 
an opportunity to people of all sects, and of all religious opmions, to 
display feelings the most liberal and charitable. He must say, and 
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he saM!^i(^>^th '^af droBpkfi fbeitiie ifaroobiajl ciergiv tbatj nitH of 
iate Teand^iflie^&ai not; in lifoisiiallest degree^' intei£bred.i7itb:tl» 
right of tntel^^At SilfVMeataEiit4h«i6hpurds. « IHifirT^imd £si7orDe to 
ixerci^^ dktjf #l^^^vmd>itilpOMdx>]i'i&ei& bytliajettmmiNi IftiiooCtks 
toimtly; and by^lhe aetof Uiiifosmltjr^ Mottaseltke^fdt dMnttitivQAild 
creat^/tikSk^aiete r«iid'd1Jtfati>fectioiu.^^ Ilierliytlwliki iLe^glw^ailstt 
had' c(^troled'>thetKMil6lTdd^ ii li ^OBt ^dmiflai^ naqaan BEe be^ 
lieyed-1^€ttfhtffi&*h<)i^iik'^^iai«r^ t^emibanadMRithom asircfff^ 
mbny V btll^^iti «v%S'b«Mctoai7;' as«4lJia^^ ofi €al^oMc99>f^ th« 

the pii^t; ' Soifti^fSmA hd n^pffiaivd hd Urn Ut^ a Bort:of lilaciciobe^ 
and so^l^ilfi^s tie dffidatdd ill hJs;^idftiBreloli]iea£;ilnit YKtueamrjKSh 
saihed W bff^ iiCtfftlda^ ^ffeni^v^ to it»i F^itteataat ilHbarchju^ This 
W the* way' in cwhi(^ the mattw remhilieil, ntttfl ktvlTt; widiKMift Mgpt 
de^ee <tf o^Get1)i^g )mloezft^ bjr 4^^^^ ' i?liis ;viff>^ 

be {laitiMaarfy sifted; heotKiise il fsi'dyadithaliitheniiWfflr tiatytfaarfr 
nninanskg^aUd tdlftn^l :ift'th««dAtkffiB&tB}0£f tkase jirho)ii0ld;difl[BVQafr 
Teligioili^'opitfi6^li-Ii*elittd^'^thal[0i%to;i:to odt all^JbapeTO^.^^ 
conimddati(fn/thiit ioiiglhi f o ieid ttoihtonie tot^elRfeutiiat[it>TV90 
im|K>ss{bIe %> gmootl^^do^tm: those- reli8|ioKt}''^aQiiiig9^ theiaBpecit^ b£ 
whitb had be66 th^ btsuiie issA icmfBecof- JtehM. * Wheu^cbiittatrs ,t«K 
mamed^thti&^-^^^n^ om flid otie^handi, t^evWVSiOEio mtei&rcoiceyaiid 
(m ihe^(](ther/:>n<^ Wd»c^-^« ^tb^ht .iTMroiild hatvii been oa^isd ,if 
goremnien:f hadf'leg^iited^'fori'prod^timieyilir^ thai poBrhaps Biigh't 
never 'hliT^ *^£ri^n. ' Bat, siibomt foxat i^ifiye yeaffs^bulk^ the ptr^) 
masice of teli^oils tereinoflietfv bjiat iOvthoiieiptieBtiiaA Frdiestantf 
churchy^d was. tdslistodL ^ ^JLt 1did<^tittM tills todi phu^, imk oecitr-^ 
rences wdre^!£trleili^ly^^nfi^e(|uint^>knd>goy«nma!it> tbm beitt^ 

to getiidk)f «tte^ hf jiving. thdm doHcHiatoicy adTioe, cti(ii«T.thaiL 
by exdoftiilg thesti^oiBg hand 4i atttiMrity^'orby calling 'on pariiamBirt 
to tiake th^ busings upC M'tbi^ codit^ df> the last^ ^aii, howe/vor, 
thecokplaints on the subject -had greilily iimteased: / Wtethefs Ihe 
right %as -Hiore fregttei&%^dlaim«d b^^the C^sthcdicxdeigj, orcoo^ 
tc»Dded for in a'dlffc«%9fttdbg0e€l'Of iittiin^ ^»fi» <wh^'tbad>bl5e]i>cii&» 
toffiarf, l)fe^oidd not say ; bnt ^^good d^of «iaroii hadcertiJbly 
been ex^itedj ' Whethet thftt ulmn^mi^pa^OT not he eooLi ii(it*diB<^ 
cover ^sind he MIeved It woold'^be very diffiodt to aftoeitaift ^tho 
fact. ! If ^nld^peffifoif ^&& iasked,' Aether ibst earememy wer^'^thar 
same as '\tas hdret^cM t)€^oilni6d, the iuuirer was in the^attmative';' 
but the He^tt lAdivlda^of whbm kqidlry np^as xnade^lroiild Bttt6< ex,^ 
actly the reverse. In fliot, ibdlvrdiisds seettfdd to be'gald»d isther 
by theif prejadioes, thun bf<^ deske to^ ^qit •the^timtk H« 
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therefore thought it would be omch bet^r to leave the drcnm.^ 
stances oat of whidi this alarm ksA amen, in tho ambigoitj i^ 
which thej were placed at present, than to attempt to explore themr 
Whatever had been done by the Protestant cler^, was, he felt co^. 
irinced, performed in the discharge of a^nscientiotis dnfy. He pai4 
a moB$ ready and willing homage to the forbcgurance manifested i>j^ 
the giieat body of the parochial clergy of Ireland i and he was c^^ 
tain, wherever they had recoorsd to : resistance, they were impelljodi 
to it by a sense of dnty alone*. The government, as he had alrea^ 
observed, were anxious to sootibe all differences, by friendly an<jf 
conciliatory advice ; bat it at le&gth became necessairy to examine^ 
what tiie real state of the law!, was On this subject* If the law were^ 
dear and plain— if its operation appeared calcalated to prodace peaa% 
and union-^then it was ri^t that the people should know it ; butr 
ttie case, was greatly altered when the law carried within itself the> 
elements of ho£dility : when the doncord which ]iad so long pre-f 
vailed arose, not from a knowledge of the state of the law, but frbm, 
an ignorance of it. It would have, been productive of the most un»^ 
pleasant consequences, if it had beeu boldly sti^^ed, ^^You, thO) 
priest, have a right to bury this man — ^you may enter the churoh-f 
yard with* bell, book, and candle, and perform the service in the^ 
most offensive manner possible/' If the priest had the power to. 
exclaim to the Protestant clergyman, '' I am doing this by the aatho-. 
rity of the government, who have told me what the law is on thox 
subject," it would be th^ cause of constant fends. This piBnucioas' 
knowledge of tbeir rights xnu^t end in continual conflicts between 
the parties ; and therefore it was neces^juy, that the law should not 
remain in its present situation. Heretofore, the law bad not been; 
insisted on — the proceedings of the Catholic clergy had been little 
interfered with. Had it been otherwise, the Catholics of Ireland: 
V70uld be dxiten from the tombs of th^ ancestors. It was nof; a 
oleum of ambition which they put forward — ^it was not a politioal.t 
privilege which they demanded. What they contended for, was the^ 
offspring of those feelings of devotion and piety, which were inhe-! 
rent in the nature of man, which were wEoUy independent of adven«; 
titious circumstances. There was no crime so barbarous, no ignor-i 
ance so profound, no j>hilo96phy so arrogant, as to deny the justice;^ 
of that feeling which was implanted in the nature of man, and which; 
induced him to look with affectionate regret to the.spot wWe <[ha 
remains of his ancestry were deposited. It wa3 not the creature; p|[ 
philosophy: it was the voice of that Being, who, when he had} 
doomed us to the grave, inspired our hearts .with the confiden^t hope. 
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that oar affections and feelings would exist beyond that goal I^ 
howeyer, the Roman Cathdic priest were openlj told, that he might 
perform his ceremonies in the most ostentations manner, such a pro- 
ceeding wonld gire alarm, smd not nnjnstifiablj, to the Pi»]iteBtant. 
It was therefore necessary that some alteration shonld be made in 
the law ; and the question was, which was the best mode of dealing 
with the subject ? . 7here were three modes in which the existing 
law might be altered. First, it would be possible to give s^arate 
burial-grounds to the Roman Catholics and the Protestants ; and 
this idea had, in fact, occurred to some GathoMcs of influence ; but 
he thought, for lus own part, and he was convinced the house would 
go along with him in the feeling, that, of all remedies for the present 
eVil, no other so objectionable could be found. The allotment of 
separate burial places would. not only, like the giving separate places 
of education, tend to strengthen the line of demarcation already sub* 
sisting between the two regions, and to preclude for ever aU hopa 
of that union in heart and political opinion which every uncere lover 
of Ireland must hope for, whatever he might think as to its imme^ 
diate probability, but it would go to outrage the very commonest and 
yet most sacred feelings of humanity. It would have the effect,, the 
house would seC; in many cases, of separating &milies' as to their 
place of burial. A husband could not be buried with his wift, a 
brother near his brother, a father by the side of his son. It would 
hardly be necessary to say more upon the imprae^cability of intro- 
ducing such an arrangement. The next pn^sition then, he would 
suppose to be this — ^to make the right of interment to the Dissenter in. 
Ireland an absolute right — ^to have it a stem and unbending mandate 
upon the Protestant parson, to admit him to burial, and then to restrict 
the exercise of this absolute right, so as to prevent its being used in 
a manner offensive to the feelings of the Protestant. This plan cer- 
tainly did not carry, upon the face of it, so much positive unfitness 
as the former ; but still the house would hardly find it to be a wise; 
one, even if it was practicable, which he doubted : for the great dif- 
ficulty in the way of such a regulation would be, not the unwilling- 
ness of the Protestant parson to give up the absolute right, but Ms 
disability to do so. By the act of Unifornuty, and the canon law of 
the country, he was bound to perform the right Mmself, and could 
not make over absolute power to another to do it. This, however, 
was as the law now stood ; the new act authorised the parson to^ 
give the desired permission ; but if it was said, that the i^irit and 
tiie terms of the act ought to be— not he may ^ve penni£ion, Imt 
ho shall give permission, he (Mr. P.) denied the fitness of that coarse. 
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tfanr paraott: /JTru^- tte ,W»<?»iin4gfet i?M^ J}^^i^ pennission, 

mdesetupofttfobiQ 9$M^ri wasfon,; V¥^^a itfif^ pia withhold it 

ifxoilgftJ^ te:60ild npti> b^^onGlJGj^ or qia^U^Ue ta a dvil action 

foot .80)1 doift^ Jifi^Qp^uOBjij^.be^p^pi^^Kj^ in>^^^ Spiritual Coort. 

Gtaes miglil be;pt%>i<wev^ ifi fk i»oj|ient,iii wj^<^ the parson was 

I ei^titled .t»jcefiit^< JB^ F4i§ ilW^ lwW<^.it<>(jbury a .person who died 

: ei»onw«n»<»t^V>Q5>:?hft kjidjiaYef,»b^.bapJia?d; or one who had 

09nmkt^i'Mcii».r JnffU9li,/ti^Q^Yi^]ig^^a}j^,to judge of the time, 

tbo «m7^ifna0)i«pd.thd fij^^ ofv^(^, thbg be^ done ; and if the 

awent.wa^i'ftot ^mp.ul^yy iflff^th^j^se^f a Piptestant, there were 

a4auionalj^9Maiift in^fibiiEidaBife ?F^^ta]yMald;.not be so in the case 

jof ^ .ItoDWalj.QatS#}fe.iu F*e»i:a ^fitti»iyg(^irgyman applied to a 

: ProtQ0timiik4erg3pm#oi f(w p€)in3W»|pnr tp t)jwy,,the Protestant clergy- 

' m«B.:!9rM vbpiiDd tQ j^dgjQ^fiiBtii wj^qdifBrJt.wiefe one of the applicant's 

( flocl^ .HjQ nit^ a£^^a^.)fh6^]:j,tJ^ d@(feafied was really a Roman 

{ CMdioiliQ^ ^ v)^l^^9^ ^^ bad|r bp^^ ^^es, and not veiy nncom- 

i I viffiij^ 'i% wjbopli ^j^i pointy ,hadfj ^|9en disputed. There were other 

)iCU0^iiB{LStaQa09i tlo^M ^^^'^^[^^•^ijty^^PiiWas the applicant, for in- 

stime^i? jiWs4>h^i laa be pj|fefbfi§^ ^ii^^ & Protestant clergyman? 

£|ejmigl)fe be,^m§j;nad £i^^j4%n^ry who had no right to make 

aiLy,.^ii9pl^:ap{^i<:i^tJP9f ^: 4II ^ti^se rliVierQ^ matters of which the Protes- 

t^ticleijgfD^an h^ii ^ j^i^^i^and, if an absolute mandate was to be 

g^69^'thfi^ti(F9i]4]al|l|^ fP^^ mj^Uers to be provided for. Further 

sp^^ia^{j^a. wooldr bayA ta bp. <^pf^l4ered-rthe mode and manner of 

p^f£pcIniQgJUjy^.cerAI]^^J^^ and other circumstances of os- 

ta|tad(Kli,iii t^e^Gathc^ .w^cjii ff^ent beyond the modesty of the Pro- 

testi^:^ Ghur(%. .^jLt^^^^^p^eii^t bill made arrangements which 

q^nld(ba|^j-^,.to^atis^.£d^ parties; for, as its avowed intention. 

"^^M*^^ g^jrf,f1jie;{)i6i^l(^yt^e j^enefit of interment according to the 

rit^ o|,,]^ )9WI|,f6hp|:4^,(i^;Ja'frote8tant churchyard, the Drotestant 

r ^]^^S!f^f^ 9P!^4(.^o J9i^@f^j^gd the difference of religion as a reason 

f f^i^fW^thhpl^iBg^^.pepni^ to bury. He. repeated Uiat the pre- 

; s§nii^ijW^f^ ^(^ tf^ y^^^^ the Catholics of Ireland ought to feel 

™|E»l^.gf^f^,; j^itv^as ^ fact a charter of toleration, a direct de- 

^4kt]po^?thal)jevei7 p^rf»9n in Ireland, of whatever religious belief, 

T)^jU9(ei^tle4.ip ^i;v6Gfq|aep.j^ according to the rite^ 

"[Pkei 181^,. as^i^ap^^d 4^ effects^ was put into the strongest practical 

^^e^^ pthe.>/;^9<;es|^ dergymw was to be applied to. If he 

%:ng]^ ji^ tq^^p^j^^rmission, he was bound to state in writing to 
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ttha appUcant, and immediatefjr, ihe uaose of his refiisal ; and more- 
over^ forthwith to certify the same cause to his ordinary, or the 
bishop of his diocese, who was to fi)rward it again without delay, 
to the lord lieutenant, or chief gOYermnent of the country. Thus 
there could be no reason to apprehend refusal on the existing 
ready ground— that of the difference in the religion in the party 
making application ; and still less would there be any danger of a 
light or frlTolous objection, because it would be known that that ob- 
jection was at once to go before authority. And further, with regard 
to the extent of the act, it was virtually mandatory, though not 
mandatory in terms, for he stated it as a principle of law, and if he 
was wrong he might be contradicted, that where a public functionary 
was legally enabled to do certain acts which were for the good of the 
community, the law which made it lawful for him to do those acts, 
in fact made it his duty to do them. So that, on the one hand, the 
act was mandatory, for the clergyman stood bound, in such a case, 
to do that which it was lawful for him to do ; and on the other 
hand it would be observed, that in the provision for the service to 
be performed, there was no permission for the burial service gene- 
rally, but specially for the service of the grave— on important point 
— ^because, in the Roman Catholic liturgy, the service of the grave 
was not the burial service, the burial service involving the most 
pompous display of the rites of the Catholic religion; and the service 
of the grave being merely a short prayer and psalm, attended with 
no parade of ceremony whatever. Still the law, no doubt, as it 
would stand, might by possibility be abused. ' He did not deny that 
it might. It was possible, on the one hand, that a Protestant 
clergyman might, in defiance of consequences, capriciously withhold 
his permission ; and on the other hand, there might cases arise, in 
which the privilege granted might be taken gross advantage of. 
But it was not, in his view, the spirit of legislation, to make laws to 
meet extreme and barely possible cases. He rather preferred^ in all 
arrangements, to leave snch cases to be dealt with as they arose ; 
and he had no fear, upon the present question, but that the law 
would irork perfectly well. With regard to the Protestant estab- 
lishment, he was not surprised that they should feel some alarm as 
to the new law at first. It was certainly, up to a certaiii point, the 
introduction of a new right and power ; it was giving the Catholic 
church a right in the churchyard of the Protestant church : but a 
great deal of this objection vanished when gentlemen considered, 
that the law in &ct only took away a right which the Protestant 
clergyman had never exercised. If it was said that the Protestant 
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parson liAd onijr abstuned from ttiuog fai^ rigbt, l)ecaiise tho cerei^- 
moiij pierfbnned had been performed in the pritate hooseof the 
Catholic, and not openlj, as it wonid be now, in the Protestant 
chnrchjard — ^tihis might be said, and th^ case stUi wonid be exactly 
where it was before ; for the very avowal conceded a principle just 
as strong as tiliat he now contended !bi^; 1%e ceremony was per- 
formed in the private honse ? Tme ; bnt the Protestant Clergyman 
knew that it vras performed theiie. He* not only knew it, bat he 
mnst, of necessity, be taken by his own act, to be cognizant of it ; 
becanse he conld xiever be supposed to be permitting bo^es to be 
interred without any ceremony of Christian bnriaL We conld not 
bear that the Protestant parson had been permitthig human bodies 
to be thrown into the ground like so many dogs; he could only 
stand justified in his forbearing to perform the rftes of Christian 
burial according to his own reHgion, by the knowledge that those 
rites, according to another fimn, bad been performed alrestdy ;' so 
that, in fact, he acknowledged that the performance of certun rites, 
according to the manner of the Catholic faith, g^ve a body that 
title to come into his Protestant dmrchyard, which, without th6se 
rites, it coidd not have had. The a^t befbre the h6use went, in 
principle, no further than this. There was nothihg new in the efibet 
of wlmt it did, the noveliy was only in the form. No rational Pro- 
testant parson would complain of being permitted by law to waiv^ 
that right, which he had been all along accustomed to widve, with the 
law against him hi so doing. In the confidence that'hb meastxra 
would satisfy all parties, he should sit down by moving that the biU 
be read a second time. ' 



UNLAWFUL SOCIETIES IN IftELANl) BIlUU 

FehmarpUj 1825. 

• * ■ ' • ■ • - • ' . 

Eault in the yeax 1828, 0'Connell propo^ to Shiel and a party of fneads who 
were dining with Mr* T. O^Mara at Glancnllen, the plan of an association for 
the management «f the Catholic cause. At the aggregate meeting of the Ca< 
thoUcs, which took place in April, a resohition of the same delign was carried ; 
and on Monday, the 3 2th of fifay, the ^i«t meeting of the Catholic Aosociation 
waa held at ** Dempsey js sooma in Q^icbnrille-street." ThenceforWd the Asso- 
dation in frequent sitting met at Coyne's, the Catholic bookseller's ; and before 
ja month had passed, was in active working order. 

'' From smaU begfait±igs it became, in the coarse of a year, tbe most ibrmidable 
poptdaar organization that thft world ever witnessed. Itt Inflaence ttm&dd iilto 
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e?«y ^lEarifth in Ireland. Its capadons Qihare found place and work for eveiy 
member of the Catholic body, tiie peer, the lawyer, the merchant, the country 
gentleman, the peasant, and the priest — ^petitions to be accumulated, rent to be 
leried, deputations to the throne and to parliament, vigilant administration 
of justice between Catholic and Protestant, stormy electioneering — and every week 
the passionate eloquent outbursting in speech and address of that fierce sense of 
wrong and longing for freedom, which, for a centurj', had been smouldering in the 
hearts of the people. Over all, the voice of O'Connell, like some mighty minster 
bell, is heard through Ireland, and the empire, and the world— through all time 
too. i 

Its historian says well, ** It guided the people and thus raised itself in raising 
the people. In the short space of two years, what had long defied the anxious 
exertions of all preceding bodies was tranquilly accomplished. The * three hands,* 
the three classes were found in one, the penal statute was the^bros which clasped 
them. The entire country formed but one Association.*' 

Emancipation had ceased to be the ** open question" of English statesmen. It 
had become the purpose of a people — a people, which from a mere mob, trodden 
to the helot level of the law, had become as carefully arrayed, and as animate 
with the sense of organization as an army. English statesmen felt that their 
" open question*' would soon be wrested as a right, no longer conceded as a grace ; 
and prepared to cover their retreat It was determined to accompany emancipa> 
tion with the snppres^on of the Catholic Association, and the disfranchisement 
of the Catholic peasantry— the stout-hearted forty-shilling freeholders. 

The bill for the first purpose was introduced by Goulbum, under the above 
heading, and was defended by Plnnket in the following speech. 

Mr. Plunket said, he stood in a situation which required the ut- 
most indulgence of the house. The subject before the house had 
been so fuJlj discussed in all its parts, that he felt it impossible for 
him to add to the arguments that had ahready been adduced in its 
favour; and he should not have obtruded himself on the house in the 
course of this debate, if it were not to declare his view of the state 
of that country to which this question immediately related. That 
was his object, rather than the hope of throwing any additional light 
on the subject then before the house. He confessed that he never 
had risen in that assembly with emotions of greater pain, nor did he 
ever approach any question with feelings of deeper apprehension than 
heapproached this. It was said, that themeasure now proposed was con- 
trary to the popular prindples of the constitution ; and that it was in- 
tended, through a breach of those prindples, to wound the cause of the 
Roman Catholics. The measure had been denounced, by gentlemen 
whom he highly respected, as one that was likely to be attended 
with circumstances of the most ruinous nature. These, certainly, 
were very heavy imputations on the proposition made by his right 
honourable Mend ; but he must say, that down to the present mo- 
ment, they rested on mere assertion, and were unsupported either 
by argument or proof. Coming, however, from persons of so much 
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sinceriiy and ability as those to wham he had alluded, he was led 
almost to doabt the OTidence of his senses, aad to distrust the proofi 
whioh the conTorse of the proposition laid down by those gentlemen 
was capable of receiving. He trusted that, upon consideration, it 
would appear to the house, that the proposed measure did not inter- 
fere with any of the popular privileges of this cotmtry ; he .trusted 
also it would be found that it did not affect the Catholic question ; 
and he confidently trusted that none of those disastrous consequences 
would flow from it, whi6h some gentlemen seemed to anticipate. 
The question rested not on ordinary grounds; it rested on the 
ground of imperious and tssential necessity. The safety of the state 
made the adoption of this measure absolutely necessary. Before he 
proceeded fcirther — ^before he touched on incidental points, he would 
call the attention of the house to the real nature of the question which 
was proposed for consideration. It had been argued very generally 
on the opposite side of the house, that this measure attacked, most 
materially, the privileges of the Catholic body ; but he begged leave 
to say, that it went to attack all illegal and unconstitutional institu- 
tions, whether arrayed on behalf of the Roman Catholics or against 
them. This was not a single measure — ^it was not a measure hastily 
taken up : it was adopted in consequence of a communication from 
the throne, which communication also recommended, that the entire 
state of Ireland should be taken into consideration in the course of 
the session. The situation of that country was to be oonmdered, not 
with reference to any particular point, but with reference to all points; 
and from those of course it was impossible the Catholic question 
could be excluded. It was necessary to purisue this course, for the 
purpose of curing the evil, of which the Catholic Association was 
only a symptom. Pe could not, therefore, conceive, let the indivi- 
dual be ever so sincere a. friend to CatfaoHc emancipation, how he 
could object to the proposed measure, accompanied as it was by the 
declaration contained in the speech from the throne. It was said, 
and truly iaid, that, at the moment wh^i the peace of the session 
was likely to be disturbed by the bringing forward of this measure, 
Ireland was in a state of peace and tranquillity. And his honourable 
friend who spoke last, wondered why such a measure, under these 
circumstances, had been resorted to. He would admit that Ireland 
was in a state of peace and prosperity. She had participated in the 
general prosperity of the empire. She had been enabled, by the 
noble lord at the head of the government, and by the measures which 
he had matured (measures of the most wise and temperate descrip- 
tion), to enjoy the blessings which were the offitpring of internal tran- 
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qnillity. Those measures had been propeilj administered; and 
public confidence had, in conaeqaence, been restored. The noble 
marquis, when sent to Ireland, had found that country in a state 
nearly bordering on rebellion* He softened down the fedings of ex« 
aAperatiion that existed, and the people soon placed confidence in the 
justice and benignity of his administration. It was a great Uessing 
— ^it was a most gratifying object-— to behold tiiat country now float- 
ing on the tide of public oonfideoce and public prosperity. She was 
lying on the breaJcers, almost a wreck, when the noble marquis ar- 
rived ; and if he had not taken the measures which had been so 
3uccessfully adopted^ she never could have floated on that tide of 
public prosperity. 

He could not i^gree with the honourable and learned memb^ for 
Winchelsea when he asserted, that the return of peace and tranquil- 
lity to Ireland was attributable to the exertions of the Catholic As* 
sodation. But, even if that position were true, still it formed a 
reason for adopting the present measure ; because, as tha honourable 
member for Galway (Mr. Martin) had very properly said, all argu- 
ment as to the necessity of this measure was at an end, if once the 
^existence of so formidable a power was admitted. If the Catholic 
Assodation could put down those who were illegally inclined, could 
they not raise them up again, if they thought proper ? ^' Tollere ^u 
pmere vuU fretcu^^ And here he would beg leave to say, that 
amongst the persons who were most active in effecting this restora- 
tion of order and tranquillity, and in convincing the people of the 
advantages which were derived from an equal administration of the 
laws, were the OathoUc priests of Ireland, not the Catholic Associa- 
tion, who aiTOgated to themselves all the merit, who wished to run 
away with all the praise that was due to the nobility, clergy, and 
gentry of the eountiy. The Boman Catholic dergy had, without any 
dictation from that body, preached to the people the prindples of re- 
ligion and of peace. He sdd this in justice to that most useful and 
most calumniated set of men. Having borne this testimony to the 
tranquillity and prosperity of Irelaiid, the question naturaHy was — 
'^ Why, when the state of things is so flattering, do you bring this 
measure forward ?'' He would answer, that, although he never re^ 
membered a. period when greater prosperity prevailed in Ireland, yet 
he never recollected a time when so great, when so violent a degree 
of excitation existed in that country ; and he knew that much alarm 
was felt on account of the danger that might arise, if the present 
system were allowed to go on with a progressive increase of strength. 
That very considerable alarm existed in the minds of many Protes- 
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tantSy it was impossible to deny. He cUd not mean to contend that 
this alann had not been exaggerated ; that it had been veiy much 
raised by wicked and interested persons, he readily admitted ; bat 
the desperate condnct of this society had tended to verify the justice 
of the fears and apprehensions that had been conjured up. An hon- 
ourable member haid, in the course of his speech, admitted that in 
the parts of Ireland in which he had been, he had observed that this 
excitation was powerfhDy alive. He further said, that amongst the 
Roman Catholic population he had observed more excitation and 
expectation than he ever remembered to have witnessed before ; and 
he asked, whether this was not a reason for immediately granting the 
Catholic question ? He (Mr. Pianket) sincerely wished to grant the 
claims of the Catholics; but if they could not grant them, were the 
legislature, therefore, not to make provinon for any drcumstances of 
danger which they might have reason to apprehend ? 

[Hear, hear, from Sir F. Bnrdett.] 

The honourable member for Westminster appeared to notice this pro- 
position. He wished him to do so. If this measure of Catholic 
emancipation were not granted by the house, was the refusal, he 
would ask, to be submitted to, or to be resisted ? Because the answer 
to that question involved the justice or the reprobation of the measure 
now before the house. The fact was, that if the Catholic question 
was felt to be of that paramount importance which called for instant 
adoption (and to that point he went), there was no necessity for this 
institution ; but if the measure of Catholic emancipation was not 
adopted, and if the refusal was to be resisted by the physical force of 
Ireland, then, he contended, that this was an association which ought 
to be opposed as well by the friends of the Catholics as by those who 
were adverse to their clsdms. Before he proceeded further, he would 
very shortiy remind the house of the nature of this Roman Catholic 
Association* He did not mean, after the luminous statement~of his 
right honourable friend, and the remarks which he had made in the 
course of the debate, to give more than an outline of the association ; 
confining himself strictly to those points which he deemed essentially 
necessary. It appeared that this society was formed on a plan dif- 
ferent from those numerous defiances of the law which had existed in 
Ireland. A number of gentlemen had, .it seemed, formed themselves 
into a club, not merely for the purpose of forwarding the Roman Ca- 
tholic question, but l^ for the redress of all grievances, local or general, 
affecting the people of Ireland." He quoted the words of their own 
address ; and he must say, that those parties undertook, on the mo- 
ment, ai many important subjects as ever engaged the attention of 
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\ny bodj of leg^lators. They undertook the great question of par- 
liamentary reform — they undertook the repeal of the Union — ^they 
undertook the regulation of church-property — they undertook the 
administration of justice. They intended not merely to consider the 
administration of justice, in the common acceptance of the term, but 
they determined on. the visitation of every court, from that of the 
highest authority down to the court of conscience. They did not 
stop here. They were not content vnth an interference with the 
courts ; they were resolutely bent on interfering with the adjudication 
of every cause which affected the Catholics, whom they styled '' the 
people of Ireland." Here was a pretty tolerable range for their ex- 
ertions. He did not deny, that if a set of gentlemen thought fit to 
unite for those purposes, it was in their power to do so ; but then 
comes the question as to the means which they employ ; and those 
means I deny to be constitutional. They have associated with them 
the Catholic clergy — ^the Catholic nobiUty — ^many of the Catholic 
gentry, and all the surviving delegates of 1791. They have estab- 
lished committees in every district, who keep up an extensive corres- 
pondence through the country. This association, coufusting originally 
of a few members, has now increased to 3000. They hold perma- 
nent sittings, where they enter upon the discussion of every question 
connected with the peace and tranquillity of Ireland. This I think 
is a pretty strong case in favour of the opmion, that their existence 
is not compatible with the security of the state. With this, however, 
they were not satisfied. They proceeded to establish a Roman Ca- 
tholic rent ; and in every single parish of the two thousand five hun- 
dred parishes into which Ireland is divided, they established twelve 
Boman Catholic collectors, which, taken together, makes an army at 
once of 30,000 collectors ; unarmed I admit ; unarmed in every thing 
but prayers, entreaties, and influence. Having raised their army of 
collectors, they brought to their assistance two thousand five hundred 
priests, the whole ecclesiastical body of that religion ; and thus pro- 
vided, they go about levying contributions on the peasantry. Now, 
I say that this b a direct violation of the principles of the British 
constitution. I do not say that it is Ulegal in the strict sense ; for 
if it was, the Irish government would be able to prosecute, and need 
not have come here for a remedy ; but it is going far enough to say, 
that parliament is the recognised legislature, and that the association 
has gone so far as to assume its functions, to justify the position, 
that they had violated the principles of the constitution. 

In proceeding to. state my view of the constitutional question, I 
am aware of the high authorities in whose presence I speak, and of 
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Ifhat I owe to tbem and to myself. Bat, nevertheless, I will .say, 
that an association assuming to represent the people, and in that 
capacity to bring abont a reform in church and state, is directly con- 
trary to the spirit of the British constitntion. Let me not be mid- 
nnderstood. Do I deny the right of the people, nnder this free con- 
stitution, to meet for the purpose of promoting the redress of griev- 
ances in church and state, by discussion and petition ? Most cer- 
tainly not. Do I mean that they have a right to increase their 
nnmbers, and to form themselves into clubs and bodies ? Certainlj 
not. But I do deny that any portion of the subjects of this realm 
have a right to give up their suffrages to others — ^have a right to 
select persons to speak their sentiments, to debate upon their grie- 
vances, and to devise measures for their removal, those persons not 
being recognised by law. This was the privilege alone of the com* 
mons of the United Kingdom ; and those who trenched upon that 
privilege acted against the spirit of the British constitution. I will 
not assert that there may not be cases where no danger would be 
likely to arise from such an assumption of authority. But I must 
treat the case now before the house as it really stands ; and I con- 
tend, that if there be a body of people in Ireland — I care not whether 
they amount to 6000 or more — ^who stand forward as the represen- 
tatives of six millions of their fellow-subjects, such an assembly is il- 
legal. That is the point which the house has to consider. So far 
as that assembly is opposed to the authority of the House of Com- 
mons, it is, I maintain, gnilty of a daring infraction of their rights. 
It was not (Mr. Plunket said) the amount of ^^ the rent" that he com- 
plained of: it was the principle that he complained of. For some 
purposes, such a contribution might go on fairly : but, in this instanoo^ 
might not the Association, through the medium of the priests, declare^ 
" We are the parsons who represent the Roman Catholics, and we 
have a right to wield the power of the state." Was this a state oi 
things to be endured ? If they did not put it down, would it not, 
on the part of the legislature, be an abandonment of that duty which 
they took upon themselves to discharge for the benefit of thes coim- 
try ? Could the government answer such a dereliction of duty to the 
country at large ? If the power of the country was seiaed and 
wielded by those individuals, who could answer for the conse^tl^fices? 
Even if they were the wisest and worthiest men that ev&i? wfetded 
the resources (^ any state, he would not aUow them to hav4i^ a govern* 
ment of this description. He would allow this species of ^ pot^r t(i 
no i^an, unless he was subjected to that wholesome control, to ttiat 
salutary check, which was formed for a purpose the modt b<$nefi<sial 
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-^that of preTenting those abases which might exist under any sys* 
tern of goremment. Bnt, to whom were these individuals account* 
able ? Where was then: responsibility ? Who was to check them? 
Who was to stop their progress ? By whom were they to be tried 
— ^by whom were they to be rebuked— if found acting mischievously? 
If the executive in the state wielded great powers, the constitution 
pointed out the mode in which it was to be done. But, in this in- 
stance, the society assumed the power both of the legislative and 
executive bodies, and rejected all the checks by which the latter wa» 
henmied in and surrounded. Let the house look to the nice balance- 
which was preserved in this (for so he must denominate it) our popu^ 
lar constitution. If the House of Commons eould assemble whenever 
it pleased — ^if it could continue to sit as long as it pleased — ^why, in 
a short time the entire authority of the state might be swallowed up 
m the representative body. In that case, however, there was an effi- 
cient check ; but these gentlemen were subject to no controL They 
met when they pleased ; and in point of fiaict they were in the habit 
of sitting from January to December, and of exercising their powers 
with as much strictness and severity as any absolute monarch could 
do. ^ Gentiemen in that house who did not know what was passing 
in Ireland were not aware of the formidable instrument — more for* 
midable than the sword or the purse — ^which was exercised by this 
association in Ireland. Individuals connected with them went into 
every house and every family ; they mixed in all the relations of 
private life, and afterwards detailed what they had seen or heard 
with such a degree of freedom, with such a degree of publicity, with 
so great a want of restraint, that it really required more courage than 
belonged to ordinary men to express a fair and candid opinion. The 
numbers of the association were increased, in consequence, from time 
to time, by a body, he believed, of right unwillmg conscripts. That 
body which, in its outset, was viewed without jealousy, had increased 
to three thousand, who had actually met. 

There was but one oth^ topic, and on that his right honourable 
friend the secretary for Ireland had already touched, to which he 
felt it necessary to refer — ^he meant the interference of the Gatholio 
Association with the administration of public justice. He could not 
conceive a more deadly instrument of tyranny, or a proceeding more 
ureconcileable with justice, than this was. The association claimed 
10 represent — ^whom ? To represent six millions of the people of Ire- 
land ; and then they claimed the right of denouncing, as an enemy 
to the people of Ireland, and of bringing to the bar of justice, any 
individual whom they Chose to accuse (no matter on what grounds) 
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of having violated the rights of that people. Was not this a 
mockery? Gonld the party so accused come safely to trial, when 
the grand inquest of the people of Ireland were his accusers ? and 
when those accusers had in theur power the application of money 
levied on the people of Ireland? llie consequence must Inevitably 
be, that magistrates and persons in authority must yield to such a 
power, or else they must array themselves agunst it. Looking to 
the consequences, he knew not which was the worst alternative. In 
either case the country must be a prey to wretchedness. The courts 
of justice would be converted into so many arenas, where the pas- 
sions of those who appeared in them would be displayed with the 
utmost malignity. There party would be opposed to party, and 
thus would those courts become scenes of factious contention. And, 
when such was the state of things, the Marquis Wellesley must be 
content to lie under the heavy reproach, the pamful imputation, of 
not having allowed this institution to die of its own follies I The 
noble marquis, in accordance with the rest of the government of Ire- 
land, wished to put that association down ; and, in his (Mr. P.'s) 
opinion, the determination was a wise one. Was it, he asked, to be 
desired, that an institution of this kind should be kept up, merely 
because it was supposed by some individuals, that it was impossible 
to carry the measure of emancipation by any other mode ? Of what 
materials did gentlemen think the Protestants of Ireland were com- 
posed, if they imagined that the Protestant body would not estab- 
lish a counter-association? Would they not seek the means of 
defending themselves ? He did not believe that amongst the Catho- 
lics there was any present intention of having recourse to force. He 
believed they were peaceable in their intention ; but he would say 
they were not their own masters. They must obey the command 
and behests of those under whom they had placed themselves. Was 
it the intent of those leaders to adopt violent measures ? He did 
not say it was ; but he would say that even those leaders were not 
their own masters. If they got the dregs of the population under 
their command, and if that population became irritated, they might 
rest assured, however good their intentions might be, that desperate 
men would take the lead of them, and produce a catastrophe which 
they did not now contemplate. They would be forced down that 
precipice where they now meant to stop, as surely as a man, placed 
on the brink of a steep rock, and pressed from behind by a million of 
persons, must give way to the power which pushed him onwards. 
It was, therefore, no answer to his argument to say that the inten- 
tions of the association were now honest and peaceable. 
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He woidd now turn to another part of the snbject. The conven- 
tion act, notwithstanding all the reprobation that had been bestowed 
upon it, was a very nsefol act. It was framed hy one of the ablest 
lawyers of the day — ^the late Lord Eilwarden, at that time Mr. 
Wolfe. He was an honest man, a sound lawyer, and an ardent 
lover of the constitution. At the very period of his death, he proved 
his attachment to the constitution. He expressed a wish that no 
man should be brought to trial, or punished for his murder, except 
in accordance with the established and known law of the land. The 
convention act provided forliiie case of election and actual delegation. 
It did not, however, touch the Catholic Association, where no elec- 
tion or delegation actually took place. But did it not come to the same 
thing, if an individual assumed to act on behalf of a great body, and 
called meetings in every county throughout the country ? Was not 
the principle precisely the same ? Here were persons who proposed 
to act in tiie name and on the behalf of the people. Surely those 
against whom the convention act was directed did no more. It was 
not too much to say — as he had sud in the outset — ^th^ they were 
called on to legislate in the spirit of the constitution. The salus 
poptdi, which was truly the suprema leXy demanded that they should 
put an end to this institution. 

But gentlemen said, '^ although the mischief is great, you ought 
not to proceed, because there is another remedj— that is tlie gi'anting 
of Catholic emancipation.*' He would state his opinion once for aU 
on this subject. He considered Catholic emancipation, and he had 
always done so, as that measure, without which all other measures 
to render Irebind contented and tranquil must be ineffectual He 
looked upon the emancipation of the Roman Catholics as a claim of 
right and justice. It would baffle human ingenuity to furnish any 
good argument against it. On public grounds of justice emancipation 
ought to be granted ; and he thought it was utterly impossible much 
longer to delay it. Early in life he had set out with that impression, 
and he was daily more and more convinced of the accuracy of his 
opinion. He felt the poUcy as well as the urgency of granting it. 
These were his sentiments. They were such as he had always ex- 
pressed, and which he never would abandon. But, when this alter- 
native was proposed to the house instead of the measure now before 
them, the question was, " Can we have it ?" He thought not. But 
those who opposed the proposition now under discussion, turned round 
and said, '' Because we cannot have that measure, do not put down 
the miscluef, the existence of which we admit." This appeared to 
him to be bad reasoning. The question, then arose. " By who-^e fault 
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waff it that we could not hare it?" Let that qaestion be examined, 
and let those by whose fimlt it arose give the answer ; but, whether 
or not they could name those with whom the &nlt lay, if &ult did 
exist, still there were drcomstanoes which obliged them to resort to 
the present measmse, as the only one which conld immediately give 
an effectual check to a great growing eviL He would repeat, if there 
were persons who had &e power to do away with the necessity for 
the present proceeding, and neglected the means, they were answerable 
for the consequences. 

He would now, with the leave of the house, endeavour to examine 
that question and to meet it furly, and would be ready to take his 
own diare of responsibility on the occauon. Before he proceeded, 
he entreated of honourable gentlemen on the opposite side, that if in 
anything which he might feel it necessary to say for his own justi- 
fication, he should appear even for a moment to bear hard upon them, 
ihey would not consider it as an intentional attack. He assured them 
he had no such intention. Nothing was further removed fix)m his 
wish than shy inclination to attack any members ibr the line of con- 
tact they might have thought proper to adopt ; but it was necessary 
that he should state all that bore folly upon the point. He only 
wished that, whUe he thus placed his own conduct under examination, 
and put himself upon his trial, he might be allowed to file a cross- 
bill, and put those who accused him on their trial along with him. 
The right honourable and learned gentleman then alluded to his for- 
mer conduct with respect to the Catholic question and to ministers, 
in nearly the following words : — Sir, in the year 1813, 1 was, as I 
trost I ever have been, a zealous friend of the Catholic question. In 
that year the question was introduced by my lamented Mend Mr. 
Grattan, to whom the Catholics had akeady owed so much. My 
ilieud, on that occasion, was pleased to put a value on my services 
to which they were not entitled ; but undoubtedly he could not over- 
rate the aeal which dictated them. Sir, at that time, I argued the 
qaestion on its plain and firm grounds— those on which it had for- 
merly been so ably urged by others. The speech which I then de- 
livered was afterwards published. Honourable members may be 
familiar with parts of it, for they have, from time to time, been quoted 
here by several gentlemed. A part of it was last night read by the 
honoonible and Jeamed member for Idncoln (Mr. J. Williams), and a 
part on a former occasion by the honourable member for Westminster 
(Sir F. Burdett). I do not mention this as having any objection to 
it ; I would not even object to the whole being entered among the 
st&Eiding orders of the house, to be read by gendemen as often as i( 
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ansv6]:cd imj purpose. In that speech, I said, that It was to be 
lameatod that the cabinet were so divided npon the question of Ca- 
tholic emanoipation. I added, that if after having given the subject 
their most mature consideration, they could not, as a bodj, make up 
their miods upon it in oue way or another, they were answerable to 
the p^blic for the consequences of leaving such a measure as a con- 
stant source of irritation. If the honourable baronet (Shr F. Burdett) 
does not think that this is the meaning of what I said — ^if I added 
anything more, that might seem to militate stronger against my sub« 
sequent conduct and my present opinion, let him point it out, and I 
assure blm I will read it to the house immediately. I admit, with 
him, that the fair import of my observations on that part of the sub- 
ject was, that as a friend to Catholic emancipation, I did not think I 
could, with honour, join any administration so divided upon it as the 
then cabinet was. This, sir, is, I think, a full and fair admission of 
what were my sentiments in the year 1813. Now, sir, I as frankly 
and distinctly declare, that I have since changed that opinion. I 
once did think that I could not with honour join an administration, 
divided as were the cabinet of that day on the question of emancipa- 
tion. I have now altered that opinion. This declaration cannot be ' 
considered an evasion of the charge brought against me. It does not 
extenuate it^ when I say that once I firmly held a strong opinion, which 
I have since changed and have acted on that change. But here I 
admit the question arises— Am I justified in having made that change ? 
Have any circumstances occurred since then, which called for that 
change on my part ? I think I shall satisfy the house that there 
have ; and, in defending myself on the ground of those circumstances, 
I cannot avoid throwing some blame on the conduct of honourable 
members opposite. In my observations, in 1813, 1 stated, that I 
did not think the support given to the question by some members of 
the cabinet was much to be depended upon. 

Mr. FUinket here tamed roui^d towards Mr. Caxming who sat near him, and 
said: — 

I can assure my right honourable friend, that my opinions in this 
respect had never any reference to him, whose sincere support of the 
measure could never be doubted for av instant. My doubts had re- 
ference to the conduct of a tioble friend, now no more (Lord London- 
derry) ; and I confess I did at that time believe that in the support 
which he gave to the Catholic question, he was not so sincere as I 
afterwards found him. My noble friend, on that occasion, stated that 
I myself was inconsistent in expressing my unwillingness to act with 
a cabinet divided on the question of emancipation, as I had before 
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acted with a ministiy who were not all united on that qnestion— - 
I ailnde to that which existed when the Dnke of Bedford was lord 
lientenant of Ireland. In the Grenville administration, it was urged 
by the noble lord, that there were some who were decidedlj opposed 
to the Catholic question. Lord Sidmonth was one, and Lord £lleii- 
borongh another. I own I did not think, at the time this argament 
was urged, that it was sufficiently conclusiye to alter the opinion 
which I had formed. I did believe that the administration of 1813^ 
were unfriendly to the claims of the Catholics ; and I doubted, at 
that time, the sincerity of some members of it, who appeared to be 
favourable to those daims ; but I did think that an administration 
altogether disposed to the concession of those claims might be formed 
out of that side of the house with which I had then the honour to 
act. Sk, in making this declaration of my former sentiments, and 
of the change which has since taken place in them, I beg to be un- 
derstood as doing so, solely in justice to my own character and mo- 
tives. I do not consider that I am bound to give an explanation of 
my conduct to any man or particular set of men in this house. There 
was not one of the gentlemen with whom I had formerly the honour 
to act, by the wisdom of whose counsels I would in all matters be 
guided, except Lord Grenville. With respect to all the other mem* 
bers of that administration, I might have departed from them at any 
moment, without incurring the ris^ of beiug upbraided as having, 
given up a party to whom I stood pledged. 

But to return to the progress of the Catholic claims. The mea- 
sure founded upon those claims continued to make its way. Through 
the zeal and activity of Lord Castlereagh, it obtained an extent of 
legislative support which, while it lefb me no doubt of its ultimate, 
success, also removed every suspicion that I had entertained of the 
sincerity of that noble lord in its support. It was at that time 
argued with reference to the objections supposed to exist on the part 
of the people of England, but not with reference to what were, or 
what were not, the opinions of any boards or committees which had 
been constituted to support it. As the discussion of the measure, 
proceeded, the number of its advocates increased, and before the 
death of Mr. Grattan it had akeady gained very considerably on 
the public attention. After the lamented decease of my valued 
friend, I had the honour of introducing the measure. It was warmly 
supported by some of his majesty*s ministers, and though opposed, 
conscientiously, no doubt, by others, it passed this house, and was 
carried to the Lords, and there, after a warm discussion, it was re- 
jected, only by a very inconsiderable majority. Now, sir, when I' 
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tiaw those things takd place, had I not a right to beUeTe that the 
qaestion could be carried bj a divided adininistration ? I had seen 
it pass this house, aud I saw it accidentallj negatived by a small 
majority in the other ? Was not this one fair ground for the alte- 
ration of the opinion I had formed in 1813 ? 

Bat, I had other reasons for the change of that opinion. The gen- 
tlemen who sit on the opposite side of the house will do me the 
justice to believe, that, whether as a body, or individually, I enter- 
tained and do entertun the highest respect for them. I respect the 
manly manner in which they put forward their objections to what 
they conscientiously believe to be wrong on this side. I do not for 
•a moment assert that because I may differ from them, they must be 
wrong and I right ; but, whichever was right, it must be remem- 
bered, that without ceasing to sit on their side of the house, and 
joining them where I could, I had frequent occasions to dissent from 
their opmions. They no doubt adopted the course which they honestly 
believed to be best. I daim the .same construction of my con- 
-duct in that which I pursued. In that which I looked upon as the 
best, I had daily occasions to differ from them. On the question of 
the continuance of the war— a question the most important in its 
nature- — I differed from them. On the question which arose out of the 
disturbances in 1819, 1 felt obliged to take my stand ; and, on pub- 
lic grounds, I differed wholly from the view which they took of the 
^situation of the country. On the qaestion of parliamentary reform, 
I also differed from them. In short, upon almost all the cardmal 
points connected with the general administration of public affairs, I 
found that our opinions were wholly different. But, it was not I 
^one who differed from them in their views on many important ques- 
tions ; I found the public also differed from them on many most ma- 
terial points ; and that, not possessing the confidence of the public 
on so many questions, they did not contain within their body the 
materials out of which a cabinet could be formed with any prospect 
-of carrying the qaestion of Catholic emancipation. When I thus 
found, that on the one side there were a set of men, who, though 
not altogether agreed on the subject, could carry that question — when 
I found on the other a party, who, though agreed upon that point, 
-did not possess sufficient influence to carry it — ^and when I knew 
that on many veiy leading questions of great importance I was con- 
scientiously opposed to that party, to which I had never stood 
pledged, where, I ask, was my inconsistency in taking office, in obe- 
'dience to the gradous commands of my sovereign ? I have thus 
stated the reasons which induced me to take office, and to change the 
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opinion I i^ad expressed in 1813. I am not ashamed of those 
sons, or onwiUiHg that my conduct should be jadged by tbem^ mtiier 
in this house or before the public. And though I think those rea- 
sons a soi&cieat justification of the ooone I have pursued, jet, if 
there should still exist ai^ one. who,, direcdy or by impUcatioii, 
should impute to me that I have accepted office merely for the sake 
of place or of pn^t, and without any regard to political consistency, 
I will appeal to ik/d histoiy of my Hfe, and to the sacrifices I ha,ye 
made for that consistency, for a proof of- the fallacy of the imfrata- 
tioa» Let me but be judged by the facts oHAiected with my whole 
public conduct, -and such imputations will fall as unfounded caluomles. 
It was stated, sir, in the first discnssioa of this session, by the 
hcmourable and learned member for Winch^ea, that the ii^ueace 
of the Catholic Assodatbn originated from a feeUng, on the part of 
the OathoHcs, that they were deserted by their old friends. If this 
was intended as an allusion to any supposed conduct oi miue, or to 
any si^posed irritation on the part of the Catholics at that conduct, 
I must say that the honourable and learned gentleman's statement is 
not borne out by the fact. I have on ^nr occasions, since I ac- 
cepted office, received the public thanks of the Catholics, assembled 
in aggregate and other public meetings^ for my services in. th^ 
cause, and those thanks accompanied with expressions of confidence 
ia my continuance of those services. I here hold in my hand these 
published resolutions to that e£Fect, but I will not read them* I 
should rather that were done by any other than mj^elf. At a time 
when the Catholic petition was sent to me to be pres^ted, I rofosed 
to und^take it, uidess it were lefb to myself to use my own discre- 
tion as to the time when I should present it, and whether I should 
bring the question forward in that sesi^n or not. Those terms w^re 
conceded, and the confidence of the Roman Catholics in my exertions 
on their behalf remained unabated. That confidence was uot with- 
drawn, even when I refused to present^ the petition as from the asso- 
ciation. In November last, when it was resolved that the Catholic 
petition should be confided to the care of the honourable baronet 
opposite (Sic Francis Burdett), Mr. Wolfe, a gentieman of whom it 
is but justice to say, that a mau of greater merit or more promising 
talent did not exist ia that association-«I say, that in November 
last, on the motion of Mr. Wolfe, it was resolved, that the Catholics 
though they had confided the petition to another, still relied confix 
dently upon the continuance of my usual support c^ the measure. I 
do not think they coold have placed their cause in more effideut 
hands than those of the honourable baronet;, and I beg to assure 
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him, tb»(; wken he brings tlie qaestioii forward, he shall hare my im« 
alteivd support. When he introdaoes the measure to the koose^ ha 
may feel assured that I shall not get np and walk ont, leaving^ him 
In the unpleasant atnation in wMdi I waa placed on a former occa- 
sion* When I say this, I am far from intending to cast any impu- 
tation npon the motives of the hononrable baronet on that occanon* 
He did that ^hich he thought best. I do not blame him ; &r I d» 
not believe l&at either in or out of padiament there exists a mtore 
just, consisteitt, and honourable <shanicter, whether viewed in the 
varkms r^tsons of pubHc or private life. I am aware that the hon* 
ourabis baronet needs mft any praise of mme, but justice compeU 
me to^ss^ thus mudi. 

I beg pardon for having occupied so nrach of the attention of the 
house in speakiiig of matters personal to myself ; but what I have 
stated was^ I submit, called fbr by the fact of my being mentioned, 
day after day, as one cause of the>exi5tence of this afisociation, as if 
that could have proceeded from my alteration of an opinion which I 
expressed twelve or thirteen years ago. The right honourable and 
learned gentleman llien adverted to an extract from his speech in 
1813, which had been read yesterday by the honourable and. learned 
member for Lincoln, as a sort of evidence of another act of incon- 
sistency on his part. He would now repeat the passage which the 
honourable «id learned gentleman had quoted, and show the very 
unfair'advantage which had been taken, l^ separating two passages 
which Mowed close one npon the other in the speech. The passage 
was^— ^^ Su:, it appeard to me most unfair to visit on the Boman Ga« 
tholics the opinions and the conduct of such public assemblies as pro^ 
fess to act for them ; if they labour under a real and a continuing 
grievance, and one which justifies on their part a continued claun, 
they must act through the medium of popular aBsemblieSy and must 
of course be exposed to all the inconveniences which attend discus* 
sion in such-assemblies. In all sudi places, we know that unbounded 
applause attends the man who* occupies' the extreme positions of opi- 
nion, and that the extravagance of his expression of such opinion 
will not be calculated to diminii^ ii. That there may be many in^ 
dividusds anxious to promote their own consequenee, at the expense 
of the pturty whose interests they profess to advocate, is an evil in- 
separable from such a state of things ; and amongst t^ose who sui- 
cerely wish to promote tiie interests of the cause, much may fsaxfy 
be attributed to the heat nAtnraUy generated by long-continued opt- 
poffltion; much to the effects of disappointed hope; nrach to 'the 
resentment excited and justMed by insolent and virtdent opposition." 
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Hie arguments wMch he (Mr, P.) then nged were by no means in- 
consistent with those he now held. He then condemned such asso- 
ciations ; so he did at present ; but he thought now as then, that 
the conduct of a few individuals ought not to be yidted upon the 
whole body. If this was the whole of what he had then said on the 
subject, it would not prove inconsistency, but would show that he 
was consistent on both occasions ; but, as he had made another re- 
mark at that time which would more fully explsdn his present mean- 
ing, he thought it a want of candour in the honourable and learned 
gentleman not to have made any reference to that part of the speech* 
When he attacked a man for the inconsistency of his present opinions 
with those which he had delivered thirteen years ago, he ought, ia 
common justice, to have stated what those opmions were. If he had 
only read the paragraph of his speech immediately preceding that 
which he quoted, it would have put his present and former senti- 
ments on this point in their proper light, and shown that in both he 
was perfectly consistent. The passage omitted by the honourable 
and learned gentleman was this : ^' Sir, the conduct of the Roman 
Catholics of Lreland has been resorted to as an argument for aban- 
doning the pledge of the last session. Sur, I am not an advotote for 
their intemperance ; I am free to say that there have been some pro- 
ceedings on the part of the public bodies who affect to act for them, 
altogether uDJustifiable. Their attempts to dictate to the entire body 
how they are to act on each particular political occurrence— their 
presuming to hold an inquisition on the conduct of individuals in 
the exercise of their elective francluse, and putting them under the 
ban of their displeasure, because they vote for their private friends, 
and abide by their plighted engagements — ^all this is a degree of in- 
quisitorial authority, unexampled and insufferable ; and this by per- 
sons professing themselves the advocates of unbounded freedom and 
unlimited toleration, at the moment when they are extending their 
nnparle3ring tyranny into the domestic arrangements of every Catho- 
lic family in tiie country." One would have thought, in reading this 
passage, that by a happy anticipation he was foreseeing at that 
period ths^t which was happening at the present. The passage pro- 
ceeded thus : '^ Sir, I am equally disgusted with the tone of unquali- 
fied demand, and haughty rejection of all condition or accommoda- 
tion so confidently announced by them; nor can I palliate the 
intemperance of many of their public speeches, nor the exaggeration 
and violence of some of their printed publications. To tUs toue I 
never wish to see the legislature yield ; but as this indecent clamour 
is not to compel them to yield what is unreasonable, I trust it will 
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not inflaenoe them to withhold what is jost." Now, he thought 
that if he had been endeayoaring, without the appearance of egotism, 
to procure some gentleman to introduce his former conduct as com- 
pared with his present, he could not have selected anj person who 
could have been more effectual in showing his consistency than the 
honourable and learned gentleman on this occasion. 

One word more as to the effect of the association. It was, he 
thought, calculated to check the disposition of the people of this 
coi^ntiy, which he perceived was daily inclining them in favour of 
the Catholic claims. He differed from his right honourable friend 
(Mr. Peel) on this point, and thought that the public feeling on this 
point was not so confined as his right honourable friend had sup- 
posed. The people of England were beginning to see the question 
in its proper light. They perceived that the game of governing by 
division would no longer succeed, but that to have any hope of suc- 
cess in the mode of- treating that country, a system of conciliation 
must be adopted. They began to be aware, that if a great deal was 
not done to blight the gifts which Providence had bestowed upon that 
country, Ireland would not hang as a burthen on, but become one of 
the most fertile sources of, JBritish prosperity. The idea of the sepa- 
ration of the two countries was idle and absurd. It was possible, 
that in the lapse of ages England might share the fate of other great 
empires. Whenever she did fall, Ireland would most certainly fall 
witii her ; but separate they never could be. To hold out the idea 
of their separation as a threat to this country was puerile nonsense. 
In the event of a war England might rely upon Ireland. It was but 
an act of justice to his countiymen to say, that they would be ever 
found foremost amongst the defenders of the empire. But foreign 
nations not having the same means of knowing the real state of that 
country, but judging from slight appearances, might be led to form 
opinions with respect to its disposition towards England, as might 
involve us in a foreign war. So that to the people of England the 
state of the aster kingdom was of great importance, inasmncfi as it 
might be the means of inducing other nations to disturb our peace. 

He would not trespass longer on the attention of the house. It 
was almost unnecessary to add, that amongst the mischief which the 
association was calculated to produce, that was not the least which 
removed the discussion of the OathoUc question from the ground of 
sound argument and good policy, on which they were invuhierable, 
and substituted an idle display of physical force, as if physical force 
were intended to be arrayed against them. As a sincere and zealous 
friend of the Catholics, he would advise them to leave off the high 
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tone which they had so long used. Their cause had great merits, 
and needed not soch adventitious aids. With respeet to the effect 
of the proposed measore, he was decidedly of opinion that it would 
be most favourablj recaived by the best-informed and most respec- 
table of the Irish nation. He did believe that people in that coimtry 
were be^nning to see the advantage which would result to them, 
from taking then* cause out of such hands. But it was said that 
the association spoke the sentiments of the Irish people. So they 
did — so did he (Mr. P.)^ and so would every man who advocated 
the cause of emancipation. But, beyond that, the association did not 
represent the feelings of the country ; and he most positively denied 
that the people of Ireland would think of resenting the abolition of 
that association. The clergy and the country gentlemen were begin- 
ning to get tired of seeing their just influence with the people taken 
from them by this body ; and must naturally be favourable to any 
measure by which it would be restored. Even the members of the 
association itself would acquiesce quietly in the law which would put an 
end to their power. Very many of them were sensible and clever 
men, and must be aware of the inutility of opposition to the will of 
the legislatnre. The gentleman who was the most prominent mem- 
ber of that body—- Mr. 0'Gonnell-*-would himself be of this opinion. 
Mr. 0*Connell was a man of great talent and acquurements. He Med 
the highest rank at the bar which the laws permitted a gentleman 
of his religion to occupy ; and was deservedly considered as a man 
of eminence in his profession. He only knew him professionally ; 
but he had reason to believe him to be most amiable in aU the rela- 
tions of private life. In his political sentiments, he looked upon him 
as wild and extravagant ; but, nevertheless, he. was persuaded that 
if this biU passed, neither he, nor Lord Fingall, nor Lord Gormans- 
town, nor any other gentleman connected with the association, would 
ever descend to any pettyfogging tricka to evade its op^ation. He 
believed that the great body of the people of the country would gladly 
seize the passing of the prc^osed bill as a favourable opportunity for 
getting rid of the inflaenceof that body. 

The debate xwa «ie of the abkert that oecorfed tipon the Catholic question, 
and was partloalarlydistlngaSBfaed by a mastedy nanativestateiiiflDt of Canning as 
to his own policy, and that of various cabinets in which he had acted, towards 
the Catholics. Brougham, who followed him, contrasted the language of Plun- 
ket's Union spe^hes with the alleged violent debates of the' association — ^a home 
thrust which Plunket did not attemjA to pany;. Le«ve was given to introduce 
the bill by a majority of 155, and- it passed in> the course of the month, xxaaib- 
oompanied, however, by any measures of rdief, at which great indignation was 
felt in Ireland, until O'Connell " drove a coach and four" throucrh the act, and 
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formed the new Catholic Association ^' for purposes of public and private charily, 
and such other purposes aa aite not prohibited by the statute." When the attor- 
ney-'gttneral returned to Ireland, he ^Mind the association there before hinf, quite 
ifflpvegBabls to indictmeat anti if possiMe more pOTferfiU than befor& 



THE CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 

February 28, 1825. 

On thto day after the third reading of the Unlawful Societies Bill, Sir F. Bnrdett, 
by authority of the Association, presented the Catholic petition. The govern- 
ment divided in the debate — Canning for, Peel against the motion — the English 
solicitor-general also against, after whom the Irish attomey-generaL The im- 
perfect report of this great speech is mudi> to be regintted. 

Mb. Plukeet said, that after the repeated discassions, year after 
year, which this qaestion had tindergone-^after the recent protracted 
debates upon Irish a^yrs— and more particolarly after it had fallen 
so ofte^n to himself inditidually to claim the indulgence of the house 
upon this very subject, he should have been strongly disposed, on the 
present occasion, to have repeated his opinion by a silent vote. 
There were, however, peculiar circumstances which compelled him, 
thoogh reluctantly, not to allow this debate to pass without giving 
the reasons which still governed his vote. In doing so, he still felt 
that it would be bad taste to increase his trespass on their kindness 
by taking a wide range of observation on this occasion, or to do 
more than to take a fbw leading points, and confine himself strictly 
to their necessaiy consideration. He thought himself peculiar^ 
called upon to deliver his sentiments, as the management of the 
question had been transferred from himself to the honourable baronet 
opposite. He trusted that no man would suppose he harboured a 
motive so mean or unworthy, ad to suffer his sentiments to be warped 
by the change of hands into which the petition of the Catholics had 
passed. He was ready to bear testimony to the judicious and dis- 
creet mBuner in which the honourable baronet had introduced the 
motion— to the temper, the perspicuity, the reason, and the justice, 
with which he hud recommended it to their consideration ; and he 
should endeavour to imitate th6 conciliatory tone, of which the hon- 
ourable baronet had set so eminent an example, and in arguing thii 
qnestion to keep clear of all-topics of irritation on either side. As to 
the particular time when thdy were called upon to discuss the Catho^ 
lie claims, he did not meati to express wlikt would have been his 
opinion had he been consulted on that point ; he should have fonnd 
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it, what he had no doubt the honourable baronet had done, a point 
of much embarrassment, not as i'elatuig to his own opinions, but to 
those of others, entitled to some degree of deference. For himself^ 
he had long since made up his mind on this question. With deep 
and intense feelings for the maintenance of the best rights of the 
empire, his decided and unalterable conviction was, that this measore 
could not be too speedily carried. No time was too early for its adop- 
tion ; none could arrive when it should not have his most zealous 
support. With respect to what had fallen from his honourable and 
learned friend, the solidtor-general, why did he recur to the time of 
discussing the question — ^why did he call upon those who differed 
from him to consider that part of the consideration ? He must ask 
his honourable and learned friend, before he assented to go into that 
argument with him, at what time he would be prepared to give his 
consent to such a motion as this ? He feared that his honourable 
and learned friend had made up his mind to a perpetual opinion upon 
this question, which would render, so far as he was concerned, any 
argument aa to the expediency of time a useless waste of words. 
Were the time one of perfect calmness and tranquillity, doubtless his 
honourable and learned friend would say, " Why agitate the topic 
now — non quieta movere — ^nobody calls for such a discussion." 
Were the time one of trouble and difficulty, then the expression 
would be the other way-^^' This is no time for embarking in such 
matters ; every thing is too unsettled." So that in calm or in storm, 
there would be found no time that was not quite inopportune, in his 
honourable and learned friend's view of the matter. He entirely 
agreed in the observation of the honourable and eloquent member for 
Yorkshire, that there was a peculiar grace and fitness in the present 
time, for the concession of these claims to the Catholics. Some of 
the friends of that body had been induced, by what they felt to be 
a most painful necessity, to enact a measure of restriction against 
certain parts of that body. It was, therefore, just the time to show 
the Oadiolics generally, that, notwithstanding what he alluded to, 
parliament was ready to consider the justice of their claims. He had 
not the same means of judging as other gentlemen had, what were 
the sentiments of the people of England upon the subject ; but he 
had of late spoken with men of various habits of thinking respecting 
it, and not one had he found who was prepared to say that this 
question was never to be carried. He had others to contend against, 
and they were the most formidable opponents of the measure, be- 
cause they met it boldly npon its own merits, and disdained the 
paltry trick of appealing to the passions or prejudices of any classes 
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of the people ; who declared, that if they thought the accomplish* 
ment of such a motion as this wonld effect the tranqoillitj of Ireland, 
thej would at once yield. These candid and able opponents were 
among the best friends of the Established choi'ch, and when he heard 
that declaration from their lips, must he not believe that, in the 
measure which he advocated, there was nothing — ^there could be 
nothing— calculated to endanger the stability of the church of Ire- 
land ? He solemnly assured the house, that, though this measure 
was as dear to him as it could be to any man, if he thought it could 
risk in any degree the security of the church of Ireland, instead of 
being its advocate, he should be found among the foremost ranks of 
Its warmest opponents. He supported the question, because of its 
perfect reconcUeableness with the stability of the Protestant church ; 
and he supported it further, because he thought the passing of this^ 
bill would be found a measure eminently calculated to support that 
church* 

Some allusion had been made to former bills, and, among the rest, 
to one of his own, upon this subject. To show how clearly on all these 
occasions the security of the Established church was provided for, 
he would beg leave to read a paragraph from his own bill of 1821, 
which was copied from the preceding bill of Mr. Grattan. It was as- 
follows : " And whereas the Protestant Episcopal Church of England 
and Ireland, and the doctrine, discipline, and government thereof, 
and likewise the Protestant Presbyterian Church of Scotland, and 
the doctrine, discipline, and government thereof^ are, as between 
Crreat Britain and Scotland, severally and respectively, permanently 
and inviolably in these realms." These were the redtements of the 
two bills. How, then, could it be said, that no adequate provision 
had been made for the security of the Established church ? His 
honourable and learned friend had promised to argue this question upon 
its constitutional bearings ; but he had listened in vain for the pro- 
mised argument. He had heard, indeed, from him a good deal about 
the Catholic Association ; a good deal about the avowed intentions 
of the Catholic clergy ; but nothing, or nearly nothing, of the con- 
stitutional grounds on which he meant to resist the question. The 
claim of the Roman Catholics was a claim to be admitted members 
of a free representative government— to be admitted to institutions, 
the advantages of which belonged equally to every subject of that 
government. He did not say that the right would admit of no ex- 
ception or control. There was nothing in the social fabric concern- 
ing which he would venture to make that assertion.. Even the en- 
joyment of natural rights must be qualified, in a state of society, with 
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Qonditiona. Still more must this be oonnected wUh tibe airtifidiyi 
rights giyea hy the mere existence of society : but these conditioos 
oagfat only to be imposed in th# degree which would be the most 
likely to protect and preserve the rights and privileges of all. Whe- 
ther the rights enjoyed by individasds were of the character of luulai* 
ral or of chartered rights, they were liable to be withheld on tha> 
ground of general expediency. But, then, the expediency must be 
clearly and unquestionably made. out ; and this was a maxim of the 
constitution, which went no less, though upon more circumspection, 
and discrimination, to affect the most obvious rights of individuals* 
He directed the attention of the house to the circumstances ucider 
which our amcestors had thought it necessary to limit those rights, in 
a very peculiar manner, with respect to Boman Catholics. At the 
Beformation, it was found necessary to deal with those rights which 
were fully permitted before that period. The main object, then, was 
to protect the rights of the throne against the claims of a foreign 
power, and against the disaffection of those subjects who might reserve 
their allegiance for that foreign power, to the detriment of , the throne, 
and of the state in general. This being the object, how did they 
proceed ? They guarded, in the first place, against the evils ex* 
isting. There were the claims of the Pope to interfere with the in- 
terest, not simply of the Roman Catholic religipn, which then was tho 
established religion of the state, but he daimedalso the right of disposii^ 
of benefices, of naming the clergy, of deposing the monarch, and of ab- 
solving the people from their allegiance. The legislature accordingly 
provided — ^fiist, for the absolute and unconditional integrity and in- 
violability of the church ; further, for the spiritual prerogative of 
the crown, forbidding at the same time the exercise of any other than 
the established religion. What were the mischief dreaded, and what 
the provisions of the legislature ? To prevent the daims of the Pope, 
or any other foreign power, to interfere with the church. Did they 
hear of any daim to that interference, or to the right of deposing 
kings, or absolving their subjects from their allegiance ? Was that 
believed or asserted by any man in either kingdom ? Dangers there 
were still ; but of a different kind. Those enactments were, therefore, 
gradually done away. The law forbidding the exercise of any other 
religion was done away by the repeal of the act against recusancy. 
The only remaining one which could be at all supposed to contain 
that spirit, was the act of uniformity ; which could not be at all af- 
fected by the proposed measure. Thus far did parliament go, down 
to the time of the Reformation. The wisdom of our ancestors watched 
the progress of time, and took their measures accordingly. In the 
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reign of Oharlea the Second they observed a new danger— -a monarch 
eareless about religion, or secretly affected to an onconstitntional one, 
irho was to be followed by a Popish anccessor. Here their provi- 
dence was as remarkable as before. They provided a remedy, not 
adapted entirely to meet the evil, bat the only one they could obtain ; 
which was to require certain oaths to be taken by those who were 
ready to take seats in parliament. That was found insufficient on 
the accession of James II., who openly maintained the Boman Ca- 
tholic religion against the constitution and the rights of his people. 
Hie legislature finding this resource faO, then prudently shifted their 
ground, and had recourse to a measure at once wise, bold, and salu- 
tary. They drove the monarch from the throne, for violating the 
constitution, and they resolved that the sovereign power should be 
held inviolable and nnalterable in Protestant hands. Did he deny 
that the throne must be Protestant ? Was he doing anything to 
weaken its Protestant supremacy? No such thing. Was there any 
mode or device to make that supremacy surer, which the genius of 
any man could suggest ? He was ready to incorporate it with the 
proposed bill, or to have it introduced as a separate, yet concomitant 
measure. What were the dangers which afterwards threatened the 
establishment? The claims of an exiled family driven from the 
throne, and the plots and agitations of a disaffected party retained 
in its interests. He admitted, freely, that the Roman Catholics of 
that period were suspected justly. What was the course taken by 
parliament ? All the former measures against the Papists were con- 
tinued. They were held to be not good subjects, and were to be 
trusted neither with honour nor power in the state. They wore 
coerced in their persons and property — ^they were deprived of their 
(dvil rights — they became sunk and degraded into that wretched 
state, from which they were relieved by the benignity of the last reign. 
This was a natural course of reasoning, though he did not conceive 
it to be a very wise one ; but it showed that our ancestors adapted 
their remedies to the evils then existing, and pressing upon their 
apprehensions. 

In 1791, a new danger and an entirely new difficulty presented 
themselves. The Roman Catholics had proved themselves truly sub- 
missiye— they had been uniform in their peaceable conduct. Though 
rebellion had twice raged in Scotland, no movement was made in Ire- 
land in favour of the exiled family. It had been found that the Ca- 
tholics, so sunk and degraded, were ineffectual to the protection of 
the government — that by the depression and privations imposed upon 
them, the heart's blood of the state was impoverished. The landlord 
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fonnd that the lands could not be snffidentlj coltivated. The vala* 
able energies of labour were everywhere paralysed. If the annals, 
of that period were to be properly read and considered, the late king 
would be for ever illustrious in history, entitled as he was to the ea* 
pecial gratitude of every Roman Catholic in Ireland. That system, 
of beneficence which he introduced had been now in practice for the 
space of forty years. It had raised the Boman Catholics of Ireland 
to a state of affluence, comfort, and respectability. It had given, 
them a perfect equality of civil rights. It had caused them to par- 
ticipate in the advantages of the institutions. What was the dan*- 
ger which they had now to dread? Not the Pope — ^not the claims 
of foreign potentates — ^not the assumption of a power to dissolve the 
allegiance of the people— not the interests of an exUed family. The 
Boman Catholics had perfected the proofs of their obedience, and had 
been admitted to their civil rights, as good subjects who were en- 
titled to eveiything which they could reasonably claim. The danger, 
now to be apprehended was perfectly new, though not inferior, he 
admitted, to that of a dispute concerning the supremacy orHhe suc- 
cession to the crown. Better measures had prevailed — the state had 
acquired sounder health — ^a current of wholesome blood was felt — 
feelings of conciliation had been manifested— the Boman Catholic 
subjects, though not directly reused to power in the state, had ac- 
quired possession of the means of danger, and were on a par with 
themselves. The honourable member for Louth had spoken alarm- 
ingly of the six, or five, or four millions of persona- in the communion 
of the Boman Catholic church. Now, what we feared was, to see four 
millions — ^taking them at the lowest^-of subjects, having wealth,, 
power, and respectability on their side, and awakened to a full sense 
of their condition, coming up, year aifter year, to claim the rights 
and privileges enjoyed by their fellow-subjects, and retuing dejected 
and disappointed. That was the danger which the house had to 
cope with. Yet the honourable member for Louth would persist in 
telling them that they were not to look at the dangers of their own 
times, but to go back to the Beformation, to the reign of Jamea 
II., and to the Bevolution. He would say that the present danger 
was the greatest, perhaps the only one for them to consider. 

The other argument proves a want of acquaintance with human 
nature ; it bespeaks our ignorant use and application of the manual 
of history. Time, as has been said by one of the clearest observers 
of his effects, is the greatest innovator of all. While man may 
sleep or stop in his career, the course of time is rapidly changing 
the aspect of all human affairs. AU that a wise government can 
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do is to keep as close as possible, to the wings of Time, to watch 
his progress, aad accommodate their motion to his flight. Arrest his 
oonrse 70a cannot ; bat jon may vary the forms and aspects of 
yonr institutions, so as to reflect his varying aspects and forms. 
If this be not the spirit which animates you, philosophy must be 
impertinent, and history no better than an old almanack. The 
riches of knowledge would serve no better than the false money 
of a swindler, put upon us at a value which once circulated, but 
had long since ceased. Prudence and experience would be no better 
for protection than dotage and error. Did he admit that the danger 
here was serious ? He did not therefore inculcate dread. If the 
Catholics were to come down to the bar to claim their rights with 
clamour and shouts, he would laugh at them. Should they use threats 
and defiances, he would despise them. Parliament could subdue any 
force raised on their side. But if they merely claimed the rights of 
.free constitution, he had no armour to oppose to them. He had no 
mode of dealing with them, but to open the arms of friendship — ^to 
admit them, as allies, as equals, to share the benefits and join with 
him in the defence of the constitution ; be it against foreign or do- 
mestic enemies ; be it in peace, or be it in war. 

They were told that there was a bar — ^that the principles of the 
constitution were opposed to the admission of the Roman Catholics. 
He had read with eagerness-— he had carried on his researches with 
deep anxiety — ^he had endeavoured hard to find out where that prin- 
ciple could be discovered, and he solemnly declared that he could not 
discover it. Beferring to the distinction which had been taken be- 
tween civil and political rights, was the fact so, that the constitution 
did not admit any to political power, however completely in the pos- 
session of their civil rights, unless they subscribed the doctrines of 
the Established church ? Did not every day's experience disprove 
that assumption ? Was not the honourable member for Norwich 
(Mr. W. Smith), whom they listened to day after day with satisfac- 
tion, an example of the contrary ? Where was the alarm for the 
disjunction of the interests of church and state ? Had there not 
been a lord chancellor of England who was a Dissenter ? A man 
who refused to subscribe the doctrines of the church of England had, 
in his official capacity, issued writs of summons to the peers of Great 
Britain, and appended the great seal to them. He alluded to the 
late Lord Rosslyn. Were honourable members who contend for this 
ignorant of what had been doing in Ireland ? The test laws had 
been there repealed for fifty years, and the dissenting influence had 
been on the decline ever since. When that repeal was talked of 
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tlwfft was great aknn. Dean Swift, with all his wit and taleatSy 
fell; asd. spoke of it with horror and deaperslaoBy and progooatieated 
fixunittbe ioime^ato downfallof the state. For forty years past it 
had not been beard of» aad was almost forgotten by the honse ;. the 
Dissenters had ever sinoe decHned. Had the Boman Catholic influ- 
ence declined in the same period? The former had been ever sinod 
withering under tiie hand of liberty; the litter had been fostered and 
cherished bj severity. 

Bat, it was said, the Boman Catholics might have tiieir eivil rights; 
they mnai not,Jiowevery eoqpect political power; that the constitnti(Hi- 
prohibited. Was there nothing of political power in what they pos- 
sessed ? They had the right of electkig. members to serve in pariia- 
ment. Was that no ezerdse of politioal power ? They acted aa- 
magistrates. Was that no exercise of political power ? They served 
as jurors*. Was not that exercising political power ? This country 
had liberally imparted education to them. Did not that put tho 
means of political power within their reach ? Where was this line* 
of distinctioa between civil and political power marked in the Goastl- 
tution ? The warmth of discussion apart, he denounced the doctrine 
as inconsistent with the principles of our free constitutioii, and onlj 
fitted for the n^dian of a despotic government* He had once en- 
deavoured, to d^me civil liberty to the house ; he had used the de* 
sei^tion winch he found in the bookS"— '^^ Civil liberty consists i& 
doing all that which the law allows a man to do." But he went 
beyond that. There is a civil liberty, the enjoyment of which is given 
by the laws themselvea« Once admit men to enjoy property, personal 
rights, and theur usual consequences, and on what pretence could 
they be excluded from: the institutions by which the whole of those 
possessions must be guarded ? 

It was ai^ed, what have the Boman Catholics to complain of? 
they are only excluded from the pariiament, the bench, and the high 
offices of state ; which meant tibat they were only excluded from tho 
making and administering of the laws, from all posts of honourand dig- 
nity in the state. These were bagatelles, for which, according to the^ 
argument, it was not worth while for the Catholics to contend—and^ 
therefore, it was scarcdy worth the while of the parliament to re* 
fuse. How would the honourable and learned gentlemen who used 
thb argument like to be excluded from their chance of obtaining these 
trifles ? He begged to ask if these were not the very nothings for 
which Englishmen would cheerfully lay down their lives ? 

Did they still talk of the danger of admitting the Catholics? Her 
pat it to the house to consider,, whether they would willmgly see such 
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a body refneseiited mywhere but witfaia the walls of parliament. To 
shot them out from parliament, after gpiving than everjlhing itdueb 
rendered them consequential short of it, was. ta teach them to^aaray 
themselves elsewhere^ Semewiiere dse tbeymnstigoy if the honse. 
•conld ruA make room for them* God forbid the reomrrence of bad. 
; times ! but it might happen that a bad pnncemlght momit the throne^ 
I and. then perhaps, being refoaed admiaBbn.i^ese tiiey bjnd a right to 
jit, they woddrange themsehras behiad ther throne, and asdat in the 
isaeiifice of &e pnblic liberties. Hia hononriiUe and leantedfiiend. 
i the soHcitoi^general was satisfied as tot tiM&lai^, whamhaconsidend 
as snffioiently good subjects. The danger which his hononxiable and! 
learned Mend apprehended wasfioAi the RomaaOathdic priests. Ha 
dreaded, in a coantry where thei minority of thel people di£fen# from 
the religion of the^te^. the nmsontroUab^and aJi-oontroIlinginflaenoe 
of the priests, who were themsebrea detached from the state; France,, 
it had been said, had of late ih<»mi herself pueticnlarlyteaaeions on 
the snbjeot^of religion ; and, looMiig at what might be) her mwa widi 
regard tO; Lreland, it was saidithat there might be great dangec. He 
supposed that the biU was intended to diminish so mneh of the inda- 
ence of the Boinan Gatholio desgy OTer theur fiocka asaroBeont of theur 
present gricTanoes. Here was a dagger admitted on both sides to 
be aetnally existiBg, and here was a measmre pooposed by tiie hononr- 
able baronet to meet that dangeiL Let the moaanre for bringing 
those priests within die pale of the constitntioii be proved to be cal- 
culated to increase: their influence;, and he would say somelAiing to it. 
Befoie I go further,! woidd ask those honourable members who 
admit the dangers! which e^dsty.whethertbey are prepared with a re* 
medy ? Some may^ perhaps^, tell me that I am to trust to tinra and to 
proselytism. I admit that much may be expected from proselytism, 
and that it is iikely'to be increased by the. pious and: essemplary lives^ 
the kind and charitable behsviouE, andtiierdigious example of the 
Protestant clergy ; andl am of apinioatiiat the time will come when 
the religious diftoneea between Proteetants and Catholics will be 
much lessened, aad^ though we may not see it, that our children's 
children: may be witnesses of iL But, sir, this proi^eet is distant and 
unc^rt^; the dangeis'which surround: us are pressmg and imminent. 
So long as you continue a Ime of demarcation betw^n Protestants 
and Oatholies, so long do you hold iq»the latter as aliens to the; state. 
And, while yoa do this, let it be considesed that your proselytism 
will be at a* stand. For any man< who afaonld become a Protestant 
under'suebiestriGtibns would be considered an apostate, a wretch wh6 
changed his religion only fbr pivpones of gain. Before I conclude, 
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I must take the liberty of stating shortly to the honse a few o^ ^e 
measures which I consider calculated to remedy the existing ctiIs. 
First, I would take away all gronnds of grievance, by placing the 
Boman Catholic on an equal footing with the Protestant. I would 
do this in order to prevent their union in one body against *one com- 
mon oppression. Next, I would, as has been recommended by an 
honourable friend of mine, make a suitable provision for the Roman 
Catholic priesthood* I have been told that the Roman Catholic priest 
would not consent to such an arrangement. Let me assure my hon- 
ourable iriend that he is deceived in his statement. The Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy would not, it is true, purchase a permanent provision by 
the disgrace of having abandoned their flocks. But if Catholic emanci- 
pation were granted-*if the laity were once relievedfrom the disabflities 
under which they laboured— i-the Catholic priesthood would anxiously 
and gratefully receive a permanent provision. Honourable members are 
much mistaken, and know but little of Ireland, if they imagine that 
the Irish people or the Irish priesthood wish to usurp* the property 
of the Established church. The church of Ireland may be in danger 
of bemg pulled down from other causes ; but if it were pulled down 
to-morrow, and the livings offered to the Roman Catholic priests, the 
laity would not allow them to accept them. I speak this in the hear- 
ing of many who are acquainted with Ireland, and who must know 
that it is not the wish of the laity to have their priests raised to in- 
fluence and authority by such means. The gentry of Ireland respect 
their priesthood, but I can assure the house they are not priest-ridden. 
Before I sit down, sir, I must say one word more as to the danger 
which I conceive to exist at the present period. If the priesthood 
were to express a desire to get possession of the church property, the 
laity would at once cry out against them. But, I would ask, are the 
Protestant clergy right in saying, that they are determined to resist 
the claims of the Roman Catholics so long as they themselves existed ? 
What was this but giving a form and substance to that which was 
before but a wild chimera ? What was it but compelling the Ca- 
tholics to say, we must now oppose the Protestant clergy in self-de- 
fence, for, until they shall be deprived of their property, we have no 
chance of obtainmg our political rights ? All who know me, know 
that I am, and ever have been, a zealous supporter of the Established 
church ; but never, even when I have been most zealous in its sup- 
port, do I conceive myself to have rendered it better service than in 
giving it this warning, and placing its ministers on their guard. Sir, 
I feel convinced, that if a foreign enemy were landing on our coast 
to-morrow, this house would not grant to the Roman Catholics any* 
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thing which it conid not concede with honour and with safety to the 
Established church. I trust to God no such period maj arrive. I 
feel that if it ever does, it must be far, veiy far distant. But I know 
that, were it to come, such would be your firm and irrevocable deter- 
mmation. And, sir, it is because I know there exists no such danger 
— ^it is because I feel that we are in a time of perfect safety and se- 
curity, that I call upon jou to do that now, which a sense of justice 
ought to compel yon to do even in a time of the greatest danger. Let 
me not be told, sir, that the people or the priesthood of Ireland will 
refuse to accept any concession which we may make to them., I say, in 
the language of my honourable fiiend the member for the county of 
York, that it is for us to legislate ; that it is for us to do what is right ; 
andif the Catholics of Ireland shouldrefuse to accept what we ofier them, 
they wiU be deprived of all power to do injury, because they will be 
deprived of all power to make just complaint. One word more, and 
I have done. The alarm which exists with respect to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, is, I can assure the house, unfounded. The 
Roman Catholics of Ireland are not only tranquil but loyaL Nay, 
more, they are determined to continue loyal, no matter what may be 
the result of their application to parliament, because they feel satisfied 
that the growing feeling of liberality towards them, and the enlightened 
policy of England, will not aUow them to labour long under their pre- 
sent disqualifications. For myself, I feel perfectly convinced of the 
loyalty of the Roman Catholics ; and if llie government of France 
were speculating upon their disloyalty, be assured of it, they will find 
themselves mucSi mistaken ; for, should the day ever come when that 
loyalty would be put to the test, they would be found to a man rally- 
ing round the standard of the British constitution. And why is it 
that such conduct is to be expected firom them ? It is because they 
have under that constitution enjoyed thirty-five years of conciliation 
and progressive improvement. It is because they tntet to the kind- 
ness and the wisdom of the British legislature* But, sir, we want 
something more from the Irish people tiian mere loyaJty ; we want 
their affection ; we want their confidence ; we want their cordiality ; 
we want to induce them to deal with us as friends and brothers, in 
order to put an end to those anxieties which disturb us, and free us 
Irom that feverish state, in which we have so long been placed. I 
beg pardon, sur, for having trespassed at such length upon the atten- 
tion of the house, and conclude by giving my most cordial support to 
the motion of the honourable baronet. 

Canning had oome down to the hotuefrom a sick bed, and on a crutch, to give 
his support to the motion. The opposition could afford to look on and allow the 
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ta8k«o^I^ying ta both hisiUnstricutf coUeagiifis. . Brougham xiloaed the idebate^ 

and'the motion was carried hy a majority of 13. Bflsolntions upon ivhich to base a 

bfll were instantly assented to, and 'a CQmmittee formed to prepare the same. It 

-passed the Coaunons, and was lost on the seeoiid fading in' the Loids f -with all 
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'^TiOB is the 4lebate tnpan l&e'iBrty^sbilEn^fipaehefMesB. •BfODghrai:iMd {kas- 

tsionailely inferred to. the Sake of York's.ifiniaiii dedaraiion in the Howe.ol 
Lords on the preceding day, that in eveiry. poaitian wherein Jbe JU^t betjplaced 
U/ rrovideuce, he would re^t the measure of Catholic emancipation— rthe appre* 

' heiision bf which had caased the insanity of his father. Pinnket rose to order. 

^BsoM^ism denied that he had been distMvdeily. ^^In the pai>liamnntto>wiiMdi 
the cig^tihononrable gentletaan fwrnerly belonged, snoh a course might have he€Di 
pmsued; but not in an English parliament. * « « .^^ honowable 
and learned gentleman (himself the most disorderly in the world), shall get 
np and tomplain that you are out df order, not because anything irregular' has 
been said, bat quid 4tme^ merely becaose he- apprehends something possibly may 
be.** 'Sir Jodm. JKewport spoke just before £limket^ 'fant had to . laave the hmue 

;£rom indispositioa. 

I'.so&LLTKitidataintiie'haaBekaig; saodJ^oiifesSySiivihji^lriwv^ 
xTOsa ta^8ddiafiS3tbeiiioiuM9 irath jmus-psdiiM feeHags tlum at tiK pie- j 
(Mmt moment. < iiaia particolariy glad that my i^ht hoaaBraUefiieod, ' 
;wham indispQsitkHtfasB patKMXiiipeUed to leave the ihiMBe, lias pre- < 

ceded, me ool tkafweaeBt oooasion ; because I feel greatly^ohetred by 
, the refleotijoa, thik tfaa- senfeiBieiits lof on&^f • the best and soost tii^ i 
^^friends «f Ms jcountiy diffisr, in afanost'eveiy padacniar, tfirom ihose of 
<mj honaiicahie andieamedinfiDd. I «m desiroas of-fflpphamng to 
;J^.hoii86 the gnnmd on Tirhiohll took the liberty of callmg>jmy.hon- 
* ooxable ;ajid !kiimed::£iiaiid ;to Voider. I jIo met regret the eoarae that 
jl took; on the^ontcBiy^Iifeel its pEoprilty still moie stxongly «to 
;^wikat has;. &llen fcam-.tbd ihonomEable and lieacned member HOBoe I 
; adopted it. I do not, elKher firon my.habits in l^e Irish paittameat, 
..to irhish jnyhonoiirahla and ksmed fnemitiwn^ht pix>per:tOi«lliide, 

or fiaom tilie-Mttle oxpeiiesoe Lhsro acqnired 'in^tihisiiioaiey Mak he 
' was evtililed to say that I called hhn to order befiorerhe Ud iiea% 
- coauDoitted. A breach «fiit :He aeens to hawe interpreted lather »«oo 
.larg^^e deidaaition/^fam the chanr, besanse, sir, yooilddfeatefy 

avoided teUing him in direct tenns i that- he vras- grossly <oitt:4Kf>«ite. 
^.I.4ua ibliy aware.that thopgh it Is auit. BtnctlyTegJikur to aJJode to 

whatipassesiu the othar hoose of pmiliament, it^wrndd be «h«iad U 
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watch oyer-anxionaly paiticnlar instances of deviations from strict re- 
gularitj, provided thejremaiii within reasonable and proper limits. 
But I wHl can to the recoUecfion of any body who heard my'hon- 
onrable and learned friend, whether this was not an occasion on Which 
mischief was about to be done, and on which I was warranted on an 
interference, whicU^ on another occasion, might have appeared panc- 
tilioos and pedantic. 

In one sentiment which fell firom my faononrable and learned 
friend I agree enturely. I agree in the necessity of passing this 
important measure; and of passing it without the delay of an hour. 
I most take tiie liberty, however, of saying, that many of the senti- 
ments which fell -from my honourable and learned friend were, in my 
judgment, eminently calculated to defeat this measure of emancipa- 
tion. I agree with my honourable and learned friend, that it is most 
essential to the success of the Catholic cause, that the question of 
emancipation ^ould be carried by a large und overwhelming majo- 
rity. Bat I confidently appeal to every meniber of this house, whe- 
ther the speech of my honourable and learned -friend was Bot calcu- 
lated to defeat that object, and to interfere with the success of the 
cause. I was somewhat surprised, sir, when my honourable friend, 
the member for Louth, came forward with arguments, which he thought 
proper to urge in direct contradiction to his own evidence, under the 
solemn obligation of an oath. I would not, of course, be supposed 
to throw the slightest imputation on the honourable member, nor even 
to insinuate that that additional sanction would be more binding on 
him than his own sense of honour ; but, it certainly did sound strange 
in my ears, to hear my honourable friend put forward arguments, 
completely in the teeth of everythmg he had recommended to *the 
committee of Ihe House of Commons. I shall not enter into 'the ca- 
dence from which such copious extracts iTave been read by my hon- 
ourable friend, who brought fbrwardthis subject with -so much ability ; 
but, I wish to place befbre the house *the argument ttf^the honourable 
member -for Lonih, and the conclusions he iias drawn, -«io *mueh at 
variance withliis own evidenee. 

The hononnible gentleman's ^complaint ttgi^st t^ measure is, 
that it does not go far enough, but that it i^oifld 'be extended to 
the disqualification of aH hdders *in^; but, does my honourable 
friend mean, that we should cany onrprim^e to the length of dis- 
fr'anchising a body of men like the yeomanry of England? Now, 
what is the ground upon which 'tlie honourable member supports !fais 
opmion ? Why, forsooth, because certun vagrants have setiled in 
certain commons in Ireland ; who, by acts of rapine and disseisin, 
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have obtained a title to certun lands. Why, then, if this be so dis- 
tressing an event to the hononrable member, let him bring in a bill to 
disfranchise them. He admits there is a great existing evil, which 
this measure, as far as it goes, is well adapted to remedy ; bat, be- 
canse a parcel of travelling tinkers have migrated to the bogs of 
Dmmskde, in the coantj of Loath, he tnms round upon ns and sajs, 
that, unless we so change onr measure, as to render it impossible for 
any rational man to adopt it, he will resist it with all his might. 
Now, if the speech of the honourable member, surprised me, the house 
may judge of my consternation, when I heard my honourable and 
learned friend, the member for Winchelsea, adopt his argument ; nay, 
more, misrepresent it, and carry it to a length which the honourable 
author himself never contemplated. Of course I do not mean for 
one moment to assert, that my honourable and learned friend would 
be capable of wilfully misrepresenting anything, either here or else- 
where, but so it is. Such is the wonderfol power of his talent and 
eloquence, that, whatever argument is favoured with his adoption, re- 
ceives a force and extent of which its originator was wholly uncon- 
scious ; and when my honourable and learned friend felt himself in 
that cruel and grievous situation which he has so feelingly depicted 
— impelled by a sense of duty to do that which might be detrimen1|d 
to a measure to which I biow he is attached ; I realljr do lament 
most heartily, that instead of applying all those powers of ridicule 
in which he is unrivalled, and that faculty of exposure which belongs 
to him, in a degree that I never witnessed in any other man in any 
house, to demolish the argument of the honourable member for Louth, 
he should have exerdsed his transcendent abilities to embellish and 
support it. But to come to the argument — ^I think I have some 
ground to complain of my honourable and learned friend. That he 
b an ardent friend to Catholic concession, does not rest upon his asser- 
tion or on mine ; he has given proofs of it too strong for any man to 
doubt his sincerity. The extent of his services cannot be over-rated; 
bat, I have perceived on this occasion, and with great regret, what 
he has never shown on any other. His extreme rapidity of conception 
and wonderfrd facility of utterance, has, by unremitting exercise, be- 
come a weakness, which leads him into statements, which, in the 
sober reflection of his cooler moments, his own excellent judgment 
would disavow, I appeal to the recollection of this house, whether 
my honourable and learned friend has not pressed into his service, in 
opposition to this measure, which, for aught he knows (as he himself 
declares), may be sound and salutary ; for my honourable and learned 
friend set out by stating his entire ignorance of the merits of the 
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measure, of which, I must do him the justice to saj, he gave the most 
convincing demonstration as he went along — I would appeal, I say, 
to ail who hear m^, whether the effect at least of his address was not 
to awaken prejudices which might defeat the measure, the success of 
which we all have at heart ? 

Mj honourable and learned friend says that the object of the mea- 
sure is to put down perjury, and he asks what right we have to in- 
terfere in such a question, when every man in the house perjures 
himself? And then, in one of his flights, he takes a range amongst 
the army and clergy ; but what has all tbis to do with the question ? 
And, to come to the real argument, even admitting that the qualifi- 
cation for sitting in this house does lead to perjury, and supposing 
the army and church not exempt from the stain, are we m no instance 
to cure the evil when we have it in our power ? If any other mem- 
ber had pursued such a line of conduct, would not my honourable and 
learned friend have called it a jump ? Why should he resort to such 
a line of argument ? I cannot suppose he could have been desirous 
to press into his service popular topics for the purpose of exdtmg 
prejudice. Have I not a right to complsdu that my honourable and 
learned friend has all through his speech assumed as facts what he 
was bound to prove were facts ? He has condescended to nickname 
this measure, and then calls upon you to reject it. But, what right 
has he to caJl this a measure of disfranchisement ? Catholic eman* 
cipation, he says, would be a great good, and although not imme* 
diately felt, would be materially beneficial, and would conciliate Ire- 
land ; whereas, this measure would be immediately felt by the people, 
and felt as an injuiy. The whole scope of his argument is, that m- 
stead of prodndng content in Ireland, this measure will excite a ferment 
amongst the Gal£olics themselves ; but, sur, let me inform my hon- 
ourable and learned friend that this measure does not go to disfranchise 
a single human being now alive. If this be so, I would ask, what is 
there in the bill to justify the ferment which my honourable and 
learned friend anticipates amongst the Catholics ; or how can he re- 
concile his desure for conciliation with this glowing appeal to their 
prejudices ? He seems to apprehend that tibe Catholics of Ireland 
will be more alive to constitutional jealousies than to their own in- 
terests ; in the heat of argument he has prevailed upon himself to 
believe that their constitutional feelings wili be aroused by abstract 
considerations. In his estimation, they must be most powerful and 
acute reasoners, for they will overlook the general benc^t to be con- 
ferred, whilst thdr feelhigs will be directed to the immediate opera- 
tion of a measure which can affect no man living. My honourable 
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and learned fiiend seems to snppoee, ikat tlie Irish pariiameirt iiflbiBd 
from all osiers on pomts of order ; «nd I-shoald infer that he thiidcs 
the Irish people difiered from the inhabitants of all other coimferieB, 
and entertained opinions repngnadt to all the prindples wbieh rege- 
late hnman actions. Bat, says my honourable and learned friend, 
^ I do not know whether Hm bifi is good or l>ad— I ha^e Mndlj 
feelings towardsit— I am not opposed to IL** But, to my mind, he pre- 
sented as ngfy aa appearsDce as I em mtnessed ; he eKhibited very 
little of that afiectlon and endearment 'whioh distingush a zealous 
fiiend from an adyersary. One iMag he eonld not at all eodore : he 
ooidd not bear the idea -of joining tMs measmre with any other ; he 
was opposed to it, because it had the appearanee of a bribe. But, 
the tune presses — a large majority even wll! not oairy the measore— > 
nothmg short of nnannnity will acoomp&b the otject— still he coidd 
not eottseflt, such waa lia sense <if duty, to tiie proposed measure. 
This reaQy appears to me standing a little too mnoh on the kn^t- 
«Trantry of logic. He w^fl not consent td miite a measnce which may 
be good, for an^t he knows, to another measnre, which, lie eimtends, if 
accomplished, mnst be ben^dal to the empire. T^s appears to me 
the Tery romance of deficac^, and if my hononrable and learned frigid, 
in addition to his ^her nmnerons avocations, shoold 4eyote his talents 
to the writing a novd, he mi^t, no doabt, irand a very interesting 
taie on his delicate embanaesment, and iatvodnce eome eentimrats, 
whicfa, akhongh extremdiy anitablB liiere, were ill adapted to die 
eob^ disensBioBB of an a0Beml)lhf1iIie'theHonse of Commons. 

Now, I will frankly state my ofMenisC this measore; and, in 
dorag so, I am not afraid of lairing my character for franlmess in 
the handte of the honse. ISj dadded opinicm is, that ttes measore is 
in the abstract good; but even if I thoo^t it, to a certain -extent 
infnitons, not nignst, bnt^ally in eome rei^ects ; or if I thoagfat it 
calculated to accom^h a greater good, I wonld adopt and sapport 
it, for the parpose of obtaiimig the Mghar benefit. That ismycreed : 
— ^ openlytivow it, and Urare is mtan honest soan in '^ honse iriio 
win oondnnn it. If y honoordible ^ani Searaed friend oomplains, iSiat 
we have joined -this meaeore to the emancipstaon •of the CladioBes, 
'Which has no natural eonneKionwi&it^ and he 'states it as a griov- 
iinee, that it jhonid be plaeed dose by ^ side^ the larger measure, 
imd^that the motions of tiie one must wmtrspom, the progress of the 
stber. Bat have they, m frtet, no eonnexion ? Now, we pf opeee to 
admit theOatholios to lite partidpafion erf theanistitiition-; and hew 
are we met ? -" What, '(say -enr oppeneifits) wil yon emancipate <iiis 
immense Oa&olic population, and a&ow "iihemob to rcsh in and tskQ 
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.possession t)f those Eeats?" And am I to be told tint a^raeosare 
which takes sway this power "fitmi the hands of the mob has no na- 
tural connexion with the great qae8<i<m of Catholic emancipation ? 
But, take the other view of the question. Snppooe the question should 
not be carried, I know of no other way in wliieh the Oaf^olixss can 
advance their cause, than through the agency of the 408. freeholders; 
so that, in fact, in every way in which the measure out be 'contem- 
plated, it is strictly and ^inseparably ccnmected with tfaeqiiaition for 
removing the Catholic disabilities. My honourable and learned Mend 
complained bitteriy of the cruel wtuation in which he was placed^ but 
I never saw a man in sncfhcircnmstances who appeared 'more happy, 
or who drew upon his own ridi resources in higher perfection. I 
never knew him disdainonore completely the consideration before him, 
and throw himself upon the energies of his own mind, and the extra- 
ordinary powers of his fancy "mid eloquence, than upon this rack of 
torture on whidi he placed himself, complaining of us for having 
taken him by surprise, by 'the unexpected intreduettoa of a measure 
I which, for the last tiiree 'months, every body well knew was intended 
i i to be submitted to the house. But now let us come to^e measure 
itseBf; and I would beg of gentlemen, idiatever their opinions may 
be, to exanune it in its own abstract shape. But, beforo I ^ter 
upon this part of the subject, 1 wishto make one observation. Should 
my right honourable fnend near me (Mr. Feel) tfaink this measure 
;not bad in itself, but likely to produce good, yet holding his particu- 
^BT opinions on</adiolic emancipation, I should not blame him if he 
resisted this measure, on the ground that his opposition would defeat 
the more e^rtensive question, which to his 'mind appears'fraught with 
evil; at'ihe same time, I must say, and I spei& it not in the nig- 
gardly spirit which is "Sometimes displayed of admitting sincerity on 
the ground of courtesfy ; I shaH not use that unoourtcous courtesy 
towards my right honourable friend ; 'but in the honest sincerity of 
my heart I say, that no man would be less disposed iAma my right 
honotrrable friend to di^at a measure which is good in itself, on ac- 
count of its connexion with any other measure to which he might be 
opposed. Wecomplain (^ Ihe act of 1793, which haa 'been so truly 
^esci^ed lyy die honourable member for I^uth, as having begun at 
the wrong ^nd, by letting in the rabble and shuttii^ out the higher 
classes-; <^e consequence of which has been, that the country gentle* 
men of Ireland let out their land, and subdivided it into smaUiree* 
iioMs. This wasthesystemwfaich led to ail the unfortunate conse- 
quences. If one of those poor wretches was prosecuted for perjury, 
his landlord went ball for hitn, and he was never heard of afterward 
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Was not this in itself an evil of a serious natare ? The next pro* 
ceeding is this ; and let the house observe, all these facts are empha- 
tically detailed in evidence, although my honourable and learned friend 
complains of want of information* The landlord gives this wretched 
being a freehold, which may not be worth forty pence, comprising, 
perhaps, an acre of land and a miserable hovel, the rent of which he 
conld never pay without the addition of his own labour ; but if he 
can earn 40«. a year on his land, he then swears he is a 40«. free- 
holder ; but should he refuse, the landlord teUs him, ^^ you must give 
up your land ; I'll not keep an idle, lazy, lubberly fellow, who will 
not swear he is worth 40«. a year/' Is the house, then, to be told 
that they are not to provide a remedy for this flagitious evil, because 
the dergy or the army, or even members of parliament, do not always 
adhere to the truth? — ^topics which form good subjects for amuse- 
ment when my honourable and learned fiiend wishes to indulge his 
fancy, but which are very feeble arguments against remedying this 
crying eviL I could not help thinking that my honourable and learned 
friend displayed somewhat of the alacrity of an advocate, in selecting 
from the wide range of his own imagmation all those popular topics 
that could be plied against the cause. The present system leads to 
the most painful consequences* At an election, the landlord says ta 
his agent, ^' Send those 500 men to the market." Generally speak- 
ing, they neither know nor care for whom they vote ; but, should his 
religious feelings be arocsed, should the priest be caUed into action, 
then arises a contest between the priest and the landlord, neither of 
them seeking to elevate the poor peasant, but to get possession of 
him. The consequence of wMch is, to insult the landlord and degrade 
the priest. But after the heat of the contest has subsided, the poor 
wretch retures from the religious excitement, and has to settle with 
his landlord, he has to make up his rent, he is unable to do it, and is 
dismissed ; and the result is, that the poor man is ruined by yielding 
to his religious feelmgs, and resisting the tyranny of his landlord. 
Thus the peasant is habituated to a perpetual contest with his land- 
lord, in which the landlord always succeeds. 

Are these things disputed in the evidence ? Do we want witnesses 
to prove that perjury has been committed ? Why, it was distmctly 
proved before the committee of this house— -a committee composed of 
persons of all opinions, who were inclined to probe the subject to the 
bottom. I have no recollection of any measure in support of which 
such satisfactory evidence was adduced before a committee. Do we, 
by the measure we propose, affect the independence of elections ? 
No such thing. On the contrary, we secure the purity of election. 
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I hold in my hand an account of the nnmber of persons restored 
for eight years in thirty-two comities, firom which returns were made, 
and what was the proportion ? In the year before the election, the 
proportion was of the 40«. freeholders, 18 to 1 of the 20^. and 50^. 
freeholders. The consequence of all this was, that the independent 
freeholders were overlaid, and the principle of election was wholly 
destroyed. The hononrable member for Gorfe Castle (Mr. Bankes) 
was so fired with constitutional zeal, which the courtesy of the house 
compels me to admit is great, but one particle beyond which I am 
not prepared to go, has declared, that he would rather expire on the 
floor of this house, than sacrifice one portion of his fine Runnymede 
feelings. I do adnure most ezceedmgly the fine spirit of the ancient 
barons, when it bursts out through the honourable member for Oorfe 
Castie. But I hope it will be some consolation toliim to learn, that 
this measure is not intended to affect England. There may be modes 
of managing votes in some of the towns in England ; but with Eng- 
lish towns I profess myself wholly unacquainted. At present, I ad** 
dress myself to the honourable member for Corfe Castie, and I trust 
his feelings will be appeased by the drcnmstances to which I have 
adverted. We propose no violent change ; the measure is to be slow 
and gradual in its operation ; the result of it will be the raising up 
a class of sturdy, independent yeomanry in Ireland, who, in the ful- 
ness of time, will be fitted for the same rights which are enjoyed, and 
wisely exercised, by the people of this country. This is the principle 
of the measure ; it disfi*ancMses no man ; it will produce no violent 
effect on the country ; and it is entitied to support, because it appears 
calculated, from the evidence which has been received, to give gene- 
ral satisfaction. 

Sir, with respect to one part of the evidence, my hononrable 
and learned friend has been much mistaken, I mean the evidence 
of Mr. O'Connell. I have read that evidence lately; and the 
meaning of it appears obviously to me to advise the committee not 
to meddle with the subject ; but this I understood to apply to the 
operation of the measure by itself without any other-^which no man 
would advisQr I do not wish to attach to the character of Mr. 
O'Connell more value than I think properly belongs to it. I must 
do him the justice to say that he enjoys a large portion of the confi- 
dence of the people of Ireland. I had very little intercourse with that 
gentleman until after the recent discussions in this hoase ; but, from 
what I have seen of him, I cannot hesitate to declare, in the face of 
parliament, that I do not believe there is any man less disposed than 
Mr. O'Connell to abuse the extensive confidence he enjoys amongst 
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his coantsyiiieity or more desiront to employ it for the benefit of hid 
comitry. I myself have been latdy in IreUnd, and have had mnoli 
interoonne with people of yaiione opinions as to the policy of the 
measure. They apposed to me to approve of it. It has also the 
snpport of my li^t honourable Mend (Sir J. Newport). There axe j 
many other Irish members mtting ronnd my henoorable and learned i 
fHend, who can inform him as to the operadon of the measure;- £ar U 
although I oannot sympathise with him, or suppose him in any im^ j ' 
pleasant predioament^ arising. &om a want of acquaintanoe with the- !j 
great genendl principles of this or any other important question, yet^ I j 
on the details of the measure, I nmst give him credit fi>r the most ab- | j 
Bdnte ignorance. However, he is surrounded by those who can best 
inform him ; and they, I believe,, with one or two exceptions, aro 
persuaded the measure will give general satLtfaction« Let him con- 
sult them, and still more his own ezcelleat judgment^ flin^g aside,, 
for the present, the aid of his rhetoric, and he cannot fail to arrive 
at a sound oondnsion. 

Sir, I need not attempt to describe the solicitude I avow mysdf 
to feel for the success of this bill* I haU. its accomplishment, 
not alone as it advances the hopes of the Roman Catholic, but I sin- 
cerely hail it with refbrence to the satisfaction it is calculated to impart 
to the Protestants of Ireland. I mean, that it is calculated not only 
to conciliate that portbn of the Protestants of Ireland who are friendly 
to the repeal of Catholic disabilities, but even those who still continne- 
adverse to its accomplishment. And here it is impossible that I 
should not express the heartfelt gratification that I, in common with 
all those who look forward to the completion of the great measure of 
Catholic relief, have felt at the great advance that question has re^ 
ceived, by the accession of such support as has been afforded to us by the 
vote of my honourable friend the member for the county of Armagh. If 
any one thing could excuse a feeling of envy or jealousy in my mind it 
would be, I confess, towurds him ; enjoying, as he does, the proud 
consciousness arising from his generous, manly, and honest declara^ 
tion. Betuming to this measure, my honourable and learned friend 
has adied, even though it should be coiq^led with the accomplishment 
of Catholic relief, who is the bold man that would venture to say 
that this measure will afford relief to Ireland.? I meet the interroga* 
tory. of my honourable and learned friend ; and, though I do not pro- 
fess myself as the votary of that extreme poUtical courage, which I 
have oitesk found to be more an indication of rashness tlum firmness, 
yet, with my conviction of the propriety of the measure— with my 
knowledge of the general impressions that exist in Ireland as to its 
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netesiitj-i^I am that bold man. I do in my conscience belieTd, that, • 
cenpled with the substantial meaanre ai relief it will not only con* 
cdiate the Catholics, bnt give increased secnrity toi the Protestants of 
Ireland. And here I have to complain of my honourable and learned 
friend, that in. the whole of his excnisive speech, he has altogether 
thrown ovt of his view what that secmity demanded* Bnt, though 
he dlEregarded it, it i& a consideration that I. confess has never been 
ont of my calcolation. To obtain the great measure of relief to the 
Roman Catholics of Irelandihas beea the objiact of my ntmost anxiety.. 
1 have becE. aiwaya aoiicitons fipr that, great acoomplishment — now, 
more than ever. I feel that a day shoi^ nol^be lost before the house 
carries this vote into effect. But, strongly as I feel its necessity, I 
am still persuaded, that if it were carried into effect, leaving an ex- 
isting distrust in the minds of the Protestants of Ireland, it would be 
a curse instead of a blessing. Let it be recollected, that in the pro- 
gress of this great cause, every foot of it has been reclaimed ground. 
It has made its way gradually— th&tnnmph of enlightened views and 
irresistible argument. And therefore it is that, since first it was in- 
troduced to the consideration of the legislature, there never was a 
moment when the result of such continued exertions was more likely 
to be fntstrated— -when the cap was more likely to be dashed from 
the lip on the brink of enjoyment^ — than at the moment I address 
you, by any indiscretion on the part of any honourable member. I 
beg my honourable and learned firiend to believe, that I think him in- 
capable of any snch intention. I never can forget his super-eminent 
services to the great causes No man who feels for the prosperity of 
Ireland and the secnrity of the emphre, can forget the important be* 
nefita which, in the exerdse of hia powerful talents, my honourable 
and learned Mend haa ^ven to those great objeots. But, without 
presuming to pronounce on the reasons, it was impossible not to see 
with regret, that even he is labouring this night under an effortwhich 
was emmently calculated, though not intended, to defbat the great 
object for which he had heretofore so powerfully struggled, and by 
so doing to dash from Ireland the blessing, the veiy moment that it 
anticipated its fulfilment. There are many other topics connected 
with this great question which press themselves on my consideration, 
but I feel that neither my own strength, nor my feelings of respect to 
the attention with which I have been honoured, will permit me to 
intrude further on your patience. I leave, therefore, the question to 
the enlightened judgment of the house. 

The BUI was zeod & aocondtiixiA byanuLJority of 4S, and piooeedfid /7an pas9tt 
with the othtt wiogs. Qa thai 2iid of May> the houae resolved on the motioa oC 
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Lord Frands Levison Gower, that it was expedient to pensioii the Irish Catholie 
dergj. All English statesmen hare had a conTiction, dnce the Catholics flzst 
began to grow into a political power, that the pension would be the real "goldea 
link" between the conntries. We find even Peel in this debate almost advocate 
ing its adoption — uTffng only the necessity of obtaining some chnrch patronage 
to the crown. " It was toa hard if the King were to have no voice in the appoint- 
ment of a bishop with a salaiy of £1000 a year.** The scale of pension proposed 
was, £1500 to an archbishop ; £1000 to a bishop ; £300 to a dean or vicar f 
fh>m £200 to £120 to a pansh priest; and £60 to a curate. Flonket warmly 
supported it with a few pithy sentences — ending the debate by declaring, that 
such a measure would be '^ a buttress to the Established church." On the 11th 
the Relief Bill was read a third time and went to the Lords — ^where^ as we have 
already stated, it was rejected on the second reading. 



CATHOLIC RELIEF. 
June 10, 1828. 



In May, 1828, Sir F. Burdett, after three days* debate, carried a motion for 
Emancipation in the House of Commons by a majority of 12. Immediately 
afterwards a conference with the House of Lords was agreed to, and on the 
motion of the Duke of Wellington, lords were appointed ^to confer. On the 9th 
of June, tbe Marquis of Lansdowne introduced a motion for legislation on the 
basis of the Commons* resolutions, and Flunket, who had been called to the 
upper house in the preceding year, made his first appearance in the House of 
Lords in support of the motion. He was preceded in the debate by J<ord 
Manners, whom he had so often bemldered in the mazes of his marvellous logic 
in the Irish Court of Chancery, and whose unflagging hatred to the Catholic 
claims was just beginning to relax under the wdght of that tremendous popular 
pressure, which caused Wellington and Peel to give way. Lord Lansdowne*s 
motion was rejected, but in the next month, O'Connell was returned to parlia- 
n^ent for Clare, and the positions ceased to be tenable. 

I AM anxious to take the first cpportiiDlty that fairly occurs, of re- 
peating my unalterable conviction upon lais question. The noble and 
learned lord behind me (Manners), last night stated the result of his 
observations, after a residence of twenty years in Ireland, and I am 
satisfied that he uttered, with perfect truth and candour, the conclu- 
sion at which his mind had aiTived. I hope that your lordships will 
permit me, after forty years spent in that countrj^ in active life, pub- 
lic and private, official and unofficial, in parliament and out of par- 
liament, with the fullest opportunities of observing the deportment 
of all classes, to state my unalterable conviction, that unless this 
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agitating qaestion be disposed of bj some conciliatory adjostment, 
there is no hope of prosperity, tranquillity, or even safety for Ireland, 
If any person has arrired at this decision, that under no circum- 
stances, at no time, and accompanied by no conditions, he can and 
ought to do anything for the Boman Catholics— that person is en- 
titled to vote against the proposition to-night. Unless he has arrived 
at that decision, I do not see how it is possible to refuse his support 
to the motion of the noble marquis. 

I have listened with the most profound attention to the able, tem- 
perate, and dignified statement of my noble and learned friend who 
has just taken his seat. Part of it I heard with the most gratified 
feelings ; because I did think, and I still hope I am not mistaken in 
so thinking, I saw in the resistance he felt it necessary to make to 
the proposition, some distant gleam of comfort, some secret hope, 
some latent opmion in his mind, that there were circumstances and 
securities, if time were ^ven to look after them, and if the search 
were made at the proper season, which might render the adoption of 
some measure in favour of the Catholics admissible. On the other 
hand, I felt extreme regret and dbappointment at other parts of his 
speech, because, if I could agree with him in believing that we can 
take no step for the admission of Boman Catholics into parliament, 
and into office, without the destruction of the Protestant establish- 
ment in Ireland, I, who have supported these claims almost from the 
first moment I could think, would abandon my andent and con- 
firmed opinions, would ishange my side and become as determined an 
opponent to concession, as I have been its most anxious advocate. 

I look on the Protestant establishment of Ireland as a fundamental 
principle of our imperial constitution. I take it to have been unal- 
terably settled at the Union, and that to talk of changing the Pro- 
testant reli^on of Ireland without shaking the Protestant establish- 
ment of the empire is idle. I speak no new language, now that for 
the first time I have had an opportunity of delivering my sentiments 
> the presence of the right reverend bench ; I utter but the opinions 
I have entertained and expressed in the other House of Parliament. 
I think a religious establishment essential to our well-beilig, and that 
without a dignified establishment in times like these, religion itself 
would be degraded. I am, therefore, persuaded, not only that the 
establishment is necessary, but that the rank, affinence, and dignity 
of the hierarchy are important to our best interests. I think further, 
^at its power and influence are and ought to be so great, that unless 
that hierarchy be connected with the state, it may be too poYrerful 
for the state ; and hence the necessity of maintaiuiag that connec- 
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don for the benefit of the state. On these grounds, and not for may 
fancifnl and theoretical reasons, assigned bj some' writers npofn this 
snbject, I never for a moment wonld consent to anything which 
should endanger the Protestant establishment. 

I ftirther feel that the Protestant establishment of Ireland is t&e 
very cement of the Union ; I find it interwoven with all the essential 
relations and institntions of the two kingdoms; and I have no hesita- 
tion in admitting that if it were destroyed, the very foundations of 
public security would be shaken, the connection between En^and and 
Ireland dissolved, and the annihilation of private property most fol- 
low the ruin of the property of the church. 

I should be happy to suppose that I had misunderstood my noble 
and learned friend, in the interpretation I put upon the latter part or 
his argument ; and I repeat that if I thought with him, that the con- 
sequences of admitting the daim of the Boman Catholics would be 
such as he anticipated, I would now and for ever resist them. I am 
most anxious to relieve my own mind, and to state the grounds on 
which I can do so satisfactorily, firom thb terrible alternative ; and I 
trust your lordships will excuse me, if I go a little back, and briefly 
call your attention to that period of our history so much adverted 
to by my noble and learned fiiend— I mean the period of the Bevo- 
lution. 

The general drcnmstances under which that glorious evient occurred 
are so weU known, that it is unnecessary for me to do more than 
^ shortly advert to them. At that date, this Protestant country took 
up arms in support of its civil and religious liberties, against the 
li^tted and despotic monarch wbo had endangered both. She took 
up arms, as she had a right to do, for that purpose, and she succeeded ; 
but let me remind your lordships, that that success would probably 
have been more than problematical, if the energies and patriotism of 
the people of this country had not been sanctioued and stimulated by 
^t strongest motives of religidus duly. The union of patriotism and 
religion produced that success. What wasvthen the situation of Ire- 
land, of Popish Ireland— of the unfortunate natives of that country ? 
I do nob advert to this point for the sake of reviving ungrateful 
recollections, but beeaose it is necessary to my ailment. When 
we come to sit in judgment upon the conduct of the natives of Ire- 
land, we should do it not with feelings of resentment against them, 
bat of shame, remorse, and self-accusation against ourselves. These 
are the assessors whom we ought to call in, to-aid ns in arriFing at a 
dedsion, and in passing a just sentence of atonement. 

Ireland was once in possession of an nndefiled religien ; &ee from 
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Bopeiy «ad Papal usmpation. Yoa forced upon her pore Christianity 
jQur own Gonraptions and. sapoEStitionB, and joa taught her to con- 
sider fieirselfyoiiirs^not meseljby right ef eonqaeet, but by Papal right.. 
Withtrnt reference to her habits or opinioDs, yon compelled her to» 
veoeiVa your cormpted religion. As knowledge ad^wiced, we became' 
prepaiftd for a change ; and here the Refbrmatibn was effected with 
<^ fyi consent and approbation of the people. They understood audi 
appKBciated the blessing of the reformed reMgion ; bat the other un- ' 
fortamate portion of the empire had been* 1^ in. a state of ignorance: ! 
and barbaissm, and in this condition they natniolly turned and ad- 
hered to the Gorroptions and superstitions which, in the first instance,, 
jovL had forced npon her. Then yon forced thO' Reformation upon 
her, without any regard to the habits and opinions of the people. 
When, therefore, she some tine afterwards found a Popish monaroh 
<Gn the t^one of England, she refused to take up arms i^ainst him^ 
because he professed the same religion. Had the Irish possessed an 
enEgfaitaned philosophy, they migbt, perhaps, haye known that it was 
better to sacrifice their religlbn'to^their patriotism, than their patriot- 
ism to l^eir religion; but, in: such times, tfa»t was too much to ex- 
pect from human nature, and accoiidkigly, not oiih^ did they not take 
up arms against a Popish king,- but iki&y tooik up arms in his behalf. 
They wore sobdaed ; and what were die duties; at that period, de- 
Tolying upon the^Eoglish government? The greatmen of that day had 
a mostdifficdt task to accomplish. It wasimpossible that they should 
treat the Roman Catholics of Ir^and as good snbjects; they bad' been, 
not as against the king, but as against the English government, in a 
4Btate of armed resistance, and they eould not sp&ly be admitted into 
parliament or into office. It therefore beeaiDA requisite by an act, 
49trictiy speaking, of injustice, but injustice compelled by rigid ne- 
<;es8ity, to exclude them i&om parliament and from office. But let 
me remind your lordships, and particularly the learned earl (Eldon), 
who is taking notes of what I say, of what was the state of the law, 
as it existed at that lime. At the Revolution the Irish Catholics 
were in undoubted possession of the privileges of sitting in both houses 
of parliament. I shall presently have occasion to observe upon the 
apptiosftion of these two laws to the BInglish ; but I am now speaking 
only of the Irish. The 5th of Elizabeth, by whi^, for the first time, 
the oath of supremacy was made necessary for admission into the 
House of Commons, never existed in Ireland. From the Reformation 
down to the 2nd William and Mary, a period of 130 years, the Irish 
enjoyed the undisputed privilege, not merely in pflontof law, but prac- 
tically^ of sitting in parliament; they were also, though not, perhaps. 
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head of tLte goyemmeat held oat expectations to the Bomaa Catbo- 
iics, that they would be admitted to political power ; bat at that 
period hopes were encouraged t^at ihe fUjuon would be the jneaa» 
of facilitating the acqoifiidoB of privileges iwhich they could otherwise 
never have a chance of a^oying. When the act of Union was car- 
ried I had a seat in the Iia9h parliament ; I was then a young man^ 
aad I felt it mj daty to oppose 4t 9 I am &ow an old man, bat .iin« 
der the same cironmstances^ were they Agaia to oocnr, I should adept 
the same cofurse. As, -howeveri the Union was oarrkd, we ought to 
do oar atmost to fender it pet£iM)t and pamanent. I thoughtin the 
year 1800^ that it was a meast^e of p^ty ; that it would not be 
acted npen fairly, and Chat the inferior oountry would be obliged to 
suffer without redress. I have been most happily disappointed. I 
know of BO instance in which the interests of Ireland have beea 
brought nnder the consideration of the Imperial Parliamen!t» in which 
those interests have not been attended to wii^ justice, with favoor, 
and almost with partiality. 

Then, I may naturally be asked, if both countries have been sO' 
prosperous under the Union^^if mAoy privfleges have been given to 
Ireland by it— if the markets of this country have been thus !0|>ened 
to her produce, why is she not satisfied, and why, by maddng these 
claims, does sl^ attempt to disturb the harmony of ^e empire? I 
answer that the Irish OathoUos, by making these claims are«vinchig 
their gratitude for baiefits eonfenred npon them, ^md tiiat they are 
the necesfittry consequenoe of the situation in which they are placed. 
If they aspire after the'li0nours of the state, in order that they may 
serve l^eir common country with advantage, it is not only consistent 
with the policy but with the dictates of human nature. If, sjb you 
say, you bavo gpven the.pi^Dtection of the law to the GathQUc-^if you 
have admitted him into the possession of wealth and power, and yet 
have excluded him from office on aooount of his religion, which yon 
say neoessariV nakes him a snlgeot aot worthy of oonfidenco, not 
worthy of a seat in parliaments-is he to feel himself satisfied, or 
rather, does he not show his gratitude by asloAg for more ? I should 
think him most base and unworthy to be free, if he were not to ask 
for more if lie weno ^ceiie ; but H should jiot believe in his sincerity, 
and should tikni^ him a base and deceitfol hypocrite, I .should think 
him a difigraoe to '^e oountry, if he were not to ask for all the pri- 
vHegea of the rest of his countiymen. 

I have been told, and tit has been more than tonce mentioned in 
the course of this debate, (hat tbere js a differenoe between. civU 
rights asftd /poliioeal powftc. There is^ ig my opinion, no position 
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wore at vuiaiice with the iiindanMntal prindples vt the constitatioii. 
Political power is the guardian of ciyil rights* The civil rights of 
subjects are not lounded on anj written law^ bat arose ont of the es- 
sence of the constitntioit. Where is the famr on which the rights of 
Protestafttft to seats in parliament are fbonded? There may be, and 
there are, laws to regidsting the right ; but the light itself rests on 
thexsommon principles of the consti^tion. Tfant right, like othm, 
may be modified According to circumstances ; but stUl, enjoyment is 
the general role, exclasion is only the exception ; and those who de- 
fend the excksioa are benad to prore its justice by nuddng out its 
expedient. Onr constitution is anything bat an establizhment oi 
castes* The whole of it vests and is supported on the free admission 
of all the people to its benefits. The Thvone, the Commons, and the 
Horae of Loide, all rest on this fundamental principle of our eonsti- 
tation, and by this it has been preserved from the fate of other 
ooantries. We have heard of palpus councils in cither coantries, 
whi<^ have been changed into oligarchies bj trenching too much 
on the executive, or into courte of justice by permitting the executive 
to intrude too far upon their privSege ; Imt the grand principle of 
our constitution is, that the eeveral orders fall back upon the people, 
and are, I may say renewed by them. What is the construction of 
your lordfthipi^ hoose ? Is it not gradually renewed and strength- 
ened hy an infusion from the body of the people — of those who are 
amspicnoos for their merits, for having served the country, or the 
poFwer of serving it by their wealth ? The hasis they rest upon if 
tiitat of public opinion ; and their impiKyvemeat is lounded on popular 
staiminu The lowest man in the state may, by hk owu merits and 
the*exerciBe of his prwogativeon the part <k the sovereign^ become 
a member of this hoiaee. What a proportion of your lordships ha^ 
been ele«°ated to liie rank of the peerage in the late xeigal ibid 
does it become those who have heen thus taken from the people to 
talk of castes? With what face could I thmk^rf usmg the pmilogo 
which has been conferred upon me hj patting my back to the dcfor 
to shoulder put the Di&e of Norfolk? Shame on the ingenuity whidi 
could so coDStme the four corners of the great charter, as to turn it 
lo the exclusion of Hke deacemdants «f those freemen by whose WB^ 
' dom and valour it was obtained I The position agamst which I ton- 
tend, is that most erroneous one— -that one set of men in a free state 
should have political power, whilst others should be excluded. This 
is a.state of tfamgs so intolerable, that it is not in human nature te 
benr H. The sut^'ccts of the most abscAute despot may, under a be- 
neficent nder^ he h&ppy ; but it is impossihle liiat men living tnder 
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a free government can feel themselyes otherwise than in a state of 
degradation, when they find they are debarred the exercise of their 
privileges as freemen, because they are said to believe in a religion 
which is saperstitioos and idolatrous. ' In sqch a state every comfort 
and enjoyment they may have will be smothered with indignation at 
the privations to which they are exposed, and the grouids on which 
their exdnsion is defended. Gin yonr lordships then be surprised 
that you are called upon, year after year, by the Boman Catholics, 
for the removal of the disabilities under whidi they labour ? I have 
at all times endeavoured to moderate the zeal of my Roman Catholic 
countrymen, by recommending them to make their approaches with 
temperance to the hostile opmions, and even the unjust prejudices, of 
those who are opposed to them in this country ; but I should greatly 
abuse any influence which I may possess amongst them, if I were to 
advise them to cease then: application altogether. The best advice I 
can give is, that they should never cease to pursue the assertion of 
their claims, until they obtain a full recognition of their rights. 
If there is any effect of their exclusion which I should view 
with the greatest alarm, it would be, that their voices shall be no 
longer heard in support of thdr just clauns* That, indeed, would 
be a danger worse, not only than any which result from their exclu- 
sion, but than any which could well be imagined from their admission. 
What, I would ask, is the state of Irish feeling now on this subject ? 
It is well known that in the pursuit of this one object of emancipa- 
tion, an intensity of feeling pervades the whole of the Catholic popu- 
lation of Ireland, no matter what their rank, condition, or state in 
society. They all join in this pursuit with a degree of unanimity 
which has no parallel. Laity and clergy are alike assodated in fol- 
lowing the same object. Over a body tiius united, a few individuals 
have acquired an influence, by which they have the power to exdte 
them to almost any object they may think proper. I would ask your 
lordships whether that is a £|tate of sodety which ought to continue in 
Ireland ? Are we to hold our laws, our liberties, our safety, at the 
discretion of those individuals ? Is it a state in which so important 
a part of the empire should be allowed to remam ? Your lordships 
may complain, that a few persons should possess this power over so 
large a portion of the people. Why, it is not unreasonable to ask, 
should a few lawyers, who have only their zeal and then: talents, 
possess this extraordinary influence ? Your lordships will find, in 
answering this inquiry, that you yoursdves are the cause. The peo-. 
pie are united, because they are aggrieved. They associate and send 
forth thdr complamts, because they consider themsdves injured ; and 
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your lordships may as well endeayoar to avert the ciirrent of the blood 
in the human body, as to prevent those complaints, as long as 70a 
snffer the grievances out of which thej spring to exist. As long as 
there are wrongs to be redressed, there will be public assemblies of 
the people to seek that redress ; and, in those public assemblies there 
will be leaders, vying with each other in the race for vulgar popula- 
rity. If one sees that he is outstrifiped by another, he will endeavour 
to do something to render himself more agreeable to the passions, 
which, for that purpose, he will be disposed to excite. Do your lord- 
ships object to this state of things ? Their demagogues are the spawn 
of your own wrong. Yon yourselves have created it, and, instead of 
looking on persons thus engaged as objects of justice, you should ra- 
ther consider them as victims to injuries of long standing. 

The question then, to be considered is, what are we to do in this 
case ? Are we to stand still, or go backwards, or go forwards ? To 
stand still is impossible. We must then either go forward, or go back- 
ward. " Go backward,'* said the noble lord, " Go backward ! re- 
enact the penal laws, and outlaw a large portion of the people." Ex- 
cellent tyranny, if it were possible. Make war on your own resources, 
and tarnish the honour of the country, by weakening it in such a 
cause. War, my lords, and for what ? War, which, when you had 
carried to a certain extent, you would have to begin again. War, 
which would leave you a guilty spectacle to scoffing and exalting 
Europe. Do your lordships suppose that what is passing in Ireland, 
is an object of indifference to the continent of Europe ? Do you sup- 
pose that our excellent constitution, and the unexampled prosperity 
of our career, has made us the love and not the envy of the world ? 
There may be some foreign statesman who, taking up his glass, and 
viewing the dark spot in the western horizon pregnant wit£ the ma- 
terials of the coming storm, thinks not that it will break on him but 
for him ; but I would answer for it whh my life, if there should be 
an invasion of Ireland, that the Irish ^ople will be found true to the 
king and the constitution. But, why so ? Is it by virtue of the oath 
of supremacy, or the oath against transubstantiation ? They may in- 
voke all the saints in the calendar without giving you much benefit 
by it ; but you will be entitled to theur support, by reminding them 
of the events of ti^e last filj^y yc»9i:)B, during which, in measures of their 
improvement, yon have endeavoured to counteract the blighting ef- 
fects of the penalties and persecutions of the preceding eighty. You 
will be entitied to it, by the hope of freedom which they see yet held 
, out, and the prospect that their difficulties will, at no distant day, be 
wholly removed by your liberality. 
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I am mott aoxiottsnot to introdnce any tofuc which has not aten^ 
dency to condliation, bnt I cannot help remarking on the inconais- 
tency of the argnmentB of di?ided allegiance, and that which is ad- 
mitted on all hands, namdty, that the Boman Catholics are good sub* 
jeets. This admission is made without your loidships' house ; bnt 
then it is nOtoiioas that out of this honse a strong &eling is exdted 
against the assumed disposition of the same individnals, by the recital 
of the persecutions and fires of Smithfield« I do not mean to state 
that any of your lordships wonld be disposed to ayaii youiselYes of 
the prejudices arising on this ground ; bat it cannot be overlooked, 
that while many of you oppose the Catholics on one ground, the only 
tie they have on the pnblic voice in their siqxport arises'irom another. 
I cannot pass over in this place, the use which has been made of the- 
name of Mr. Pitt, and the manner in which the authority of his alleged 
opinions have been dealt with. This statesman, whose acts are well 
known — whose speeches and opinions are recorded and matter of 
history — is now held up by some of his admirers iu support of a 
cause which he never advocated. . The principles of that right hon- 
ourable gentleman on this question were, I should have imagined, well 
known, they cansed his retirement from the councils of a sovereign 
who loved him, at a time, too, when the country was engaged in war^. 
in the issue of which his £uQie was conmiitted. Yet, with all this, 
his name has been made the watchword of those by whom the very 
contrary opinions are held. I do not mean to impute to those noble 
and honourable persons who have been made, perhaps, m many cases, 
the unwilling sharers in those orgies ; but I must say, that they are 
deq)ly refl|K)nsible by whom this unfounded cry has been set up. 

LoB]> EuxxBT— I daha my shave of tfaftt impatstioa. 

LoftD Pi;uNK&T assured the noble and learned 4ord, that all he f4tt 
it his duty to state on this subject, he said in good feeling towards 
hhn, send without meaning it in any way offensively to him, for no 
man bad a higher respect for flio eharaeter of the noble and leamsd 
lord, than he (mlert«ned. His argument was, that it was extusmely 
unfdr to hold out Mr. Pitt as the eaemy of Catholic emancipatiooy 
^d to asflodate the general principles of that etatesman with apposi- 
tion to the ifiesibuie. 

Lord Sldon denied 4lhat he hsd sohdld out theopiiiioB of Hr. Pitt. 

IiOBD Pjuuneet— -Hiat is exactly what I wanted to hear. But 
whoever sent forth such an erroneous opinion to the countiy is deeply 
answerable &r it. Another insinuation is, that Protestant ascendancy 
is opposed to radicalism, and the inference sought to be obtained Is * 
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that those who snp{»ort the one are opfposed to the other. This also 

is extremelj unfair ; because it is well known^ that maoj who are 

suicerely opposed to ra^»ilisiQ mte as sincere in support of emancipa^ 

tion. J will now call the attention of jonr lordships to a .book which 

has been laid Ibefore the pnbHc, contatiusg a number of letters which 

passed between the late king and one of the members of his council) 

rating to iihe oonsttentious scruples entestained by the sovereign, 

as to whether he would be justified in refusing his assent to certain 

measures which might be proposed by the houses of parliament, and 

whether sudi assent >would not be a yiolation of his coronation oath. 

Now it appears to me, that in the lifetime either of the late king, or 

of the member of the eouncil to 'whom the letters were addressed, 

their publication would not have been justifiable ; and I also tlunk, 

that the representatives of the noble lord in question were not justi'- 

fied in placing them before the public 

Lord KtaxYOS — May I be permlttad to say a few words ? (cries of '* order, 
order.") 

Lqbd (Pluneet-*^! meant distinctly to convey to the noble lord 
my opmion, that the publication of these letters was not proper ; but 
in doing so I never intended to isoaivey anything that was personally 
offensive. I must repeat, that the publication of letters tending to 
iafiuence a measure before parliament, by putting dn opposition to it 
the opinion of the late king, was not a fur mode of dealing with the 
sabject. When I say this, I mean no insinuation against the Sincerity 
of bis late majesty. They are theconsolentiouB opinions of an honest 
man, and the mode in ^whieh they .are put is calculated to endear his 
memoiy to the people, and prove him a worthy member of the house 
of &iin8wi(^ But it is miserable to think of the use that has been 
made of that opinion, and how the ear of royalty may be abused in 
some cases ; for his majesty was made to believe, that he 'had no 
light to assent to the ^measure to which the letters referred, and that 
such assent would be a violation of his coronation oath. The opi- 
nions of Iiord Krayon were those of a sound lawyer and an honest 
man. What hcsaid was, Uiat it was not incumbent -on his mt^esty 
to refuse his assent to <the repeal of those acts, when the house of 
parliament in proposing that repeal considered it for the benefit of 
the country. In the same view he mentioned that the repeal ctf the 
Test Act might take plaoe without any breach of the coronation oa(& 
or the aot of Union. His 'lordship added-^it seems to me, that the 
judgment of the person who tal^es the coronation oath must determine 
whether Aoy particular statute pFoj)osed does destroy the government 
of the Estabtii^ed church. It seems that the oath, couched in the 
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general terms in which it is found, does not prednde the parties sworn 
from exercising a judgment whether that he is bound to maintain 
win be essentiSly, or in any great degree, affected by the proposed 
measure. The noble lord thus left it as a case whidi might be de- 
cided by the exercise of his majest/s judgment, acting by the advice 
of his responsible ministers. 

I now come to an act upon which much stress has been lud— I 
mean the dOth of Charles II. That act has been made to bear an 
overwhelming influence on this question ; for it is contended, that it 
forms one of the fundamental principles of our constitution. If that 
be so, what a frightful step has been already taken ; for the House 
of Commons has more than once passed a bill for the repeal of part 
of that act, and therefore has agreed to a measure contrary to the 
principles of the constitution. It will be necessaiy to reliere your 
lordships from such a dangerous consequence as must follow, if the 
principle to which I advert be true. Now I deny that the SOth of 
Charles IL is such a measure as it has been described. It was not 
an act passed with reference to Ireland ; for the exclusion of Roman 
Catholics fit>m seats in parliament in that country did not take place 
till some years after. But I will prove, from le^slative records, and 
from the history of those times, that the 30th of Charles II. was 
not then, nor afterwards, considered a fundamental principle of the 
constitution. It was passed at a period after the Restoration, when 
the sovereign was suspected, and not unjustly, of being imbued with 
Roman Catholic principles. Your lordships know, that the first at- 
tempt made at that time, in consequence of the supposed opinions of 
the monarch, and those that were known of his probable successor, 
was the bill of exclusion, and that having failed, the 30th of Charles 
II. was substituted. Now, what does that act say? It states that 
many of the mischiefs that had accrued to the country had arisen 
from Popish recusants having access to the throne; and declares 
that as a reason why the oath of supremacy should be taken as a 
4ualification for seats in both houses of parliament. I do not denj 
that such an oath may have been necessary at the time ; but I will 
ask, whether that measure has ever been declared permanent and 
unalterable ? The first legislative measure which referred to it aflter« 
wards was the 5th of Anne, when provision was made for the demise 
of the crown ; in the absence of the successor, a regency was pro- 
vided, and the regent was declared to be disabled from giving assent 
to the repeal of certain acts. The first of these was the act of Uni- 
formity. Mention was made of the 30th of Charles U., but that was 
rejected. Is not this a proof that the act was not considered penna* 
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nent and mialterable ? The act that was considered permanent, the 
regent was prevented from repealing ; but with respect to the other, 
it was left, like an ordinary act, to the discretion of the government 
of the day. The next act to which I shall refer is that of the Union 
of England and Scotland. It was by that act declared, that the 
church of England and the chnrch of Scotland were to be considered 
permanent and unalterable in those countries. But no mention wa^ 
made of the 30th of Charles II. ; and when the commissioners pro«' 
posed that the oath should be taken in Scotland, it was refused, and 
the words were added— until parliament shall othervnse provide. 
I have thus, I conceive, redeemed my pledge of proving that that 
act was never considered a fundamental principle of our constitution. 
It was, as I have observed, passed to prevent the danger of Popish 
recusants having access to his majesty. Now, the 3 1st of the late 
king took away recusancy, and gave to Popish lords the privilege of 
access to the sovereign ; and if "that act had gone a little further, it 
would have repealed the whole of the 30th of Charles II., and left 
your lordships little trouble on the subject. This act of the 31st of 
the late king, was two years afterwards extended to Scotland. Here 
there was a repeal of the very ground on which the 30th of Charles II. 
was passed. The object of all these acts, and their only object, was, 
to exclude the temporal power of the Pope : and in all the acts which 
have been passed relating to Ireland, there has been an express pro- 
vision that they shall continue until parliament shall otherwise provide. 
I think I h&ve now disposed of all that relates to the 30th of 
Charles II., and redeemed the pledge which I set out by giving. 
The noble and learned lord who preceded me, seems to put upon the 
oath of supremacy an interpretation different from that which I put 
upon it. I think it impossible to take it. My idea of the oath of 
supremacy is, I confess, that, in the strict and literal sense of the 
words, it is impossible to be taken by any person; for it not merely 
denies that any foreign power '' ought to have any authority, eccle- 
siastical or spiritual, within this realm ;" but it denies even that any 
foreign power " hath" any such authority. Now if we admit that 
there are Roman Catholics in this countiy, the Pope must have spi- 
ritual authority here. In the nature of things he must exercise it. 
We may deny his right, but we cannot deny his power while there 
are Roman Catholics in the country. The intent of the oath, no 
doabt, was, that it should be an absolute denial that any foreign 
power exercised any temporal or spiritual auth(»ity, as to the estab-- 
lished religion of this country. It is perfectly correct, with reference 
to that church, to say, that no foreign potentate hath or ought to 
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have any power or aiith<Mi^, ten^rai or spiritnal, orer ifc ; bat, as 
to the i^i46ual ooneerns of a sect, which was not at that time reoog- 
nised by the law, we did not prevent them from submitting to foreign 
aathority, nor could wo do k. And, my lords, I will ask, does l^e 
king of England exercise any anthoiity in the spiritual concerns of 
this sect, or could he do so without the sanedon of parliament ? Cer- 
tainly not, according to the words and nature of thafr oath ; and, as 
long as it continues, the Pope must haye that power. I only state that, 
aec^Nfing to the words of the oath, and to the Mature of things, this 
must be ; but do I mean to advance that this oath is uncontrollable ? 
No; OB the contrary, I think it most important that this power 
should be placed under the control of Che state. I think it is a danger 
for which a remedy ought te be provided. I think it a ^rmidable 
thing that there should be an iqtereourse between the Roman Oathdlics 
of Ireland and a foreign power — ^an intercourse which, at present, may 
be innocent, but for the mischievous effects of which hereafter nobody 
can jHretend to answer. I say, that, when any specific measure comes 
befbre your lordships for discussion, I shall join most heartily in re- 
quiring that the app(»Btment of the Catholic clergy should substan- 
tially, if not by direct form, rest with the present system of domestic 
nomination, under the control of fho state; I agree with noble lords 
in believing that dae^r may result from the authority now exer- 
cised by ihQ Pope in these appointments ^ but the noble lords feel 
that this furnishes them mth a good argument against removing the 
Boman Catholic disabilities, and they had rather have the danger 
and the argument, than adopt a course of proceeding which would 
hav^e the effect of doing away both. For myself, my lords, I cannot 
conceive how anybody, anxious to guard the Protestant establish- 
ment, can refuse entertaining this proportion, or joining hand in 
hand with me in earrying it into effect. On the subject of additional 
securities, I am strongly impressed with the conviction that some 
arrangement ought to be made with the see of Rome, by which, in 
the appointment of the Bomsor Catholic clergy, a substantial control 
should be given to tho government ; they should be rendered respec- 
table in the eyes of their flocks, and, for that purpose, a competent 
provision should be made for them by the state, not absolutely and 
independently, but, like the Begium Donum, granted to the Protestant 
Dissenters. . To this last point some objection may be made on the 
score of our finances, but I can assure noble lords, that they will 
incur much greater expenses by keeping up an army, which, in 
quieter times, would bei wholly unnecessary, than would be necessary 
to support the whole of the Catholic clergy. If caution and jealousy 
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be thought to be vafonnded on the part of the Protestant go- 
vomon of the country, still that k no reason that thej should 
mA at once be ooncedei. 

I listened with deep-attonllon the other erening to the ebserraetions 
made bj a right reverend prelate (the Biediop of Dnrham) on the sub- 
ject oi divided alle^nee ; bat I have not been able to collect wiiat 
has been the exact danger i^t he apprehends, or wliat he thinks 
Vkxfy to happen inimical to the constitntion of Mb conntry, through 
tile interference of l^e Pope. The only instance I hare heard of, in 
which the authority of the see of Bome is at vananoe with the law 
«f this country, relates to marriages. It is held by that power, that 
eertain marriages which, according to the law of this country, are 
pedeetly valid, are whotty iUegal according to the canonical as it is 
there professed. But this is merely an opinion which does not inter- 
lace in any degree with the civil rights oi parties ; it does not affect 
tiie le^unacy of children, nor their right to- inherit their parents' 
property, but only expresses the censures of the church against parties 
who are Imng in what i» thought to be a state of sin. Thk is the 
fibigle instance which has been adduced; but if there had been more, 
they would have added little weight of argnnmnt, if they had been of 
a similar character. They are altogether too msignifieant, as weQ as 
too few, to weigh in the minds of statesmen who have an object so 
important to gain as the restoring peace and tranquility to Ireland. 
. My noble and learned friend on the woolsack has said that l^e 
Bomaii Catholics decline to give any securities whatever, and that 
this- circumstance decides him in voting against them. He says, that 
it entitles him to take away from the ranks of the advocates of Ca- 
tholic emancipation, the great names of Pitt, Fox, and ethers. All 
that I can say to this is, that they did support the measure, and aU 
tjhongh tiie event has not happened, to whkh the noble lord alluded, 
in tihetr lives, it does not follow that they woi^ have reteed to continue 
their support, because it had happened subsequently. As to one of 
them, my view of the matter is borae out It was in 181^, that the 
secniities proposed were refused by tl^e Catholics ; but Mr. Canning 
continued to support tbeir cause, and this encourages me to hope, 
that, if they had lived, they would also have continued their support, 
even if the Catholics had refused what was demanded of them. But 
I do not think they did refuse. It is said to be the opinion of the 
great body of the Catholics, that they ought not to give these secn- 
ihies ; but the opinion of the Catholics as a body should not be taken 
from what is said in public meetinga, or frt>m what faHs from the 
demagogues and leaders at those meetings, into whose hands we have 
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thrown them. Neither ought it to be inferred from their silence when 
those opinions are expressed ; in which, they do not perhaps, concur, 
although thej dare not contradict them. I confess I think they ought 
to do 80. But it is really a matter of no importancCi whether they do 
or not agree to the securities. It is for your lordships to do what yoa 
feel to be right and just. If you think that the measure may be 
safely adopted if accompanied by securities^ it is your duty to pass 
it, without any regard to what the Catholics may think of those se- 
curities. This, I contend, is one sound principle of legislation. Every 
great body ought first to ascertain what Is right and expedient to do, 
and this being ascertained, to carry it into efiect. I am as certain as 
I am of my existence, that the great Catholic body would not hesitate 
for a moment to adopt the securities that may be proposed to them. 
But we are asked, how is it to tranquillize Ireland ? I answer, that 
if any noble lord thinks the sole object of this measure is to tran- 
quillize Ireland, he is totally mistaken. The object of it is to do an 
act of justice. The tranquillity that may ensue is accessory, and not 
the principal object. Ireland^ no doubt will then be tranquil, but 
nobody can suppose that this proposition is by itself to be considered 
as a panacea which is to produce immediate and everlasting peace. 
Ireland will still be Uable to be disturbed by the angry passions ; but 
there will not be that hectic fever which mikes Ireland a dead weight 
upon this country, instead of being, as it might be, an accession of 
strength and wealth. There are some other topics on which I wish 
to touch ; but I have occupied so much of your lordships^ time, that 
I will now conclude. I meant to have made some observations on 
the Catholic Association. I brought a bill into the other house of 
parliament for putting down that association ; but it must be remem- 
bered, that I did so in the belief that that measure would be accom- 
panied by others of a salutary nature. It has not been accompanied 
by any such measures ; and I am free to say, that if the bill for put- 
ting down the Catholic Association were now to be brought down 
to the house, I should not feel myself bound under existing circam- 
stances to vote for it. I am convinced that any measure, other than 
that which is intended to be founded upon the resolution before the 
house, will fail of accomplishing the tranquillization of Ireland. If 
the discontents and disturbances are stopped up in one place, they 
will break out in another. Nothing can repress them but expedients 
so rigorous that they will be inconsistent with a free country. The 
only effectual method of calmiug and defeating discontents is by tak- 
ing away from the discontented that pretext which their wrongs give 
them. 
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March 13, 1829. 

At last the hour of victory arrived. The king's speech of 1829 reooxnmended 
X>arliament to review the laws imposing civil disabilities on the Catholics, with a 
view to their removaL A second bill for suppressing the Catholic Association 
having passed both houses unanimously, on the 6th of March Peel made that 
great act of humility, his speech introdudng the measure of Catholic emancipa- 
tion. His motion for a committee was carried by a majority of 340 to 160 votes, 
and in a. few days the bill was introduced. Meantime the intolerants in the 
upper house uneasily watched the proceedings of the Commons, and Lord Eldon 
tried to pass the time by a motion for an account of the Roman Catholics in 
England who have taken the oaths under the act of 1791, and in Ireland under 
the act of 1793. The Chancellor spoke on the other side, and was followed by 
Plunket 

LofiD Pluneet said, that aflter what had fallen from the noble 
lord who had just sat down, and after the observations which had 
been made by the noble and learned lord who had preceded him, he 
could not avoid trespassing npon t^eir lordships' attention for a few 
moments. He shoidd feel it his duty, in the first instance, to apply 
himself to some part of that very extensive range, into which the 
noble and learned lord who had introduced this motion, and the 
noble lord who had just sat down, had thought fit to go ; and, with 
regard to many of the observations which had fallen from those noble 
lords, he must say, notwithstanding all his respect for those noble lords, 
that they wandered much fi:om the subject unmediately before the 
house. Many of the observations of those noble lords applied to a mea- 
sore which had passed that house, and which was now beyond their 
lordships' reach, and to another measure, which was not as yet before 
them, and respecting which any discussion for the present was, to say 
the least of it, out of place and irregular, and one into whkh he did not 
imagine the noble and learned lord would have strayed. Hu Ivod sup- 
posed, that the word ^' constitution" would have been struck ou!» kA 
die observations of the noble and learned lord for that night ; an<? 
yet all the observations made by that noble and learned lord were 
founded on the assumption, that the measure which had been recom- 
mended from the throne to the consideration of parliament would be 
subversive of the constitution of Great Britain. If this were not 
the proper time (as the noble lord himself acknowledged) to discuss 
that measure — ^if the period for its regular consideration had not as 
yet arrived — ^was it, he would ask, right or fitting, that observations 
like that should go forth amongst the lower orders in this countrj^ 
and that the poor, the ignorant, and the imeducated, should be taught 
to believe that a measure which had been deliberately recommended 
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from the throne would ink)late the xxntmation oath, and sabvert the 
Protestant constitution of thb eonotry ? He would confess that he 
was somewhat alarmed when he heard the noble and learned lord sajv 
that ^* upon his own knowledge he could say tliat his majesty's con- 
sent would neyer be given.'' His apprehensions were greatly excited 
when the noMe and learned lend had proceeded thus &r in the period; 
but the sentence ended in a way frai^scNily (Mtidfactory to bim, and he 
was suiie to aU noMe lords !n that house ; namely, *^ that his majesty's 
consent would never be given — ^to any measure calculated to subvert 
the Protestant constitution of this country." The noble and learaed 
lord might, if he pleased, exercise for the future Us talent at pii»- 
phecy, but he was not much indined to attend to the noble and learned 
lord's lucubrations in that way ; for he could not forget that last year 
the noble and learned lord had thought proper to give utterance to a 
prophecy, when the bill for the relief off the Diss^tera was before 
thdr lonishipfi, aind the result only proved — how much the noble and 
learned lord had been mistaken. The other noble lord had cont^Kfed, 
that the government of Irriand ought to have pttt down the Oal^oMo 
Association, and that they possessed the power to effect that object. 
He was sure it wouM be soine consolation to the noble marquis who 
had lately held the reins fA government in Ireland, and to his noble- 
friend who sat behkidhim {the Marquis Wellesley), that they shared 
the censure pronounced by t^e noble lord, witii aU the governments 
thait had existed in that country since the rdgn of Henry 11., and 
that the oensure had been spread out by the noble lord en so lazge a 
space, Uiat bat a small division of its weight could be allotted as their- 
respective portions. He should eodeavoar to rescue the government 
of that oouiitiy-^the two noble peroonages that had been aladed to^. 
and the distinguished pereons that had preceded them in the gKsv^ss^ 
ment of Ireland, from tihte ui^ur aspersion which had been cast upon 
them. He ne'9«r remembered a period, as long as he was connected 
or acqudnted with the govwniieat of Ireland^ when tin laws wens 
not faii^ly administered ; and he wodd msuntain that the vices which 
presented the full, and complete, and satisfactoty admuiistration el 
the laws of that Ksountry, were to be found in the laws themselves; 
and that it was absolutely impossible for any government to administer 
such a system of la^ws, bo as to give satisfaction to the country. And 
here he could not avoid remarking, that no observation had ever done 
more miacy ef amongst the people <^ Irehuid, or had diffused so great 
ii^disreqpeet for the laws of that oountry, as anobservatioa whidi had 
M^ from die nol^ lord who i^ke last ;*-*ttainely, that '^ui Irelaad 
th^^e was one law for fke lich} and anodier law £ar the poor ; and 
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siaA iM)6h were ei|i»;)Iy ittHadnnnidteFed.'* ^at observntitm had passed 
in£to a f)B07«i^, and it iras regularlj Isrought forwai€ ^ia eveiy cast 
of :attaok upon <the Gonstiitctted aathoFitiBS "of ^the coim%rf . Now, he 
twonldtsaf, thatoo saoh^pidDciple had be^ acted 'apon m Iceland. 
Me had had a better opportmiitj of obsemog Iftie^jBtem of gBTem- 
jnent pmrsned there, l^an the noble lord's two years' residence in that, 
-eonstrf afforded hkn, and he ^wofM say, that no charge ooiid'be more 
Bnfomided, and tfmt 41m ktw dn l^dand h!ad been admlmstered eqiiallj 
land dmpartiaity^ The iiet)le lord Jbad arniigBeditbe M^h goremment 
fo(not pattmgidownttbeClalholiek Assodiidcm. It'wasimpos^iblefor th» 
govaiiflnenttof liiatcosBtiy to pat4own the association by-force of the 
eKiflting law:, «r by wiy Imr, tlffongh the ordlnasy flieffium of the legd 
tribBiHds 'of tthe consftry. fie^as therefor^ of 'opinion, that the mode 
of proeeedang recentQy adopted for pntlmg down the association was 
s 'Wise one, inasmuch as it aismed the 'government >with a summary 
fKxwer ^ put down that (body, «nd to r^ireBS any moiidfestaition cf 
leelifig which lits eKtinctioa m^bt be odonhtted to exmte. If here- 
after there should be evinoeda (Ssposition in Ireland to Tebel against 
thait law, or to e>7ade it, let not snch dispositioa be impated to the 
Earners of l^e law, but to those who told the people that they conld 
drive not merely a donfeey^caott ^nt a ooach and six throngh it* 
HjUkb noble and learned lord, iodtead^f giving his assistance to render 
that law effectual, told the people <of Irehmd that it was a ifiimsy act, 
wMdi they coidd -easily evade. Was it the dnty of the noble and 
ksimedlord — of a person of great eicperienoe and legal research-— 
mstead of derotixig his aM^ention tolilaos iarw, wHfh a view to Tender 
it cfldcidatBd for the objects it was intended to aoeomp^sh, to-come 
down, as be had done, to that house, aftw it had been passed, and 
to state tiist It was so imperfect that it would be ea^yevaded P The 
Boble lopd^ho spoke last had insiniiartied, that, under the principles 
of the existmg common law of the land, the association con^d have 
been put «down. Now, it would be sartdsfactory to bin, and no doubt 
to thdr loiob^ps generally, to l^Km from that noble lord any pro- 
ceedii^ at <ecimnKm law, l^wlii^ tthat body could have been pi^ 
down, fie ^odd not say, thaX; « great portion of the proceedings of 
the association was not icontcaiy to 1^ common law, 'bat he would 
asainilain tiiat «a indlctiDetft against the assodaftien would be uU^ly 
■Bdienal^le «s « prijiciple of common law. It was the law that the 
people oouM only be represefited in pai&braent. If, therefore, any 
iMuly as^imed a Tepcesenitative capacity, and perfermed the fcmcdons 
of paxlianient it woidd, in so doing, violate the spint of lite comm(Hi 
law, But tbe assMtioiL that wfawe partkalar laws ireie framed 1» 
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exclade a people from being represented in parliament, any body tliat 
represented them for the purpose of petitioning for redress of their 
grievanceSy came within the principles of the common law, he would 
utterly deny. If the noble lord would point out to him a page in 
the common law — ^in that body of tradition and written law in which 
it had been handed down— in which it was laid do?m as a principle, 
that any portion of the people of this country should be permanently 
excluded from parliament, he would engage to show the noble lord^ 
in the next page, a prindple recognizing the perpetual exist^ce of 
a committee for sending forward complaints and presenting petitions. 
In looking at the petitions from the people of England, he was satis- 
fied that they were entitled to the utmost respect, and they were 
more entitled to respect, as they manifested the strong attachment of 
the petitioners to ^e Protestant constitution of this country. So 
far the petitioners were entitled to respect and attention ; but when 
they proceeded to express their fears, that a measure for Catholic 
relief would endanger the Protestant constitution of this countiy, he 
did not think that this house was at all called upon to defer to their 
judgment on that subject. The privilege sought by the Boman Ca- 
tholics was admission to the constitution. They sought not to do 
away with any means of security, or to take away any of the privileges 
possessed by the people of this country. But i£ it were a portion of 
the privileges of the people of this country, that any portion of the 
people should be* shut out from the benefits of the constitution, and if, 
to take away from the Catholics the privilege of sitting in parliament, 
or of filling offices in the state, was to confer a privilege on the Protes- 
tants, he would say, that it was downright robbery and injustice. If 
you should take a thing fix>m A and give it to B, that was an act of 
unqualified injustice ; and so the principle which recognized the ex- 
clusion of the CathoUcs as a privilege belonging to the Protestants 
was one of robbery and injustice. 

Did the noble lord mean to say that the people who had as- 
sembled at these meetings to prepare anti-Catholic petitions, who were 
gathered at parish vestries and parish meetings, were persons compe- 
tent to instruct parliament as to the true law on these points ? Let 
the noble lord, when he came to argue this question at the proper 
time, go himself into all the points connected with the laws and the 
constitution ; and let him then show, if he could, that the measure 
for the removal of Catholic disabilities was calculated to shake the 
foundations of the constitution of these realms ; but to say that the 
lower orders of the people could give information to the house on 
these mysterious, he would call them, and higher classes of public 
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policy, WAS ladicronslj absurd. Let noble lords but for a moment 
reflect npon the nature of the nnion between Great Britain and Ire- 
landy and they mnst at once perceive, that it was a dangerous mistake, 
to say that the opinion of the people of England shonld be committed 
against the rights and privileges of the people of Ireland. He would 
not say, that at the period of the Union, there had been an express 
understanding and agreement with the people of Ireland that it would 
be followed up by the measure of emancipation, but there was cer- 
tainly a very general expectation that, as soon as the Union was 
passed, a measure of that description wodd follow. Lord Oornwallis, 
Lord Gastlereagh, and Mr. Pitt, who had been principally instrumen- 
tal in having the Union carried in Ireland, when they found that it 
was not to be followed by emandpation, retired from the councils of 
his majesty. Now, let dieir lordships suppose, that the Union had 
never been carried, and that the parliament of Ireland stOl existed ; 
and suppose a measure, restoring their rights and privileges to the 
great body of the Irish people, had obtained the assent of the crown 
and of the parliament of that country, would it be endured by the 
Irish people, that they should not regulate their own concerns, because 
the opinion of the lower classes of the people of England was against 
the measure ? The persons who ascribed dangers to the constitution 
from this measure would never think of doing so, if the Union had 
not existed ; those persons adopted a line of proceeding calculated to 
shake the foundations of that Union, and to raise up a principle of 
national hatred, which, combined with the principle of religious hatred, 
would operate doubly against the liberty, happiness, and peace of the 
country. He would now take the Hberty of makmg a few observa* 
tions, in reference to the motion which had been introduced by the 
noble and learned lord. He must say, that that noble and learned 
lord had not dealt with the question with his usual frankness. The 
noble and learned lord said, that his measure did not deal with Ire- 
land at all, while the greater portion of the noble and learned lord*s ob- 
servations were applied to the system which had been adopted in Ire- 
land, to give the Catholics the opportunity of obtaining admission to 
certain offices and privileges, on complying with certain conditions 
imposed by the legislature. With regard to the argument which the 
noble and learned lord had raised on the point respecting the succes- 
sion, it was sufficient to state the simple facts, to afford a full answer 
to the noble and learned lord. In the year 1774 an act was passed 
which required from the Roman CathoUcs a declaration to support 
the succession of the royal family. After that act was so framed in 
Ireland, the act of 1778 was framed, and he would call their lord- 
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diips' attentMm t» the form o£ oiXh which was employed ia that act 
. — ^tke Idtb G«oi^> III^ «• 6. Bj that act the exact phraseologf <^ 
the Iriahf aeft of the 13th and 14th of tho kiag was adopted; and he 
would begr their lordships' attention to the mode ia which, tha^ act of 
the 18tk of the kiAg wasi passed in this, eoaaixy^ It wa& introduced 
intot pariiameiMvnat by the advocates of the Boman Catholics. — ^it was 
broHght forward by tiwo distinguished men. at that time, who were re* 
nrarkabk for thek devoted attachment to the Protestant establish- 
ments of this- eonntry ; he alluded to Sir George SaviUe and Mr« Dmn.- 
ning. That 90t was taken ii^p^ by Lord Thudow, who was then attoc- 
ney-gen^nal ; who. said, he would give his best attention to ilk, ancL 
would follow it up throqgh all its details. Under such circamstancea,. 
that aot was passed in Qreat Britaia, and,, unfortunately,, it was aftec- 
wwrds followed up by the Irish parliament, and its very phraseolog|r 
adopted. What olivet could there be for that consjoracy, the exis- 
tence of which the noble and learned lord would seem to suppose? 
They pledged themselves to support the succesuon to the throne ia 
the House o£ Hanov^, but as the words ^' being Protestants" wero 
omitted, it was at onee to be assumed, that these Catholic conspira- 
tors had provided for an oocasion when some member of that hooea 
might become a Papist, and when, the other members r^nainingPro« 
tBstants, it would be open to the Catholics to join the profoasor di 
their own creed, and support his claims to the crown* It was for 
anch an improbable, such a wild and ludicrous purpose, that thej 
must believe tiie existence of such a conspiracy. After the act of 
1778 had been adopted in England, then came the act which passed 
in the Irish parliament in 17.82 ; and he would beg to call their lord- 
i^ps' attention to that act. The act of 1782, finding that the prer 
vious act of the 13th and 14th. of the king had already provided a 
declaration for the Catholics, and that the language of that act had 
been adopted in the English act,.proceeded upon, the authority of the 
act of the 13th and 14th of the king,, strengthened by the. act of 
1778 in England, to enact. in these words: — ^' that, whereas,, alL such, 
of his majesty's subjects in this kingdom,, and all persons whatsoever, 
who shaU hereafter take and subscribe the oatii and declaiation pre- 
scribed hy the l3th and 14th George III., ought to be considered 
good and loyal subjects, of his majesty." There was the eonspkacy L 
These were the conspirators who, by taking, this declaration,, were en-, 
titled to be considened.good and loyal subjects of his majes^ I 

The aot then proceeded to enable those who subscribed and took that 

oatb to fill, those situations and obtain those privileges,, which were 

'^thtjQ opened to them on such conditions. He next came to the, Irish 
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act of 1793. In ike meantime, th& English aett of 1791 had been 
passed, iiif which the words " being Protestants" were introduced 
after the words '*the IMnoess Sophia, and the heire of her body." 
The aobte lord who spoke last had said, thait he' had known Oatholics 
•objeet to t^e that oath. He knew not upon what andioritj the 
noble lord stated that circnmstanee ;; bnt it was remarkable, that it 
wa» the first time that he had ever heard of Kbe objection having been 
made. As for the aot of parliament itself, it was strong enough. 
The noble lord contrasted it with the Irish act of 1!793. Previous 
"to the passing of that act, the Boman Catholics of Ireland had pub- 
lished a declaration, disavowing, in the most unequivocal terms, the 
odious and revolting doctrmes which had been imputed to ilhem. The^ 
act of 1793 was not introduced by an advocate^ of the Roman Catho- 
lics. It was an act brought forward on the authority of government, 
and introduced into parliam^t by Mr. Secretary Hobart. A right 
honourable gentleman, now no more, at the thne said, that it would 
be a good thing to embody in it the declaration made by the Catho* 
lies c^avowing the odious tenets imputed to them. The suggestion 
was adopted, and diat was* the oniy oath to be found in the act of 
1793. The oath framed for Boman Catholics by that act, and re- 
quired #0 be taken by them, mast be considered by them as a degra- 
dation in itself; for it conta^ed the disavowal of the most abomi- 
nable and odious doetrinesw But the act of 1793 did not first intro- 
duee the other oath wMdi was at present taken. The act of 1793 
aaid, that the persons who abjured those obnoxious tenets, and who 
took the oath prescribed by the former act— the 13th and 14th of 
the kittg-^should be entitled to aU the privileges which the laws then 
<x>nferred on Roman Catholics. Fromi what he vras now gobg to 
state, their lordshipsr would see what credit was due to the assertions 
of l^e noble lord. In the year 1813, a bill fi)r Catholic emancipa- 
tion was intioduced by his lamented and eloquent friend, the late 
Mr. Grattan. The bUl was eriticised by the agitators in Ireland. 
They quarreled with a great part of its enactments ; and they 
«avmed most against the details of the' bM; yet, though the oath 
proposed! by Mr. Grattan was similar to' that contained in the act of 
179 1, theynefver mentioned it among their objections to the bill. "What 
had taken place between 1792 and 1812 to cause such a change in 
the sentiments of the Catholics ? It remained^ indeed, for the noble 
lord, and those who* had informed him that the Catholics objected 
to the oath iir the act of 1791, to state what' had occurred between 
1793 and 1813, that had effected such an extraordinaiy change in 
the opinions of the Roman CathoHc body. In^ the Catholic biE which 
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he (Lord Pltmket) proposed in 1821, the oath of the act of 1791 was 
not introdnced in terms ; for the frame of that bill was different from 
that of the bill of 1813. In that bill of 1821 that oath was not in- 
troduced, as he proposed a common oath to be taken both bj Catho- 
lics and Protestants. The oath which he proposed in that bill was 
intended, with slight alterations, to be taken respectively by Protes- 
tants and Catholics; and such an oath rendered that of 1791 unne- 
cessary. In the bill which he introduced in 1825, and which passed 
the House of Commons, the oath of the 13th and 14th of the king 
was agdn resorted to. In the year 1825 there was no such con- 
spiracy of Catholics as that represented by the noble lords to have 
existed in 1793. Indeed there was not the shadow of a conspiracy 
ever suspected by any one, until those noble lords went so far back 
as 1778, endeavoured to rake up the ashes of fifty years past, and 
thought it fit and proper to cast imputations on the loyalty of the 
Roman Catholics, who, he would take the liberty to say, were as 
little open to such an imputation, and had evinced as strong and un- 
impeadied loyalty, as those noble lords themselves. They had 
evinced their loyalty by deeds, by oaths, and by the continued pro- 
bity of their entire character. Sarely the noble lord would not de- 
scend to the level of the vulgar and ignorant crowd, and join them in 
asserting that the Catholics were not to be trusted on their oaths ? 
If the noble lord would join in such a vulgar and unfounded prejudice 
agunst the Catholics, and would then require them to swear to abide 
by a Protestant sovereign, the noble lord would, in that case, be ob- 
liged to say, that they had sworn falsely ; and where then was the 
utility of the noble lord's precautions ? He had no objection to the 
production of the returns moved for by the noble and learned lord ; 
but if the noble and learned lord, from the scantiness of those returns, 
should attempt to draw an argument against the Boman Catholics, he 
would tell him that he was much mistaken. The argument would 
be the same against Protestants as against Boman Catholics. The 
oath prescribed would not, in any instance, be taken by a Roman Ca- 
tholic, except for the purpose of obtaining some office, or getting rid 
of some penalty under the act. With regard to the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, it would be found that, in every instance, they had taken 
the oath prescribed by the act of 1793. Their object in doing so 
was to remove the penalty of premunire, to which they othermse 
would be Uable. So when an office, situation, or livelihood, was to 
be obtained by a Roman Catholic layman, for which the taking of this 
oath was one of the qualifications, it would be found that, in every 
such instance, it had been taken With respect to the Roman Ca* 
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tholie clergy in the College of Maynooth— <iipon which college heavy 
and nnfonnded slanders bad been thrown out, which he would take 
another occasion to refute and expose — ^not one of them had been 
three months in that college without being obliged by the superior to 
take this oath. In order to show that oaths of this nature had been 
only taken where a necessity for taking them as a qualification arose, 
be would move, as an amendment on the motion of the noble lord, 
for a return of the number of Protestants of the Established church 
of Great Britain and Protestant Dissenters who had taken the oaths 
of allegiance, abjuration, and supremacy. It would then appear, that 
Protestants as well as Catholics only took those oaths prescribed by 
law when they found them necessary as a qualification for some office 
or employment. Under the 1st of George I., c. 13, the Protestants 
of Great Britain were obliged to take the oaths of supremacy and ab- 
juration ; and this act was extended to Ireland by the 6th of George 
III., c. 55 (confirmed by the 21st of the same reign), which rendered 
it obligatory on the Protestants and Protestant rdssenters of that 
country to take oaths of abjuration. Now, in order to show^ that 
those men, of undoubted loyalty to the House of Bronswick, the 
Protestants and Protestant Dissenters, only took those oaths when, 
like the Catholics, with regard to the oaths of the acts of 1791 and 
1793, they had a particular purpose for so doing, he would move, 
that, in addition to the returns called for by the noble and learned 
lord, returns should also be made of the number of Protestants and 
Protestant Dissenters who had neglected to take oaths enjoined by 
the 1st of George I., and by the 6th and 21st of Creorge III., in 
Great Britain and Ireland, since 1813, the period of the noble and 
learned lord's motion. 
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April 4, 1829. 

The Catholic Belief Bill came to the upper house on the Ist of April, and was 
debated for a second reading next day. The Duke of Wellington led the dis- 
cussion with a distinct intimation that the king's government in Ireland had be- 
come impossible without Catholic emancipation. The two Protestant primates, 
Canterbuiy and Armagh, followed in opposition. The Bishop of Oxford and 
the Bishop of Salisbury succeeded — ^the first offering his resolute support, th« 
other his ** cordial negatiye** to the bilL After a debate of not very remarkable 
length or ability, the house adjourned to the following day. The great autho- 
rities of the Lords 'then, and on the third day, deliyered their opinions. The 
Archbishop of York and the Bishop of Durham commenced the discussion in ser- 
mons saturated with a thorough odwm theolofficam. The Duke of Susses^ mp- 
ported the government with a very learoAd and a very amiable essay on ht^ 
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IMBneenftioii. Tke lofty a&d stateBiiianlika aigameiKt of E«rl Grey iomedfi^tely 
IVMeded Lord Eldon raging with baffled bigotry, and uttering weird predietlona 
of the endless evils which toleration of Popery would be sure to introduce. 
Flimket appears to have been on the watch for the old Chancellor, and for a sig- 
■al opportunity of closing the great argament to which for so many yearshB had 
4svoted his mind. This speech en^ the debate, whieh decided the Ubertiea of 
tiia Catholic people of the empire. After a few explanations, and a brief formal 
reply from the Duke of Wellington, the houae divided, and the bill was read* a 
second time by a majority of 105. 

Mr lorcU — I aaaure your lordships tlrat I have not reserved myself 
for this late period of the debate, nnder the impression that I harre 
any claim to review the arguments which have been adduced in the 
course of it by noble lords who resist the proposed measure. But, 
my lordsy the noble and learned lord who has just safi< down, having 
repeatedly declared in this house, at an early period* of your discas- 
sions, and having throug)i the medium of this house loudly and de- 
cidedly proclaimed to the people of this country, that the measure 
announced by his majesty's government was opposed to the Protest- 
ant religion and the saibty of its establishment, and subversive of 
those fundamental' principles of the constitution which had beeu 
established at the periods of the Reformation and Bevohition, and 
having undertaken to demonstrate the truth of these assertions when- 
ever the proper time should arrive for so domg, I did think myself 
justified, If not bound, to wait for the fulfilment of that pledge. 

My lords, afiier the^ commandhig arguments of my noble^ and 
learned friend on the woolsack, and of my noble friend behind me 
(Earl Grey), I own I did listen with intense curiosity to the observe* 
tions of the noble and learned lord ; but I must say that that curiosity 
has been completely and agreeably disappointed: The noble and 
learned lord must excuse me for saymg—- and I say it with every 
feeling of personal respect for him — ^that the alarming denunciations 
of danger and destruction to our religion and our constitution, with 
which the noble and learned lord at the outset assailed this measure, 
Test at this moment where they originally did, upon the high autho- 
rity of the noble and learned lord, but unsupported either by fact or 
4urgumeat, or by parUamentaiy or historical doouments. Before, how- 
ler, I apply myaeif particuliaJly to this legal part of the subject, your 
lordships will^ I trust,, excuiie me, if I ventuve to make some gesecal 
observations on the subject r I shall not do so at any great length ; 
.bat» my lords,, after having anxiously watched the progress of this 
momentoua question for mora than thirty years^ and saaiog it now 
approaching, as I trust it is, rapidly and certainly to^its final consum- 
mation, I think I owe it to the house, to the aubjiect, and to myself 
i^ state aome of the gioundsdon which I rest iny support of it. 
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My lords, I ^mh to ^oceed at oaee to the ccasideration of tbe 

«etiiid ilaiCe in wbioh the ccHwltrj is no-Mr placed, and to jostify tbb 

prof osed mtmiure on the ground of ils adoption beiag neeeaeary fbt 

the saifety, if not for the actual existenoe^ of Irdtemd in oomexion 

with Great Britain. But a right iBverend prelase hias staited, tfa»t 

expediency is^ not & principle on whielk a stateainaii is justified in 

acting'; bat I think the right rererend prelate was nnder the nscest- 

43ity of finally admitting the exactness of the pfoposition stated by 

42m» of bis r^t leTerend brettiren, the Begina Piofessor of Oxford, 

tbat wh^ro no priaei^^ ef jnatsoe is violated, expediency k a sonnd 

pmciple of pdlktical< action. If this be so, i ask what pindple of 

laatke. is violated by the prssent mesBiire? Is it a ¥klflfcioo of jns- 

tiiC8> to admit nillions of the inhabitants of these conntries ,to the • 

{irK?ai0ge& of citiiSBnSk i have always understood the principle ef our 

^eottstitation, and of e^ery sound and free constitntion, to be that laid 

^wn by my noble firiend (Earl Gfe3r)and, as I now coUect^ not dia- 

seated from by the noble and learned l^i ; namely, that admission 

to parliament, to (^c^ and to franchisey ise tbe pdndple, and that 

exclusion from any of them is the exosption, amd that such exception 

can be justified ooly upon giomida of necessity or ef politieai expe^ 

dieocy of the highest degree. The people in this case daim a right 

to share in the making and administering those laws by wiiich thej 

are to be governed, aod this right can be resisted coi no otheff ground 

than that of & clearfy demonstrated expediency. They are exdaded 

it} is adotttted by acts of the iegisktnre, excused or justified only on 

tiie supposition that tfaep were expedient at the time of their enacts 

ment. But if it con bo shown that tho expediency on which the 

exebsion waa foonded has paseed away, or that thero are motii^vs of 

expediency fi>r the repeal of those laws, iiafinitefy transcending those 

which led to their cBaetment, what pretence can be fi>and for pio* 

>^d]iig us from acting on tho pnnciptes of si^t^ ef justice,, cf exp^ 

diency, and of neeessi^^ m tiie adoption of such measafe» as are 

appl^saUe to the actual cirenmstancea of tho country ? 

What then, my lords, is the state of Ireland? My lords,. it ie a 
great mistake to suppose, that for the last fifty years Lrefaind has, 
with reie^ect to her' civil concerns^ been badly governed. Ow the 
'Contrary^ it is bat jusdee to the Bdti^ gofwiunent to say, thai dleorw 
mg that period a wise and liberal system of policy has, in that 
ftapeet, been adopted. You hare opened to her^ without distinction 
«f i^rotestamt freoa Catholic, aU those dinnnels cf wealCh which flow 
irara unrestricted freedom ei trade-^on have given to all classes 0/ 
her people an equality of civil nghts-^jou have enabled her to ac- 
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camnlate all the great materials of national strength— yon have 
raised her from the state of wretchedness and poverty, and ignorance 
and abjectnessi in which the penal code had sank her — you have 
associated her widi yonrsdTes in the concerns of this great empire, 
and have kindled in the minds of her people all those prond and in- 
dependent feelings which belong to a powerful nation, associated with 
yonrselyes in thbse high dnties which so materially affect the destinies 
of the ciyilised woild. 

See then, my lords, what has been the conseqnence. It is this 
— ^that haying adyanced in this fiill tide of dyil prosperity, with a 
rapidity surpassing yom* most sanguine calculations, she is at this mo- 
ment in astate of political danger and disorganization without a parallel 
in th^ history of any other country in Europe. What is the cause 
of this strange result ? My lords, the statement of the eyil unfolds 
the cause and demonstrates the remedy. The state of things is ^^ un- 
exampled dyil prosperity, and unexampled political danger.** Where 
is the cause of this disproportion between the adyance of national 
prospeiitnr and the attainment of happiness and safety ? I answer, 
'< in the Laws ;'* in this, my lords, that the uniform course of the laws 
which regulate the ciyil rights of the subject, has been, for more than 
half a century, not only in adyance beyond diose which regulate their 
political rights, but in irreconcilable contradiction to their principles. 
Why, then, if yon see the mischief and the cause, there can be but 
one course as to the remedy, ^'put down the mischief, and correct 
the laws which produce it." The noble duke at the head of the 
goyemment has, therefore, most wisely proposed, and you hayemost 
wisely passed, a law for putting down the Roman Catholic Assod- 
ation ; but I say ^^ wisely," only because you follow your process of 
coerdon with the great measure of relief, which alone can render it 
effectual. That, or any other expedient which human policy conld 
deyise, must be impotent for any purpose of lasting good, so long as 
you leaye the great body of the people compressed into union, by 
grieyauces galling and insulting, and which it is not in the nature of 
freebom men to endure without complaint. 

My lords, the truth and extent of these mischiefs and miseries 
cannot be duly appredated by noble lords who haye neyer personally 
witnessed them. It is not that parties are opposed to parties, or sects 
to sects, or one part of the kingdom to another ; it is not like anything 
that I can trace in history; it mixes itself in eyery transaction in 
public or in priyate life, obstructs eyery duty, embarrasses eyery 
dealing, poisons eyery enjoyment, haunting eyery moyem^nt of busi- 
ness, of obligation, or of sodal intercourse. 
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My lords, the violent reclamation against the projected measure 
which has been made on the part of many of the Protestants in Ire- 
land, does not grow from a religions panic, or any apprehension for 
the safety of the Protestant establishment, as in this conntry ; nor 
again, from a sordid deure of monopoly, which I do not believe ex- 
ists to any considerable extent in either conntry. No, my lords, the 
feeling which, I frankly own, bursts spontaneously from the hearts 
of the great body of the lower chisses of Protestants and Protestant 
Dissenters, especially in the north of Ireland, is that of resentment 
at being deprived of the enjoyment of a sense of superiority, which 
has been bred by the law, and in which they have indulged for more 
thaEin a century ; the right of putting out their hand and pushing back 
their equals in their progress to an honourable station in society — a 
privilege from which they derive no substantial benefit, no advantage 
other than the luxury of insulting and degrading their fellow-citizens. 
My lords, it is this perpetual consciousness of legal superiority which 
elevates the brow of the Protestant, and corrodes the heart, and 
breaks down till it rouses to fury the elastic spirit of his Roman Ca- 
tholic neighbour. ^ 

My lords, in the higher classes of society, this feeling is corrected 
by courtesy and by those habits which belong to rank and to education. 
In this house (although I think I have heard the topic of idolatry 
pushed rather beyond its due limit,) the exclusion is justified onprln* 
ciples of state policy. It is said, ^^ You are very worthy and honour- 
able people, we respect you very much, but We are sorry that there are 
political reasons which require the continuance of your exclusion from 
the state." But in Ireland, my lords, and amongst the classes which 
compose the great body of the persons who exult in their legal supe- 
riority, the language is more offensive than even the exclusion. '^ You 
are an idolater — ^you are not to be believed on your oath — ^your reli- 
gion is odious, and corrupt, and unchristian. What claim can $fou 
have to be associated with us in the exercise of the privileges of free- 
hien I" " What !'* says the Protestant shopkeeper, " shall I think 
myself safe, or fairly dealt with, if a Roman Catholic judge has any 
9hare in the administration of the laws by which I am to be governed?'' 
What must the Roman Catholic gentleman feel, on the other hand ? 
^^ Am I fafrly dealt with, and am I to feel thankful when the law by 
which I am to be governed is administered exclusively by Protes- 
tants ?" It is not that they are not well and fairly administered, but 
the claim and the principle are founded in folly and insolence, and It 
is not in human nature that this daily and hourly claim of unmeaning 
Buperiority can be patientlv endured, and the very circumstance that 
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the refosal of the partioipator is so worthless to ihe Ptotestanty and 
that he lorfeito no adyantafe hy the participation, a^^gnavates tlae xe* 
sentmeiit of the Bonaa Giiholic, by markiog nore ^tinody ^ hat t he 
•xclusioa vests opon a principle of oaeJesB aid gratokoasi^^ W^Jij, 
then, my lords, ereiy iadividaal whose aaseatDiBiit Sb kindlod hy thtfwo 
piivadmis IS seasible that the braad which stigauitiBes ham sub aa in* 
dividual, is a religioas faraad which dishenonrs his entiiie aeot ; ^mh/y 
thea thm meeds no plaa of orgaaiaation io comlmie ail these IndiTi- 
daal diso<«teBts. TtQ combmatioo, and hostile comfaiiiatioa, •of tiie 
entire BoflMBi Catholic popalotiom is formed bj the laws; the ossnlt 
is ^vea by 4he laws. And thea when yon jee iU these individiial 
resentmeais embodied in one gpi^eataational OQaJederatioB, yon wonder 
at this monster 4afyonr own creatioOy and cry ont against those who 
do not pot 4owa theexistenoeof this ftrce, which is beyond thexeacb 
of the ordinary power of the state. lU^ lordsy peiBQns who, I doidit . 
BDt, meant w^, bat who were utterly austakea as to the real state 
of Irekad, told yon, "never mind, the people don't eare abont the 
thmg." A noble earl now no more, of whom I most erer speak wkk 
the highest respect, was misled by those assertions, and the aaswer to 
tiie qnestion on the secret oonmiittee in Ireland ^?as relied on, "Do 
the Roman Catholics attach the valne of this drop of ink, or of tUs- 
pen to the obtaining of Roman Catholio emanoipatioa ?** 

The noble aad learned krd who spoke last, has even now stated^ 
that Catholic emancipation was a pretence nsed by Jacobins and 
Radicals to cover then: real designs against the ooDetitatioa. 

[Here Loia EUinsaid that he^ad«H«dfid oaly to the iwiod of 1796.] 

iij lords, if the period of 1798 has no l)earlng on the present limes^ ' 
or on the present qnestion, why did the noble and learned lord call it 
to his aid ? In whatever degree heaj^lied it, I tlunk I am justified i 
in meeting it, and I cannot but observe that it seems whimsical to ! 
suppose that, if Roman Catholic emandpation was a subject devoid 
of interest, it shonld be resorted to as a colour for the purpose of ex- 
dting interest 

{[LosD Eldov made Mme fiirther observatioBsin the nature of a diadauner ct 
tbfi topic] 

My lords, I do not press the subject farther on the noble and 
learned lord ; nothing can, in my opinion, be more unjust than to seek 
to fasten^ either on individuals or on classes of individuak, opinions 
which they disclaim. But, my lords, the fact is now beyond contro- 
versy, that these absurd and useless ezclutfions have united the whole 
tody of the Roman Catholic people, from the higheait to the low^t; 
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omd yom. have formed hito a comfederaldon against yoit) a powerfol peo- 
pki, agitated bj tbe two moat aotlre standanEtB ihat ctm aflbet tiio 
miod-of liaaB.*— resentniaiit for iBsolt to tiieir peroons, and ior insalt to 
their religion. How then do they, and must they act ? By Gontrnmil 
claim agakust oontinnalgrievaaoe—Ksoiitinital meetings srast be had to 
^ve expresaioa and cifect to those daima'*— leaders disdngaished kf 
their enthnsiaBm and toleiMis moat acquire an aaoendaacy ; to main* 
taki titiat aaeeadancj they mnst invite or yield to everything that ia 
extravagant aad seditions ; and <tfaiis yon have ik^ Roman Catholic 
ABsociation^ wiith aJl its daiigttB and aUits IJceotioisaesa, necessarily 
fomied aad pwpetaated by your owaiawa. 

My lordsy yon can no longer atfect not 'to see this terrifying state of 
things. There eaosts at this saommtf ifr did esisk when this measure of 
graceand jostieewas annoanced--- •^ it fled^likea troubled spkit, at the 
very dawn of ooaciliati^i— -bat thtf» exists, sle^ng or waking, a 
power beyond the state; not a transient tnmidtaary movem^ not 
a casual rising against the peace, but a permaaent confederation, 
reatiog on the sympathies of the greiM; body of the people, indissda- 
bly combined for the attainment of jost objects which they never can 
abandon ; growing oat of the essence of your legalizing-^mvolving 
in their constitution every principle of nusmle, sacking into their 
vortex everything which is involved in the common ^evance, or 
which chooses to attach to it its own interests and passion, bidding 
for all the rank and property and talents and enthosiasm and virtue, 
and far all the folly and sedlti<»i and madness which are scattered 
throi^h the great mass of society ; which shall predominate, depend- 
ing on the acddental character of their leaders ; holding all the com- 
ponent parts of society in a state of ^solation, oncertain what may be 
raised to the top or what may sink to the bottom ; exciting the oc- 
oopiers of the soU, patting aside the proprietor, arming itself with all 
the powerful energies of religion, or defying all its wholesome influ- 
ences as best may suit the purpose of the hour. These, my lords, 
are the terrible ingredieats of that nanatural power which the vices 
of your exclusive system have engendered. That tbese desperate ele- 
ments of mischief have not burst upon as, we •owe to the vigiWce of our 
government, to the wholesome e^cts of the liberal policy by which 
you have ameliorated the condition of the peoplci to the ccmfidenct 
they have felt in the Rowing liberality of parliament, to the unwil- 
lingness of the leaders to involve themselves in any act of violation 
of the public peace, by twhich th^y themselves and the ceantry might 
be deaperately committed ; bat above all, under God*s providence, 
to the continuance of peace, and the absence of any foreign enemy. 
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Bat, my lords, this is a precarious tenure by which to hold the peace 
and safety of these conntries. This state of things cannot endure. 
The scenes which have passed in IreUnd within the last two years 
mnst not be reacted. 

Noble lords say, *' Tmst to time, and to wise institations for im- 
proving the condition of the people." My lords, there are evils for 
which time or wise institations can bring no care ; on the contrary, 
they most be more deeply aggravated every day and every hour 
My lords, in a wholesome and natural state of society eveiy acces- 
sion of wealth is a new pledge of pabfic safety ; bat, in the unfortu- 
nate perveMon of principles which constitates the character of the 
existing laws, the dangers and the mischiefs grow in exact propor- 
tion to the increase of all the ordinary ingredients of public prosperity. 
If I am asked, who are the most discontented and dangerous mem- |j 
bers of society in Ireland ? I must answer, and no person acqnunted 
with that country will contradict me—" Those who have most recently 
and rapidly been raised to comfort and opulence.'' Increase the pros- 
perity of Ireland threefold, and she will be three times as dangerous. 
The vice of your laws changes wholesome nutriment into poison. You 
must abandon the chimerical attempt to separate political power 
from those civil rights which are the foundation and substance of all 
power. You have undertaken the impossible problem of governing 
rational beings, surrounded by free institutions, upon the principle of 
their not being worthy to share in them ; to govern a free people on 
the principle of their being bad subjects, or to shut out the people 
who are admitted to be good subjects from all share in the political 
constitution of our representative government ; to rest the frame of 
government neither upon substantial power nor upon public opinion; 
these are solecisms gross, and exploded by the universal consent 
of mankind ; false in theory, and condemned by the acknowledged 
policy of eveiy free government in the world except our own. 

My lords, I cannot say that I have ever met with any person 
who directly asserts that the present state of things can continue. 
The noble and learned lord, indeed, has intimated that these evils 
may be cured by the force of the common law. My lords, I have 
again and again applied my mind to what has been asserted, or 
hinted by the noble and learned lord ; I have endeavoured to ascer- 
tain his meaning, and to find some practical application of it; and 
^vith every degree of respect for him, I am obliged to declare, 
solemnly and unaffectedly, that I am not able to arrive at the most 
distant guess at what he proposes, even as a means of punishment ; 
but with respect to the quieting or governing my unfortunate coon- 
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)iy, it is a perfect mockeiy. My lords, I defj the ingennitj of any 
man to find a principle to arrest the vital current of a people's jnsti- 
Bed feelings, or to prevent the demonstration of them. It has fdl the 
effect of cmel trifling (though I am sure not so intended) with the feel- 
ings of those whose lot is cast in the midst of the terrible crisis, to talk of 
applying ihe latent principles of the common law to the throbbing 
temples and to the dry and bnrnmg frame which is consuming under 
this unremitting hectic Let us not disguise the bitter alternative ; 
this terrible state cannot continue, and it must be put down, either 
by force of arms or by the repeal of the laws which inflict the griev- 
ances. 

My lords, of this alternative his majesty's ministers have chosen 
the latter part ; and in obedience to his majesty's gracious communi- 
cation, in which he has called on us to find a remedy for those evils, 
consistently with the safety of our establishments in church and state, 
the noble duke has proposed a measure which, in my judgment, is 
appropriate and adequate ; finding the evil in the unsuitableness of 
the law to the existing state of the country, he proposes to correct 
the law, and to do that which is the basis of the whole science of 
legislation — ^to accommodate the law to the circumstances of those on 
whom it is to operate ; and instead of leaving us exposed to the risk 
of some fearful hour of public difficulty, in which those thunder- 
clouds that hang over us might rush into collision, he has availed 
himself of this auspicious moment, while we are in profound peace 
abroad, and while yet the hostile parties into which Ireland is divided 
are unstained with the guilt and horrors of civil war, to submit to 
the consideration of your lordships the measure which is now before 
you. Whether it is fitted to produce those glorious results, it is for 
you, my lords, to judge ; but in this respect at least, it appears to 
me strictly to preserve the condition pointed out in the royal speech^ 
that it cautiously abstains from touching any part of our religious 
establishments, or from making any the slightest innovation ^upon 
any part of our Protestant institutions. 

It has, indeed, been very confidently asserted, that the Protestant 
church is endangered, and the Protestant religion attacked, by the 
present measure. I shall beg leave very briefly to address myself 
to the right reverend bench on this subject ; and I do assure them 
with no unfiiendly voice. I am sure they will do me the justice to 
acknowledge that my uniform conduct in respect to them entitles me 
to say so; and I should be willing, my lords, to lay this bill alongside 
the coronation oath, and I would ask to have any one iota pointed 
out in which the one interferes with the other. Does it propose to 
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take away from the bishops or clergy of this realm, or from the 
churches committed to their charge, any property or privilege mrhich 
by law appertain to them ? Does it propose to meddle with any 
article of their faith ? Does it introdace into their religious estab- 
lishment, or to any of its offices or emolaments, any person who does 
not acknowledge their creed or subscribe to their articles ? Does the 
admission of freeborn men and loyal subjects to constitntional rights, 
violate the laws of God or the true profession of the gospel ? Bat, 
my lords, the argument grounded on the coronation oath has been, I 
tlunk, in the course of the present discussions nearly if not altogether 
abandoned, and I shall not at this hour consume your lordships' time 
by any further observations npon it. 

But it is urged, that though the present measure does not directly 
attack the church, yet, by the admission of Roman Catholics into 
parliament, it may lead to such consequences. My lords, the right 
reverend personages who state their apprehensions need not be re- 
minded of the caution which is necesisary in the application of an ar- 
gument ; which refuses a present good, or submits to a present evil, 
solely from the apprehension of a remote and future danger ; what is 
present we know ; what is future we can only conjecture ; and every 
right reverend person will, I am sure, candidly admit to me that he 
should be well satisfied of the grounds of probability on which his 
anticipations rest, and of the reality of the dangers or mischiefs which 
he forbodes, before he refuses to act on the demands of present duty 
and expediency. What, then, are the grounds on which these appre- 
hensions rest ? First, on the supposition that the Roman Catholics, 
if admitted to power, would aim at the subversion of our establish- 
ment ; and second, that they might be able to effect that object. I 
will briefly advert to each branch of the supposition. On what prin- 
dple is it assumed that the Roman Catholics are enemies to our es- 
tablishment ? A most reverend prelate (the Archbishop of York) 
has candidly borne testimony to the virtues of those Roman Catholics i 
with whom he has happened to be acquainted; indeed, the right 
reverend bench in general have, in a manner which reflects credit ! 
upon them as gentlemen and as Christians, acknowledged the honoxuf < 
and probity of the great body of the Roman Catholicd Why, then, my | 
lords, they are wiillDg to swear, and by this bill they are reqaked to ' 
swear, that they will not use their privileges to disturb or weaken the 
Protestant establishment. Now, I really cannot understand what is 
meant by saying that a man is amiable, exemplary in the discharge of all 
the duties of life, and that he is a most worthy moral character, and 
yet that you will not believe him on his oath. Why then, if you will 
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not believe his oath or his assertions, look to his acts. Hare the body 
of the Boman Catholics done any act of hostility to the chnrch estab- 
lishment ? It is tme, as has been stated by the noble and learned 
lord, that in the eager prosecation of their political claims, very fool* 
ish and angry speeches have been made at public meetings, both by 
priests and laymen, with reference Co the Protestant chnrch ; and 
with great deference to the noble and learned lord, I have seldom 
known a pnblic political meeting in which very idle and foolish speeches 
have not been made ; and it is not perhaps much to be wondered at, 
if upon such occasions the Roman Catholics have retorted with vio- 
lence and indiscretion, the acrimony with which they had been as- 
sailed. But it is too much to say, that because two or three angry 
priests or demagogues have expressed themselves intemperately or 
indecently at public meetings, the feelings so expressed by them are 
in accordance with those of the whole Boman Catholic body. My 
lords, no body of people of any persuasion could stand such a test. 
The Roman Catholics, rely on it, whatever may have been said by 
any individuals of their body, have never attempted to offer any in- 
jury to the Established church, and they are ready to swearthat they 
will not. "No," the opponents say, "this will not do;" for they 
know the sentiments of the Boman Catholics better than the Boman 
Catholics themselves, and that they are bound in conscience and duty 
to subvert our establishment. My lords, this assertion is purely 
gratuitous ; it is not only unproved, but it cannot be proved. To 
show this it would be necessary, first, to show that the establish- 
ment of any religion is a matter of conscience or of duty. It is no 
such thing ; it is admitted by every one to be a matter of policy and 
of state regulation ; some will say of unwise policy, others, and I 
entirely agree with them, of most wise policy. But, wise or unwise, 
it cannot be a matter of Conscience or duty^ in the members of any 
one religion to make It an established one ; still less can it be a mat- 
ter of conscience or duty in the members of any one religion to over- 
throw the existing establishment of any other religion. 

But, my lords, the question is not truly put. I will not take upon 
me to say, whether, if the question were put abstractedly to a Boman 
Catholic, does he prefer a Protestant or a Boman Catholic establish- 
ment, he would not answer that he would prefer the latter. The 
Boman Catholic can have no particular fondness for the Protestant 
establishment as such, or so as to give it a preference to all others ; 
but the question which an honest and rational Boman Catholic baa 
to ask himself is totally different ; ho says, here I see the Protestant 
establishment subsisting in these countries for three hundred years. 
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I see it embedded in the state, and all its institntionSy that it could 
not be oyertnrned without the sabversion of the state itself and along* 
with it, of all the privileges, and rights, and liberties which I enjojr, 
and expect to transmit to my posterity under it ; and therefore 1 
have no hesitation in preferringaProtestant establishment accompanied 
bj all these enjoyments and blessings, to the wild projects of seeking* 
for a Roman Catholic establishment, at the risk of forfeiting them all 
—at the risk, do I say ? no, bnt with the certunty. 

My lords, every Roman Catholic well knows that the Protestant 
establishment of Ireland is indlssolnbly wonnd up with the establish- 
ment of England, and that neither the church of England nor the 
government of England will ever permit the Protestant church of Ire- 
land to be subverted. My lords, I take upon myself to say, that 
such extravagant notions, which could not be accomplbhed without 
heaving the British empire from its centre, do not enter into the con- 
templation either of priests or laymen of Uiat persuasion. 

So much, my lords, for the supposed principle of hostility. Let 
me now offer a few words as to the means of effectually acting upon 
it. The apprehension rests upon the supposition that such members 
of the Roman Catholics as will be admitted, that they will be enabled 
to sway the majority of both houses of parliament, for the purpose 
of overturning or essentially injuring the Protestant establishment ; 
that a constituency, of which tiie great majority is Protestant, will 
elect a number of Roman Catholic representatives, sufficient to effect 
this purpose, in the House of Commons ; that a Protestant kmg will 
raise to the peerage a number of Roman Catholics, sufficient to effect 
the same purpose in this house ; that a Protestant king, bound by 
his solemn duty and interest to protect his own religion, and that of 
the state and its establishment, will join in this conspiracy. If this 
apprehension refers to the representation from England, do they 
really fear that the Protestants of England will become parties to 
this league against their religion ? If to Ireland, is it to be sup- 
posed that any Roman Catholics returned after the passing of tlus 
bill, would be more devoted to the interests of the Roman Catholics 
than the Protestant members now returned by a Roman Catholic 
constituency. I cannot bring myself to believe that such apprehen- 
uions are seriously entertained. Do they forget the bill of rights, 
the comer-stone of our constitution, which has made one branch ot 
the legislature essentially, and unalterably, and exclusively Protes- 
tant; giving thereby a perfect and absolute security against even the 
possibility of any legidative measure subversive of the Protestant 
religion and establishments ? Do they forget that the fountain of 
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all execatire power in these coantries is essentially, nnalterablj, and 
exclasiyely Protestant, affording thereby a perfect secnrity, that no 
person shall be appointed to any office nnder the crown, of whose 
loyalty and determination to support the Protestant institutions that 
exclasively Protestant king shall not be entirely and conscientiously 
satisfied ? Bat above all, my lords, let it be recollected, that all these 
exclusive powers of protection are exercised in the face of open day 
under the control of enlightened public opinion, and subject to the 
jealous criticism of the Protestant people of this country, possessing 
the fullest information of everything which passes within these walls, 
and of all the acts of all our public functionaries. 

I would then, my lords, request them to look at the petitions which 
have been laid on your table ; petitions, I admit, of little value, when 
you consider them as arguments, but of incalculable value as convey- 
ing the clear expression of the devoted attachment of the people of 
England to the Protestant religion and to the Protestant church. My 
lords, in that sentiment I find the true and unconquerable security 
of the Protestant religion. If, my lords, the wild and extravagant 
dream of such a nefarious confederation of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons were to be realized^ and were even the right reverend bench to 
become parties to such an act of suicide, must they not be controlled 
and overwhelmed by the indignation of the Protestant people of this 
country ? These, my lords, are fancies on which no rational man would 
place the difference of a day's purchase in dealing for his estate ; 
they are suppositions transcending the limits of moral possibility, and 
on which no sober mind can rest, as a motive for action in this great 
concern. My lords, I own it does affect me with astonishment unspeak- 
able, that acute and reasoning minds can be so sensitive to these possibi- 
lities of theoretical and distant, and consequential dangers, and that they 
can rest at ease nnder, and pray for a continuance of, the immediate and 
direct, and practical dangers in which they are at this moment placed. 
In what does the real danger consist ? In this, my lords, that the 
Protestant hierarchy in Ireland rests on a very narrow basis, on a 
very small proportion indeed of the population of the country. Where 
is our safety to be found ? In the interest which the great body of 
the population feel in the state, and in its laws. Millions of people 
desire admission to the privileges of citizens, firom which the argu- 
ment I have now to deal with admits they ought not to be excluded 
on mere political grounds. They do not seek to meddle with any of 
the rights or possessions of the church, and they offer to bind them- 
selves by solemn oaths, not to use their privileges for the purpose of 
doing so directly or indirectly. No ; the heads of the church say. 
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these priyileges which yon seek, are incompatible with the existence 
of the church. You hare not done anything hostile to as ; 70a do 
not purpose to do anything hostile to us ; you offer to swear that 
you will not do anything hostile to us ; we know yon to be very wor- 
thy and honest people, but on certain maxims which we have laid 
down, we will not believe either your oaths or your actions ; and we 
frankly tell you, that as long as our establishment continues, you 
never shall obtain yonr political privileges. Are these, my lords, 
safeguards for the church ? Where millions of our fellow-subjects 
are indissolubly united in pursuit of rights, as sacred as any instita- 
tions in the state, when the throne and the great body of the wealth 
and intelligence of the Protestants of Ireland are not opposed to 
them, is it for the clergy of the Established church to say, we put 
ourselves in the breach, the only obstmction to your march, and yon 
never shall obtain your object until yon put down our establishment. 
My lords, this is a fearful alternative to hold out to the Boman Ca- 
tholics; but it is very wise on the part of the church, to tell the 
Protestant proprietors there can be no tranquillity for your country, 
yon shall not be relieved from the apprehension of civil war ; British 
capital shaU not flow into your country, to raise the value of your 
estates, and to give employment to yonr people, so long as the Pro* 
testant establishment exists. 

My lords, I do address myself most earnestly to the right reverend 
bench, most particularly, my lords, to the right reverend prelate who 
is at the head of the Church of Ireland, whose opinions I know and 
lament are so different from mine on this great question, but whom I can- 
not address without the expressions of respect and esteem to which his 
unpretending good sense, and mild and diignified and conciliatory dis- 
charge of the duties of his high station so justly entitle him. My 
lords,, it has been said, that the Roman Catholic religion remains un- 
changed, and that they hold opinions of exclusive salvation, which 
disable them from living in charity with others. My lords, harsh and 
exclusive doctrines may be found in almost all creeds, and amongst 
angry theologians, but such, my lords, are not the doctrines of our 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects ; nor can anything be more unlike 
to another, than the Roman Catholics of the present day to the Pa^ 
pist of the days of .Queen Mary. My lords, no person of any church 
can be so wicked or senseless as to hold or to act upon the opinion, 
that his fellow-creature is doomed to eternal punishment by a mer- 
ciful God, because he differs from himself in speculative opinions ! 
The materials of truth and nature extinguish such monstrous folly 
and impiety. 
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My lords, I will not at this hour dwell on the most ex^raordmary 
arguments that have been founded on the most extravagant suppo- 
sitions — that the whole parliament maj be Papists — ^that all the 
king's ministers may be Papists — and then what is to become of the 
.Protestant religion and constitution. I cannot well imagine how 
> these things can happen, unless all the people should become Papists, 
and then, indeed, it must be owned, the Protestant establishment 
would be in some danger, and from which it would not find effectual 
i protection in any act of parliament. So it is said, what if we have 
ian hypocritical king, an hypocritical minister, or cabinet of ministers? 
My lords, it is impossible to deal with such fancies. I know of no 
law which can control hypocrisy-— our present laws do not profess to 
;do so, nor can the measure now proposed expose us. to any additional 
danger in that respect. » 

My lords, I have to congratulate your lordships on the altered 
•tone which is now assumed with respect to the fundamental princi- 
'ples of the Beformation and the Eevolution, which it was so confi* 
^dently asserted the present measure would subvert. I think I may 
safely appeal to your lordships, whether the professions so repeatedly 
made by the noble and learned lord, that he would, at the proper 
time, demonstrate for the satisfaction of the people of England, that 
the sacred principles established by the Befc»rmation and the gloricis 
Revolution of 1688, would be overturned by the admission of Bom.ia 
Catholics to parliament and to office. These assertions have been m 
Civery part disproved by the powerful and unanswerable argumenis 
of my noble and learned friend on the woolsack, and of iny noble 
friend behind me (Earl Grey). These assertions rest now, as they 
did at the time when they were first made, solely upon the authority 
of the noble and learned lord, and he must excuse me if I say they 
have not been supported by any proof. The noble and learned lord 
has, indeed, vehemently asserted his entire belief In those opinions, 
and his determination to live and die in them. I most sincerely 
hope that it may be very long before he affords this last proof of his 
sincerity ; but in the meantime, I think the public who had been &> 
loudly appealed to, were entitled to, and did expect some argumenis 
drawn from our history and our laws, to show that they had not 
been alarmed without grave and suffi^sient cause. My lords, the con- 
vincing and irresistible reasoning of the two noble lords to whom I 
have just alluded, makes it unnecessary for me to go into any minute 
or lengthened consideration of those great constitutional points to 
which they have applied themselves ; a few observations, however, I 
trast, your lordships will permit me to offer. It has beto asserted. 
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that the Boman Oatholics were exdaded from the House of Com- 
mons at the period of the Reformation, and that the oath of supre- 
macy was intended to produce that effect No assertion <^n be more 
unfounded. Thej were not intended to be so excluded ; they were 
not, in fact, so excluded ; and the oath of supremacy had no such 
object. The oath of supremacy was intended as a test of loyalty, 
not of religion ; the statate of 5 Eliz., which imposes the oath as a 
preliminary to sitting in the House of Commons, demonstrates that 
it was merely a test of loyalty ; it does not impose it as a condition 
for sitting in this honse, because it says', the queen was otherwise 
assured of the loyalty of the peers. They accordingly sat withont 
intermption until the 30th Charles 11. Bat it was not any part of 
the policy of Qaeen Elizabeth to exclude Roman Catholics either 
fix)m the House of Commons or from office. She was a sound Pro- 
testant, as sound as the noble and learned lord, or as any right reve- 
rend person in this house ; she had proved her sincerity by adhering 
to her religion at the peril of her life and of her throne. Her policy 
was not to exclude, but to woo and win her Roman Catholic subjects. 
She firamed the oath of supremacy, with a view of its being taken by 
them. She altered the liturgy from the form of Edward YI., by 
excluding those passages relative to the real presence, which would 
have made it impossible for the Roman Catholics to join ini commu- 
nion with the church of England. She restrained the intemperate 
zeal of her ecclesiastics, and forbid the use of offensive expressions 
such as ^' Papist" or ^* schismatic," and accordingly this wise policj 
was completely successful ; ^for the first thirteen years of her reign, 
the Roman Catholics did take the oath. of supremacy, and did join 
in communion with the church of England, and did serve in her fleets 
and in her armies, and were confidentially employed in the highest 
offices in the state. The noble and learned lord will not, cannot con- 
tradict me ; he knows those facts to be true ; they rest not in asser- 
tion, but on the evidence of the statute book, of the public records, 
of the letters of the queen's ministers, and on the uncontradicted tes- 
timony of lawyers and historians. I will not mar, by recurring to it, 
the eloquent and magnificent statement of the noble earl, of the loyal 
gallantry of Lord Howard of Effingham, leading the fleets of his ex- 
communicated Protestant sovereign, agiunst the consecrated banner 
of the Pope. James the First, as Mr. Hume informs us, appointed in- 
differently Roman Catholics and Protestants to office. It is undoubt- 
edly true, my lords, that the policy of Queen Elizabeth was inter- 
rupted and disappointed by political intrigues, set on foot by foreign 
emissaries, and fomented by seminaxy priests and Jesuits ; but it is 
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equally tnie, that this disappointment arose, not from religions, but 
from political motives. My lords, it is well known, that in the latter 
part of the reign of Charles L, and after the restoration, the Roman 
Catholics became snspected, when the throne became suspected ; cer- 
tainly not snspected of disloyalty, but deservedly snspected of adher- 
ing to the crown in its designs, first, against the liberties, and latterly, 
against the religion of the people-^still they were legally admissible 
to the House of Conmions, although the spirit of the times was such, 
that in point of fact, very few were admitted. Still those who got 
admissipn on taking the oath of supremacy, could not be directly ex- 
cluded, and the Protestant leaders were under the necessity of recm*- 
ring to this device ; the laws against recusancy were in force, and 
one of the penalties attachmg on conviction, was a disability to come 
within ten miles of London or Westminster. A person under such a 
disability could not perform his duties as a member of the House of 
Commons, and they accordingly proceeded against him for recusancy, 
and then, on producing the record of the conviction, a new writ was 
moved for^all this appears on the journals of the Commons. 

Such, my lords, clearly, was the state of the law as t6 parliament, 
from the Reformation to the 30th Charles IL, and so much for the 
assertion, that Roman Catholics w^ excluded by the principles of 
the Reformation. Now as to the statute of 80 Charles II., it recites 
the dangers which had arisen from Popish recusants having free ac- 
cess to the king, and it contains two enactments ; first, that no per- 
son shall sit in either house of parliament without taking the oath of 
supremacy and subscribing the declaration ; and second, that persons 
refusing to do so shall not have access to the king : and it subjects 
the parties offending to the same penalties (amongst others) which 
attach upon persons convicted as Popish recusants. Such was the 
law. What has become of it ? First, all the laws against recusancy 
have been repealed, there is one member of this immortal law lopped 
off; and second, the clause which forbid the access of such persons 
to the king, is also repealed ; so there is a second member of this im- 
mortal law also hacked off, and sent to follow its companion. And 
it is this mutilated part of Titus Oates which we are now called on to 
venerate as the statute of the great King William, and which forms 
the foundation of all our rights, as settled at the glorious period of the 
Revolution. 

My lords, I do not mean to say that this act of Charles II., how- 
ever disgraceful the circumstances which accompanied it, was not no* 
cessary, or that the Roman Catholics were not at that time a body 
dangerous to the state, or that there was any intention of repealing 
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It at the period of the Bevolation ; on the contraiy, many additionai 
and severely penal laws were enacted against the Roman Catholics 
immediately before and after the period of the bill of rights ; bat I 
call for the proof of any intention expressed in the bill of rights, or to 
be inferred from it, that any of those penal laws were to have pep- 
petnal continuance, or were to be considered as incorporated into, or 
forming part of, that glorious transaction. Does the bill of rights 
concern itself with the doctrine of transubstantiation, or the sacrifice 
of the mass, or the invocation of saints ? No, my lords, the wise 
men who were actors in that great event, had no lumber ropm in 
their heads for such trumpery. They state the various points in 
which the rights of the subject had been invaded— they do not pro- 
fess to be systemmongers, or grinders of theories — ^they give no ab- 
stract dogmas on the constitution-— even in the statement of the in- , 
vasion of the right of petitioning they do not state generally the right 
of petitioning, but merely that of petitioning the throne, because that 
was the right which had been invaded in the case of the seven 
bishops ; and then, having distinctly stated the rights which had been 
actually attacked, and insisted on them as their birthright, they pro- 
ceed to remedy the great grievance which had been derived from the 
religion of the king being different from that of the state, and fortius 
they provide a remedy which they declare to be intended to endnre 
for ever, and they declare the crown unalterably Protestant. But 
how, my lords, do they effect this great object ? not by laying down 
any pedantic maxim or abstract dogma, but recurring to those lights 
by which common sense and true philosophy apply the experience 
of the past to the circumstances of the present; they say "whereas 
it has been found by experience, that it is inconsistent with the 
safety of this Protestant kingdom to be governed by a Popish prince, 
or by any king or queen manying a Papist, therefore they enact, &c." 
They call it, it is true, " this Protestant kingdom ;" and I hear it 
repeatedly asked, "is not this a Protestant kingdom, and a Protestant 
parliament, and a Protestant government ?" — ^I say yes, and that ours 
is a Protestant parliament and government, exactly in the same sense 
in which it is a Protestant kingdom, that is not exclusively Protest- 
ant, but with the great majority of the population, and of the wealth, 
and of the knowledge of the empire Protestant, possessing that cha^ 
racter of ascendant but not exclusive Protestantism which must 
always belong to it. The position then that there is anything in the 
bill of rights, or in the settlement at the Revolution, directly, or by 
implication, establishing ihe principle of exclusion, cannot be main- 
tained. Does the assertion then mean, that the restrictive laws 
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which were in force at the time, or which were enacted shortly after 
it, are to be considered as partaking of the same fundamental cha- 
racter ? Never was a more lyitenable proposition nttered. 

I dt> not mean to take np your lordships' time by again going over 
the ground which has been so fully oQpupied by my noble friends, 
bat I wonld beg to call your attention to one or two particular 
statutes. An act was passed in the 1st year of William III., for- 
bidding Papists to carry arms ; and that being the state of the law 
when the biU of rights was en$cted, the grievance stated in the bill 
of rights is, that Protestants have been deprived of arms whilst 
Papists have been allowed to carry them. Now it is worthy of ob- 
servation, that this only point in which it might, with any degree of 
plaosibility, be contended that the bill of rights contained any prin- 
ciple of exclusion against Boman Catholics has been absolutely 
repealed. My lords, the act of 1817, sanctioned by the noble and 
learned lord, by which the necessity of taking the oath and declara- 
tion previous to the obtaining commissions in the army has been 
done away, has been fully stated by the noble duke, and by my 
noble and learned friend on the woolsack. I shall therefore only 
make an observation npon it. By the law of 25th Charles II. it was 
not necessary that the oath or declaration should be taken or made 
previous to the obtaining the commission ; this was not thought a 
sufficient security, and therefore expressly for the purpose of curing 
this mischief, the act of 1st William, cap. 8, was passed, making it 
necessary to do those acts previously to obtaining the commission. 
The act, therefore, of the noble and learned lord is a precise repeal 
of the statute of William, and a restoration of the act of 25 th 
Charles IL, which the act of William was expressly introduced to 
repeal ; and observe, no statement in the act of 1817, that any law 
of King William was in existence or intended to be touched. 

My lords, it wonld be unpardonable in me to go into any discus- 
sion on the acts of union with Scotland and with Ireland ; they have 
been so fully observed upon, and the demonstration of my noble 
friends having been so complete, that the acts of Charles II. were 
not intended to be perpetuated by them ; to one document only on 
that subject, I shall beg to call the attention of your lordships. In 
the journals of this house of the drd July, 1706, on the bill for se- 
curing the church of England, which was afterwards inserted as one 
of the fundamental articles of the Union, there is this entry-— 
^' Question put, that it be an instruction to the committee of the 
whole house, to whom the bill for securing the church of England ia 
referred, that there be inserted in the said bill, as a fundamental 
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oondition of the intended Union, particniar express words, declaring 
perpetual and unalterable an act of parliament made in the 25th of 
Charles II., entitled an Act for preyenting Dangers which may hap- 
pen from Popish Becnsants." It was resolyed in the negative. I 
hare other entries of a similar character, bnt I shall not now detain 
your lordships by referring to them. I will merely state, with refer- 
ence to obseorations that have been made on the act for regulating 
the election of the sixteen peers and forty-fiye members for Scotland^ 
and which is decUred as valid as if it had been part of the act of 
Union, that that act b not, like the two acts for securing the churches 
of England alid Scotland, made a fundamental part of the Union, bat, 
on the contrary, the article of the Union which directs that all fiitore 
elections shall be according to the provisions of that act, is qualified 
by the words, ^* until the parliament of Great Britain shall otherwise 
direct.** 

My lords, there is only one other topic to which I think it neces- 
sary to advert. Many noble lords have said they would be disposed 
to waive their objection to the proposed measure, if they could be- 
lieve it would afford a reasonable hope of giving tranquUlity to Ire- 
land. A noble earl, who always speaks with cQstmguished ability 
(Lord Mansfield) has applied lumself particularly to this considera- 
tion. He will excuse me if I say, that he does not appear to me to have 
taken that high view of the subject to which his eminent abilities 
might have led him. He has, I think, overlooked the question—- 
<< Ought it to satisfy the Irish people ?^ My lords, I do in my con- 
science believe that it will satisfy the Irish Roman Catholics, because 
I am sure it ought to satisfy them, and this, my lords, is the true 
question fixr a statesman. If he is satisfied that he is rendering jus- 
tice, he may confidently expect tranquillity. Hitherto the Roman 
Catholics have been engaged in the honourable pursuit of legitimate 
objects ; they have been unanimous in that pursuit — ^the great body 
of the intelligent Protestants in Ireland have gone along with them. 
But if unfortunately they should not be satisfied with obt^ing what 
is just and reasonable, or if factious and designing agitators should 
endeavour to rouse them to acts of disturbance of the public tranquil- 
lity, our position will be totally altered — the rational portion of their 
own body will not join with them ; the Protestants to a man will be 
united against them ; you will no longer have an entire people to 
contend against— turbulent individuals you can punish by the law, 
and if unfortunately the ordinaiy power of the law should be found 
insufficient, my noble friend may confidently come to parliament and 
call for its co-operation, in armingfthe executive with extraordinary 
powers — ^by being honest he is enabled to be strong. 
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Bat, mj lords, I will hope for better things ; the Roman Catholics 
appear already to be tranquillized even by the announcement of this 
measure. I trust also that now that the association and all its irrita- 
tions are at an end, the Brunswick Clubs will disappear* 

Mj lords, much allowance is to be made for them. They have 
been goaded and irritated ; they have been alarmed for their own 
safety. On the part of many of them their association has been 
merely in self-defence — ^like their ad7ersaries associating foi/ a lawful 
purpose, they have been led into excesses which cannot be justified ; 
but I am full of hope they will speedily subside into tranquillity. 
There does not exist in any part of the world a finer race of people 
than the Protestants of the north of Ireland — ^I speak from personal 
knowledge of many of them — ^and of large bodies of them— religious, 
sober, industrious, intelligent men. When they come to understand 
the real nature and operation of this measure, I am persuaded, that 
instead of considering themselves as sufferers, they will feel reUeved 
from the infliction of the nominal and useless superiority over their 
fellow-subjects, which the impolicy of our laws had imposed on them ; 
and I well know, that those amongst your lordships, and in the other 
house of parliament, who have most strenuously opposed this bill, will 
be among the foremost to exert themaelres to ensure its beneficial 
operation. ' 



PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
March 28, 1831. 

The great seven dajrs debate in the commons commenced on the 1st of March, 
and on the 7th, the English Reform Bill was read for the first time, withont a 
division. The second reading was taken on the 21st and carried on the 22nd 
by a majority of 1 . The commons then proceeded to discuss the Irish and Scotch 
bills. The lords intensely agitated, on the motion of Lord Whamdiffe, bejfan to 
debate the question withont waiting for the decision of the lower house. A dis- 
orderly controversy between Lords Sidmonth, Eldon, and Whamcliffe, occupied the 
early part of the sitting, after which Lord Durham delivered the ministerial de- 
clarations. He was followed by the Duke of Richmond and the Marquis of 
Londondeny, after whom— . 

Lord Plunket said, that the question had been argued by so 
many noble lords upon the side of the house upon which he had the 
honour to sit, and they had spoken so strongly and so eflfectually upon 
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^e subject, that it might appear that he rose to add to the triamph 
they had obtained, if he addressed the house at anj length at such 
an inconvenient period of the discnssion. Under sach circamstances 
he should not detain their lordships long, nor should he have taken 
the liberty of offering himself to the notice of the house, if he had not 
felt apprehensive that he might not have the opportunity of expres- 
sing his sentiments when the question came regularly before their 
lordships, and he might therefore labour under the imputation of 
shrinking from the duty of declaring his opinions, and of supporting 
the measure. He certainly could not say that he had approached the 
consideration of this momentous question without a very considerable 
degree of alarm, but he must avow that he now felt a very great re* 
lief from that alarm, for he found that what was originally stated to 
be an inroad upon the constitution, and a principle pregnant with 
every Sanger— rwhat was declared to be a measure which ought to be 
met resolutely in the very first outset, as calculated to introduce a 
new system subversive of all constitational practices — was now no 
longer so formidably denounced, and all such grounds of opposition 
were entirely abandoned. It was at first stated that the measure 
was calculated to introduce a new system ; but^ after a short time, 
that enunciation was given up. At first it was stated that there was 
no necessity for any reform, and it was now four months since that 
opinion was announced. It had been persevered in to nearly the end 
of a seven days' discussion, and had never been formally relinquished. 
At the close of that period, with a tardy candour, or he might call it 
a reasonable prudence, it was admitted that all reform was not revo- 
lutionary. The principle, then, of reform was no longer knocking at 
the oater door and refused admittance ; it had been admitted within 
doors, and its demands, it was allowed, were not altogether unrea- 
sonable. Those who did not agree in those demands did not deny 
them altogether — ^they only wished ,to avoid prompt payment, and 
asked to pay by instalments. He was at a loss to understand how 
noble lords and honourable and right honomable gentlemen meant to 
meet the question under these cu'cumstances. He had not heard of 
one person who did not agree that reform was just and proper, only 
they quarrelled with the degree and extent of the reform proposed. 
They abstained, nevertheless, from stating how far they were willing 
to go. The noble lord who had introdaced the question to their lord- 
ships' notice with great ability, and, he would add, with great fair- 
ness, had employed a tone in discussing the subject, and made ad- 
missions which were not calculated to obtain for him the support of 
those noble lords who sat around him, and he had not found a se- 
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c(»der. That iKyble lord had stated that the claims of the people were 
irresistible, and that some degree of reform was absolutely necessary. 
The noble lord had referred to the opinion of Mr. Canning, bat he 
did not think the supposition of what the opimons of dead men might 
be, were they now alive, ought to guide the opinions of living men. 
How could he or any man say, that if Mr. Canning wer6 now alive, 
his opinion would not be changed like the opinion of the noble lord ? 
and how could he say that Mr. Canning would not now think some 
reform necessary? The noble lord, who was warmly attached to Mr. 
Canning, was as much opposed to reform at one time as Mr. Can- 
ning. They ought, therefore, to consider the nature of the question 
before them, and not endeavour to guess at the opinions of those who 
were not alive to speak for themselves. What then did he find? 
Why, that the persons who were lately at the head of the govern- 
ment of this country, of whom he wished to speak with great respect, 
particularly of the noble duke who was then at the head of that 
government — he found that these gentlemen — and he did not say it 
as exciting feelings of degradation — he found these gentlemen obliged 
to resign the government, and obliged to resign it because they could 
BOt resist the pressure of reform. To that pressure the present 
goyemment had acceded; and now their opponents pressed on 
them because they had taken up the principle of reform. Under 
these circumstances, what was to become of the country ? Did the 
persons who, under such circumstances, resisted the plan of reform, 
look at the consequences ? What medium party was to succeed ? 
Did those who resisted reform — the reform proposed by hi^ majesty's 
ministers, and who acknowledged the necessity of some reform — come 
forward with any plan or principle of their own ? Why did they 
not introduce a bill into the other house, or even into that house, if it 
could be done consistently with the principles of the constitution and the 
laws and usages of parliament ? Those who were of opinion that the 
present plan went too far, should bring in a bill of their own, and 
should let the two lie side by side, and thus the public would be able 
to form some judgment of the comparative merit of the two measures. 
Was this fair and honourable course adopted ? Was it expected that 
his noble friends, and the distinguished persons who originated this plan 
of reform, could stoop and degrade themselves so low as to belie their 
principles, and abandon the measure ? His noble friends had been accused 
of endeavouring to excite in the people of the country discontent with 
the government, and at all our institutions. But he would ask all those 
who had made use of such language, were the grievances of the coun- 
try any secret, or were the sources of those grievances so concealed 
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%z,t a veil conld be drawn oyer them to hide them from the public 
odiam ? He would mamtain that his noble friends had not excited 
the people of England ; bat, on the contrary, hj brin^g forward 
this great and satisfactoiy measnre, thej had done much to qoiet the 
people, bj meeting the general sentiments, and bj removing the per- 
manent and jnst sonrces of discontent. If his noble friends should 
abandon their plan, they would cover themselves with irretrievable 
disgrace, and they would bequeath a most bitter legacy to those who 
came after them, by teaching the people that no confidence whatever 
was to be placed in any set of public men* There would then be no 
means left of governing the country, and it would be plunged in all 
the horrors of anarchy. He therefore felt himself much relieved from 
the embarrassment of making a choice. He was compelied to em- 
brace the plan of reform. His noble friends had come into power on 
account of the evUs which oppressed the country, and the danger 
arising from the conviction of those evils upon the public mind. Tbej 
had found the people excited. The storm was growing, the snrges 
were lashing, the vessel was heavy laden and labouring in the troubled 
waters, and the helm had been abandoned by those who had been 
placed at it, and whose duty it was to have steered with skill and 
science. His friend it was, who had seized upon the helm, and who 
with mature experience had said, ^' I will undertake what they won't 
undertake ; I will meet the danger, and with a firm hand I will point 
out to you the haven to which your course ought to be steered.'' Every 
honest man in the country was bound to assist in this great effort, 
upon the success of which depended the safety of the state. His no- 
ble friend was calling upon them not to proceed through unexplored 
latitudes, and upon devious courses, but to steer cautiously, but boldly, 
to the only port that was capable of affording protection and safety. 
He (Lord Plunket) was not inQ^ned to trouble their lordships at any 
great length at that hour of the night, and under the circumstances 
of the question, but he must address a few more observations to their 
lordships before he sat down. The reform bill had been termed a 
revolutionary measure. The term revolutionary was the most ridicu- 
lous, the most dishonourable, and the most offensive that it had ever 
been his unfortunate lot to hear in any public assembly. It was true 
that this charge had been abandoned in all the mortification of de- 
feated artifice, and in all the shame of detected folly ; but still it was 
said; that if the measure was not actually revolutionary, it was what 
was almost as dangerous — ^it was a great and an extensive change. 
Did any noble lord who heard hlmj, and who was in the least ac- 
quainted with the histoiy of his country, believe that great political 
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t changes were either tmnsual, nnconstitntional, or bad? Did thej not 
ewe, and was not every stage of society indebted for, all they pos- 
-sessed to some great change from what had been precedent ?. He 
had not been an inattentive observer of the progress of society, and 
the nature of his stndies had pretty well acquainted him with the his- 
tory of this country ; and the page of histoiy showed nothing more 
clearly than that from the beginning of its political existence there 
had been a continued course of changes, when the circumstances of 
>th6 country required changes to be adopted. He found the people 
^f England at all times clinging to one great principle ; the polar star 
which guided them at all times — ^at least through a period of 1000 
years, during which the constitution had been preserved— was the 
^principle, that it was the people's birthright that the freedom of their 
persons and the enjoyment of their property was not to be injured or 
effected but by their own consent. They had at all times given effect 
to that great principle. That was the basis of their free govern- 
ment, and that principle all the rules and regulations, which were the 
offspring of times and circumstances, were intended to carry into 
^«ffect. They never had the folly to say that this great principle 
should bend to rules and regulations, but they always adapted their 
rules and regulations to this principle. Nothing could be more re- 
volutionary in relation to this great principle than to adopt some 
stickfast resolution, which would prevent this principle from being at 
all times acted on. Looking at facts, did not our history abound 
with great changes ? Was not the Reformation, which altered all 
the property of the church, a great change — ^a salutary change in- 
deed, but a great change ? Was not the act of Henry VI , by which 
the great body of the freeholders was excluded from the privilege of 
voting, and the franchise conferred on those who held a freehold of 
40«., a great change ? What did their lordships say to the Union 
with Scotland, which altered the whole parliamentary constitution of 
the country? or what did they say to the Union with Ireland? 
Were not these great and extensive changes ? He could enumerate 
many more changes, but he would content himself with adverting to 
that last and great change which admitted the Catholics into the 
bosom of the state. These were all great and rapid changes. What 
would their lordships say to the king's power and prerogative to issue 
writs for new places ? That was a permanent machinery for perpe* 
tual change. That power had been, perhaps, unduly exercised, and 
there had* resulted a great abuse ; and were they not to exercise tha 
prerogative of parliament, and get rid of that abuse ? Persons wht 
did not see theso things must explore history, not with the eyes of 
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statesm^ or of philosophers, but merely with the enriositj of anti* 
quaries. They did not look at the great lesson which history afforded, 
bnt they stereotyped it, or, like antiquaries with coins, they did not 
care for the legend inscribed on them — they valaed them for the rost. 
Great and most important changes had taken place in England 
since the Bevolation of 1688. The rapid and astonishing inflax of 
wealth had absolutely changed the whole state of the middle classes 
of society. Those middle dasses now consisted of per8<ms well ac- 
quainted with every useful branch of art and science ; they were fully 
capable of forming enlightened views and sound principles upon dl 
political and moral questions, and upon all points coimected with the 
state. This class of persons had been raised in England into aston- 
ishing power, and they now came forward and demanded a reform 
with an irresistible pressure. Parliament had to choose between two 
alternatives. Would they oppose their present institutions, enfeebled 
as they were by abuses and tottering with corruption, so often and 
60 ably pointed out and exposed, to stand the shock of these great 
rushes of public opkdon, or would they receive these people, the 
middle classes, into the pale of the constitution, and by giving them 
their due share in the representation, claim them as firiends andr allies, 
instead of opposing thmn as aliens and enemies ? The spread of in- 
telligence among the lower orders, and even amongst the middling 
classes, was considered by many to be dangerous to the state. 
Widely difierent were his opinions upon the subject : but he would 
only say, that whether it were or were not dangerous, certain it was - 
that there were no meana of stopping it. He did not consider the 
diffusion of knowledge to be dangerous to society, but the most fatal 
proofs existed of the inconvenience and dangers arising from a popu- 
lation in a state of ignoranee. The spread of imperfect light might 
be attended with danger ; but it was a danger to be removed only 
by a diffusion of more perfect information. Purify the institutions 
of the country, and no safety-lamps would be required. It had been 
said, in terms of exultation, that the constitution of England was an 
admirable constitution — ^that it worked well — ^that it produced the 
most perfect moral and intellectual state of a population, and it was 
the glory and happiness of the country, and liie envy of all fordgn 
nations. He would avow, with the greatest satisfaction, that he did 
not believe, with all its defects, that there could be found, in the 
page of either ancient or modem histoiy, a single constitution Uiat 
had worked so well even for the good of the people. He would ac- 
knowledge with pride and satisfactipn, that the constitntion of Eng- 
land was the envy of all less favoured nations. AH this was perfectly 
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true. He believed that errciy civilized nation admired in the English 
constitution the bill of rights, the institution of the jniy, the Habeas 
Corpus act, the independence of the judges, and the impartial admi- 
nistration of the laws by judges who were independent of the influence 
of the crown, and lastlj, the theory of our r^resentative legisla- 
ture. Having acknowledged all this, he would now onlj beg leave 
to ask, who among these foreign admirers of the British constitution 
ever fell in love with the corporation of Old Sarum, or was enamoured 
of the &ee representation of Gatton ? Who would say that the British 
constitution had ever been admired, out of England at least, because 
there existed the practice of trafficking in boroughs, and the privilege 
of buying and selling the rights of the people ? These were not the 
subjects of admiration with anybody — ^they were plague-spots to be 
purified, or vices to be held in execration. If the constitution worked 
well, it was not from the variety of its abuses, or the number of its 
deformities, but in spite of them. Bemove these, and they would re- 
store it to its proper form and vigour. How did the constitution work 
well ? Although the system of borough corraption was acknowledged 
to be a gross abuse, a hideous deformity and vice, stUl was it repeated 
that many distinguished persons who possessed boroughs were people 
of virtue, and who disdained to use their privileges, or to prostitute 
tiieir possessions to bad purposes. Many persons in whom these bo- 
rough properties were vested did not act upon the same views, and 
therefore some sat upon one side of the house, and some upon the 
other. These things happened very frequently, but was the British 
constiUition to be for ever dependent upon such accidents ? Let them, 
as soon as they could, take away acddents and introduce a system of 
securities. The physical system of the human body presented a beau- 
UM economy of nature, and worked well; and if any accident occurred, 
such as an injury to a blood-vessel, nature accommodated herself to the 
change, and some substitute of organ or of function was produced. 
But when nature resumed her power, she dispelled all substitutes. 
The well-working of the political constitution of England was the 
growth of happy accidents and lucky chances ; but these would be 
dispelled when sound and enlarged principles were resumed. Bh ^ 
only object in getting np in his seat that night was, to explain him- ; 
self upon this great measure of reform, and he apologized for .^ving • 
detained their lordships so long. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
October 6, 1831. 
AcooBDoro to Mr. Boebuek, the Beform Bill was csnied by a eonp ^tiost-^ 
struck by Lord Brougham and Earl Grij. Hiatoiy will, howerer, probably as* 
cribe the yiolent, almost imoonstitatioiial momentam, given to that measure In 
its passage through pariiament, rather to the democratic energy and dashing 
courage of the chancellor, than to the serene and stately patriotism of the pre- 
mier. On the 18th of April — ^In a parliunent six months old — ministers were 
defeated by a majority of eight in committee on the bill for England. After 
four days deliberation, they determined to dissolve ; and on the instant Brougham 
ordered the crown and robes, the great officers of state, and the guards to ac- 
company the king to the house. Then, and not untU then, the premier and 
chanceUor waited upon his majesty, and called upon him to cany out the reso- 
lution of his mimsters — ^Brougham managing the whole proceeding. The king 
at first declined — asked how could he dissolve a parliament which had just given 
himself so good a dvil list, and settled so handsome an annuity on his wife. 
The chancellor admitted it was very hard to annoy so good-natured a House of 
Commons, but the king's government could not be carried on with them, and 
without ceremony they must go to the country that very day. The king tried 
to temporize. How could parliament be dissolved without the r^ular parapher- 
nalia, robes, heralds, and army. When he was told that all had been ordered 
without consulting him, he flamed and charged the chancellor with having com- 
mitted high treason. Brougham answered with exquisite intrepidity, that he 
was perfectly well aware he had, and was ready to take the consequences ; but 
first of all, the safety of the State demanded that parliament should be dissolved. 
To the sang froid of this declaration, the bluff sailor-king could find no angiy 
answer. He agreed to dissolve, and a general election took place under the aus- 
pices of the TitM8 Newspaper. <* Plaster the enemies of the people with mud 
and duck them in horseponds,*" said that absolute organ of the Vox Fcptdi Brit- 
tanicci A Radical parliament, elected amid revolutionary riots, carried the whole 
Bill to the upper house by majorities wonderful in an era of dose boroughs. In 
the debate on the second readi^, Flunket spoke the following ill-reported speech, 
of which Brougham has recorded his intense admiration. The debate was one 
of wonderful brilliancy, and Plunket rose in reply to an exceedingly able attack 
by Lord Carnarvon upon the whole conduct of the measure by ministers. 

LoBD Plukeet said, that he was indaced to obtrude himself on 
the attention of the house, with the view of attempting a reply to the 
very able and powerful speech of the noble earl who had just addressed 
the house. He should in some respects differ from the course taken by 
the noble earl, for he would attempt to argue the prmciple of the bill. 
With every respect to the noble earl, and paying the full tribute of 
admiration to the talents which he had displayed, he mast assert, and 
■/>cfore he sat down the house would be able to judge whether he was 
justified in making the assertion, that he had left the principle of the 
bill untouched. The noble earl said, that he had reluctantly entered 
into a discussion in which he was opposed to those for whom he pro- 
fessed strong esteem and regard. The noble earl had also stated, 
that he had listened to the arguments in favour of the bill, with a 
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strong desire to be oonvinced bj them. Had it not been for these 
direct assertions of the noble earl, which he was boand to believe, aa& 
did believe, he shonld have supposed, from the tone of severity and 
the strain of sarcasm which pervaded his speech from the beginning 
to the end, that the noble earl's reluctance was not so very strong as 
he had led the house to imagine that it was, and that something more 
than a lo^cal difference on the subject had dictated the noble earl's 
observations. He really could not recollect one objection which the 
noble earl had made to the principle of the bill. The noble earl had 
said, that ministers were building a new constitution. He had also 
said, that the bill, if carried, was one which would render it impossi- 
ble for his majesty's government to be carried on« These were por- 
tions which the noble earl had adopted and not laid down himself for 
the first time. They had been reiterated from the commenciement of 
the discussion up to that moment ; and now that the noble earl had 
ceased to speak, they remained as they did before he began to spea^, 
resting only on mere assertion. It hsid been stated of this measuns, 
which had been brought forward by nunisters, and sent up to their 
lordships backed by the authority of the other bouse of parliament, 
that it was founded on fanciful theories, that the grievances whkfli 
were complained of were ideal, and that the bill would destroy a system 
which was working well for all purposes of public utility, and endangcr 
the constitution of the country. To eveiy one of those assertions he 
would take upon himself to ^ve a positive denial. He would not rest 
on his mere denial, but would state further, that the theoiy which was 
opposed to the bill was improper, and at direct variance with the an- 
cient established and acknowledged principles of the constitatioD. 
The persons who complained of injustice being done to them, were 
themselves the usurpers of the power of the realm. He believed that 
the rejection of this remedial constitutional measure, which had beeu 
sent up to their lordships from the Commons of England, would be 
attended with dangers not imaginaiy, remote or trivial, but imme- 
diate, vital, and overwhelming. All considerations personal to him- 
self were lost in the deep and anxious alarm which he felt upon this sub- 
ject. There had been a degree of personal rancour accompanying the 
attacks which had been made upon the bill and its authors, which 
proved that something more than apprehension for the constitution 
influenced the opposition to the measure. Assertions and attacks, 
such as he alluded to, must not rest upon the authority of those 
who made them, or on the pertinacity and perseverance with which 
they were reiterated. They must be tried by the test of reason 
and argument. There was > one circumstance to which he couUi 
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adrert with Mine degree of pleasnre— naoidy, tlutt the tone ori- 
ginally Msiimed by tl^ opponents of the bill had been abandonedi 
He could not avoid observing, that Ihe opposition to this measnra 
had descended from that high tone which if had assumed at the 
commenoement ; and he found that this measure of parliamentary 
reform, which had been at first encountered as an aadadona mea- 
.sore of corporation robbeiy, and as directly tending to oyertum the 
state, was now met by an admission from every person who had 
spoken from the other side of the hoose, with one single exceptifm^ 
that reform, and in some considerable degree, too,^ was necessary 
["no, no"]. He certainly thought, that the only person who had 
denied that reform was nedessary was a noble earl opposite (the 
Earl of Mansfield) [" no^ no^'^. The noble earl was the only person, 
of all who had spoken on the subject, that entertained such an opi- 
nion ["sio, no"]. It was, of course, impossible for him to conjecture 
what was passing in the minds of noble lords opposite, but amon^ 
the peisons who had taken part in the present debate, ot spdkion on 
the pNsentation of petitions, the noble earl was the only person who 
t id avowed himself the uncompromising foe to any kind of reform 
whoever. The noble earl to whom he alluded, and of whom he 
wished to speak with the greatest respect for his talents, had cer- 
tainly taken a very whimsical course in establishing his pontion 
agunst all reform, and against this specific measure in particular ; 
for, after joining in the general cry of its tendency to overturn the 
monarchy, and all the institutions of the state, he proceeded further, 
and said, that the present measure would have the effect of estab- 
lishing, the mmisters in their places, and that by reform of parliament 
they would be enabled to carry on all their injurious measures against 
the interests of the country. The first use, said the noble earl, which 
ministers would make of their new power, would be to go to war 
with Portugal ; and the next step to be taken by ministers was to 
eommit the equal outrage-— as he believed it would appear in the 
estimation of some noble ]ords--of not going to war with France. 
Then the ministers would proceed to put an end to all the rights of 
primogeniture, of hereditary property, and, in short, to adopt ever^ 
one of those measures which were perpetrated in the wildest days oi 
disturbance and folly that ever afflicted the French nation, Hiis 
really appeared to him to be a sweeping course of objection, and 
me which he was not quite prepared to follow. He was only pre- 
pared to argue this measure of reform on its own grounds and prin- 
ciples. With the exception of the noble earl, all the noble lords who 
had e^ken on the other side of the house, had declared themselves 
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friendly in some degree to parliamentary reform [" no, no," from Lord 
Falmouth]* He really thonght that the noble lord had, in part of the 
speech which he had delivered that night, expressed himself in favom 
of some kind of reform ; bat he fonnd that he was mistaken, and he 
certainly had no wish to fix on the noble lord so odions an imputation. 

An explanatory interruption here took place on the part of Lord Falmouth, 
and ahnost immediately a discussion followed, as to the reasons for the resigna- 
tion of the late ministry, in the course of which the Duke of Wellington twice 
rose to explain ; Plunket continuing to comment upon a descrepancy which he 
had detected between the statement of the Duke on the subject and that of Sir 
Robert Feel. 

It appeared to him that a studied mode of expression waa adopted 
by the right honourable baronet (Sir B. Peel) ; for he said, that 
the late cabinet were not then prepared with a measure of padia- 
mentary reform, the ministers, under those circumstances, having 
been defeated on the question of the civil list, and apprehending what 
might be the result of meeting the House of Commons on the ques- 
tion of reform, did not choose to encounter the event. Their lord- 
ships would observe, that the right honourable baronet said, '' that the 
Cabinet were not prepared with a measure of reform ;" while the noble 
duke said, ^' they were not only not prepared with a measure, but 
that as long as he formed part of his majesty's cabinet, he should feel 
it his duty to oppose any proposition for reform." The result of this 
was, that the late administration was broken up under the impression 
that in the circumstances in which they were placed, they were not 
able to meet the question of parliamentary reform in the House of 
Commons. This was the inference which he drew from the declara- 
tions made by the late ministers, and he thought it a very important 
one. Upon the dissolution of the late government, the present ad- 
ministration came into office, avowedly on the principle that some 
measure of parliamentary reform was absolutely necessary ; and that 
the government of the country could not go on without it. This was 
all he wanted to establish. The noble duke and his colleagues unani- 
mously resigned office, because they could not meet parliament, in the 
then st^te of feeling on the subject of parliamentary reform. The 
head of the government was determined to oppose all reform as long 
as he continued in the cabinet, but lus right honourable colleague only 
said, that he was not prepared with a measure of reform. They both, 
however, resigned, and it did not appear that any measure of re- 
form, of however modified a nature, had been suggested to their sove- 
reign, in the possession of whose confidence they at that time stood. 
Therefore, he had a right to say, that their retirement from office, 
and the coming in of their successors, were connected with the que? 
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tion of paiiiamentary reform. Was it anj ground of attack on hia 
noble £riend at the head of the government, that when called upon 
bj his soverdgn — whom his former seryants, he wonld not saj had 
abandoned, bat had declared their inability to serve anj longer, to 
form a government — ^he did not refose to obej that call, and did un- 
dertake to carrj on in that difficult crisis the public business of the 
state, on the known and avowed principles on which he had been in 
the habit of acting ? His noble friend had, in the first instance, 
explained the principles on which he accepted office, and amongst 
them were, the principles of economy, of non-interference, and, pri- 
marily and particularly, of parliamentary reform. In consequence or 
the declarations made by the noble earl, a measure of reform was 
introduced to the consideration of the late parliament. The noble 
lord who had just sat down had said, with respect to parliamentaiy 
reform, ^^ that the breeze had been fanned into a hurricane by the 
noble ear]," from whom he was so unwilling to differ. Did the 
noble lord conceive that the noble duke opposite was likely to be 
moved by such a breeze ? He rather inferred firom the change of 
government, that the breeze had previously assumed the character 
of a hurricane, and if his noble friend, now at the head of affairs, in 
endeavouring to allay the hurricane, rode on the whirlwind, he could 
not be said to be directed by the storm. A measure of reform, the 
same in substance and for efficiency of purpose as the one now before 
their lordships, was introduced into the late House of Commons. It 
was there canvassed in all its parts by friends and enemies ; it un- 
derwent a most severe scrutiny, and the principle was adopted hy 
what he could not call a very large majority, for it was carried by a 
majority of one only. His majesty's ministers afterwards, finding 
that they were about to be baffied, took his majesty's pleasure upon ' 
the subject, whether, for the purpose of ascertaining the sense of the 
people, not with respect to that particular measure (but still it so 
happened that that measure was in the singular position which he had 
stated), the parliament should not be dissolved. The people, thus 
appealed to, expressed their opinions with a degree of assent amount- 
ing almost to unanimity, and though the entire subject of parlia-^ 
mentary reform had been opened, their opinions applied to that par- 
ticular measure which had been so rigidly canvassed in parliament,, 
and they exercised their sufirages so directly in reference to that 
measure, that theur representatives had been termed delegates. He 
appealed to those noble lords who recollected what had passed in the 
country, whether they ever recollected elections to have been con- 
ducted with a greater degree of order and regularity ? With respect 
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to Ireland, he was sorry to say, it was difficult to mention at random 
any period of the history of that country, during which a state of 
perfect tranquillity might he found ; hut still there had' heen no dis- 
turbance there since the dissolution, connected with the elections 
The same thing might be ssdd with respect to England. He men 
tioned this circumstance, because attacks had been made in connec- 
tion with this measure of reform, not merely on the government, but 
also' on the people of the country, who had been accused of unfitness 
to form the basis of free representation. The elections having been 
conducted with such tranquillity and propriety, the discussions in the 
House of Commons having been conducted, on the part of those who 
introduced this bill, with as much deliberation as any debate in the 
history of parliament, and the bill having passed, after some amend- 
ments, by an overwhelming majority, it certainly did surprise him to 
hear a noble baron (Lord WharncMe) take upon himself to say, that 
after this specific measure had been submitted to parliament, and the 
opinion of the people taken on it, when petitions were presented de- 
claring their approbation of this measure, those petitions only meant 
to convey approval of reform generally. On what authority the 
noble baron made such a statement he did not know ; but he was 
sure that if the petitions referred to any measure, it could be no 
other than the one before the house. This measure having been 
brought forward under the sanction of government, and under the 
sanction of his majesty, as implied in his authorising the government 
to propose it, and having passed through the House of Commons, 
certainly was entitled to be treated with a great degree of courtesy 
by their lordships. He did admit that their lordships were fully 
entitled to canvass the measure in all its parts, freely and fearlessly, 
in the exercise of their duty. But although their lordships were in 
the exercise of their undoubted privilege [in the present circum- 
stances, they were to recollect that they were sitting in judgment on 
the people of England, and on a subject peculiarly — and so far as 
any subject that could come before theur lordships couldj be, exclu- 
sively — ^relatmg to the privileges of the other house of parliament. 
He, therefore, could not too anxiously implore their lordships to con- 
sider well, before they adopted the desperate experiment of rejecting 
this measure, what were the consequences which might result from 
that rejection. He was satified their lordships would think, that 
whatever might be the ultimate fate of the measure, it was entitled 
to receive the most respectful attention of the house. A good deal 
of sarcasm had been thrown out in that place against the people 
0^ England. He agsun said, that there had been some smart 
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sarcasms and polished epigrams thrown oat against the people of 
England; the noble lord opposite had got up a great deal of 
pointed irony and polished epigram, though he had omitted to toncfa 
any real part of the sabject, at the expense of the people of England. 
Bat he (Lord Plnnket) wonld say, that that people, whose petitions 
had been sent np in snch numbers to their lordships, and whose rights 
were involved in this question, were no light, giddy, and fantastic 
multitude — no rabble labouring under a temporary delusion^ but a 
great nation, intelligent, moral, instracted, wealthy — a nation as mndi 
entitled to respect, and with as many claims to favourable considera- 
tion, as any nation in andent or modem times. Therefore when 
noble lords attacked this measure, and said that if it was carried, it 
would give the people of England the means of overthrowing the 
throne and the church, and abolishing all our venerable institutions, 
he would ask those noble lords, if such were the effects to be appre- 
hended from the measure if it were carried, what would be the effects 
if it were not carried ? But he affirmed that the charge was totally 
untrue. The people of England had no such objects. Thej were 
too sensible to indulge any such rash schemes. But if our initia- 
tions were such that they could not be sustained without repressing 
the just complaints of the people, why, he would say, they were not 
worth the tax we paid for them. But he again said, that the charge 
was a libel upon the people of England ; it was an attack upon the 
character of the country, which was as dangerous as it was untarue. 
Then the matter for their lordships' consideration was, whether they had 
reason to think that this was a mere popular burst, which would soon 
die away, and that all would become calm again in (as a noble lord 
said the other night) about two years ; that they were consulting the 
interest, and the tranquillity, and the safety of the country by reject- 
ing this measure ; that the Commons house of parliament, which had 
passed this bill by a large majority^ was ready to recede from the 
measure, and that the people of England were disposed to abandon 
it. If their lordships rejected the measure, and they got locked in 
the wheels of the other house of parliament, so that they could not 
go on, what would be the consequence ? The noble lord had said 
that the only consideration for their lordships was, whether this was 
or was not a right measure, and that they were not to look at conse- 
quences. This was a doctrine ahnost too monstrous, he should have 
thought, for a sane man. If the wheels of the government were to 
be stopped in the way he had mentioned, how could the government 
go on ? The noble baron did not argue the principle of the measure, 
bf^ he went into the details^ and contended, that the inconveniencefi 
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of the measure being ^rtain, their lordships were bound to shut their 
ejes against the conseqaences of rejecting it, and to stand secnre 
amidst the wreck of elements — 

" Should nature*^ frame in toxdm fall, 
And Chaos o'er the sinking ball 

Besnme primeval sway, 
His courage chance and £ate defies, 
Nor feels the wreck of earth and skies 

Obstmct his destined waj.** 

Those lines of the poet exactly described the feelings and conduct of 
the noble lord. Bnt he (Lord Plnnket) would affirm, that thej 
were bound to consider consequences ; and he would call the attention 
of their lordships to what the consequences would be if they rejected 
this bill, under circumstances which would prevent the introduction 
of a measure of equal efficacy. Where, he would ask their lordships, 
were they to look for strength, on the dissolution of the present govern* 
ment ? The noble duke opposite was one of the first persons to 
whom the eyes of the public would be directed in such a case. It 
was with reference to this that he had been so particular in endea- 
vouring to ascertain the exact words used by the noble duke on a 
certain occasion. Bnt if the noble duke was then unable to go on 
with the government of the country, because at that period he had 
lost the confidence of the House of Commons, and was apprehensive 
of what might be the result of that loss of confidence, did the noble 
duke conceive that he was now restored to the confidence of the 
House of Commons, and that he had a better chance now than before 
of parrying the question of reform? He (Lord Plunket) did not 
think so ; and great as might be the misfortune to the country, that 
the noble duke should be prevented from carrying on the business of 
the country, he did not conceive how the noble duke could join othst 
members of his own party who had declared for partial reform. As 
to the noble earl (the Earl of Carnarvon), the noble duke could not 
calculate on him, because he had not got into the kitchen. He 
would ask their lordships whether they seriously thought there was 
any chance of safety to the country if this measure were rejected I 
When noble lords made violent appeals, and called upon the reve- 
rend bench to attest their solemn appeal to Providence, he hoped 
they would ask their own conscience, at that retired hour, when the 
still small voice of nature was heard, and then consider whether they 
were satisfied with their own conduct, and were convinced they were pur- 
suing a course which was likely to be productive of safety and benefit 
to their country. Let him (Lord Plunket) not be accused of ofierlng 
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a threat; it would be presamptaoiis in him to hold such langnaga 
No threats were likely to inflaence their lordships; no threats of 
popular violence or insorrection should have, or onght to have anj 
effect upon the noble lords in that house. He trusted that anj one 
there would be ready to jom heart and hand in giving assistance to 
the government of the country, in resisting eveiything tending to 
insurrection. But the danger was, that things might come to sach 
a pass that the government could not go on— that we should be re- 
duced to a state of utter anarchy. These were questions which noble 
lords, who made those appeals to the ^verend bench, should put to 
their own minds ; for though they might withstand a sudden explo- 
sion of popular fury, there was a deeply-seated sense of wrong ready 
to burst forth in the hour of danger, which impressed minds of most 
fortitude with a sense of terror. Many of their lordships, he thought, 
might be reconciled to the measure, if he could find arguments to I 
show that it was necessaiy to the security of the institutions of the 
country* He should, therefore, in pursuance of the promise he had 
made, now proceed to call the attention of their lordships to the 
nature of the case before them. What was their lordships' place ia 
the constitution? They were invested with noble and high privi- 
leges as a branch of the legislature ; they were the hereditary coun- 
sellors of the crown ; they were the highest judicial court of appeal 
in dvil and crimmal cases, and, from their character, growing out of 
their station, rank, and place in the country, they were entitled to 
the respect and reverence of the country. Their lordships must not 
believe that he flattered them, when he assured them, that they stood 
as high in the opinion of the country as tmy branch of the legislature. 
Then, were any of these high privileges assailed? No; but what 
they claimed was a share in the representation of the country. There 
might be cases in which, for the sake of avoiding mischief, and in 
discharge of their duty to themselves and to the crown, they ought 
to resist the demands of the people. But was thb one of those 
cases ? If a struggle took place, could their lordships resist the right 
of the people to a full and fair representation in parliament ? ^* Do 
as you would be done by," was a simple and sublime maxim whick 
vindicated its divine origin ; ^' Do as you would be done by,** and 
he would ask their lordships if the people claimed any of the privi- 
leges of the crown or of the House of Lords, if they interfered with 
their lordships' hereditary titles, would their lordships be disposed to 
submit quietly to the invasion ? Suppose, they had got possessioii 
of those privileges, and an act of parliament was introduced for 
restoring them to their rightful owners, would their lordships think 
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themselTes fairiy treated if the Hoose of Commons, standing on no 
other plea than their power to do so, threw oat the bill? Their 
lordships in snch a case most submit ; bat woald it be a sincere, a 
cbeerfiU sabmission 1 They woald sabmit, bat it woald be onlj be- 
cause they could not help sabmitting. Then the two cases ran 
exactly parallel ; the people of England were as much entitled by 
law to a full and fair representation in the House of Commons as 
their lordships to their seats in that house. The principle contended 
for by noble lords was an unintelligible principle ; it was a claim on 
the part of an oligarchy — ^to what ? to a right to return a part of 
the democracy* The principle was wholly unintelligible; and he 
defied any phrenologist to point out an organ which could compre- 
hend such an anamoly. He did not think that the accidental circum- 
stance of some members of that house having got possession of a few 
places in the other house of parliament, was any reason why their 
lordships should consider it unjust to restore them. He had thus 
got rid of the objection as to any operation of this measure against 
the privileges of that house. He then came to the rights of the 
throne. All knew what the rights of the throne were. This measure 
did not interfere with any of the rights of the throne. He was not 
aware that any language had been used to deny the rights of the 
throne, the prerogative of dissolving parliament, or calling up to that 
house those in whose favour it might think fit to exercise that pre- 
rogative. There was no doubt that the king had the right and preroga- 
tive of making himself known to his people and erecting a throne in 
their hearts. He thought that what had been said upon this subject 
was unconstitutional trash. The king's name was not to be used to 
impute personal blame and responsibility. The king could do no 
wrotig ; but, to say that the King of England, the representative of 
the house of Brunswick, which had been invited to this country to 
protect its rights and liberties, had not aright to make himself known 
to his subjects as their father and protector, was trash. The King 
of England was not like an eastern monarch ; we were not to look at 
a king as an abstract idea j he was entitled to make himself known, 
and to show that a King of England could be the father of his peo- 
ple. He had said more than was necessary on this point, because so 
much had been said respecting the dangers which threatened the 
rights of the crown, and history had been resorted to for no other 
purpose than to pervert facts. Our kings in former times had issued 
their writs, calling on certain inhabitants of counties to return mem- 
bers to parliament, in order to advise the king as to what taxes 
should be laid oBp A right had been ^ven to places to retm*n mem* 
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bers, and other places had ceased to ha^e representatives. An in- 
stance of the latter had not occurred since Richard IL, bnt the former 
practice continued till a much later period. All this, however, had 
no concern with the subject, and It was throwing away time to dis- 
cuss it. But, although the prerogative of the king was not affected 
bj the abolition of nomination boroughs, yet it was said, if the govern- 
ment could not be carried on without Uiem, what was to be done P 
He should like to know, how the power of buying and selling seats^ 
and the sellers putting the money in their pockets, could have any^ ■ 
bearing on the king's government. Was it quite certain, that though 
one set of buyers of boroughs might be well disposed to the crown^ ! { 
and might combine together for the king's service and the public I ^ 
good, there might not be other combinations not quite so pure ? If tho ! 
king's government could only be carried on in that manner, he ! 
thought it would be quite as well that the king should cany on his i 
own government. But it was not necessary for the king's govern- j 
ment. But it was said that these boroughs were not only a neces- 
sary protection against the king, but against the people ; for, that if 
the people were fairly and properiy represented, the government 
could not go on, and the House of Commons would swallow up all | 
power. This was a most extraordinary doctrine. It came to no 
more nor less than this — ^that this was not a representative govern- 
ment , and he would ask, if that was a thing to be received by the- 
people of England with acquiescence and satisfaction ? Ours was 
essentially a representative government. In such a government the : 
people had no right to intervene in the duties of the executive go-^ 
vemment ; if they did, that would be a democracy ; but they had a 
right to be fully and fabrly represented. If the people were alto- 
gether excluded, the government would be an aristocracy ; if thej 
regulated the whole government, and interfered with the executive,, 
that would be a democracy. A full and fur representation of the 
people, united with an aristocracy and an executive with which tho 
people did not interfere, was the true nature of our government ; and 
one element of that government, without trenching on the oUiei^ 
this bill restored. It gave a full and fair representation to the people 
adapted to the present circumstances of the country. It had been 
said by noble lords opposite, that this was a new constitution-— that 
ministers were unmaking the constitution — ^and they were indeed 
doing so, if the doctrine he had referred to was not oorrect« It 
was said, that if the people were £urly repiesented, the king would 
not be safe on his throne; bnt the doctrine was too monstrous to be 
maintained. It was not at that period of enlarged knowledge and 
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M'efiection, that such a doctrine could be promulgated, withoat the 
danger of arousing in the oonntiy, from one end to the other, the deep- 
est excitement. So far from innovation, they were reverting to the 
old and established, and acknowledged theory of the constitution, and 
those who opposed the change were hostile to that established theory. 
When the noble earl (Falmouth) called on the reverend bench to de- 
fend the present system, he called upon Christian prelates to defend 
a system of hypocrisy ; but he (Lord Plunket) called on that bench^ 
by the same strong and sacred obligations, to join him in supporting 
that which was the real constitution. If their theory was the true 
one, where was it proved to be so ? For it was not one of those 
truths which lie upon the surface. None of our own writers ; some 
foreigner had discovered it. How the noble lord had come by it, it 
was not possible to imagine. Here were gentlemen buying and sell- 
ing places in parliament for 5000^. or 12,000Z., which enabled them 
to come in there, and move on the axis of their own particular in- 
terests. They revolved in cycles and epicycles, with more satellites 
about them than any planet discovered by Olbers or Herschell or any 
one else ; and when it was intended to deprive the favoured inhabi- 
tants of A and B of the light of those luminaries, it was supposed 
that the laws of nature were about to be repealed. These were the 
men who, in defiance of the king fod the country, would uphold this 
system for the exclusive benefit of themselves, and oppose a measure 
which had received the sanction of the House of Commons and of the 
oouiftiy. And now one word with respect to the allegations — for to 
call them arguments would be bitter irony — of noble lords, founded 
on the great changes which the bill, according to them, would intro- 
duce into the established institutions of the country. '* These insti- 
tutions," say they, " have been firamed by our wise and venerated 
ancestors to last for ever-^the country has flourished under their influ- 
ence, and oh I beware, you puny modems, and do not touch with your 
rash hands what has received the sanction of time, and been formed in 
the spirit of the wisdom of antiquity." Now, let him ask these sapient 
expounders of the wisdom of our ancestors, whether the world had 
grown older or younger since our ancestors followed tneir ancestors to 
' the tomb ? To believe t^ese noble lords, the worid was every day 
growing younger, and the old age of the world was its ioafancy. With 
I them, groping in the dark, was light and wisdom ; and experience 
but another name for youthful ignorance. Indeed, he was sure that 
if he divided the house on the question, whether the world was not 
actually younger and less experienced in the year 1 than in 1831, ha 
was sure that many noble lords opposite must vote in the affirmative*. 
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What, if our ancestors were as blind worshippers of their ancestora 
as noble lords, wise in their generation, would fain jost now persnado 
ns to be of theirs, was no advantage to be taken of increased knowledge 
'—of increased experience— of the relations of society being better 
anderstood because contemplated nnder a greater variety of aspects ? 
Were circnmstances, the growth of time, and change, the growth of 
both, in the habits of thought and action in the people — and the in- 
creased and increasmg di£fasion of knowledge — ^nd, above all, was 
time, the great innovator, of no influence ? And what was the 
change ? Why, that change should be effected in the machinery of 
a branch of the constitution. Pray what was the history of the con- 
stitution ? Were noble lords who objected to all change, at all read 
in that history ? It should seem not, for otherwise they must know 
that the history of the constitution was nothing but the history of its 
changes, and the English constitution might be shortly denominated 
a succession of legislative changes. Such it would be found by any 
man who went about writing its history. But of all these changes, 
the most numerous and most extensive — ^that is, the chapter of the 
history of change, which would be found to be most various and di- 
versified — ^would be that of the change of the constitution of parlia- 
ment. Why, the very peerage, as at present constituted, was a change 
from its original character under our infallible ancestors. Were noble 
lords aware that their original right to sit in that house was derived 
from a species of tenure, of which the whole peerage now contains 
bat one instance— a tenure derived from the possession of certain 
lands or tenements ? If so, must they not admit that their right 
to sit there, being different from the original one, their actual con- 
stitution was a great departure from the wisdom of our ancestors ? 
Was not, he repeated, the whole history of parliament a history 
of change ? Was not the sweeping away some thirty mitred abbots 
from that house by Henry YIIL, a great change? Then, was 
not the addition of sixteen representative Scotch peers by the union 
with Scotland, and of twenty-eight representative Irish peers by 
the union with Ireland, great changes? — the rather as the nature 
of their tenures of seats in that house were wholly different, not only 
from that by which the English peers exercised their functions, but also 
from each other. The English peers were hereditary, that is, they sat 
there by descent and possession : the Scotch peers sat there by neither 
descent nor possession, nor for life, but for a single parliament ; while 
the Irish peers were elected to sit for life, but, as with their Scotch bre- 
thren, not from descent or possession. Look then again at the rotation 
system of the L'ish bishops, so different from that which regulated the 
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English bishops, with respect to the right to take a part ia the pro- 
ceedings in that house — ^in itself a great change from the original' 
constitmion of our ancestors. Again, let them consider the number- 
less changes which had been made in the oaths taken hj members of 
parliament since its first constitution, all showing, that the historf 
of the English constitution was the Mstory of a succession of legis-' 
lative changes. But, say noble lords, ^^ This is all very true ; but 
these changes in the constitution were gradual and imperceptible^ 
while that now proposed bj the noble earl was of unparalleled rapi- 
dity." The answer was simple : rapid was a term of degree that 
was relative to circumstances, and change was a term different in its 
meaning from restoration. The bill proposed no change not rendered 
imperative by circumstances, and only effected the removal of abuses 
which had been the growth of two centuries. The circumstances 
which at present justify the change explain the rapidity. But then, 
again, say noble lords, <' admitting the necessity of some change, 
and that it should even be a rapid one, why should it be so exten- 
sive ? Was not such extent fraught with danger to all existing in- 
stitutions ?" His answer was, that the safety was to be found only 
in the extent of the measure. For mark the reasoning of these noble 
objectors to an extensive measure of reform : '' We all," say they, 
" admit the necessity of some measure of reform ; not, be it under- 
stood, because we conceive that justice or sound policy recommend 
it, but because the public demand is so pressing, that, judging by 
the signs of the times, we cannot help making some concession.' 
Now was it possible for the veriest enemy of the institutions of {he 
country to teach a more dangerous lesson than was contained in this' 
admission? Does it not teach the people, that though nothing 
woald be granted on the score of justice, much would be jdelded to 
importunity ? And was this the language befitting a British states-^ 
man ? The duty of a statesman worthy of the name was of a far 
other character. He was not to be merely watching and veering 
about with every breeze of the popular will, to borrow a metaphorical 
illustration from the noble earl, and to merely shape his measures as I 
the popular vane indicated. No, a statesman should take his stand 
upon an eminence, from which great general principles and lofty 
views revealed themselves at every step, from which he could, unin- [ 
fluenced by mere temporary exigendes, clearly see the people's rights 
and his own duties, and, while seeing them, perform the one by grant- 
ing the other. From this position he should only descend to counsel | 
and to decide, to see that the people should enjoy their right, and if 
\e found himself capable of effecting this good, he was bound not to 
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await the bidding of the pablic voice, bat to raise the standard of 
political improyement in the advance of the people. His daty it 
was, to devise for the wants of the people, to advise them, to mode* 
rate them, to be their leader and conductor to freedom and happiness. 
This was the duty of a statesman, and he who was incapable of it, 
or who neglected it, however he might win favour with noble lords so 
— ^if we took their own word for it — ^infallible, disinterested in their 
judgment, would be held in just contempt by an enlightened poste- 
rity. The statesman who had discharged his duties in the manner 
which he had just glanced at, alone could turn round to the people^- 
in the case supposed by the noble earl (Harrowbj) opposite — and 
say to them, should they unfortunately be induced by mischievous 
advisers to exceed the limits of discretion, "I have been no ill-natured 
sp7 upon jour actions ; I iLave honestly endeavoured to execute the 
trust confided to me for your benefit. I stand here as your friendly 
adviser, and tell you for your own sakes, to arrest yourselves in your 
progress, and thereby enjoy the blessings which Providence has be- 
stowed upon you." Such an appeal would be irresistible. He felt 
confident in the good sense of the people of England, and was con- 
vinced that such seditious papers as those circulated at a Westminster 
meeting some years ago would, so far from influencing the people to 
mischievous ends, recoil upon their promulgators. And now he 
begged to touch upon one other topic before he sat down. It was 
an old argument with the opponents of reform, that the constitution 
worked well, and could not be bettered. This was partially true, so 
far as it applied to many of the institutions of the country — it was 
false as it applied to the subject matter of the present bilL It was 
true, that the constitution worked well, if by the term was under- 
stood the several institutions of the country ; it was equally true that 
it worked ill so far as the representation of the people was concerned. 
He entirely subscribed to the several panegyrics which had been 
made upon the practical working of most of our institutions. The 
laws were sound, and ably administered ; the judges were learned 
and honest ; juries impartial ; magistrates upright ; the clergy pious 
and well informed ; the finances judiciously managed ; and the seve- 
ral offices of state ably filled ; but, with all that, the people were q,ot 
satisfied ; the great good was wanting of contented subjects, and 
they could probably only be made so by receiving that share in the 
icbnstitution which was by law assigned them. All these eulogiums, 
then, had nothing to do with the question before them, which was, 
whether the people were or were not duly represented ? No man 
jpretended to deny that our representative system required some 
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iunendmenty so that it could not be said that the ^^work-welP eulogy 
could be predicated of it. It was true, that a noble earl (Carnarvon) 
opposite maintained that it could, that the representative branch of 
the legislature did work well In practice ; and he quoted passages 
fi*om speeches of Mr. Fox and his noble friend (Earl Grey), delivered 
many years ago, in order to show that they also had been of the 
same opinion. But the noble earl strangely overlooked the very im- 
portant fact, that the speeches to which he referred as containing 
eulogies on the British constitution were actually made for reform in 
parliament, and that these eulogies were a part of the argument for 
that reform. It was plain, then, that some of the institutions of the 
country might be, or they actually were, very good in principle and 
efficient in practice, while others, the representative one, might be 
neither one nor the other. It had been asked, but what, after all, 
would be gained by this bill ? He answered that the people would 
be satisfied, and that hardly a greater benefit could be conferred upon 
a nation than to remove all sources of dissatisfaction. Need he add, 
that no dissatisfaction could be more dangerous than that of an en- 
lightened and wealthy people with those who would deny them the 
means of a pure system of representation. The truth was, that no 
argument conld be more fallacious than the work-well one, for it 
would be fonnd that beneficial results had grown up under circum- 
stances of a most baleful natare, to which it would be absurd to 
attribute them. For example, the Irish parliament, for« thirty or 
forty years before its gross and scandalous profligacy led to the act 
of Union, was a mockery of the very name of representation, contain- 
ing, as it did 200 members, over whose election the people of Ireland 
had as much control as the people of Siberia, and who had no prin- 
dple but venality, and no occupation but sordid self-aggrandizement; 
and yet that parliament, perhaps he should say in spite of it, owing 
chiefly to the exertions of a band of patriots and orators, of whom 
Lord Gharlemont and Mr. Grattan were the leaders, was instru- 
mental in raising Ireland from barbarism to comparative civilisation 
— ^from poverty to comparative wealth, and in enabling Ireland to 
make the most rapid strides towards commercial importance. That 
profligate psirliament passed wholesome measures with respect to 
trade — ^repealed bigotted laws-^reinoved several of the penal disabili- 
ties against the Catholics— «nd yet, surely, not even the noble mar- 
quis (Londonderry), who was so eccentric in his political idiosyncra- 
sies, would venture to say, that the Irish parliament was a faithful 
representation of the people. The Union put an end to that mon- 
strous system of profligacy, and, as completed by the admirable mea« 
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sure of Catholic emancipatloo, for which the friends of Ireland neTer 
conld be too grateful to the noble duke opposite, had effected much 
towards improving the representation of the Irish people. But mnch 
remained to be done which only a measure like the present could 
accomplish. The noble and learned lord proceeded to obsenre, that 
though he had, when early in his political career, raised his Toioe 
with vehemence against the measure of the Union, and though he 
was far from regretting his conduct on that occasion, he, now that 
the measure had been completed, would resist its repeal to the last 
moment of his eustence. Notwithstanding its monstrous abuses, the 
Irish parliament effected some good as, notwithstanding the mon- 
strous absurdity of the present representation of Scotland the people 
of that country had advanced in wealth, intelligence, and national 
prosperity. But would any man deny that the people of Scotland 
were dissatisfied with their representative mockery of a system? 
Gould he deny that they would be thrown into a state of frenzy and 
fury by having theur hopes of reform disappointed ? It required no 
vexy minute acquaintance with that country to be able to answer the 
question with confidence ; all that was wanting was, a knowledge of 
the ordmary workings of human nature. That knowledge showed, 
that the natural result of increased wealth and intelligence was an 
increased anxiety for the possession of that right without which these 
advantages lose half their value, namely, political freedom. There 
were other topics which he was anxious to touch upon, but felt un- 
willing to trespass longer on their lordships* attention. 

The debate for the day doeed with this speech. It was resamed on the fol- 
lowing day, Lord Eldon once again reappearing in the house, and warning his 
peers that if this bill were carried, the British constitution would indeed be annihi- 
lated. There is something intensely pitiable in the frantic agony with which the 
old Wezeer of George the Third resists Reform— something half-ladicrous, half- 
terrible, in the contrast between the old chancellor and the new. Eldon tells them 
he comes from the verge of the grave, to warn and entreat them to reject the Bill. 
On the same day. Brougham delivers from the woolsack the grand oration in 
which he ends by imploring the Lords, on bended knees, as they value their 
honours, privileges, and estates, not to reject the Bill Nevertheless, not having 
the fisar of God and the people as yet sufficiently before their minds, they did re- 
ject it, by a majority of 41 proxies. 

Id the month of May next year they succumbed to terror, the influence of the 
Duke of Wellington, the entreaties of the king, and the determination of ministers 
to create peers until the hostile majority was swamped. 

This desperate determination was mainly due to Brougham, who literally com. 
pelled the king to give himself and Lord Grey absolute written control of lus pre- 
rogative for the purpose. " I wonder,** said the premier as they left the presence^ 
" how you conld have the heart to press him for a written permission when you 
saw the state he was in.*' But through these transactions, Brougham seemed to 
bo possessed by the soul of Oliv^ CromwelL 
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February 27, 1881. 

It ooenm to me that this speech, of do remarkable oratorical merit, may be 
interesting to the reader for an evidence of Planket*8 opinion of the .great Catho- 
lic and the great Orange agitator of bis day. He speaks m answer to Lord 
Boden. 

LoBD Plunket said, that, as he was connected with the Irish 
government, and as an attack had been made on that government, he 
thought the house would excuse him for wishing to say a few words 
on this subject, and in defence of the conduct of the government of 
which he formed a part He wished that the noble earl who had just 
sat down had presented the petition to which he had alluded, for the 
points it contained were involved in this irregular discussion, the only 
object of which was, to hold out to the people of this country, that the 
government was opposed to the maintenance of the Established church 
in Ireland, and was the enemy of the Protestant interest in that coun- 
try. He was certain, however, that whatever was done with re- 
spect to tithes, there was no such effectual encouragement given to 
agitators, the value of whose promises the people well appreciated, as 
such opinions as those he had just alluded to, put forth by persons of 
character and property. Those opinions came with great gravity and 
weight, and were cal<?ulated on that account, to be most mischievous. 
WiSi respect to what had been said of Mr. O'Oonnell, he would re- 
mind their lordships that that gentleman could not be considered as 
having been legally convicted of any offence ; he had not been found 
guilty by the verdict of a jury. The state of his position with regard 
to the law was this : he had been indicted under a certain act of par- 
liaments-he had suffered judgment by default, and the act on which 
he had been indicted expired shortly afterwards. Now, if the noble 
and learned lord opposite would produce any authorities to show that, 
under such drcumstances, a conviction could legally be carried into 
execution, he should be ready to meet the noble and learned earl on 
that question. He was himself ready to mamtain the negative, both 
on principle and on authority. If he was right in that opinion— that 
the judgment suffered by default, under 8U(^ (urcumstances, left Mr. 
O'Gonndl at liberty to move in arrest of that judgment, surely they 
would not say that punishment, which could not be visited on him in 
point of law, should be visited on him in his professional character. 
He was responsible for having affixed the great seal to the patent of 
precedence to Mr. O'Gonnell. He did not stand up there as his ad- 
vocate, nor for the agitators of either side, from both of whom he 
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had received nothing bat obloquy, which he yalned for this reasoii| 
that, next to the approbation of good men, he most esteemed the ob- 
loqaj of bad men. He, therefore, rested his defence on the same 
gronnds as those who sat beside him. Bat he might also obsenre, 
that that proceeding was totally anconnected with a,ny question of 
politics, and the patent of precedence was given to Mr. O'Conneli 
only on account of his professional eminence. The ordinary way 
of granting a patent of precedence in Ireland was, to enable the man 
to whom it was granted to rank next after the king's attorney and 
solicitor general That, however, had not been done for Mr. O'Gon* 
nelL He had only been named to take rank above those gentlemen 
much his juniors, whom he had seen promoted over his head». 
Whatever he might think of Mr. O'Connell in a political point of view, 
it was impossible to deny that, in his profession, no individaal exhi- 
bited higher attamments, nor was any man more worthy of the dis- 
tinction he had received. That being the case, the government was 
boand to accord him the distinction. It was the object of a rational 
government not to be vindictive, bat jost, and the gift of the patent 
of precedence was required by justice. He should have been happy 
if, by that mark of kindness, not incompatible with their duty, Mr»^ 
0*Connell had been induced to betake himself to his profession, in 
which he was entitled to expect the highest honours, but he could 
not regret what had been done. The noble e&rl opposite had ex- 
pressed his disgust at the conduct of agitators. They were to be 
condemned, undoubtedly ; but if he was asked, who was the greatest 
agitator, he should say, that it was the person who collected together 
large mobs of ignorant persons— who addressed them in a manner 
calculated to raise their jealousies, and revive their prejudices— 
who addressed English people, and called on them to form Protestant 
Associations — telling them that he loved the Catholics as men, bat 
that they were a set of people who wished to put down the Protes*- 
tants and their religion. Such a person was the true agitator. Such 
a person, who thus collected these ignorant assemblages together, and 
scattered among them ambiguous-i^no, not ambiguous, but unfounded 
assertions ; such a person risked the making of Irish agitation not 
only formidable but desperate ! To accomplish that fearful object in 
Ireland, all that was wanted was— not a war against the state-^not 
a war against the tithes— but a war between the Protestants and 
Catholics. 

The noble and learned earl opposite had again indulged in prophe- 
cies. The noble and learned earl had followed this course for forty 
years, according to his own showing. He sincerely hoped that the 
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noble and learned lord might live for forty years more to prophesy ; and 
he sincerely hoped, too, that the noble an(]L learned earl's prophedes 
might be, at the end of that time, as visionary as they had been np 
to this moment. Bat, passing from that, he begged to make a few 
observations on the statement which the noble and learned lord had 
made, that the law was not vindicated in Ireland, the noble and 
learned lord had said, that the law was the same in both conn- 
tries. He believed that it was in the abstract — ^that, as far as the 
letter of the law went, the guilt of entering into a conspiracy to re- 
fase payment of tithes was ii; both countries the same ; bat it was a 
very d^erent thing for the chancellor to fiumish the attorney-general 
with the abstract principle of the law, and to tell him that sach was 
the law, and for the attorney-general to carry on a prosecation nnder 
it. In these prosecations there were such things as witnesses, and 
jurors, and the pablic, all of whom were to be considered ; bat he 
would venture to say, that, in every instance in which an outrage had 
been committed, a prosecution had been instituted, had been saccesB- 
fal, and the authority of the law had been vindicated by the punish- 
ment of the offender. Although he was not the public prosecutor, he 
was not insensible to the duties of the office. He had communicated 
with the law officers of the crown in Ireland, and with the distin- 
guished and very learned person who filled the office of attorney- 
general ; and he would venture to assert, that, in no instance in which 
a prosecution could be successfully instituted had that prosecutioa 
been neglected. If the noble and learned earl opposite would ask for 
the papers connected with this subject, he would undertake to show, 
from those papers, that what he had stated was really the case. He 
assured the noble and learned lord, that if he wotdd communicate 
with him upon any case in which he thought a prosecution advisable, 
he would undertake either that a prosecution should be instituted, or 
that he should satisfy the noble lord's mind that it could not be effec- 
tually done, and that he would point out to the noble lord the diffi- 
culty which would prevent such a prosecution. This he would readily 
do if the noble lord would do him the honour of making to him such 
a communication^ 
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March 2, 1831. 

PLQHKBr contrived to provide for six sons and sevenil nephews at the expeoMflff 
Church and State. It was Cobbett's delight, after he had began to hate hliB 
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AlKrtflj, to ptnda tin long pedigree of pl«cesAnd ponsioiii, and to taimt the old 
•BtUDnlon ontor with the paeeage in which he declares that if that infamons 
■Baaawe ihonld be carried, be would pledge his children, like joisng Hannlhal, 
upon the altar of their coiintiy, to eternal hoedlity against the eaemieB of its 
freedom. Throogh the latter yean of his life, when having once taken plaoe, he 
ilBok to it in earnest, and with all the eagerness and eneigy of his character, 
after the long self-denying ordinance wMch he had imposed upon himself 
ftom the fUl ^Lord GrenVflle to the viceroyalty of Lord WeUedey, tlie ^ young 
Hannibals" furnished an ea^ hit for newspaper scribes and pUtfbnn Fhari- 
seeSk Plonket felt, or ai&cted a vast disdain for sach folk, and if annoyed, never 
eoodeaoended to reply or retaliate. However, in the Jurore of the Beform ex> 
eitanient, Lord Londonderry was tempted to utter the same imputations in his 
flaoe in the house, and farther to declare that he agreed with one of O^Connell's 
•pinioBS, uttered apparently at random in a passion, ** that there was not a more 
pernicious legislator for Ireland, or a more venal politician than Lord Plunket." 
itfler speaking for some time, the marquis took his seat, offering no resolution or 
pilttiony and Plonket rose to propose a vote of censure upon him. 

• Mr lords, I rise, with your lordships' permlssioii, to address 
n^self to the qaestion before the house, and for the purpose of re- 
pi^riBg to one of the most nDJust and most unwarrantable attacks that 
Ins- ever been made on any individual within these walls. The 
Boble marquis began his observations mth, a declaration— -which I 
pve credit to, as I am bound to believe any statement made bj a 
BoHe lord — ^that he had no personal hostility to me ; but I leave it 
to* yon, my lords, to say, whether his conduct is consistent with that 
iMaimer of peraonal hostility. The noble marqms, under the pre- 
tenoe of asking me a question, has not thought it unbecoming in him 
to go into a recital of all the falsehoods which newspapers have col- 
leeted with regard to me or to my family. He has made himself the 
•rgan of all the calumnies which have been uttered against me, and, 
without the slightest pretence whatever, has made an attack as bit- 
ter, as severe, and as unwarranted, as the slender abilities of the noble 
lord will allow him to do. Fortunately for me, the ability of the 
noble lord to strike lags behind his inclination, as, in natural history, 
we see that the most venomous are among the least powerful of the 
animal creation. The noble lord complains that I cried ^^ hear" to 
some observation of his. I certdnly did so : but still am uncon- 
scioaa of having committed very great offence, the rather as I am not 
apt to complain myself when the noble lord deigns, in his own pecu- 
liar tone, to C17 " hear" to any remark of mine. My ^' hear" I beg 
leave to remark, was at least not a scream — ^nqt a sound pushed be- 
yond the usual Umits of human exclamation — ^in fact, was not much 
calculated to alarm the ears or the feelings of my auditors. In this, 
li confess, there is a marked difference between us ; but surely my 
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Tocal Inability to cope with the noble lord onght not to be charged 
npon me as an offence. A noble baron opposite (EUenborongh) has 
defended the noble marqnis's proceedings as not inconsistent with the 
usages of the house. *' My noble friend," said he, '' having thought 
better of it, was by no means irregular in withdrawing the petition 
he rose to present." In this, the noble marquis, then, is only ap- 
pearing in a new character, exhibiting his dramatic versatility. Allow 
me to congratulate him in eclipsing even himself as an orator and a 
logician. It is conceived to be a notable result of most specimens of 
human eloquence to convince others against their preconceptions, and 
persuade them to act according to the wishes of the speaker. For 
the first time, however, in the history of lo^c and oratory, we now 
have a *' learned Daniel" who, in the course of his oration, actually 
persuades, not others, but himself, to act contrary to his own pre- 
determination. The noble lord has frequently before persuaded others, 
who might otherwise have voted on his side, that to do so would be 
acting in the teeth of common sense ; for it is one of the shiniug at- 
tributes of the noble lord's genius, that his support is injurious only 
to those who have the misfortune to count him as an ally ; but this I 
believe is the first time that his per contra persuasive powers have 
been successfully directed against himself. Long, I trust, will they 
be so harmlessly directed, and long may they be as successful in per- 
suading others to the reverse of his intentions as they have in the 
present instance, with himself. Before the noble lord had ventured 
to attack me as he did, and complun of the remuneration which I 
have derived from the public for my services, he ought to have made 
himself somewhat better acquamted with simple facts. Had he been 
present the other evening when I moved for returns of the appoint- 
ment of secretary to the Master of the Bolls in Ireland, he would have 
heard me state the object of my motion, and thereby have avoided 
wasting his time and eloquence this evening. I now tell the noble 
lord — ^not for his personal satisfaction, for with him I will hold no 
terms, and will offer no explanation whatever with a view to remov- 
ing his dissatisfaction, but for the satisfaction of the house— -the ob- 
ject I had in view in moving for these returns. Aspersions, the most 
unwarranted and injurious, were thrown out in another place against 
me with reference to the appointment of my secretary, and a notice 
of motion was given in the House of Commons for documents con- 
nected with that appointment. I, accordingly, for the purpose of 
meeting any calumniator who would dare to repeat these aspersions 
to my face in this house, came down and moved for similar returns 
to be laid before your lordshios, so as to afford any noble lord whf 
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might be disposed to repeat the oalamn j an opportnnity of doing so^ 
and myself an opportnnltj, which, with God's blessing, I will n&vear 
shrink from, of meeting, and exposing, and^chastising my calnmniator. 
In moving for the letomsi I also moyed for returns of the similar ap* 
pointments made by my two predecessors in office, in order that joiur 
lordships and the public mi^t clearly see, that the aspersions and 
calamny applied as much [to Lords Chancellor Manners and Hart, 
as to Lord Chancellor Plonket. 

The noble lord has thought proper, on the authority of a newspa- 
per statement, which, I assure your lordships, I have neyer read, and 
to which I am wholly indifferent, to state, that my family derive 
£36,000 a year from the public, and concerning which he cdls upon 
me for an explanation. I will not stoop to reAite so extravagant a 
falsehood. I envy not the structure of understanding which could 
bestow upon it a moment's credence. What ! are noble lords to be 
called upon to defend themselves in parliament against eveiy stujud 
calamny which mortified but most impotent vanity, or the virulence 
of faction, may insert in a newspaper. I am sarprised that even the 
noble lord could entertain such a monstrous proposition. He asks me, 
have I made any inquiry as to the source or authenticity of the state* 
ment ; I answer him, no. I would not lower myself in my own estimation 
by treating it otherwise than with silent contempt. I ask the noble 
lord, have any statements ever appeared in newspapers touching his 
own personal affairs ? And, if so, has he been called upon, as he calls 
upon me, in his place in parliament, tP explain them away ? Was 
it ever, for example, stated-*no doubt without any foundation— that 
the noble marquis applied to a certam prime minister for some re- 
muneration or pension, which the said prime minister was cruelly un- 
just enough to refuse? Was the noble lord, in a word, ever called upon 
explain to the public the amount and distribution of the large sums of 
public money which found their way to the pockets of the Stuart family? 
Certainly not ; it was reserved for himself to set the precedent of 
making a most senseless newspaper calumny the occasion of as sense- 
less an attack on the individual calumniated. I state, then, that the 
newspaper allegation, on which the noble lord has grounded his attack, 
is totally and absolutely a falsehood. Whether it is quite fair and 
consistent with the usage of parliament and good society to make the 
allegations of a newspaper the pretext of calling upon any noble lord 
to enter into a statement of his family affairs, I leave it, after this em« 
phatic denial, to the good taste and gentlemanly feeling of your lord- 
ships. I take leave of the calumny, with this assurance to the noble 
lord, that I am one who have never b§en a hunter after favours from 
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any minister or govemment whatever. I am not one who has given 
his support or his opposition in parliament according to the mere dic- 
tates of vanity or personal interest, and I am one who never made a 
demand for public money which the individual from whom it was de- 
manded was forced to stigmatize as '^ too bad." The noble lord pro- 
fesses to entertain no feelings of personal hostility against me. I 
profess to entertain no such feeling against him ; but this I tell him, 
by way of wholesome warning, that if he, on any fature occasion, ven- 
ture to indulge in rash attacks on my character, though I will not de- 
grade myself by following the example of personal invective, he may 
perhaps have little reason, so far as the vanguards are concerned, to 
congratulate himself with a large balance on the credit side of the 
account between us. The noble lord has thought fit to. catechise me 
as to the advice which I may have felt it to be my duty to give my 
sovereign in matters connected with the office I hold under him. 
What right has the noble lord, or any noble lord, to ask me such a 
question ? Or, on what ground should he venture to charge me with 
having deprived him of the confidence of his majesty, and to have 
given his majesty counsel displeasing to a party who arrogate to them- 
selves exclusive loyalty, while they are thwarting, by every means in 
their power, the king's govemment ? Such questions and such charges 
are the mere ravings of distempered vanity, and are not to be reasoned 
with by those who are capable of sound ratiocination. I can assure 
the noble lord that, so far from occupying the time of my sovereign 
with discussions of the noble lord's transcendent merits as a states- 
man, an orator, or a logician, I never have wasted a moment of even 
my own time on either, and that the noble lord's affairs are to me a 
matter of as utter indifference, as I am sure they must be to the ra* 
tional portion of the public. This declaration may not be flattering 
incense to the noble lord's estimate of his own pubUc merits, but it is 
a simple fact, which I trust will spare him much future fretfulness. 
I do not recollect whether there is any other point on which the noble 
lord is anxious to ^' obtain some explanation." If there be, and that 
he will have the goodness to remind me of it, I shall be very happy 
to afford him all in my power. Perhaps the little I have afforded 
will suffice him for the present ; if not, let him hoist the flag, and I 
am ready for the combat. With respect to the members of my family, 
I have nothing to conceal in regard to any of them. If they hold 
public situations, they fulfil the duties attached to them, and are not 
therefore, an improper burthen on the public I have six sons, and 
I have certainly endeavoured to provide for them, as it is my duty to 
do. Two of my sons are in the church, two at the bar. I defy even 
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calamnj to impeach their conduct at either. My eldest son derires 
no emolament from the pnhllc, and all my family occapy bnt that 
station in society to which I am persuaded they are fully entitled. 

AftMT Plunket sat down, Lord Londondeny rose again to explain. A short 
•ngiy scene followed. Plonket's temper had been fiercely stirred, and the marquia 
was at the best of times rather disorderly. The debate that followed was a series 
of interruptions of the most laconic character. " The noble lord,** complains 
Lord Londonderry, " calculates what I have received daring ten years diplomatic 
service, compares it with his own, and draws a large balance against me." 

Lord Plukkkt — I did no sodi thing. 

Thb MABQUts OF LoxDONDEBBT— I ssk yon, my lords, is that a fiur way of 
meeting the charges ? 

Lord Pluitkbt — I repeat I did no snch thing. 

Again the marqids retoms to the list of places. — ** As the noble lord has l 
provoked me to it, I will read what is stated of him by which it will be seen 
whether the economical and retrenching administration with which he is con- 
nected take care to feather their own nests. The first item is, the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland £10,000." *' That," said Plunket,** is the first falsehood.*' After 
a litUe, Lord Grey and Lord EUenborough interfered ; Lord Londonderry apolo- 
gized for the breach of order he had been gaUty of, and the motion was with- 
•drawflu 



FAREWELL TO THE BAR. 
June 21, 1841. 

Upon the last day of Flonket's appearance in court eveiy portion of its space 
was densely thron^^ He decided some few cases, and in one of them referred 
" to the person who was to succeed him in the office he then filled." At the 
conclusion of the business of the day, Sergeant Greene, as the senior of the Bar 
present, addressed him thus :— - 

" I presume, my lord, it is not your lordship's intention to At again in this 
court ; I therefore rise, as the senior in rank of the members of the Bar now pre- 
sent, and with the full concurrence of the brethrm of my profesaon (here lUl the 
members of the Bar rose simultaneously), to address your lordship a few words 
before your retirement from that bench over which your lordship has for many 
years presided." ' 

Lord Plunket rose from his seat, and advanced to the front of the bench. 

" My lord, we are anxious to express to your lordship the sense we entertain, 
not only of the ability, the learning, the patience, and the assiduity which have 
marked your lordship's administration of the high and important functions com- 
mitted to your lordship's charge, but also, my lord, of the courtesy, kindness, 
and att(mtion which we have all personally experienced at your lordship's hands, 
in the discharge of our professional duties in tUs court. We gratefully adcnow- 
ledge, my lord, the disposition you have ever shown to accommodate us all — a 
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disposition by which we all admit your lordship was ever actuated, without re* 
gard to personal drcumstances or to our political feelings or predilections. We 
trust, my lord, it will be said that this feeling on our part will be as general and 
as uneversal, as the kindness on your part has been uniform and uninterrupted. 
My lord, it is needless for us to dwell here, for the purpose of commenting upon 
the talents and endowments which have raised your lordship to the high posi- 
tion from which you are about to retire. They are, my lord, recorded in our 
history, and they will long liye among the proudest recollections of our conntiy- 
men. From a sense of these, we offer to you our present tribute of the pro> 
roundest admiration and respect ; and, my lord, it is gratifying for us to add^ 
that at no period of your lordship's career have they ever sho^ in greater lustre 
than at this moment My lord, with warmest wishes for your lordship*s hap- 
piness in that retirement, which none is more fitted than your lordship to adorn, 
>Ye respectfnlly bid your lordship fueweU.** 

- When the Bar had concluded their address, the Attorneys presented theirs, at 
the dose of which Phmket said — 

It would be great affectation on my part if I were to say that I 
do not feel to a considerable degree at the prospect of retiring from a 
profession, at which I have for a period of more than fifty years of 
my life been actively engaged— -a period daring which I have been 
snrronnded by friends, many of them warm ones ; 

His lordship then paused evidently much affbcted. 

without exception : many of them are now no more ; some of them, 
Day many of them I see at this moment around me. This retirement 
from the active scenes in which I have been so long engaged, and 
which have become as it were incorporated with my life, I cannot 
help feeling, and feeling deeply. It has, however, in some degree been 
alleviated by the prospect of the repose which is probably better suited 
to this period of my life, and which perhaps would have earlier in- 
duced me to retire but for events of a particular description which 
have latterly occurred ; but independent of this I must say, that any 
pain I would have felt has been more than alleviated by the kmd and 
affectionate address which has been offered to me by my friend Ser- 
geant Greene, and which has been so cordially assented to by the 
members of both professions. 

I am not unconscious that in the discharge of those duties, my ability 
for which has been so over-rated by my friend Sergeant Oreene, I have 
been led into expressions of impatience which had been much better 
avoided. For any pain that I have given in doing so, or any feelings 
that I have hurt, I sincerely apologize, and I am grateful to the pro- 
fession for not having attributed to inclination any such observatious ; 
and I must say, that whatever any such expressions may have been, 
they never have influenced me. It is a sentiment that I trust never 
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will inflaence me ; wad I am now able to say, that in retiring firem 
my profession, I do not cany with me any other sentiment than that 
of affectionate consideration for all and every member of the profession. 

Now with respect to the particular circnmstances which have oc- 
curred, and the particular succession which is about to take place in 
this court, it will become me to say very little. For the individaal 
who is to occupy the situation I now fill, I entertain the highest po* 
litical and personal respect — ^no one can feel it more so — but I owe 
it as a duty to myself and the members of the bar to state, that for 
the changes which are to take place I am not in the slightest degree 
answerable ; I have no share in them, and have not directly or indi- 
rectly given them my sanction. In yielding my assent to the propo- 
sition which has been made for my retiring, I have been governed 
solely by its having been requested as a personal favour by a person 
to whom I owe so much, that a feeling of gratitude would have ren- 
dered it morally impossible that I could have done otherwise than to 
resign. 

When I look at the Bar before me, and especially the number of 
those who might have sat efficiently in this judicial place, I am bound 
to say, that for all those great ingredients which are calculated to en- 
able them to shine as practitioners, and as members of the Bar, or as 
gentlemen, for candour, for courtesy, knowledge, and ability — I chal- 
lenge competition — I challenge the very distinguished Bars of either 
England or Scotland, and I do not fear that those I have the honour 
of addressing would suffer in the comparison. To them, for their re- 
peated kindnesses I am deeply indebted. I do assure them that when 
I retire into quiet life, I will cherish in my heart the affectionate kind- 
ness and attention which I experienced at their hands. 

Flonket was deeply affected daring the deliveiy of this parting address. At 
its oonclnsion he bowed to the Bar, and left the court, leaning upon the ann of 
his friend Sir Michael 0*Loghlen, Masterof the Rolls. 

.The pr9fe8sion which he had so long adorned, added to its parting honours a 
levee. Nearly all the practising members of the profession waited upon him at 
his mansion in Stephen's green. ** So numerous a bar levee had never before 
been witttesse4 in Ireland ;** writes the author of Ireland and itt Rulers, " It was 
thronged by Tories, Conservatives, High Whigs, Low Whigs, Radicals, Com Ex- 
changers, and Repealers. Several of the judges were present 4 the Master of the 
Rolls, who hated ail kind of pomp, put on his stato-robes for the occasion, and 
glnce the days when Charlemont House was in its glory, so many influential per- 
sons had never gathered under the roof of a private individual in Ireland.** The 
old man, it is said, was full, of animation and energy, and in perfect possession 
of all his fine ii^soltlea, oa this day, the oooasion of his last appearance in poUia 
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THE KING AGAINST WALLER O'GRADY. 

I HATB printed the following celebrated speech as the most perfect specimen upon record 
of PInnket's consummate power of pleading. I have not willingly consigned so much space 
to a dry legal argument, hat I could not help feeing that it was due to his high profes- 
sional fame. 

Old Chief Baron O'Orady, in the year 1817, appointed his son Waller to the sltnatlon ol 
Gerk of the Pleas in the Ck)artof Exchequer. Saurin, instigated it was believed by a per- 
sonal animosity, which was sometimes supposed to stimulate his official conduct, astonished 
file Four Courts, by institatin^ proceedings on the part of the crown, against the new offi- 
cer — on the ground that the king, not the court, had the right of appointment The Chiei 
Baron resisted with the first abilities and energy to be had at the Irish Bar, and the case 
became a regular legal tournament— in which Saurin and Bushe, on the part of the crownij 
and Plunket and Bnrton on that of the court, debated every point of law, vestige of tradi^ 
tion, and atom of precedent, that could by possibility be brought to bear upon the case. 

The following is Plunket*s speech to the jury. 

It is now my duty to lay before you the case of the clerk of the Pleas 
of the Court of Exchequer : and my lords and gentlemen, I am appre- 
hensive, that in so doing I shall be obliged to claim a larger share of 
the time, of the attention, and of the indulgence of the court and jury, 
than I should be disposed to do. But this case is one of very great im- 
portance to the parties, and to the public ; and! should not satisfactorily 
discharge my duty to my client, to the learned judge who has appointed 
him, or to the Court of Exchequer who have justified that appointment, 
and who are now brought before the bar of this court upon a criminal 
information to answer the charge of having usurped upon the rights of 
the crown, which they are by their oaths bound to maintain, were I not 
|o enter with some minuteness into eveir part of this extraordinary case. 

You already know, my lords, from the statement of the counsel for 
the crown, that this is a claim of right by Mr. Waller O'Grady as the 
derk of the Pleas of the Court of Exchequer ; a claim put upon an ap- 
pointment by the chief baron of that court, which has been ratified and 
acted on, and admitted as an authority, by the whole Court of Exche- 
quer. It is a claim on his part, I allow, against a long usage by the 
erown, and I do not scruple to admit it to be right and proper that that 
daim should be carefully examined. It is certainly the right and the 
duty of the king's law officers to take care that his rights shall not be 
usurped, or his just prerogative diminished ; but it must be equally ad- 
mitted, that if the claim of the chief baron be a well-founded one, it is 
fidr upon his part to urge it : nay more, that.it would be a most gross 
derehction of his duty to suffer any of the rights intrusted to him by the 
law to be diminished or impaired. 

I agree with the proposition laid down by the attornej^-general, that 
according to the constitution of these countries, the king is the fountain 
of all office ; and I agree further, that it is the duty of the king's attor* 
ney-general to provide that this right of the crown, so far as it remains, 
ihaU be guarded from encroachment. But if by this position it is meant 
to be insisted, that all offices in this country are derived immediately 
from the crown, I beg leave totally to deprecate such a doctrine. All 
offices are certainly derived from the crown mediately or immediately ^ 
but it is equally, true, that there are mapy offices vested by the consti- 
tution and by the, common law in other persons, as incident to offices 
derived by them from the crown^ and over which the king can have no 
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control. WiUi respect to those offices which are exercised in coorts of 
justice, whether the persons who are to fill them be appointed bjr the 
courts or not, in all cases where they are to be admitted by the court, 
the care of them is introsted to that court and to that alone. If the 
crown conceives itself injured by such an admission, the attorney-general 
has no right to proceed by a prerogative information, but the only legal 
mode of trying the right^ is by the crown's appointing an officer and 
haviug his title tried in the first instance in the court to which he is ap- 
pointed, and if their decision be unsatisfactory, then by appealing to 
another. This proposition I pledge myself to demonstrate to the court 
and the jury. 

Haring premised so much, I shall call the attention of the court to 
the admitted facts of this case : namely, that the office of derk of thd 
Pleas is an ancient office in the Court of Pleas of the Exchequer, the 
duty of which is to enrol pleas and judgments of that court, and which 
is of high concern to the administration of public justice, that the pre- 
sent defenduit has been appointed by th^ chief judge of that court, and 
that he has been regularly admitted by the entire court. Having stated 
so much, I must beg leave to say, that this proceeding is unprecedented, 
vexatious, unwarrantable, and illegal in every particular. I state once 
for all, to my learned friend the attorney-general, that I am sure he 
will not suppose, that in so speaking, I mean any personal disrespect to 
him. I am sure that in instituting this proceeding, he has been actuated 
solely by considerations of duty and a laudable desire to maintain what 
he conceives to be the just rights of the crown. Nor is there any man 
for whose legal knowledge and information upon general subjects I en- 
tertain a higher lespect. But I must sa^, that in the present instance, 
by some faUlity, he has acted in direct violation of the best established 

Erinciples of the constitution ; and that a proceeding of this nature can 
avc no other tendency than to bring humiliation and disgrace on courts 
of justice, and odium upon the prerogative of the crown. And I say 
this now, because I conceive this is the place and the time— when the 
judges of the land are brought to the w of this court to answer for 
their conduct, upon a criminal information — ^when the judges of a su* 

Eerior original court are called as culprits and usurpers before the tri- 
unal of another and a co-ordinate jurisdiction. * 

Wherever a court of justice is created, of necessity the judging of 
the admissions of the persons who are to be their clerks is vested in 
such court. They are the persons intrusted by the law to judge of 




of the Master of the Rolls, a book, your lordships are aware, of very 
high authoritv, and which, it is well known, was written by Sir Joseph 
Jekyll. In the second section, 64, 65, it is laid down, " The admission 
of officers of courts of justice, by whomsoever nominated, belongs to 
those courts, who are to judge of their qualifications. And accordingly, 
though the nominated officer is usuallv admitted, yet in some instancfes, 
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he has been rejected, as in Dyer, 160, in the case of the clerk of 
crown, who is nominated by the king under the great seal. For the 
nomination, admission, and swearing of officers, is an act of the court/' 
And for these positions he cites the year book 9. Edw. IV., p. 5, which I 
<haTe examined, and which is direct on tbe point. The case referred to in 
Dyer is Hunt v. Allen (Dy., 149 a. 152 b.)* which was an assize by Hunt 
Against Allen, the question turning on the validity of the nomination of 
Hunt. And the case of Fogge, chief clerk or custos brevium, in 18 
JBdw. rv. was dted, ^ where £e justices would not allow the patent of 
the king to encumber the place, because there cannot be two chiefs in 
•one office." And the court accordingly refused to admit him. There 
is a further case in Dy. 150 b. upon the same subject. The crown 
Appointed Croxton and Yynter clerks of the crown ; Groxton died, 
■and Yynter came into court and showed the king^s patent, and prayed 
to be admitted, &c., but the court refused to admit him, and appointed 
Another person. I am now showing the authority of courts to refuse 
Admission if they think proper. The admission of the officer is '< an 
Act of the court," judging of the fitness of the person, and the legality 
^f the appointment. The latter of the aboYe cases in Dver is an in- 
stance of rejection on account of unfitness in the person, and the former 
for the illegtdity of the appointment. And in further confirmation of 
this right I beg leave to cite to the court. Cavendish's case, 1 Ander- 
son, 152. There the crown appointed a person to execute writs of 
supersedeas in the Court of Common Pleas. The judge of that coiurt 
refused to admit him, because in point of law the grant was void, inas- 
much as the duty of making such writs belonged to the chief prothono- 
^ry. It appears that this case was attended with much difficulty on 
'the part of the court, and much exertion on the part of the crown. 
But yet no idea was entertained that such a proceeding as a qtio war" 
ranto would lie, notwithstanding that great efforts were made on the 
j)art of Cavendish. The justices, however, refused to yield to either 
menaces or importULities, and the crown was at length obliged to ac- 
•quiesce. This was in the reign of Elizabeth. Now, according to these 
4octrines and these precedents, I take upon me to say, that the uniform 
<;ourse and practice has been, in every case where it is conceived that 
the right of the crown or of any other party has been affected by the 
admission of any officer by a court, to try the right by the nomination 
of an officer on the part of the party complaining, ana to have the title 
of that officer in the first instance tried by the court which has given 
such admission. The present proceeding is without even the colour of 
precedent in the whole history of the law ; in England or in Ireland ; 
before the Revolution or since the Revolution ; there never before was 
An example in which the act of a superior court of justice admitting its 
own officer has been questioned at the bar of another court ; much less 
by such a proceeding as a criminal information ; and I must again re- 
peat, that the direct tendency of it is to throw disgrace upon the ad- 
ministration of justice, and odium upon the prerogative of the crown. 
I thought it my duty to apprise the attorney-general, that we consi- 
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dered thk proceeding so miaehieyoua and unconstitalionaly that we 
■honld be called upon to amign it I do not find that the attorney* 
general has stated any other reason in its vindication, than an usage on 
the part of the crown to appoint to this office for 400 years. It is not 
only the priYilege, but the diity of the king's officer to assert his right y 
I do not mean to say there is anything criminal in it ; but why die 
staleness of this demand should now for the first time justify a pro- 
ceeding in the teeth of ail decency and all precedent, I do no^ see the 
semhbmce of a reason. If it be said, ne action has been brought, be- 
cause if it had, it must have been tried in the first instance in the Court 
of Exchequer ; the answer is, that the law has said so. And it has 
said 80, for the best reason, in order to aroid aclashing of iuiisdictions,. 
which must be the consequence of allowing one court to be called be* 
fore another, as is done here, to answer for the exercise of its discre- 
tion in the appointment of its own officer. Nor is it in the power of 
the crown to defeat this courtesy of the law by resorting to such a- 
proceeding as a criminal information. The privilege of correcting an 
erroneous decision (if this was so), is as great a pririlege as that of 
affirming it. If the Court of Exchequer had done anywing amiss, if 
on the trial of an action they should decide against the just rights of 
the crown, they are liable to be corrected by way of appeal, and in no 
other way. No other court has any original jurisdiction. Suppose an 
application had been made to this cour^ not as is now done, by a pre- 
rogatiye information, but for liberty to file such an information, the 
court must have 'refused it. They must have refused it, in analogy to 
every principle of law; for there is no instance to be found of one court 
of justice questioning the act of another, of co-ordinate jurisdiction,, 
especially in the appointment of its own officers. This court never had, 
in any shape, an appellate jurisdiction over the Court of Exchequer. 
This doctrme is fully laid down in 4 Inst. 71, 105, 106, where it is said, 
that the crown could not grant such a jurisdiction. So that this is an 
attempt to give originally to this court the right to reverse the deci- 
eions of the Court of Exchequer, a right which eyen tiie erown could 
not give by way of appeal. 

Suppose judgment of ouster given by this court against the officer of 
the Exchequer, where is the jurisdiction in this court to arm its officers 
with the power of enforcing it ? Suppose, after such a judgment, the 
Court of Exchequer were to say that the officer should still act, where 
is the power, either in this court or in the crown to restrain him ? Is 
a party to be brought into court by criminal information as an usurper^ 
because he acts under the authority of a superior court, a court whidi 
has exclusive jurisdiction over his office, and which can commit him to 
prison if he refuses to perform it ? What authority has this court to 
punish the officer of the Court of Exchequer, any more than the Court 
of Exchequer has to punish the officer of this court ? 

I have complained that this proceeding is vexatious : I say again, it 
is yexatious in every part of it, and that it cannot be attended wwi any 
advantage to either the king or the public. It not merely puts the dot 
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fendant to prove his title^ as has heen said hj Mr. Attorney-General^ 
but it hampers him in point of pleading : so that eren if his title were 
good, he wonld be liable to be defeated by a triyial irregularity. He 
18 precladed from pleading doable matter : so that if he had ten de- 
fences, he must yet resort to only one, and if the issue be found agamst 
him on that one, it is fatal to his case. If he be successful, he can have 
no costs, but is compelled to defaid .himself at lus own expense : and 
if he £eu1s, he has costs to pay. I say, it is a prerc^tive of so seyere a 
nature, that it ought not to be resorted to, unless where there has been 
a direct and man&st usurpation of the rig^hts of the crown. Had the 
attorney-general inquired, he would haye been informed of the nature 
of this appointment. He would have learned, that it was not a daim 
set up by a stranger, but made by the chief baron, and ratified by the 
court. Immediately upon the making of this appointment, my lord 
chief baron waited upon the lord lieutenant, and informed him that he 
felt himself bound by his oath to maintain the rights of the crown, and 
proposed that the case should be referred to the principal law officers : 
offering at the same time to waive any advantage gained by the appoint- 
ment. That proposal, for what reason I know not, has been declined. 
I do not mean to say that any blame upon this subject is imputable to 
tiiie lord lieutenant, of whom I wish to be considered as speaking with 
every sentiment of personal respect. The first intimation given to the 
chief baron after this communication of the intention of the crown, 
was by the filing of this information. 

Allow me now to ask, whether, if the Court of Exchequer refused 
to admit another officer, a mandamus could issue from this court to 
compel them ? To show that it could not, I beg to cite Lee's case, 
Oarth. 169, 170. 3 Mod. 332, 336. S. G. In that case, a manda- 
mus to admit a proctor into the Ecclesiastical Court was refused, and 
on this ground *^ that (3. Mod. 33d.) officers are incident to all courts, 
and must partake of the nature of those several and respective courts^ 
in which they attend ; and the judges, or those who have the supreme 
authority in those courts, are the proper persons to censure the beha- 
viour of their own officers, and if they should be mistaken, the King's 
Bench cannot relieve : for in all cases where such judges keep within 
iheir bounds, no other courts can correct their errors in proceedings." 
And the sole question raised in that case was, whether the court had 
ftcted within its jurisdiction. Sir Bartholomew Shower, who was coun- 
sel for the mandamus, in hia argument endeavours to distinguish the 
case, as being that of an inferior jurisdiction : admitting that it would 
be otherwise in the case of the Court of Common Pleas. This case 
wJl be material in a subsequent part of my argument, as showing that 
the course of the court is the law : but at present I use it only to show 
that one court is not subject to the control of another of co-ordinate 
jurisdiction. 

Again, this proceeding is most vexatiouB ; for even if judgment of 
ouster should be pronounced against the defendant, there could not be 
judgmeat for the king to put him Into poweasion of this firanchisey be- 
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cause be cannot exercise it himself. Rex «. Stanton, Oro. Jac. 259, 
260. fVom the entry in 1 LOl. 6. Woodhonseo. Twyford^it appears, 
:that when a plea of pririlege is put in bj an officer of the conrt, he is 
not obliged to go into the right of appointment, but need merely state 
his appomtment and admission. Thus this proceeding is additionally 
vexatious. If the crown gets a judgment of ouster, the consequence 
will be, that it will appoint a person to execute this office, who must go 
.bade to the Court of Exchequer, and according to the course of law, 
submit to them the validity of that appointment. Nor is this merely 
a wanton conjecture ; for in the late act of parliament passed in the 
-last session, making provision for the fees of this office, it is recited, 
f* And whereas his royal highness the Prince Regent, in the name, &c. 
proves to make a grant of the said office," which is a direct inti- 
mation that the crown is to grant ** And whereas a suit has been 
instituted, and other suits may hereafter be instituted respecting 
the right of a grantee of his majesty, &c." So that this proceed- 
ing is to end in a grant bv the crown to try the right. Should these 
suits which are spoken of, be instituted, where are they to be tried ? 
Can they be tried any where but in the Court of Exchequer ? Unless, 
indeed, in the spirit of these proceedings, an act of {parliament is to be 
passed for transferring the jurisdiction. If these suits are to be con- 
formable to precedents from the earliest times, they can follow no other 
course than that which I have suggested. And' can it be thought a 
wholesome or a sound exercise of that discretion which is placed in the 
crown, instead of trying the right in the first instance, to institute a 
proceeding which is to deprive the party of the benefit of pleading, to 
subject him to costs, and to call down condemnation upon the Court of 
Exchequer? And this for the purpose of again submitting the same 
.question to that same court, thus degraded and vilified ? It can only 
bring the law into disgrace : and if my learned friend the attorney- 
general were now addressing your lordships, he would disclaim such an 
imputation. I am sure he is mca^able of sanctioning so revolutionary 
I and Jacobinical a doctrine : and if these shameful consequences had 
struck his mind, he would never have prosecuted such a suit. So firmly 
was I impressed with the weight of these consequences, that I advised 
the chief baron to call on this court to enter a remanet upon this record, 
till the opinion of the twelve judges could be had upon it, and until 
(if necessary) the twelve judges of England should be consulted. > He 
has, however, declined to do so, and desires his case to go before a jury 
but I should not have conceived I had done my duty, haA I not advised 
him as I did. 

There are three material issues before the court and the jury. The 
first is upon an uniform usage alleged by the attorney-general to have 
existed in the crown from time immemorial, to appomt to this office. 
The second is upon a ri^ht of the chief baron as chief judge of the 
court (which he is by this pleading admitted to be,) and by the usage 
and course of the court, namely, tnat he should appoint to all such of- 
fices as the court were at any time entitled to appoint to : and the third 
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» simply upcKQ tbat usage. These issaes are all nearly eonneeted iviftk 
each other. * In order to have a determination npon the second^ ira 
most preyionsly dispose of the first : and accordingly this course hat 
heen taken by the -crown. The argument of the attorney-general ia 
this : that if the court has such a right, it must be, either by the origin 
nal constitution of the court, or by prescription^ or by act of parliament 
and he says that there is no evidence of this being the original consti- 
tution of the court. Again he says, that even if the right erer were ia 
the court, jet, first, it could not be legallv transferred, and secondly 
that in pomt of fact it was not transferred. This, if I mistake noi, 
comprehends the sum of his argument. The words used by him in stat- 
ing the right of the court, are somewhat ambiguous : he says that if 
there be such a right, it must be either <'by the constitution of the 
court, or by prescription, or by act of parliament.'' What is meant b^ 
the original constitution of the court, I do not exactly know. If it 
means the common law, then I heartily subscribe to the position : bat 
if it means some positiye institution of the court, as implying some at-» 
tributes which the common law does not allow to it, then I must dauf 
it. And here let me remark, that by a singular and unaccountabllef 
felicity, the attorney-general has not once in the whole course of his 
argument mentioned the name of the common law. That this shoulir 
be the case, I am not surprised : because the attom^-general hasi 
found himself under the necessity of falling foul of Lord Coke and Loid> 
Holt. 

There is a difference between the two modes of expression, common 
law and usage. According to the one, it would be necessary to show the 
right had always existed : but not so in the other. The common law 
is the protection of the inheritances and the liberties of the subject. 
It is a body of immemorial usage ; not arising from prescription — nor 
from act of parliament— nor from charter : but growing out of the 
immemorial usages which haye preyaUed in these countries . As thej 
existed in Enghmd they were imported here, as a grand code of law^ 
by King John, in the 12th year of his reign. The attorney-general 
has dleged, that although by the common law of England these zighit 
were establi^ed in the chief justices there, yet it would not be so 
here. I deny that ; for I say the subjects of tlds country are purchaseta 
of the common law of England, and of all its properties and all its 
benefits. It was not arbitrarily imposed upon them by conquest : thej' 
were purchasers of the entire benefit of it ; and therefore if by the com- 
mon law of England this right is yested in courts of law, it is necessari^ 
80 here also. 

In order to learn what Is the common law, I know of no other mode, 
than by inquuring into the reasonableness of the thing, the ancient usage 
of the country in that and in analogous cases, the declaration of the legis- 
lature, the expositbns of wise and learned men, and finally the decisions 
of courts of justice. I shall refer to all tibese criterions for the- pur- 
pose of seeing whether there is any common law upon this subject, and 
it 80, what it is. The first circumstance for your lordships* attention is the 
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decianUaonmtiieStttt. of Weitm. 2c. 30, 13 EdwurdL* uido1285; the 
words of which are, ** All jostioes of the benches from henceforth shall 
hftf e in their drcuits derks to enroll all pleas pleaded befwe them, like 
m they wed to ha»e tfi tmeepoii,*' By the common law, wherever a 
eonrt of oonmion law ezistB, the judges of that court, or one of them, 
must hare a power of appointing the derks who are to enroll the plead- 
ings and ju<^;ments. My Lord Coke, in his conunent on the above 
passage,* says, '* Hereby it appeareth that the justices of courts did 
erer appoint their derks, some of which after, by prescription, grew to 
be officers in their courts : as here it isprUfor example^ that the jus- 
tioes of the benches in their circuits had derks that enrolled all pleas 
pleaded before them, as andently.they used to have, that is, as by the 
common law." So that by this comment. Lord Ck>ke declares that the 
statute is in this respect but confirmatory of the common law ; and fur- 
ther, that the case to which the legislature had applied this declaration, 
is only put by way of exuiq^. He then proceeds, " Now the cause of 
making this branch was, that the king was informed that he might 
erect ofBoes for entering and enrolment of records in his courts of jus- 
tice, and especially justices of assize, which this branch dedareth to 
belong to the justices, and that they had enjoyed this of andent time, 
that is, by conunon law." Here then Lord Coke declares the oonunou 
law, and expressly states the encroachments of the crown : and that for 
the remedy of this particular encroachment, the statute declared the 
common law. '' And the reason (says he) is twofold. These reasons 
of Lord Coke the attomey-gmeral has treated as ludicrous. I think 
I am suffidently alive to the ridiculous, and have a due sense of the 
fiMsetious powers of my learned Mend the attorney-general; but in this 
instance I am so dull and stupid as not to feel the ludicrous effect of 
these reasons. The first of them is, ** for that the law doth ever appoint 
those that have the greatest knowledge and skill, to perform that which 
is to be done." Now, for the life of me, I cannot see the jdLC. On 
the contrary, if I were looking for a grave and satisfactory reason, 
fit to come from the lips of one of the sages of the law, and to be incor- 
poratMl in that great comment, which is, more than anything that I 
Know, the evidence of the conmion law, I could not have found one 
more so in every respect than this. These were the feelings of andent 
times — ^the presumption then was in &vour' of the wisdom and int^hty 
of judges, and that they would ezerdse their offices with honesty and 
judgment. But it is in these dajrs to be supposed, that judges wm noc 
ezerdse their rights with impartiality and integrity I Such were not 
the feelings of Lord Coke, or of that day, or under which our common 
law has grown. 

The second reason given by Lord Coke is, that ** the officers and 
derks are but to enter, enrot or effect that which the justices do 
adjudge, award or order, the insuffident doing of which maketh the pro- 
ceeding of the justices erroneous, (this is a precise statement dT the 

• 2 Inst 425. 
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duty of the clerk of the pleas in the sereral courts), than which nothing 
4san be more dishonourable and grierous to the justices, and prejudici^ 
io the part^ : therefore the law, as here it appeareth, did appropriate 
to the justices the making of their own clerks and officers, and so to 
proceed judicially by their own instruments ; and that this was the 
4;ommon law, the king cannot grant the office of the shire or county 
clerk (who is to enter all judgments and proceedings in the county 
<2ourt) for that the making of the shire clerk belongeth to the sheriff 
by the common law, as in Mitton's case it appeareth, et sic de cceteris," 
If a century had been employed in condensing die reasons of this 
common law principle, it could not have been done in words more em- 
phatical than those of Lord Coke. The attomey-gener^ says, the 
court has no interest in the proceedmgs but only the party. This is 
not the. law. The judges are interested, first in the propriety of their 
own judgments, and next in the faithful entering of them. They are 
interested in having their judgments duly taken down and enrolled by 
their own instruments. They are likewise interested in the safety and 
rights of the subjects^ suitors in their courts. They are the persons to 
guard that safety and those rights. From the moment that courts of jus- 
tice are framed, from that moment the rights and the duties of protecting 
the subject deyolve upon them, and it is their interest as well as their duty 
to protect his rights. And yet we are now told, that courts are not proper 
judges of their duty, but are to be called to the tribunal of some other 
court, to answer for their discharge of those duties of which the law 
Jias constituted them the only judges. It is a doctrine in the highest 
degree illegal and unconstitutioniQ, fraught with the most mischieyous 
consequences, and one which ought to be instantly met and put down. 
For the doctrine thus laid down by Lord Coke, he refers to Mitton's 
xase, 4 Rep. 32. In that case, the crown appointed a sheriff, and then 
appointed a shire clerk. The question was between the sheriff Twho 
cl^uned a power of appointing the shire derk) and the appointee oi the 
crown. This was in 26 Elizabeth, 1584. The argument for ^e crown 
admitted, that if the sheriff were the judge of the county court, the 
right by common law belonged to him. The whole question turned 
upon this, whether it was the sheriff's court or not. The attorney- 
general says the question was whether it was the property of l^e sheriff 
or not ; and with some degree of triumph asked, " if the Exchequer was 
the chief baron's court V No one ever said that it was ; but in the same 
sense as the sheriff's court is his, the Exchequer is the court of the barons. 
They are both the king's courts, though these judges preside in them. 
The true and only inquiry was this, was the shciriff the president of the 
court ? And it is then laid down, *< that law and reason require that 
the sheriff, who is a public officer, and minister of justice, and who 
has an office of such eminency, confidence, peril, and charge, ought to 
hare all rights appertaining to his office, and ought to be favoured in 
law before any private person for his singular benefit and avail." To 
this case Lord Coke adds a decision by Anderson and Popham with 
regard to gaolers, to the same effect. All are parts of th^ same principle 
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and analogy, namely, that a deriratiTe office is inseparably inddent to 
its principal. In Mitton's case many precedents of appointments by 
the king were stated ; but what was the answer ? **judicandum tit 
legibu$9 non exempHs," that is to say, that if the law be clear, instances 
the other way are to be considered not as precedents, but as usurpations. 
Now apply these principles to this case : although the king may haye 
the power of appomting the judges who constitute the court, yet hayings 
once constituted them to be a court, the appointment of their clerks 
must be incident to their office, and the crown cannot take it firoin 
them. In Mitton's case, though the crown had the appointment and 
remoyal of the principid, yet it was held not to have the appointment 
of the subordinate officer. 

In the case of Harcourt v. Foz^ cited on the other side (1 Show 52&) 
this doctrine is still more strongly exemplified. There the king might 
by yirtue of his prerogatiye appoint any of the justices custos rotulorum ; 
but the moment he did appoint one, then, ex necessitate and by the com- 
mon law, such custos must haye the appointment of clerk of the peace. 

Such is the law as laid down by G. J. Holt, who was one of the most 
distinguished men in the history of our law. He suffered under the 
tyranny of James IL, for his integrity and principles, and for his efforts 
in establishing our ciril and religious liberties. After the Reyolntion 
he was made by King William chief justice of the King's Bench : and 
by his learning and tolents he dignified and adorned that high situation 
to which he had been raised by nis integrity and independence. It is 
therefore (allow me to say) a flippant mode of getting rid of the autho- 
rity of such a man to say that he had a cause inyolving a similar point 
on his own part, and was therefore influenced in giring his judgment. 
His words are (530) 'Hhe derk being the person that must be trusted 
with the rolls to make entries upon, to draw judgments, to record pleas, 
to join issues, and enter judgments, then of common right, by the com- 
mon law of the land, it belongs to him that hath the keeping of the re- 
cords, to nominate this clerk, and not to any one else." Here the keep- 
ing[ of the records is relied on as if the right of appointment grew out 
of it. The case of the custos rotulorum was peculiarly circumstanced. 
All the justices were of equal degree, and they could not agree amongst 
each other, which of them should haye the right that must belong to 
one, namely, of nominating the custos rotulorum. If they could haye 
agreed, it would haye become the usage of the court that the one so 
agreed upon should appoint, and there would then haye been no pretence 
for the interference ox the crown. But this not haying been done, the 
crown of necessity appointed the custos, and he, when so appointed, had 
of course the nomination of the derk of the peace. 

The powers of superior courts do not grow out of the keeping of the 
records, but the keeping of the records bdongs to them as judges of 
the courts. The custody of the records is incident to the pronouncing 
of the judgments. Thus it is said ** that all the justices being judges 
of record, the records of the court must bdong to them, and certiorari's 
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to remoTe tbem must be directed to the justices in general, iie/** I 
take this case to be a most goyerning one upon this subject. Your 
lordships see that the right of having the custody of the records is not 
derived from the act of we crown appointing a custos, but the law an« 
nexes the custody of the records to the merely being judges in the court. 
And in like manner Lord Coke states this right of appointment to be in 
the court from its constitution, and without reference to any custody of 
the records ; he deduces it not from any such custody, but solely from 
their being judges. 

All the points in this case of Harcourt v. Fox are important ; because 
justices of the peace, custos rotulorum, and clerk of the peace, are all 
offices created withm time of memory ; they did not exist at common 
law ; their origin was recent. But yet the consequence of the common 
law principle that wherever a court is created they are to appoint their 
own clerks, did, when this new jurisdiction was created, attach to it ; 
and this iJi the reason why the attorney-general was so unwilling to allow 
this right to be in the court by common law, but would have your lord- 
ships suppose it must have been in them, if at all, by what he calls the 
original constitution of the court. At all times, and under all circum- 
stances, the court, who are to pronounce the judgment, must nominate 
the derk ; so that even if other persons had* originally been the judges, 
and then new persons should be appointed, the common law principle 
would attach, and those new persons would have the nomination. For 
instance, your lordships see, that upon the creation of this new jurisdic- 
tion of justices of ^he peace in the time of Edward III., there did not 
result to the king a right of nominating their clerks, but the common 
law principle took it out of the king, and put it into the court ; ieind so 
by the common law, the justices of the peace had the appointment of 
the custos ; but they not being able to agree upon the particular person 
who should exerdse that right, the king nominated one ; but even then, 
the king could not nominate a man who was not in the commission. 
And yet if he be the fountain of all office, except so far as a court has 
the appointment from its original constitution, or by prescription, (as 
has been asserted) he might have done so. Why is it then that he could 
not ? because when the legislature had once created a new court of re- 
cord, the appointment of its derks necessarily belonged to that court. 
Your lordships will find that Lord Holt has expressly stated these oourts 
to have been created within time of memory. He says, *' the com- 
mission of the peace did commence in time of memory, and the justices 
were appointed by the crown, not before the 1st of Edward III., and 
then they were inade in lieu of the conservators of the peace, who were 
as ancient officers as the law knew." The conservators were at com- 
mon law, and to them of ri^ht belonged the nomination of their own 
derks. Then the constitution of the court was changed ; instead ol 
conservators, there were appointed justices of the peace ; but still the 
common law attributes of judges were transferred to those new officers, 

• 1 Show. 628. 
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And in yirtne of them, they also had the nomination of their daks. 
So in 4 Mod. 173. S. G. . <' It is plain that it was not an office time 
immemorial^ because the commission of [the peace is not so." It then 
mentions the original of the office of eustosy and goes on, " Afterwards 
it became incident to the office of the lord keeper to nominate the cust. 
rot and then because of the necessity of one to make entries and join 
issues, the custos appointed a clerk for that purpose, who is now ctuled 
derk of the peace ; and this seems very agreeable to the statute of 
Westm. 2, by which it appears, that such officers and clerks who are to 
enter and enrol pleas, were always appointed by the judge or chief 
minister of the same court" 

The next authority to which I shall call your lordships' attention, is 
Skroggs V. Ooleshil, 1 Dy. 175. a. b. The office of ezigenter of Lon- 
don and other counties became vacant, and afterwards the chief justice 
of the common bench died, and during the vacancy of both offices, tiie 
queen granted to Goleshil the office of exigenter, and then appointed 
Brown chief justice, who refused to admit Goleshil, and admitted ^rog^ 
his nephew. The ^ueen commanded Sir Nicholas Bacon, keeper of the 
great seal, to ezamme and report the title of Goleshil. And he haTing 
convened the judges of the Queen's Bench, the chief baron, the attorney- 
general, and the attorney-general of the duchy, << took a dear resolu- 
tion after a long debate and hesitation of all the premises, that the title 
of Goleshil was null, and that the gift of the said office by no means, 
and at no time belongs or can bdong to our lady the queen, but is only 
in the disposal of the chief justice for the time beiog, as an inseparable 
inddent belonging to the person of the said chief, and this by reason of 
prescription and usage. And it follows from this, that our lady the 
queen herself cannot be chief justice in the said bench." It appears 
however, that the queen was not satisfied with this exclusion to which 
dhe was subjected, for " notwithstanding the said resolution of the judges 
aforesaid, the queen upon importunate suit, directed her commission to 
the Earl of Bedford and nine others, giving them authority to hear and 
determine the interest and title of the said office, &c." And afterwards, 
** Goleshil exhibited a bill to those commissioners stating his title, and 
Skroggs demurred to the jurisdiction, for whidi he was committed to 
the fleet, and there remained for two weeks : and then request was 
made by three Serjeants in the bench to grant a corpus cvm causa, di- 
rected to the warden of the fleet. And upon consideration of the court, 
the request was held reasonable, and to be granted, because he was a 
person in the court, and a necessary member of it. And note the words 
of the statute West. 2. c. 30, for the origin of derks of assize, &c. 
All justices shall have in their circuits derks to enrol all pleas pleaded 
before them, like as they used to have in times past. And so it seems 
\gx reason, that the justices were before the derks, and made derks at 
liheir pleasure." 

I do not mean to quit this argument without explaining the words 
^prescription and usage," above used; because it has been argued 
from them by the attorney-genera]* that this right of appointment waa 
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^rested in the chief justice hy a personal pFeseription. The term ^pre- 
scription" in this instance means this, that hy the common law the right 
of appointment was necessarily vested in all the judges of the court, 
but that the personal right of appointment as exercised by the chief 
justice alone, was founded upon *^ prescription and usage/' wnich trans- 
ferred that power which was originally in the whole court, to him indi- 
Tidually ; exactly what we say has been done in the present case. Upon 
this part of the case, the authority already cited from Anderson* is ma- 
terial, as also the case of Brownlow v. Cop and Michell, Mo. 842. 
Brownlow was the prothonotary of the Court of Common Pleas ; the 
orown appointed another person, and Brownlow brought his assize 
against the appointee of the crown. He waived his privilege, and 
brought his assize in the Bang's Bench. The long directed his writ to 
the justices, reciting that he had by his patent granted the making of 
^upersedeas's to the defendant, and reqmring the justices not to pro- 
ceed rege inconsulto. It was insisted that the writ should be quashed, 
•and there was a long argument upon it. The mode of arguing does 
-not exactly appear, but the crown admitted they had not the right, by 
entering into an undertaking with the court, not to appoint in future, 
thus clinging to their usurpation at the very moment they were ob- 
liged to admit that it was a usurpation, ^d an indenture was ac- 
twJly executed to that effect. 

After all these authorities and all these principles, it might well be 
supposed that in England this question would be set at rest. But it 
was not BO ; and the crown once more attempted to raise it in the case 
in Show P. C. cited by the attomey-generaLf Hiis was the case of 
Bridgeman v. Holt, reported also in Skinn. 354. And this case itself 
contains the principles upon which the common law right of the chief 
Justice has been established. I wish to apprise you, gentiemen of the 
jury, that the uniform usage in England is, that the crown has no right 
to appoint, and in fact never does appoint, the officer called clerk of 
the I^eas, either in the King's Bench, or the Common Pleas, or in the 
Exchequer. 

From the statement of this case of Bridgeman v. Holt by the attor- 
ney-general, your lordships might imagine that C. J. Holt had pleaded 
.a prescriptive personal right, and not a right at common law. Now, 
the first thing material to be observed in that case is, that it was an ac- 
tion of assize, and the general issue was pleaded ; so that it did not 
appear from tlie pleading, whether the defendant's daim rested on pre- 
scription or on common law. The whole case came out upon evidence, 
of which it will be necessary to trouble the court with the detail. The 
^rst piece of evidence given by ^e plaintiff was the patent from the 
<arown. The defendant insisted that the office of clerk of the Pleas 
was not grantable by the crown, but that the right of appointment be- 
longed to the chief justice of the King's Bench. And to prove this, it 
v«as slkown that the business of the officer is to enrol pleas between 
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Dttrtj and party onlyy that is to say, common pleas, and had nothingr to 
to with pleas of the erown : that all the rolls and records in this office 
were in the custody of the chief justice : that all the writs to certify or 
remore records in this clerk's office are directed to the chief justice : 
and Urom tiie nirtore of the employment, it was insisted, that in truth 
he was hut tiie cMdf justice's clerk : and that consequently the office 
must be granted by the chief justice. Thus, they first state the nature 
of the office, and then the particular reasons which gare the ri^ht of 
appointing to it, to the chief justice. ** And for further proof it was 
shown bj the records of the court, that for the space of 235 years past, 
this office, when void, had been granted by the chief justice." It has 
been asked, whv, if the chief justice had reaUy this right by common 
law, should he be so alraurd as to go into eyidence of the usage ? I 
would be glad to know whether there is any common law right claimed 
by the crown in this case ? Or has sudi a right been abandoned by the 
counsel for the crown ? For the whole of this day, and part of yester- 
day, has been employed by them in giving evidence of the usage. If the 
crown have no common law rieht, then let them give up any claim to it ; 
and if they hare, they cannot lay any stress unon Lord Holt's going 
into evidence of usaee. The net is, that Lord Holt did no more than 
the attorney-general has done in this very case, or than any prudent 
man would. He first showed his common law right, and having the 
usage in his favour, he ofiTered that usage in evidence in farther confir- 
mation of his common law right. But I undertake to show that his 
right was determined on the ground of common law, and not of any 
personal prescription. 

In the first place, his counsel " indsted upon the mere right of grant- 
ing the said office, viz., tiiat it was not grantaUe bythe crown, but was 
an office belonging to the chief justice of the King's Bench, and 
grantable by him.** In the next place, " it was observed on behalf of 
the defendant, that in all these records produced and read in court, 
after the mention of the surrender to the chief justice, there are these 
words, ' to whom of right it doth beloiu^ to grant that office whenso- 
ever it shall be void.' " Again, ** it was rarther insisted and proved that 
there are, in the nature of clerks, three considerable officers of the 
Court of King's Bench ; the first and chiefest is the derk of the crown." 
And here let me answer the objection that bur argument would go to 
prove too much, as according to it the derk of the crown ought idso to 
to be appointed by the court. We mean only to say, that in the case 
of Common Pleas the court has siich a right. The derk of the crown 
(Shower 113) is the attorney-general and prosecutor of the crown, and 
is to draw all indictments, informations, &c., in pleas of the crown, and 
this without the interference of the court. The crown might therefore 
justly enough say, that an office of this nature should be in its own dis- 
posal ; but yet even in that case, so strong was the leaning in favour of 
the general common law prindd[e, that this derk also was originaUy 
appointed by the court. Com. Dig. *< Courts." B. 4. A statute was 
afterwards framed (15th Edward III.) to this effect : ** It is consented 
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that if any of the offices aforesaid (which are mentioned in the act) oi* 
the controller or chief clerk in the Common Bench or King's Bench, 
by death or other case, be ousted of their office, the king, with the con- 
sent of the great men, &c., shall put another fit person in such office." 
After the making of this statute, the king appomted the clerk of the 
crown, which he had never done before ; and though the act has since 
been repealed, yet it having been considered as in this respect declara- 
tory of the common law, the crown has continued still to appoint the 
clerk of the crown in the King's Bench ; but on the circuits the senior 
judge appoints the clerk of the crown. 

** The second officer (say the counsel in the case in Shower) is the 
prothonotary or chief clerk for enrolling pleas between party and party 
in civil matters; he and his under clerks do enrol all declarations, 
pleadings, &c., in civil causes, especially where the proceedings are by 
bill. This clerk files in his office all the bills, declarations, &c., and all 
the writs of this court in civil matters are made by him and his under 
clerks, and tested by the chief justice ; and he hath the custody of all 
returns of elegits, executions, scire facias's, and the filing of all bills, 
every of which are, in the eye and judgment of the law, in the hands of 
the chief justice, whose derk this officer is. 

*^ The third is the custos breviuin, who keeps all the rolls and records 
of judgments in this court, which are also said to be in the custody of 
the chief justice ; and this office, when void, is in his gift and disposal." 

The defendant then insisted;;^on thej statute of Edward VI. agauut 
the sale of offices,* which contains a salvo to the two chief justices and 
judges of assize to dispose of the offices in their disposition, as they used 
to do, and so far recognizes the common law right of the judges. 

And then to prove the defendant's title, the grant of the cluef justice 
was produced and read and proved, and that the defendant was admitted 
and sworn. 

To answer all this evidence, there was produced the copy of an act 
of parliament made in 15 Edw. III., allowing the king, as already men- 
tioned, to fin certain places when vacant, and it was urged, that by vir- 
tue of this act, the king had the right of appointing to the office. 

Upon this evidence, the court declared they would nonsuit the plain- 
tiff. Now if this were a case in which the right of the chief justice 
had rested (as alleged) upon a personal prescription, it was a case to go 
to the jury, but if on the other hand, it were a right at common law, 
then it was a question for the court itself to decide. Having put the act 
of parliament out of the way> the court would nonsuit, because there 
was a clear common law right in the chief justice, which if not taken 
out of him by the act, would bar the plaintiff. The counsel for the 
crown did not deny, that if the act were out of the way, the court were 
right, but they insisted that it was impossible to get rid of the act, and 
prayed the court that it should go to the jury. The court did what 
they ought not to have done, and did suffer it to go to the jury ; and 
the jury found that this office did not pass to the crown under the act. 

• 5 and 6 Edward VI. c 16. 
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The plainlifiTa eonnsel then tendered a bill of exeentions, on the^ 
ground that the conrt and not the jury ought to hare judged of the aet 
of parliament, which bill the court very properly refused to sign, inas-- 
much as this was done at their own instance and desire, whereupon thej 
went to the House of Lords. In the report of this case in Skinn. 3&5, 

f,it is said the counsel pressed it should go to the jury, and the judg^ 

; accordingly Ic^ it to tnem. 

What then was the case of Chief Justice Holt, on the whole of t2ii» 
trial? Tour lordships will recollect he was not hampered by any par<^ 
ticular pleading, but was allowed to give everything m evidence under 
the general issue. The opinion of the court dearlv was, that (the act 
being once out of the way) there was a principle that enabled them to 
decide in favour of the defendant This could only be a common law 

Srinciple, which was a question for the court and not for the jury. The- 
efendant did in evidence, what we have been obliged to do in pleadin^^ 
that is, he showed a common law right in the cotirt at large, and then 
a transfer of the exercise of that right by usage and prescription to tb» 
person of the chief justice. Had Chief Justice Holt spread his title out 
u|>on the record, he would not have called it a prescription. It was no- , 
thins^ more than an usa^e. He would have stated his title exactly aa 
we do here, namely a riffht at first inherent in the courts but by usage,, 
to be exerdsed by the chief justice. 

There is a ^reat distinction between prescription and usage. A pre* 
seription imphes a grant : an usage implies no such thing. On the con- 
trary, the idea of a grant would be inconsistent with it. An usage is a 
customary mode of modifying or qualifying an existing right. But in 
no case does it imply a grant. It is merely what becomes a practice. 
Hence it is not necessary, for the validity of an usage, or in order to- 
constitute the practice of a court, to go beyond time of legal memory. 
Forty or fifty years, or any time which is long enough to show the courts 
that such a thing is the practice, will suffice. A course of the court 
when ascertained, is the law of the court, and is binding not only upon 
that court itself, but upon all other courts. 

We have been driven to strictness in pleading, and been obliged 
(perh^s fortumtdy) to state our title with a degree of accuracy, ta 
which Lord Holt was not bound. He showed in evidence first the law, 
and then the usage grounding his owti right. And iust so have we done 
in pleading. In fact, the usage of a court must be decided by the courts 
and in Lord Holt's case there could be no question for the jury upon 
that point. Had the question been upon a personal prescription, it must 
have gone to the jury, but the court negatived that supposition, by ex- 
pressi;ig their determination to nonsuit the plaintiff. 

I think therefore that the case establishes two points for me : first^ 
that the defendant there set up and established a common law right in 
the court : and next, that besides that, he showed an usage to give thai 
right to the chief justice, that is to say, an usage of which the court, and 
the court only were to judge. 
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Tuesdat/, November 19. 

My lords and genileineii of the jury, — The head of argamentof which I 
treated yesterday, was the common law right of the comrt to appoint to 
this office, and in investigatmg that head, and the authorities referred 
to in support of it, I have endeavoured to show that the ground on which 
the right is Tested in the chief justice of the King's Bench and Common 
Pleas in England, must be a principle of the common law, which an* 
nexed the right to the court, and then an usage enabling the chief jus- 
tice to appoint, and that the right cannot be founded upon, any personal 
prescription in the chief justice. I do not think it necessary now to re- 
capitulate these arguments. The last argument I submitted from the 
case in Shower, was, that the court could not have proceeded upon the 
notion of a prescription, inasmuch as they declared their intention of non> 
suiting, and would have done &o, had it not been for the importunity of 
the plaintifTs counsel. 

In addition to that argument, I have a few more remarks to offer 
upon this case, which appear to me to be most material. If the title 
there relied upon had been a prescription against the crown, your lord* 
ships know it must hare been founded upon the supposition of some- 
thing which the crown might lawfully grant, for every prescription im- 
plies a grant. The argument on the other side is, that it was not the 
usage of the court that was reHed on, but a prescriptive right in the 
person of the chief justice. This right, if not derived from the court, 
must have been derived from the crown. It will be necessary therefore 
to probe this position, that the right is vested by prescription. 

Let me ask in the first place, had the king a right to make a grant of 
his power of nomination ? And secondly, if he had, might he have- 
granted it to an absolute stranger, or was he bound to grant to one of 
the court ? If he had the right at all, it must be either generally and 
without restriction, or in the modified way I have just stated, namely, 
a right to grant to one of the court, and to no other. K the former la 
asserted, and if the proposition be, that the king has a right to grant to 
any person at his pleasure, I must Ibeg leave totally to deny it ; because 
I thmk your lordships will find, that where there are any certain rights 
and prerogatives remaining in the crown, and undeparted with (I am 
now, for argument's sake, supposing the right of nominating this officer 
not to be out of the crown,} these are original and inherent prerogatives 
of the crown, and cannot be divested by the constitution of the Eing^s 
Bench. If this particular right was ve^ed in the crown, it was so vested 
for the public benefit, and could not be departed with. If this be so,, 
though the king, it is true, might grant the office, yet it is equally true, 
he could not grant to another the power of granting the office. For 
I lay it down as a principle of law, that though the king may depaif 
with his lands, which are his private property, and though as to then 
there might therefore have been a prescnption against lum even prior 
to the fiMUm tempus act, yet from the nature of the thing, such pre* 
scription must be confined to such things as the king may lawfully grant. 
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It U 80 laid down by Lord Mansfield in the case of the Mayor of Holl 
V. Homer, Cowper, 102. He refers to the case of the King v. Brown, 
and says, that even before the fwUum tempuswstt he had always held, 
that there might be a prescriptire right against the crown. Bat he 
confines it to cases where the crown mieht lawfully grant. — ^This indeed 
is so clear upon principles of reason, of analogy, and of policy, that it 
is scarcely necessary to cite authorities in support of it. To instance a 
familiar case ; if I appoint a trustee to act for me, he may do anything 
necessary for the execution of lus trust, but he cannot transfer the trust 
itself. That is a personal confidence, and cannot be conye^ed to an- 
other. So it is with regard to the crown, which is a public trustee. 
Though it may grant an office to any person it thinks proper, yet it can- 
not transfer the right of nominating to such office. If (as we are now 
supposing) the right of appointing to the office of clerx of the Pleas 
was not attached to the Court of King's Bench, and if the exercise of 
it in the crown was not confined to any member of that court, then it 
must be an original right in the crown, for the benefit of the public, and 
therefore the crown must be disabled from granting it. Your lordships 
will find, that the moment anything is yested in the crown, which in the 
contemplation of law is for the public good, that moment is the crown 
disabled from transferring it. In the case of the temporalities of a 
bishop, they are yested in the crown during' the yacancy of the see. It 
does not yery dearly appear that the public benefit requires that such 
a right should not be granted away. It might at first be well supposed, 
that it was a sort of priyate property in the crown, and accordingly it 
was not originally clear, but that the crown might haye transferred it. 
But yet it is declared by Magna Oharta, that these temporalities shall 
not be sold. From the moment it was ascertained by this declaration, 
that such a prerogatiye was a public one, from that moment was the 
crown incapacitated from deputing it. And Lord Coke, in his com- 
mentary on Magna Charta (2 Inst. 15.) lays it down, that there can be 
no prescription for these temporalities against the crown. The same 
thing is laid down. Com. Dig. Grant G. 2. And indeed this is strictly 
consonant to the spirit of our ciyil polity. And in confirmation of this 
doctrine,! beg to refer your lordships to the case of Colt and Gloyer v. 
Bishop of Coventry. Hob. 140, 164. The court there say, " But a 
lapse (as I haye said) is an act and office of trust reposed by law in the 
ordinary, metropolitan, and lastly in the king (who is cerium et stabiU^ 
mentum jusHticEi) the end of which is to provide the church of a rector, 
in default of the patron ; and yet as for him, and to his behoof. And 
therefore, as he cannot transfer his trust to another, so cannot he di- 
rect the thing wherewith he is trusted, to any other purpose ; and 
therefore, though the king or bishop may suffer the church to stand void 
(which yet is culpa) yet they cannot bind themselves, that they will not 
fill the church, for that were injuria et malum in se ; and therefore 
shall be judged in law, in deceit of the king ; for eadem mensprcesum^ 
itur Regis J quce est juris, et quace esse debet, prcesertim in dubiis** 
Allow me now to apply this general analogy of the law to the present 
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question, namely, whether the case in Show, oonld hare been decided 
on the ground of a personal prescription. To suppose it was, necessa- 
rily infers that the right of nominating to the office was a prerogative 
not departed with by the crown ; and then the claim of the chief justice 
must haye been thiSythat the long being intrusted with this right, hai 
delegated that prerogatire to another person ; just in the same manner 
(though less in degree) as if he had delegated the right of appointing 
his judges or other ministers of justice. Kow this, I say, he could not 
do ; bcMsause such a prerogatire is for the public advantage, and cannot 
be deputed. 

I hare put this supposed right of delegation altematively, either as 
a general one, or as modified in a particular way. Let us now consider 
the second supposition, viz., that the right is to be granted only to one 
of the court. What is it that has so restricted it? If there be nothing 
in the nature of the court or the common law to restrict it, I do not 
know what else can. . And if it be by the common law, th^ right of 
granting the office necessarily belongs to the court. It is impossible 
for ingenuit]r to confuse this argument or to get out of it. If this sup- 
posed prescription be not void as asserting a general right of delegation 
in the crown, it must inevitably admit a n^ht in the court. 

The cases in England have decided this very point ; that is, that 
there is a right by common law in the court, but that it is exercised by 
one only, namely the head, of the court. Whether this be said to be 
by prescription or by usage, (if it be granted there is a common law 
right in the court,) is a matter .perfectly incUfferent, aa to either the 
rights of the parties, or the determination of the question. If it were 
dear that there was a Tight in the court, though it might be erro« 
neously stated in the pleading, that the chief justice's right is founded 
on usage instead of prescri{>tion, yet still the crown having no right, 
this quo warranto information could be wholly unwarrantable. 

It appears from the pleadings here, that the chief baron is the chief 
judge of the Pleas side of the Court of Exchequer ; that the chief 
baron has named this defendant as the officer, and that he has been 
admitted as such by the entire court. So that if I am right in saying 
there is a common law ri^ht in the court, and that that right is some 
way or other (no matter how) vested in the chief judge, there is here 
a complete title admitted upon the record. Nay, if it be even alleged that 
that right never could be taken out of the court, yet still I say there is 
a clear title on this pleading, because the court made this appointment. 

A prerogative process to question such an appointment is an abuse 
of the prerogative. What concern is it of the crown 's, in what manner 
the court have exercised their right ? They have exercised it, and the 
crown has nothing to do with it. See whether the grantee of the chief 
baron has not done what he was bound to do in pleading. The attor- 
ney-general admitted that if this right was by common law in the 
court (and this will be most material in another part of this case) it 
could not be taken firom them by grant, or prescription, or an3rthing 
short of an act of parliament. It is true, that being once vested in the 
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oourty it could not be dirested out of them, either by grant, or by pre* 
tcription, which implies a ptart. Therefore when we plead onr title ac- 
coroing to the nature of this proceeding (not give it in evidence as we 
were entitled to do, and as was done in the case in Shower) as a title 
arisiDg from a usage or practice of the court it must avail ; for although 
no usage can divest the court of its right, yet it may modify such right, 
and determine by whom in particular it may be exercised. Tins is not 
a grant, nor a prescription, but the usage (which is the law) of the 
court ; a law to be recogniized not only by the court itself, but by aU 
other courts. 

The argument of the attorney-general agunst this claim is, first that 
no such usage in point of fact exists ; and secondly, that it is not a 
lawful usage. I have a^eady mentioned, that a usage differs from a 
prescription, in that prescription supposes a grant, whereas usage does 
not, but on the contrary, cannot he supported by a gr^nt. And in 
proof of this distinction, 1 beg leave to refer to Gateward's case, 6 Rep. 
61, where it is said, << that every prescription ought to have a lawful 
beginning, but otherwise of a custom ; for though that ought to be 
reasonable, it need not be intended to have a lawful beginning, as cus- 
tom of Gavelkind Borough, English, &c. The common law is the 
general . usage of the enture land; but a particular usage (^uch as 
Gavelkind,) is only a reasonable act which need not to have had snch 
beginning as a prescription.'' ^ And therefore when we talk of the 
usage of a court it is totally cUfferent from a prescription, and cannot 
have originated in a grant ; it grows merely by admitting such a cer- 
tain practice. Nor is it necessary, that such a usage of a court should 
exist from time immemorial ; for this would be tying up the hands of 
a court, and preventing it from altering its practice, however inconve- 
nient£it might bejfound to be. Indeed it is monstrous to assert that 
the usage of a court requires to be from time beyond memory ; and the 
contrary was expressly decided in Deverell's case, 2 Anstr. 624. The 
question in that case was whether Deverell 'should be confirmed in the 
place of derk in the remembrancer's office. It was rdied on [that he 
should not be passed over, and it was argued, as here, that the usage 
insisted on agamst him, was not a usage from time immemorial. But 
Chief Baron Macdonald's answer to that is as follows : ** It has been 
argued that no usage can have effect to bind this question, unless such 
as could be legally set up as a prescription. I cannot agree to tlds 
argument. In offices in every court, new customs and new usages 
grow up, and get firm root by continuance much short of legal prescrip- 
tion." It was not necessary for me to have cited this authority, because 
it stands to common sense, that a court of justice must cease to be sucb^ 
where it is not at liberty to alter its own practice, and to appoint suck 
officers as it thinks fit. 

Upon this part of the case,'your lordships will find that the argument 
of G. J. lYeby in Owen v, Saunders, 1 Lord Baym. 163, is very mate- 
^ial. He is speaking of the office of cnstos rotulomm, and supposes 
that he may have been originally named by the justices themselves, and 
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that the derk of the peftoe may hikve been ncmiiBated by bim^ iiiili iha 
coxuent of the court. His woffda are : <' The original of this office of 
cost. rot. is not rerr dear ; but in all probabilityi the trust of the eon,- 
serration of the BoUs was committed to one of the I'osticeB of the peace^ 
and then he was called cnstos rotnlorum : and probably by the consent 
of his brethren he nominated the cl^k of the peace. He is caUed so, 
13 Hen. IV.,.10 ^L 33. And in Dyer 175 b. it is said that it seems in 
reason that the justices were before darks. 12 Bic. 2, c 10, calls 
lum derk of the justices, and appoints him wages. 2 Hen* TH. 1, 
first makes mention of the custos rotulorum« &c." Now, in this, two 
thin^ are important to be obsenred. First, that all this is alleged to 
be within time of memory ; the establishment of justices of tiie peace 
is so, and consequently so must this usage. And secondly, that the 
power of [nominating the derk of the peace may have been giren by 
the justices at large, and by their consent, to one of tilieir bretiuren ; 
and this, by a usage of , the court And it is also to be remarked* that 
no doubt is here entertained of ihe legality of such usage. The onty 
doubt is as to the fact. 

I take it, therefore, that the usage of a court with respect to matters 

within its jurisdiction, makes the law; it binds the court itself and 

ererj other court : and every court is bound ex officio to take notice of 

it, just as much as if it were the law of tint particular court. Itis^a 

thing not questionalde---not trarersable-wun* for a jury to decide upon 

— ^but is a question for the consideration of the court This is dearly 

e3LempMed in Lane's case^ 2 Bep. 16, a very strong case. By the 

general law of the land, the lands of the king cannot pass unless by 

grant under the great seal. But nerertlKlessi by titie usage <^ the 

Court of Exchequer, the king^s lands may pass under the seal of 

that court And this is so, not bjr any general law of the coun* 

try, but by the usage of that parncular comrt, which, in that in* 

stance, makes the law. Lane's case arose in the Common Pleas^ and 

three points were there resolved by the court. First, ''that although 

bv the common law no grant of any land by the king is available or 

pleadable but under the great seal of England, and although in this 

case it was not alleged tfuftt in the Exchequer the common cpume of 

the court was to mike such leases under the seal of the court ; yet it 

was adjudged that the said lease under the Exchequer seal was good, 

and that by the common usage of the Court of £xchequw :;for the 

customs and courses of the king's courts are as a law,and the common 

lawforthemdversaUty thereof doth take notice of them: anditisnot 

necessary to allege in pleading any usage or prescription to warrant 

the same. And so it is holden in L. 6, E. 4, 1, a. and 11 £. 4, 2 b. 

that the courseof a court is a law: and in 2 B. 3, 9, b. it is holden that 

eyery court of Westmioster ought to take notice <^ the customs of the 

other courts: otherwise it is of courts in pa^nd/' Now, afb^ reading 

this case, I cannot help feeling and complaining of it as a monstrous 

hardship in the present case, upon the defendant, upon the Court of 

E^oh^quer, and upon this courts that by this proceeding we should 
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be etiled nwm to establish in eTidence the usage of the Court of £xe 
chequer. Suppose the present defendant were an officer of this courts 
and your lordships had admitted him, the crown daiming the right ot 
^pointment : bv the Terr same right of prerogatiYe by which this in- 
formation is iUedy it might haye been filed in tne case Xhaye just put. 
The one is as much a supreme court as the other ; both haye the same 
right of admitting their own officers : and both are equally uncontrollable 
in the exercise of that right, unless by way of appeal. Suppose, then 
the attorney-general had thought fit to do so in the case of an officer 
of this court, and this without any daim on the part of the crown (for- 
we are now supposing the right to be absolutely yested in the court), 
and suppose he had called on your lordships to send up an issue to the- j 
jury, jto tnr what was the course of the court, what would your lordships, ! 
what would the jury, what would the pubUc say to so gross an abuse of 
the royal prerogatiye ? I put it to the good sense and feeling of the 
counsel for the crown themselyes, whether they will inyolre this court, 
the Court of Exchequer, and the public, in the monstrous consequences- 
of such a proceeding — ^whether they will put upon this court the odioua- 
task of deciding upon the customs of another superior court — or whe- 
ther they will expose the Court of Exchequer to the humiliation of 
submitting to sucn a censure? I appeal to them, whether they will 
perseyere m such a course of proceeding, when they see it thus dilated 
mto its monstrous disproportions, until it at length assumes the gigantic 
form of unconstitutionality ? If your lordships think it right, send your 
tipstaff into the Court of Exchequer, to drag the judges of that court 
from the bench, in order to giye this court an account of their conduct. 
If this proceeding is to be perserered in, we shall be compelled to pro- 
duce one of the learned judges of that court to proye the usage ; if the 
court can submit to the indecencnr of such a spectacle, if we must be- , , 
forced to do so, we shall produce Idr. Baron Qeorge, and your lordships : | 
shall see what has been the usage of the Court of Exchequer, and in j 
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what yarious instances rights and duties, which were origmaUj yested 
in the court, haye been exercised by a particular indiyidual of it. { 1 

Eyery court is bound to notice the usage of another. If it were ' 
stated m a book of entries, that b^ the requisition of the court, the- 
chief baron had the right to a certam appointment, would not that be- 
considered as a sufficient authority ? That is what is done on the re- 
cord here : for it is stated that the officer was admitted. If we are obliged 
to resort to the proof of that usage, we shall show, that the taking and ' 
signing of all recognizances — ^the signing of all writs after judgment^ { 
of ererj writ of Habeas Corjpua — ^the examining and signing of eyery 
taxed bill of costs — ^the signing of eyery writ of priyilege, of all com- 
missions of rebellion, alL venditioni expanas^Sy all writs of supersedeas, 
and all injunctions in cases of estrepement, are, by the usage of the 
court, confined to the chief baron alone. Eyery writ of error directed 
to the Court of Exchequer is, by the same usage, allowed by the chief 
baron alone. On his allocatur alone the clerk of the Pleas is abtho- 
rised to transmit the record^ and without his tdlocatur he cannot do so« 
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&1 all those cases in whieh any patronage is vested in the court, (for 
example, in the appointment of crier and tipstttff,) by the usage of the 
court, such patronage is exercised by the cnief baron alone. And not 
only in the Court of Exchequer, but m every court in England and Ire- 
land where any patronage is exercisable' in the appohitment of its 
officers, it is, in point of ract, exercised by the chief judge alone. And 
yet we are now told^ it is impossible that this can be done. 

I hope the court will not consider me as endeavouring to create any 
unnecessary embarrassment in this case. I have stated what appears to 
me to be a most serious one, growing out of this proceeding. I trust 
the opposite party will tell the court how they are to get out of it. 
There is an issue joined here upon the usage of the Exchequer : do the 
counsel for the crown desire that a jury sbdl try.tiiat fact? Are they 
desirous of diverting a jury from its proper ftmctions, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining a right, which is admitted to exist in the court 
Itself? We are ready to do in this respect as your lordships shaJl 
think fit. 

I have now considered this case as resting upon the common law, and 
answered the cases which have been put by the attorney-general on 
the ground of prescription, as also the argument, that the right, sup- 
posing it to exist in the court, could not be exercised by a particular 
member of it : and I hope I have given to them a satisfactory answer. 
It now remains, in the first place, to advert to the argument, that there 
is something peculiar in the constitution of the Court of Exchequer, 
which makes the law there different from what it is in any other court, 
and then to observe upon the alleged usage contended to exist in favour 
of the crown. 

In the first place, it is said, that by the peculiar constitution of the 
Court of Exchequer, the chief baron is not the keeper of {he records 
x>f that court, nor even all the barons : but that the custody of them is 
in the treasurer and barons ; and that in consequence of this pecuUar 
4M>nstitution of the court, the records of the Exchequer must be consi- 
«dered as a parcel of the king^s treasure, and as the muniments of his rights. 
Before I go into the examination of this ai^^ment, I should be glad to 
know in what manner, and with what view, it is to be applied ? Is this 
a case between the crown and the Court of Exchequer ? Or is it, under 
the pretence of a prerogative investigation, an experiment to try whe- 
ther there can be a right in any third person, such, for instance, as the 
treasurer ? I cannot conceive that the latter is the meaning of this 
information, because that would be an abuse of the prerogative, which 
I think the persons concerned for the crown would be incapable of ad« 
vising. I must take it, therefore, that this is a proceeding, not for the 
purpose of knowing whether there be a title in tne treasurer, but whe- 
ther, by the constitution of the court, they can hold this title agamst 
the crown. 

Now, as to the argument that the Court of Exchequer is established 
for the recovery of we king's debts, and that suitors can only sue in it 
on the fiction of being the king's debtors^ and that« therefore, the 
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comiMii pl6M of the Ooort of ExdMqiier are not the pleiB of Ibe sob- 
jeet» Inift the kiag^s ploML IholdaUtliktobetiievayqiDiilM^^ 
nrerogatiTe peduitrj. Htiu doctrine were to be pasbed to iteezteiity 
itirowgotoihQvtiiaftiniheKing^sBeiiehalaOythe lyp o m tment of 
tiie olerk of tiie CommonPleas ong^ to be in the eroim. Vat in that 
eonrt elao^ a P^^^T ^ obliged to me under a fiction^ namdtf » that the 
defendant has been gdlW of afareach of the peace. In like manner^ 
in UBf erne, the pai^» if be fiifls, la liable to be' amerced ^profaUo 
damonf" and be would tiraa be snljeot as a debtor to ^e long. If 
fictions of law are to be rewrted to, and every remote degree in which 
the righto of decrown maybe ai^posedtobe affeeted is to be broogbt 
in aidof tfaedaimaof tbepnapgatiTey there ii not a mnniment of paMie 
joatiee whidi may no$ be eomidiBred as part of the king's treasore. 

It was objeetod by the attomey^iffeneraly that the argoment drawn 
from the keeping of the records woiudproTe too mndi^ becanse it woidd 
go to show that the eestoa brefinm shoiild also be appointed by the 
court. The costos brevinm of the King's Bench in Emgland is in the 
appointment of tiie erown, but not the enstos brevinm of the Common 
Pleas. And what is the reason of the difference? Becanse in the 
latter, the write are original write ; whereas in the King^ Bench tiiey 
are indieial, or at least the greater part of them, and of consequence, 
in illustration of the oommon law doetrine^ and aceardOmg to what is 
Ifud down br Lord Ck)ke, the coort which prononnoes the judgment has 
an interest m haTing these write properly entered. They therefore ap- 
point tiie derk of the write, where the write are jndicia], hot not other- 
wise. 

Now as to the constitution of the Exchequer. If the chief baron of 
that eomrt has not, from the usage df liie eouri^ the right of appoint- 
ing toikas oiffioe-*if, I tajf he is precluded from it by the particnlw 
ccmstitation of the court, it is to be inquired upon what other officer it 
could derohe. If the eommon law be as I bare stated, it could not 
devohre upon the crown: it must dsTohe upon some othiar officer. It 
would suffiee to answer to this part iof the case, that there is no daim 
set up by any other <^ker of the court, but that the daim is made by 
the crown alone. It is to be obserred, that no sudi argument can 
arise upon the issue on the usage of the crown, but ofdy on the second 
issue. And on this issue, the only way in whidi it can affect the right, 
Ib by showing tiiat by the constitution of the court it cannot be in the 
diief baron. If it cannot be in him, I cannot imagine any other person 
in whom it can be, except either the diancellor of the Exchequer, or the 
treasurer of the Exchequer. As to the first of th^e officers — ^he is no^ 
judge of the eommon law side of the Exchequer, and nerer was. He 
neyer exercised any judieial Amotion on that side c^ the court. The 
pleas at the eommon law side are before the barons (mly : but on the 
equity side they are before the chancellor, treasurer, and barons. And as 
to the custody of the records, tiie chancellar of ^e Exdiequer nerer had 
it, dther actually or constructlTely. The onhr function whidi he evet 
exercises on the law aide of the court is, that he ia holder of the seal,. 
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there being but one seal for both sides, law and equity. As therefore 
he holds ihe seal, he must necessarily use it for the law Tilx)ceeding» 
But yet, so careful was the law that this circumstance of his holding the 
seal should not entitle him to interfere in the law side, that by hisoafh 
he is precluded from using the seal in any law proceeding without the 
consent of the treasurer or chief baron, or some other £ux)n : and in 
no act connected with the judicial power of the court can he use the 
seal without their concurrence. The form of his oath is, '^ the king's 
seal you shall carefully keep, and shaU seal no process except such as 
shall be ordered l^ the treasurer or chief baron, or some omer baron, 
except only original prqcess.^' So that the chancellor of the Exchequer 
could not of himself have used the seal in appointing to this very omce, 
unless by applying to the chief baron. 

Now by wh&t law is it, that the chief baron is in this instance sob- 
stituted for the entire court ? Is it by act of parliament? or by pre* 
Btsription? No: but bythe usage of Ihe court. But I only use this at 
present for the purpose of showing, that the accidental circumstance o£ 
their being but one seal induced the necessity of disabling the chan- 
oellor from using it without the warrant of the chief baron. 

Another argument relied on is, that the chancellor of the Exchequer 
is the person who appoints to this office of derk of the Fleas in Eng- 
land. I suppose it is so : but it is equally true that the king does not 
appoint to it. The office of chancdlor of the Exchequer in England 
is m its nature different from ours. For a long series of years, the 
person exercising that office in England has also filled the office of un- 
der-treasurer of the Exchequer in England. The act of parliament 
giying him precedence, describes him as sudi. In all grants and acts 
of parliament where he is named, he is so described. And in the writ 
which issued for inquiring into the state of the public records in the 
country, and in which the two chancellors are named, the one (the Eng- 
lish officer) is described as chanceUor of the Exchequer and imder 
treasurer, and the other simply as chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The treasurer was originally the head of the law side of the Exche- 
quer, and so long as he continued so, he had in yirtue of that situation 
tne appointment to such offices as were in the disposal of the law court. 
He has, howeyer, from a remote period ceased to be the head of the 
law side; but in England, from the commencement, when he had that 
light of appointment, a prescription has prevailed in hisfayour of con- 
tinuing to appoint ; and from that period to the present, there has 
been an uniform exercise of the right W him in England ; whereas 
throughout all that period, no such right has been exercised by the 
treasurer in Ireland. Nor is this an argument to be lightly dealt with. 
The chanceUor of the Exchequer of Irdand has not b^ treasurer in 
Ireland, except by accident ; the two offices haye neyer gone together 
as they haye clone in England. The chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Xreiand cannot haye any law right ; for a period of 400 years the 
offices of treasurer of the Exdiequer and chancellor of the Exchequer 
haye been separated. And hence, the chancellor of the Exchequer in 
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Irebad nerer has ezerdsed the right of appointing to a^ of the law 
offices of the Exchequer. So that the chajicellor of the Exchequer in 
Irehind has no common law right, and so far from having a prescrip- 
tion In his favour, he has never even set up a daim. The chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer in England on the other hand has always held the 
office wMch entitled him to grant the offices of the hiw side of the 
court 

It seems that originally^ hy the constitution of the Exchequer, this 
riffht of appointment would belong to the treasurer as head of the law 
side, and as long as he acted as such, the common law would have con- 
tinued to him that right ; but when he caised'to act, then of course it 
ought to devolve upon the next acting officer. At what period exactly 
the treasurer ceased to act, is involved in obscurity. It was not proba- 
. bly all at once, but by degrees ; and thereupon the chief baron became 
the acting chief law officer. Had the treasurer continued ever since to 
this day, it is not for me to say whether or not he would still have had 
an actual right; that is a question with which I have nothing to do. 
I do not mean to pronounce any opinion as to whether the chief baron 
in England could controvert the right of the English treasurer ; but he 
certainly could controvert the right of the crown. In England the chief 
baron would have a very different case from that which we make. He 
would have to say, that an officer who originally had this right of ap- 
pointment, in virtue of his office, and who though he had ceased to 
exercise his office, had yet continued to exercise such right of appoint- 
ment, was not entitled to appoint ; perhaps he could not say so. But 
in this country an officer, such as the chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
never had the .right, could not now in the first instance set up a claim. 
So that as to any argument drawn from the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in England, it is wholly (to use a phrase of my learned friend the 
attorney-general) a chimera. No claim b here made by tibie chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, or on his behalf; the onlj ground of the case is 
an ^eged right in the crown. And this right is stated, not as one de- 
rived from and incident to the right of appointing the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but as iiiherent in the crown, and as part of its prerogative. 

It remains to consider how far the treasurer can affect the right of 
the chief baron. Originally the treasurer perhaps had this ri^ht ; but 
when he ceased to act, the chief baron, as the acting chief ju^e, then 
became entitied to appoint. In confirmation of this, allow me to men- 
tion the case of the creation of a new court. For example, the creation 
of a new Court of Error in this country by the act of 1800.* A new 
officer thereupon became necessary, namdy, the derk of the Pleas of 
that court. And so strongly felt was the force of the common law 
principle that the right of appointment would belong to the head of the 
court, that the act of parliament makes a special provision giving the 
rijg^ht of appointment to the crown. Here is a direct legislative recog- 
nition of the common law right. This provision was considered as a 

• 40 Gao. IIL, c. 89. 
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great hardsliipy and the chief justice of that day, (the hite lamented 
ord Kilwardeu) complained of it, as an injury done to him, that he 
and the court were deprived of the right. And here I may observe, 
tiiat in the former Court of Error, the chancellor who was the head of 
it, nominated his secretary to be the derk. 
Having premised so much, I shall proceed to consider how far,ron- 

gnally, the treasurer was a judge of the common law side of the 
zchequer. Tito statute de scaccario, made in the 51 Hen. HI., st. 5, 
•ect. 7, enacts, *' And the warden of the king's wardrobe shaU make 
accompt yearly in the Exchequer in the feast of St. Margaret ; and 
the treasurer and barons shall be charged by oath, that they shdl not 
attend to hear the pleas or matters of other men, while they have to do 
with the king's busmess, if it be not a matter that concemeth the king's 
own debt." And the 8th section adds, ** And the }ang commandeth 
the treasurer and barons of the Exchequer, upon their ulegiance, and 
by the oath that they have made to him, that th^ shall not assign any 
in their rooms, but such as this act meaneth of, and that the Exche- 
quer be not charged with more persons than is necessary." Here the 
treasurer and barons are alluded to as the persons who have the nomi- 
nation of such people in the Exchequer ; the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is not mentioned. 

An act made 12 Rich. XL, c. 2, to regulate offices, enacts as follows: 
** Item, it is accorded, that the chancellor, treasurer, keeper of the 
prity seal, stewards of the king's house, the king's chamberlain, clerk 
of the roliB, the justices of the one bench, and of the other, the barons 
of the Exchequer, and all other that shidl be called to ordain" (this word 
** ordain" comes upon one rather by surprise, for the attorney-general 
has been insisting that ordination is not an appointment), ** name, or 
make justices of peace, sheriffs, escheators, &c., shall be firmly sworn 
that they shall not ordain, name, or make justices of peace, &c, for 
any ^t or brocage, favour or affectioui &c." Not a word here of the 
chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The 2nd Hen. VI., c. 10, makes all officers who appoint derks, an- 
swerable for such derks. 

The next recognition of these officers is in stat. 6, Edw. 1, c. 14, 
whereby the king grants to the dtizens of London that disseisees shall 
have damages by recognizance of assize, bv which they recover. <<And 
it shall be commanded unto the barons ana to the treasurer of the Ex- 
chequer, that they shall cause it evezy year to be levied by two of them 
at their rising after Candlemas." 

Then comes the 10th Edw. I. addressed, *' The king to his treasurer 
and barons of the Exchequer, greeting." And in sect. 10, *' Moreover 
we provide, that all debts whereunto Sie sheriffs mt^e return that the 
debtors have nothing in their bailiwicks, &c, shall be estreated in Rolls, 
to be delivered to faithfbl and circumspect men, which shall make en- 
quiry thereof, after such form as shall be provided b;^ the treasurer and 
borons." lids, your lordships observe, is a regulation as to common 
pleas returns. 
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Id 13 Edw. L> c. S^it Is directed that the writs neaiioaed in it nbmSL 
be enrolled, and at the year's end the tranflcripte sent into the Exeha* 
qnecy that the treasurer and barons may see the sherifiTs answer. 

Maddoz, in hu History of the Exchequer, thinks it was the pari of 
the treasurer to act with the bannis ia mttbt^rs rdatiag to the rerenoe. 

I. shall now show that these powers hare long since ceased on the 
purt of the treasnrw. Your lordships will find in the statute 20 £dw>. 
Ul., c. 2, *< In tiie same nuuiner we hare ordained, in the right of the - 
barons of the Exchequer, and we haye ezpresdy charged them in our 
presence that tiiey shall do rigteb and reason to all our subjects, great 
and snudl ; and tost they shall deliver the people reasonably, and with- 
out delay of the busineas they hare to do before them, without undue - 
tarrying as hath been done in times past." The barons of the £bLdhe- 
quer, your lordships will obserre, are here enjoined, as the onW perscma 
ooncemfid. In remarking unon thia statute, Lwd Coke, 4 lost. 115, 
says, " Hereby it appeareth, that to them belongeth doing of right and 
reason in legal proceedings/' 

So the statute 31 Edw. e. 12, coustituting the Court of Exchequm^ 
Chamber, recognises the barons as then the cmly judges of the law side* 

Affdn the 5 Eich. IL, c. 10, after reciting that certun comphunta 
had been made of the officers of the Exchequer, gires to the barona 
full power to hear sudi complaints. 

Lord Coke, 4 Inst. 118, in treating <^ the equity side of the Exche- 
quer, says, << The judges of this court are the lord treasurer, the chaa* 
eeUor, and barons of the Exchequer: generally, their jurisdiction is aa 
large for matter of equity as> the barons in the Court of Exchequer have 
for the benefit of the king by the common law." 

And in 4« Inst. 109, he lays it down, <* All judicial proceedings, acc(»d- 
ing to law in the Exchequer, are coram baronibm, and not coram the* 
taurario et baronHms. 

In the Bankers' case (82) Lord Somers, (who we know was not in- 
terested to enlarge the jurisdiction of the barons), speaking of the court 
of Exchequer, saya, " but if it be considered in its sereral parts, as to 
what is intrusted distinctly to the treasurer and chamberlains, and what 
is put under tiie directi(m and gorernment of the barons, it comprehends 
distinct courts, and such as hare no proper communication one with 
another ; though, perhaps, as to some tmngs, the treasurer, chamber- 
lains, and barons are intrusted jointly : as my Lord Chief Justice Coke 
4 Inst 105, says they are with the custody of the judical records." 
The passage of Lord Coke here alluded to is, << Albeit the barons, as 
hath been said, are the judges, yet the treasurer of the Exchequer ia 
joined with them in keeping of the records, whereof the borons are 

i'udges, for they are parcel of the king's treasure." Tl^ passage of 
jord Coke relates entirely to an infornmtion of intrusion into the king's 
lands, which, of course, are the king's treasure; and these records are 
kept not in the ofice of the derk of the Pleas, but. of the treasurer's 
remembrancer. 
AU writs of error, it is true, are, in the Kinj;:'s Bench and Common • 
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Pleas, directed to the chief judges of those courtsi whereas in the Ex- 
chequer thej are directed to the treasurer and barons. But that we 
are not to be concluded by the fomxi of the writ appears from 2 Inat. 
381, where Lord Coke, speaking of the writ ex parte talis, says, ** The 
writ in the register and F. N. B. ubi supra, is, coram thesaurario et 
haronibusy nostris de scaccario, but it ought to be coram baronibm de 
scaccario, according to the act, and that we rather, because the barons 
are (as hath been said) the soyeraigne auditors of England, and here- 
with agreeth Fleta." So, though on the treasurer's ceasing to be the 
head of the court, the form of the writ should have been altered, yet it 
continued to be the same. But notwithstanding the cUrection of writs 
of error to the treasurer and barons, the records are in tiie custody of 
the barons only, and so in all records, removed by writ of error, it ap- 
pears on the face of the pleadings. The writ itself mentions the judg* 
ment to be given by them only : and though directed to the treasurer 
and barons, yet it is allowed oy the chief baron only, he being, in &ct 
and of right, the head of ^e common law side of the court, and upon . 
his allocatur alone is it that the derk transmits the record. There are 
a variety of records in the Ezdiequer, which are the king's treasure, in 
which the king haa an interest, and which are in the custody of the 
treasurer's remembrancer ; there are others in which the crown is also- 
interested^ and which contain proceedings before the haions ; and, thirdly, 
there is a class called common pleas, or pleas between sulHect and sub- 
ject, and they are in the custody of the barons, and of the aerk of Com- 
mon Pleas, as their derk. But to argue from tiie records being in the 
treasurer's custody, as part of the lung's treasure, is absurd, because 
the treasurer origmally kept the records of the King's Bench and Com- 
mon Fleas also, so far as the king's rights were concerned ; so that if 
this argument be well founded, it would give to the crown or to the 
treasurer the right of appointing also the derks of the pleas in those 
courts. But the treasurer never claimed that right, nor has he, since 
he ceased to be a common law Judge, ever claimed to appoint the derk 
of the pleas in the Court of Exchequer. The offices of chancellor of the 
Exchequer and of treasurer have been united immemoriaUy in Eng'land, 
and the oath of the chancellor of the Exchequer in Engkndis dinerent 
from that of ours. It contains no restriction, as ours does, as to the 
use of the seal. Here there is no daim by the treasurer, and, in fact, 
no such officer has for some time existed, although the form of the writs 
continues to include him. The English treasurer is called in records 
by various names, sometimes the king^s treasurer, sometimes the trea- 
surer of England (2 Madd. 41). The treasurer of Ireland is sometimes 
called lord treasurer, treasurer, and the 33rd of the Mag calls him high 
treasurer ; and he haa been sometimes called treasurer of the Exchequer, 
and sometimes our treasurer of the Exchequer. The judicial duties can- 
not be put in commission. What is become of them ? I cannot see. 
The last grant is to one of the Boyle family ; and the office of vice- 
treasurer was formally abolished m the person of Mr. Clements, in 
1795. The king now appomts a receiver-general. By the act of last 
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1 eoDtofidAtiiig the offiees of chaneellor of the Exchequer in both 
coimtrie8« the lamepenon is to exeeate the datles of both, which shows 
the impoeailnlitj of hb bemg a jndidal officer on the common law side 
of the Irish Exchequer. 

Now as to the Icmgtii of time which has been urged on the part of 
the crown, it will be conceded, that if this right was at first rested in 
the court, it conld not be tiJcen out of them bat by act of parliament, 
or bj prescription : no length of time short of a preacrintion can deprive 
them of it. A court of jnstice is not like an inairidnai ; no encroach- 
ment on its rights can bar them. Littieton (8. 413) says, ** no dying 
seized (where the tenement come to another by succession) shall take 
away an entiy. As of prdates, abbots, priors, deans, or of the parson 
of a church, or of other bodies politic, &c., albeit tiiere were twenty 
dyings seized, and twenty successors, this shall not put any man from 
his entry.'' And Co. Litt. 250. a. says, tins is applied to bodies politic, 
whose successors come in in the nost, and not to natural persons, whose 
heirs come in in the per. And tne same is also hud down, 2 Inst. 154. 
165. ** Wherefore snould not the successors of a bishop, dean, abbot, 
prior, &C., be as well in the per, as the heir by descent ? and the reason 
thereof is, for that the heir cometii in by his ancestor, and therefore a 
descent shall take away an entnr, aud the warranty of the ancestor shall 
barre the heir ; but in case of succession, a dying seized taketh not 
away an entry, nor the warranty of the predecessor doth bind the suc- 
cessor." Here, too, I hare' to mention a case which occurred in this 
court, the Kiog v, Garmichael. The crown had appointed the clerk of 
the peace for the county of Garlow in the time of Henry YIII., and 
from that time downwards. Mr. Bruen, as cus. rot. ^nted to Gar- 
michael ; the attorney-general filed an information against him ; Gar- 
michael pleaded the facts, and had judgment agiunst the crown. The 
sole argument was^ whether the derk of the peace derired under the 
custos ; for if he did, it was not disputed that the custos would have the 
appointment ; and the right bein^ shown to be in the custos, the length 
of time was held to make no tiUe for the crown. That decision has 
been acted upon ever since. 

I shall now apply myself to the question of usage, and will at present 
suppose there is a common law right in the court. I must suppose that, 
or tne question of usage would be immaterial ; for otherwise there must 
be judgment against the chief baron's grantee. This alleged usage is 
urged as amounting to a legal prescription. It 13 not contended on 
the part of the crown that there is any act of parliament to giro them 
this right. If they mean to rely upon usa^e as evidence, whence to 
presume an act of parliament, I say that is illegal. The case of Hew- 
ett 9. Parish of St. Andrew, in this court, is said to favour such a pre- 
sumption. That case was afterwards on in Ghancery, and it was stated 
to my Lord Bedesdale (who then presided in that court) that such a 
doctrine had been acted on. It struck him with surprise, and be ob- 
jected to it what cannot be answered, that if such a doctrine were id- 
lowed, there would be an end of all the ancient and receiTcd notions of 
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prescription. According to them, no prescription can be'admitted, ex-^ 
cept a legal commencement could be presomed ; but if an act of par- 
liament is to be presumed to make a new law, there is an end of all re- 
striction upon prescription. Why is it that a prescription de non deci' 
mando, is not valid ? because it could not have a legal origin. But we 
have only to suppose an act of parliament, and it could. In fact, such 
a presumption as this would amount to a power of legislating, and say- 
ing that length of time shall hare the effect of making that law, which 
otherwise could not be so. Lord Bedesdale denied there was any pre* 
cedent for such a doctrine, and refused to act upon it. 

But even if this were a case in which the court would submit such 4 
presumption to a jury, it is hopeless to look for an^ evidence to warrant 
it. It is an usage against the common law, which I conceive could 
never have arisen in this country. The common law was introduced 
here, in the 12th year of King John's reign, and it abrogated everv 
usage contrary to it ; and as time of memory is previous to that period, 
it follows that in this country there can be no prescription against the 
common law. In the case of Tanistry (Davies 37, 38, 39, 40) it was 
held that the introduction of the common law into Ireland abolished 
these customs. And the same would have been the consequence of its 
introduction into Wales : but for the purpose of preventing it, the stat. 
of Wales (27. H. VIII. c. 26. s. 27.) appoints commissioners to inquire 
into the customs of Wales, and expressly saves them. And accordingly, 
in this country the custom of gavelkind prevailed before the introduc- 
tion of the common law, as appears from Sir James Ware's antiquities, 
but it was then abolished. Gavelkind is good at this day in England, 
because it is a part of the local common law. Any custom that might 
have a legal commencement, may prevail in Ireland as well as in Eng- 
land: but the common law of England, when introduced here, abolished 
all customs at variance with it, notwithstanding those customs might be 
legal in England. If previously to that period, a subject had a grant of 
lands, that would not have been disturbea ; in like manner of anything 
not contrary to the common law. It is to be remembered, that we are 
now taking for granted the right is in the court : it is contended thai 
there is a prescription to take it out of them, and put it in the crown. 
I^ow I say that cannot be : that is a prescription which could not have 
a legal origin, and if not, it cannot have anj validity. 

Further, the pleading of this as a prescription in the crown, presup- 
poses it has no common law right. For where a prescription is set up 
I for anything, it is an admission that the law does not give it. Noy. 20, 
Fells V. Towers. Com. Dig. Prescription, F. 4. Wilson v. Bishop of 
Carlisle, Hob. 107. 

Kow, gentlemen of the jury, a word to vou upon this question of 
usage. The evidence of it has been derived from a book of extracts 
agreed on both sides to be read. In the first place, there is no evidence 
of any exercise of this alleged right on the part of the crown until the 
year 1403,. 254 years within time of memory. The first document 
showing by whom any appointment was made, is in 1375, and that was 

. 
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an flppointimiit by the court. The firet appointment by the crown 
in 1403. Where the actud entries do not appear, to show by whom 
the earlier appointments were in fact made, the first presnmption is that 
they were mlade according to law. If then the defendant be right in 
saymg the cout has a common law right, this oonrt is bound to pre- 
sume, in the absence of the records, tmit the earlier appointments were 
made by the court, who thus had the right. I admit it is a presuro]^ 
tion liable, like all others, to be rebutted by contrary eyidence, but it is 
good till so encountered. And in ansdogy to this, in the case in Shower, 
where Chief Justice Holt, in aid of his common law right, referred to 
the usage, he only produced the entries for 250 years, although the en- 
tries went farther back ; and for this reason, that it was to be presumed 
the earlier entries were in conformity with the right. 

Oentlemen of the jury, I hare now to call your attention to the first 
of these entries, that is an order for payment to Bromley in 1332. 
Gentlemen, it has been argued that all these entries, showing that pay- 
ment was made to this ofil^r out of the king^s treasury, are so many 
proofs that the appointments were made by the crown. But you wiU 
find that in the case where the appointments were made by the court, 
the entries are also for payment out of the king's treasury-. So that 
this circumstance affords no evidence who it was that appointed. The 
crier of the Court of Exchequer, whe is confessedly appointed by the 
chief baron, is also paid out of the treasury. I take it therefore that 
the case may be cleared of aU these entries. 

The next entry is in 1334, 8th and 9th Edward m., and is for pay- 
ment to. John de Carleton as derk of the Pleas. Tins John de Carle- 
ton was also appointed chamberh^. The patent appointing him to this 
latter office appears, but no patent is to be found appointing him clerk 
of the Pleas. Here is an entry stating him to hold both offices, and 
yet the patent for one appears, and not for the other. It cannot be said 
that the patents are lost ; for here is one. If we suppose him appointed 
by the court, it is natural enough that there should be no entry of the 
mode of his appointment, because nothing more would be necessary than 
his admission by the court. But, on the other hand, if the crown had 
appointed, a patent would hare appeared, and that not being the case^ 
the inference is irresistible, that he was not appointed by the crown. 

The next document is aa order for payment to Simon de Legaston, 
dated 14 Dec. 1342, and in the same year is one to Robert Bayncud. 
It is here material to remark, that during this period there appears to 
hare been a scramble for this office, and the appointments are myolved 
in confusion. This circumstance <k two orders for payment to two dif- 
ferent persons in the same year sufficiently shows it. 

In 1344, John de Hacksey appears to be sworn in before the trea- 
surer and barons, and the same John de Hacksey is again sworn in in 
1357 ; there is no reason to show why. There was eyidently some con* 
test for the office during that interyaf. And here let me observe, that 
the evidence of the swearing in has been preserved ; then why not the 
evidence of an appointment by the crown, if any ? 
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Then, in 1352, is an order for payment to John de Oarleton, the 
«Mnne who ws» formerjy appointed. Ton will recollect, gentlemen, that 
to support the allegation of the crown, of a prescription, there must he 
an nnifonn irointermpted usage. After all this comes an order, in 
1355, for payment to Rohert Baynard ; and again, 1363, for the same 
person, who held till 1375. It will not he contended tiiat, up to this 
period, there is anr eyidence of an appointment hy the crown, or indeed 
hy any person. There is some evidence against tiie crown. 

Now comes the entry in 1375, the first which is dear as to the mode 
of api>ointment. It is not suiroising that, after the state of confusion 
in which the title to <^e office nad heen inyolved, it should he thought 
expedient to put an end to all douht, hy the ministers of the court join- 
ing in an appointment. Accordingly, in this entry it is stated, that 
J^n de Penkeston " stood ordained" hy the chancellor and treasurer 
of Ireland, and the harons, and others <<our ministers of our Exche- 
quer aforesaid." Much has heen ohserred upon this appointment. 
Fast, it is said, it was made by the lord chancdlor of Ireland, and not 
the cluuicellor of the Exchequer. Let it be so ; it is indifferent to me. 
But then a record is produced, to show that Robert de Emeldon waa 
chancellor of the Exchequer, in order, by a subsequent entry, to show 
this appointment must hare been by him. It deany a^^ears, howeyer» 
tiiat tills first instance of an appointment is not by the crown, and that 
it was thought necessary that the treasurer, barons, and other ministers 
of the court should concur. Man;f expedients haye been resorted to, 
to get rid of this reccnrd. It is said, the wind was nnfayourable, the 
packet could not sail— the Idng^s letter did not arriye, and the office 
was of so much imp<»tance, and the necessity for filling it so urgent^ 
that all the prindpal officers met^ and appointed. It is curious, that 
this appointment was made in 1375, and the entry was not made till 
two years B&er, Had the steam padcet been delayed all this time? 
Another remarkable fact is, that no entry is to be found of the i^point- 
ment itscJf, though it was certainly made by the court And the king, 
when he orders payment to tlds officer, not only redtes his appoints 
ment by tiie court, but expressly states that to be his title. It is con« 
ceded, that though an interruption in the possesedon will not destroy a 
prescription, yet an interruption of the right will. Here then is an entry 
on the part of the erown, acknowledging that Penkeston was lawfully 
(Hrdained by tiie court. It cannot be said the law officers had not time 
to communicate with the crown before this entry was made. Now if 
the appointment was an extraordinary one, would not the king have as- 
serted his prerogatiye ? He does not do so. So that, in short, this is 
a prescription set up by the crown, to be maintained by uninterrupted 
usage, and the yery first entry brought to proye it is destructiye of the 
right I really cannot help commiserating my learned friend who is to 
r^y to me, for tiie hopdess teak he has to encounter, of persuading 
you, gentlemen of the jury, that Una is a dear, uniform, uninterrupted 
usage. 
TfaiB appointment was in 1875. It is a enrions fact in natural his- 
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toTj, and one tbat desenres to be particularly recorded, that the wind 
blew In the same direction for eight and twenty years ; for so long thia 
Penkeston held the situation. 

In 1403, it appears that William Sutton was in>pointed 1^ the crown^ 
and in 1423, (1 Uen. YL) he was confirmed, llus is the first instance 
in which the crown exercised the right. The grant of the office, 1. 
Hen. YL recites an inspezimus of letters patent to Sutton, recogni- 
sing the appoiutment of Penkeston, and concludes by confirming them», 
** any mnt of tiie said office by our chancellor of the Exchequer or 
any other person or persons notwithstanding." So that this first in- 
stance of any appointment by the crown, be^na by recognising the ap- 
pointment by tne court, and concludes by being ralidated by a non 
cbatante dause. I protest, it is really difficult to continue an an^^ument 
upon such a thing. If we suppose a right at any time in the chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, that instant we destroy the king's daim : for the 
argument is not tbat the right is in the crown, as incident to the power 
of ap^mting the chancellor of the Exchequer : but that it has a dis- 
tinct mherent, independent right by prescription. Is a grant by the 
crown with a non ohstantc dause, is that, I ask, to be CTidence for the 
crown? It is not, it cannot be, eridence of anything but an unconsti- 
tutional usurpation. The non obstante doctnnes, as we know from 
our history, were so rooted as to be admitted eyen in the courts of law^ 
whether nght or wrouj? , anything could have been done by a non obstante 
clause. It is wondenm our liberties ^could have surrired such a doc-^ 
trine. If there had not been a buoyancy in Uie British constitution 
which made it incapable of sinking^ if there had not been a sprint ia 
the minds of the English nation too strong to be subdued, if tney had 
not been predoomed to be a free people, their liberties could never 
haye suryiyed so deadly an instrument of tyranny and usurpation. It 
was ur^ed and acted upon till the reyolution, ana to use the lanffuage 
of the luminous and classical commentator on the laws of England, << it 
did not abdicate Westminister-hall, tillJames the Second abdicated the 
throne." And shall such a thing as this, be sent up in our days to a. 
junr, as eyidence to the right of the crown ? 

Up to the period of Pemceston's appointment, all, as I haye obseryed^ 
was confusion. After this appointment there was none — ^no small eyi- 
dence that where the court acted, their appointment was acquiesced 
in as rightful. But from the appointment of Sul^n, the confusioa 
begins again. James Blakeney is next appointed, it does not appear 
by whom, or when. 

The next entry is in 1430, 27 th July— a yery important one. It states,, 
that the croym had granted to Robert Dyke the office of chancellor of 
the Exchequer, ^ And moreoyer by reason. that the said office of derk 
of the pleas in our Court of Exchequer is member and parcel of the 
said office of chancellor of the green wax and annexed to the same ^ 
and the same office of derk of the pleas has been hdd by Robert de 
Emeldon as chancellor of the said Exchequer, as may appear of re* 
cord, and also by other persona, as we are informed," it then grants to 
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Dyke the office of derk of the pleas. Now^ suppose it were trne that 
the office of derk of the pleas is member ana parcel of the office of 
chancellor of tiie Exchequer, it destroys the right of tiie crown, because 
on that supposition the right belongs to the chancellor of the Exchequer : 
and if it be falseyihen it amounts to an admowledgment that the crown 
did not daim by yirtue of its nrerogatire. ** And that the same office 
of derk of the pleas has been hdd and occupied by Robert de Emeldon, 
as may be of record in our treasury, and by other persons, as we are 
informed.'' This is the crown's statement of its own title. Now, I 
say, that whether that statement be true or false, it equally destroys the 
right of the crown. ^ The crown is dearljr looking for arguments to sup- 
port its usurpation. Bob^ Dyke appointed Stannaher and another 
nis deputies. The redtal of that appomtment is, that Robert Dyke was 
nominated in 1 Hen. VL At the yerr time of the grant to this Dyke, 
the office of derk of the pleas was full, by William Sutton, to whom it 
was previouslj granted. So that the crown haymg appointed Sutton 
to the prejudice of the right of the chancellor of the Exchequer, then 
grants to Dyke the office of derk of the pleas, as parcel of the reiy 
same office of chancellor of the Exchequer ; and the reason is ** because 
it was so held by Robert de Emeldon," who had been in 1348, (a hun- 
dred years before), locum tenens of the treasurer. He is so recited 22 
b 23 Edw. HL in a patent granting to William de Burton. When 
the crown had the right, the entry is made so early as 1348. In this 
o^rant of 1431, therefore, the crown rests its title on the office of clerk 
of the pleas being part of that of chancellor of the Exdiequer, and re- 
fers to Robert de Emeldon, as the only instance in support of its being 
30 : and upon referring to that, it appears he was also locum tenens of 
the treasurer, an office which might of itself hare giren him a right : 
and all this when the office was full by Sutton, the crown's own grantee. 
Eren after this assumption of right, that is to say, in the year 1432, 
and in 1436, there are orders for payment to Sutton : so that this daun 
of title was dearly an usurpation by the crown, and not only that, but 
an usurpation by the crown on its own grantee. The whole proceed- 
ing is a complicated tissue of folly and usurpation, and affords no en* 
deuce whateyer of any right. 

After this, f 1438) John Hardwidce Is appointed chancellor of the 
Exchequer ana clerk of the Pleas, and in the same year, notwithstand- 
mg this appointment, the chancellorship of the Exchequer is giyen to 
Joan Baynard. A^^, in the same year, on the 5th of June, thk of- 
fice is granted to Richard de Waterton. Here are three different per- 
9ons appointed by the crown in one year. 

In tne same year ^438) is an order to admit Cunningham and White 
as deputies, and on we 14th of December, in that year, an order to pav 
Sutton, the yerjr man who was appointed in 1403. And yet, after all 
this confusion, it is.graydy said, that this is a case of irremgable, uni- 
form, and consistent usage. It is really astonishing, that with such 
documents before them, the comisel for the crown should yenture to 
state them as eyidence of an ux»Meirupted possession in the 4srown« 
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i hM iB myhlDid llie draft of on net of pttriiament, wbidiinis pie- 
■ented to the uome of OommoDS, before my lord etuef baron oonla kvy 
Us ease before tiie honae. It was carried hastQy and precipkateljr 
throngh that house, and ^feeented to lihe lords on l^e Tory same dsjr. 
It was TMd a first thne^i^t was ordered for a second read&igy and it 
wonld haye been earried there also on the third day, but for one noble 
lord. Thk aot, as it was first framed^ and had nearly passed, recited, 
^Whereas the office of clerk of the FtoasinhiB majestjps Oonrt of Ez- 
ehequer in Ireland is an ancient office ; and whereas the said office has 
hitlMrto been held under the afjpointmentof his majesty and his prede- 
oessors." .This really looks as n there had been some misgiving on the 
part of those concerned for the crown, that itej could not nuuntain an ok- 
mternipted usage, and therefore would not renture to state it to be im- 
memorial. But the House of Oommens, when th^ passed this statute^ 
must have imagmed there was such an usage. If, mstead of the words 
used, the expression had been, *' Whereas the crown has now and then 
enjoyed," the act would never have passed. However it was passed, 
the house having conceived there was an immemorial usage. It was 
thrown out in im Lords, and the new act which has been passed, does 
not redte any enjoyment by the crown. That was retracted, because 
it could not be maintained ; and yet they now bring forward to infloenee 
a Dublin jury, what they had not the audadty even to assert to the 
legislature! 

Gentlemen, there are a number of other entries. 29th Septembo*, 
1439, Watertonis appointed derk of the Pleas. 1st OctoTOr he is 
sworn in in Chancery, and a writ issues from the chancellor to the barons 
to admit him. Is this a lawful mode oi appomting ? 

In 1445 is a patent firom the crown, oonnnning the deputy of Haid- 
wicke. Then there is a grant of the office of chancellor of the £x> 
chequer and derk of the Pleas to Hardwicke and Shelton by authority 
of parliament. They were also appointed collectors of cnstoma. The 
^ authority of parliament" means this, that tiiese officers' fees being 
diarged upon the customs, this could only be hj au^rity of parlia- 
ment. 

In 1448, we find a grant of the offices of chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and clerk of the Pleas to Birmingham and Fitz Robert, llten an 
eirder to pay Fox and Powel as deputies. In 1451, Birmingham and 
Fitz Robert ajfjply to be allowed their fees. Next is an onwr to pay 
Browne as their deputy. Then in 1452, an order to pay Toole, w 
-deputy of Birmingham, and another to John Denuis in 1458. 

In 1460, we find a grant to Pickering of the office of derk of the 
Pleas. This is said to be << by bill of the lieutenant himsdf and by aa 
tiiority of parliament." Now if a presumption is to be made of an ad 
of purliameut, this would probably be re&ed on as such by those ooii- 
oerned for the crown. We can show the meaning of this authority of 
paiiiament. The Duke of York, the father of Edwfmi the Fourth, waa 
then lieutenant in Ireknd. It was thought a desirable thing on the 
part of Henry the Sixth, who was then king of Bhghuod^ to induce the 
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Duke of York to aoeept ^eHeiiteiiaiitey of Ireiand, in order to get Iiim 
out of the way. He accepted- the situation, but determined to fortify 
himself in it ; for we find man Cox's I£storjr of Ireland (160) that he only 
consented to take it» en the express conditions, first, that he should be 
lieutenant for ten years ; secondly, that he should reeeiye tibie whole 
reyenue, without accounting ; thiidly, thast he should have treasure from 
England : fourthly, that he should let the king's lands to farm ; and 
fift£ly, that he should appoint to and dispose of, all offices at his plea- 
sure. And now I make the gentlemen a present of the authority of 
parliament. 

The next ap^intment is by the crown to Delahide and Dartas. And 
there is a special act of parliament made for the purpose of ratifying 
that appointment. This single fiact demonstrates that the crown had 
no right.. If the king was entitled, wh^ should he pray the legislature 
to give him what he had before ? Will it be said that at &at time 
there was any act of parliament enabling the orown ? What now be- 
comes of this presumption ? What becomes of the king's inherent right ? 
Gentlemen of the jmy, if it be possible to have a plain document show** 
ing that up to a certain period the crown had no right, this act of par* 
liament is that document. The crown cannot get out of it : it is vain 
to try. It cannot be said the act is for the purpose of en&bling the 
two offices to be held together ; that was often done b^ore. No, gentle- 
men, it was dearly and manifestly for tiie purpose of enabling the 
grantee of the crown to hold agamst the general rule of law. 

From this period till the stfSute of Henry VIL there is but one ap« 
pointment^ namely, to Wofifer. When, or by whom that was made does 
not appear. It may be presumed to have been by the court. The 
statute of Henry YIL* was then passed, making the judges dependent 
upon the crown. If while they held during pleasure, and while the non 
obstante doctrine continued, the judges had questioned the king's right, 
they could not haye preyailed ; for the crown had the power by a non 
obstante to compel the admission of its officer. Whilst the non obstante 
claimexisted,it wasjustthesametfaingasifitwasexercised. Arguments, 
therefore, drawn from the acquiescence of the judges during that period 
weigh nothing. Would it, I ask you, gentlemen, haye been advisable 
for them to go to law with the crown, while they were removable at its 
pleasure ? What do you think would have been their fate, if they had ? 
Vo you think that my Lord Chief Baron O'Grady, if he had held during 
pleasure, would have set up the present claim ? We know from history 
that Lord Coke lost his office for asserting his common law right, and 
insisting upon the appointment of Filazer m Ms court. It is sometimes 
Accounted for otherwise'; but this was his real offence ; and it is so 
stated bjr Blackstone, and in the life of Lord Coke, in the Biographia 
Britannica. We now, thank €k>d, live in better times. The affairs of 
this country are no longer considered as of the same provincial insigni- 
ficance in which they were formerly held ; and the rights of the court 

* 10 Hen. 7, a 2. 



